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This 
Trade  Mark 

Guarantees  you  the 
best  values  in  made- 
to-order  suits  to  be 
found  anywhere  at 
these  prices — 

$50  to  $75 


Kelleher 
&  Browne 

The  Irish  Tailors 

v    716AWk$t  St.near  Kearny      . 


DOOOOO 


A  South  of  Market  Boy 

MICHAEL 
CLARATY 

240  Montgomery  St.,  Fair  Bldg. 
Bet.  Bush  and  Pine 

San  Francisco 
I  hone  Douglas  3478 

Imported  and  Domestic 
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TOBACCOS 

Box  Trade  a  Specialty 
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(Members  of  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery) 

(Member*  South  of  Market  Boys) 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

Kuunibli  Prices 

S091  -  16th  St.  Market  5725 


Phone  Mission  2104 

Mission  Florists 

CANEPA  BROS. 

Artistic  Floral  Designing  and 
Decorating  For  All  Occasions 

2577  MISSION  STREET 

Near  22nd  St.  San  Francisco 


The 

GRANEY 
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Finest  in  the  World 


924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 
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AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS, 

INC. 


By  Thomas  P.  Garrity 


The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
is  an  organization  based  upon  sen- 
timent and  memory.  It  appeals 
only  to  the  sympathetic  side  of 
our  membership.  There  is  noth- 
ing: more  substantial  than  the  en- 
during friendships  and  associa- 
tions of  other  days,  whether  they 
began  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood or  during  school  days.  Many 
of  the  friendships  began  in  the 
workshop  and  factory.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  continued  on 
through  the  years,  both  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  and  when 
the  South  of  Market  Hoys  meet  to 
recall  the  charming  memories  of 
other  days,  or  to  recall  particular 
incidents  and  happenings  in  their 
lives,  or  to  bespeak  a  friendly 
greeting  and  word,  with  their  fel- 
low members,  they  all  stand  upon 
a  common  level,  wether  they  be 
rich  or  poor. 

At  least  once  every  month  dur- 
ing the  year  the  boys  meet  to  en- 
joy an  evening  together,  and  if  a 
stranger  should  appear  to  observe 
their  conduct  during  the  meeting 
he  would  note  the  warm  hand- 
clasp they  greet  each  other  with, 
and  would  note  with  satisfaction 
the    eagerness    and    the    sincerity 


THOS.  P.  GARRITY 

President 
South  of  Market  Boya 


they  express  in  their  behavior  to- 
ward one  another.  There  is  no 
guile  exhibited  by  them,  nor  does 
envy  or  jealousy  enter  their  minds 
at  the  good  fortune  that  has  come 
to  their  boyhood  companion  and 
friend,  and  they  have  only  sincere 
sympathy  for  those  whom  for- 
tune has  deserted  or  whose  health 
has  suffered  in  the  tumults  of  life. 
The  Society  of  California  Pio- 
neers and  other  organizations  of 
a  kindred  nature  were  founded  on 
much  less  foundation  than  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  In  c. 
Through  all  the  years,  since  their 
coming  to  California,  these  soci- 
eties have  prospered  and  grown ; 
the  founders  of  them  have  passed 


away,  it  is  true,  but  their  descend- 
ants have  continued  to  perpetuate 
the  organizations  their  forbears 
have  founded,  and  we  hope  that 
our  descendants  will  perpetuate 
our  organization  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  South  of  Market  Boys. 
Inc.,  continues  to  grow  in  numl  "s 
and  strength,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  it  has  an  wholesome 
appeal  to  the  better  side  of  every 
man's  nature.  It  brings  to  the 
fore  all  those  kindly  instincts 
which  are  so  much  admired  in 
man.  We  have  the  material,  and 
we  know  that  our  organization 
will  continue  to  prosper  and  en- 
dure just  as  organizations  of  a 
similar  kind  have  prospered  and 
endured  in  San  Francisco. 

The  South  of  Market  Boys.  Inc.. 
seeks  not  only  to  amuse  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  entertain  them  month- 
ly, but.  to  bring  out  in  every  mem- 
ber all  of  the  nobility  of  charac- 
ter and  kindliness  that  we  know 
he  is  possessed  of.  To  those  who 
are  unfortunate  in  life,  it  is  our 
hope  that  those  more  fortunate 
may  give  them  a  helping  hand  in 
the  hour  of  their  adversity. 

South  of  Market  was  a  great 
district  before  1906,  and  from  it 
came  many  of  the  leaders  of  our 
community.  Many  of  them  came 
from  lowly  homes  but  they  per- 
formed their  tasks  with  honesty 
and  fortitude.  The  district  was 
long  in  building  up.    The  Hercu- 
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lean  task  of  levelling  the  sand- 
hills, grading  the  streets,  erecting 
the  homes  and  factories  extended 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  our  pioneer 
mothers  and  fathers  which  accom- 
plished the  great  work.  So,  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.,  is  hut 
in  its  infancy,  and  we  are  pioneers 
in  spirit,  building  up  an  organiza- 
tion that  eventually  will  be  known 
for  its  leadership  in  all  that  stands 
for  the  good  of  our  helnved  San 
Francisco. 

We  are  not  a  partisan  organ- 
ization confining  our  efforts  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  good  of  a  par- 
ticular district  in  San  Francisco. 
We  stand  for  all  San  Francisco. 
Our  membership  is  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  and  hundreds 
of  former  South  of  Market  boys 
are  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try. To  those  who  reside  abroad 
we  are  a  connecting  link  with  the 
past,  and  to  those  who  reside  in 
San  Francisco  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  we  are  a  vital  force  in  the 
growing  future  of  San  Francisco. 
The  membership  are  united  in 
one  common  purpose  and  are 
working  for  one  common  end — 
the  future  of  our  city,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  all  those  fine  sen- 
timents and  friendships  that  make 
life  worth  living,  and  that  made 
our  youth  and  boyhood  something 
to  be  envied  by  the  less  fortunate 
who  did  not  spend  their  early  lives 
South  of  Market. 

South  of  Market,  with  its  fine 
home  life  and  sweet  and  homely 
virtues,  lives  once  again  in  the 
hearts  of  the  membership  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.,  and 
let  us  sincerely  hope  that  our  con- 
duc1  in  life  will  prove  us  worthy 
of  tin-  task  we  have  undertaken, 
in  making  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc.,  the  one  worthwhile  or- 
ganization in  our  great  nnd  grow- 
ing community. 


OLD     CHURCHES     IN     THE 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  ST. 

DISTRICT 

Compiled   from   Langley's   San 
Francisco  Directory  1883-1884 


By  A.  F.  Westing 


Roman  Catholic 

St.  Patrick's  Church.  Location — 
north  side  of  .Mission,  i>Mw  i  en 
Third  nnd  Fourth.  Rev.  Peter  -l 
Cri-y.  Pastor;  Rev.  Thomas  Lar- 
kin.  Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan,  and 
Rev.  H.  P.  Gallagher,  assistants. 


Pastoral    residence,    74-4    Mission 
street. 

St.  Joseph's  Church.  Location — 
west  side  of  Tenth  street,  between 
Folsom  and  Howard.  Rev.  P. 
Scanlon,  Pastor;  Rev.  J.  A.  Galla- 
gher, Rev.  Hugh  Largan  and  Rev. 
P.  J.  O'Connor,  assistants.  Resi- 
dence adjoining  the  church.  This 
church  was  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice on  the  eighth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1861. 

St.  Rose's  Church.  Location— 
Brannan  street,  near  Fourth.  Rev. 
D.  F.  Nugent,  Pastor;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Nugent  and  Rev.  C.  O'Connor,  As- 
sistant Pastors.  Residence  adjoin- 
.  ing  the  church.  This  church,  which 
was  instituted  as  a  chapel,  and 
served  from  the  various  other  Ro- 
man Catholic  Churches  of  the  city, 
has  been  entirely  remodeled  and 
rebuilt,  and  a  separate  parish  con- 
stituted for  it.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  April  20,  1879. 
Baptist 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church. 
Location — northeast  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Jessie  streets.  Rev.  I.  S. 
Kalloch,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  Residence, 
Castro  street,  between  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth. 
Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Advent.  Loca- 
tion— south  side  of  Howard  street, 
opposite  New  Montgomery.  Right 
Riev.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  D.  D., 
EJishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Califor- 
nia, Rector.  Residence,  southwest 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Eddy  Sts. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Githens,  Assistant  Rec- 
tor. Residence,  623  Howard  street. 
Study  at  the  church.  This  parish 
was  organized  June,  1858.  The 
present  church  building  was  com- 
pleted and  consecrated  February 
24,  1861. 

St.  Alban's  Church.  Present 
place  'J'  worship,  Cambrian  Hall. 
1 133  Mission  street.  Rector  vacant, 
Organized  in  1S7U  as  a  Free  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  full  choral  ser- 
vices. It  is  now  under  t ho  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  I  liocese,  W.  I !.  Badger,  Super- 
intendent of  Sunday  School. 
Evangelical 
St.  Paul's  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Location — south 
side  of  Mission  street,  between 
Fifth  Mud  Sixth.  Rev.  J.  M.  Bueh- 
ler,  Pastor.  Residence,  953  Mission 
street.  This  church  was  Organized 
on  the  fifteenth  daj  of  May,  1867. 
First  Evangelical  R  e  f  o  r  m  e  d 
Church  (German).  Location — east 
side  of  Eleventh  street,  between 
Market  and  Mission.  Rev.  J.  Fu- 


endeling,  Pastor.  Residence,  29 
Eleventh  street,  basement  of  the 
church.  This  society  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Fox  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1869.  The 
church,  occupied  by  the  congrega- 
tion, was  dedicated  December  15, 
1872. 

Emanuel  Church  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Association.  Location, 
north  side  of  Jessie  street,  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh.  Rev. 
F.  W.  Voeglin,  Pastor.  Residence, 
538  Jessie  street  in  rear  of  church. 
French  Reformed  Evangelical 
Church.  Present  place  of  worship, 
rooms  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  539  Howard  St. 
Rev.  Edmond  Verrue,  Pastor. 
Residence,  1912  Stockton  street, 
Hebrew 
Congregation  Beth  Menahim 
Streisand.  Minna  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth.  Rabbi  vacant. 
L.  Levin,  President. 

Methodist 
Howard  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Location  —  south 
side  of  Howard  street,  between 
Second  and  Third.  Rev.  F.  F. 
Jewell,  D.  D.,  Pastor.  Residence, 
S  Hubbard  street.  This  society  was 
organized  in  1852. 

Central  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Location— north  side  of 
Mission  street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  Rev.  Elbert  R.  Dille, 
Pastor.  Residence,  1024  Mission 
street.  The  church  was  organized 
in  1864. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Location — north  side  of 
Folsom  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  Rev.  Reinhard  Steinbach. 
Pastor.  Residence,  864  Folsom 
street,  rear.  This  church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  Fall  of  1855. 

St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chinch,  South.  Location  —  west 
side  of  Russ  street,  between  How- 
ard and  Folsom.  This  church  was 
reorganized  in  October,  1S58. 

Scandinavian  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  Place  of  worship  on 
north  side  of  Harrison  street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  streets. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Wigren,  Pastor.  Resi- 
dence, 923%  Harrison  street.  This 
church  was  organized  September 
27.  1S75. 

Presbyterian 

Howard  Presbyterian  Church. 
Location — south  side  of  Mission 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.. 
Rev.  Robert  MaeKenzie,  Pastor. 
Residence  1124  Eddy  street,  The 
church  was  organized,  September, 
1850. 

( Continued  on   Page  17) 
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Famous  Fire  Bells  of  San  Francisco 


By/ALBEKT'V.  WHEELAN 


I. 

Our  First  Fire  Bell 

Monumental  Engine  Companies^ 
Nos.  6,  7  and  8,  were  organized  in 
June,  1850,  consisting  of  three  en- 
gines, on  the  plan  of  the-  Balti- 
more Fire  Department, :  as  an  in- 
dependent association.  They  pur- 
chased three  engines,  known  in 
Baltimore  as  the  Mechanical 
Union  and  Franklin,  all  of  which 
had  been  shipped  to  San  Francis- 
co. The  organizers  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  Messrs.  George  H. 
Ilossefros,  William  Divier,  John  S. 
Weathered,  John  Capprise,  Robert 
B.  Hampton.  W.  H.  Silverthorne, 
J.  H.  Ruddick  and  other  old  Balti- 
morean  firemen. 

The  membership  was  wholly 
southern  in  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy, and,  at  one  time,  numbered 
over  three  hundred.  The  City 
Council  could  not,  under  the  law, 
recognize  independent  fire  com- 
panies, and  could  make  no  appro- 
priation for  their  support.  In  Sep- 
tember,  1850,  the  association 
joined  the  general  volunteer  or- 
ganization, and  received  numbers 
6,  7,  and  8  to  designate  their  ap- 
paratus. Their  delay  in  joining  the 
fire  department  caused  the  asso- 
ciation to  receive  higher  numbers 
than  fire  companies  organized 
much  later. 

In  January,  1853,  the  Monu- 
mentals  resigned  the  number  8, 
and  ran  two  companies,  Nos.  6 
and  7,  until  April  1,  1854,  when 
they  resolved  themselves  into  num- 
ber 6,  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
working  a  new  engine,  just  re- 
ceived by  them,  from  Baltimore, 
where  it  had  been  built  by  a  fa- 
mous builder  of  fire  engines — 
Rogers.  

George  II.  Ilossefros,  who  had 
been  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department,  for  two  years,  prior 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Mon- 
umentals,  was  elected  Foreman  of 
the  consolidated  Monumental  Com- 
pany, No.  6. 

From  the  time  of  its  reorgan- 
ization, this  i';iinous  fire  company 
was  always  referred  to  and  called, 
by  the  neople  of  the  city,  as  "BIG 
SIX  ON  THE  HILL."  Its  head- 
quarters being  in  Brenham  Place, 


ALBERT  P.   WHEELAN 

between  Clay  and  Washington 
streets,  facing  Portsmouth  Square. 

In  1854,.  this  engine  company, 
after  receiving  their  new  engine 
from  Rogers  of  Baltimore,  resolv- 
ed to  raze  their  old  building,  and 
to  build  a  new  engine  house  on  the 
site:  During  the  building  opera- 
tions they  moved  to  Dupont  street, 
between  Clay  and  Washington 
streets,  which  they  used  as  tem- 
porary headquarters.  When  the 
new  building  was  completed  the 
iniiipany  occupied  it.  When  the 
volunteer  fire  department  was  dis- 
banded and  the  paid  department 
came  into  existence,  this  building 
was  used  by  the  "EXEMPT  FIRE 
COMPANY"  as  a  meeting  place 
and  the  upper  floor  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fire  alarm  system. 

Surmounting  the  first  engine 
house  of  the  Monumentals  was  a 
bell— ywt  merely  a  bell,  but  "the 
bell"  of  San  Francisco..  It  weighed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
and  cost  the  firemen  one  dollar  a 
pound. ;  This  bell,  in  awful  tones, 
gave  the  signal,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1851,  for  the  assembling  of 
the  first  Vigilance  Committee,  and 
tolled  the  death  knell  of  four  men 
executed  by  the  citizens,  and  again 
upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

This  ■■bell  was  plaeed  in  position 


on  the  engine  house  early  in  1850, 
and  was  the  first  bell  used  by  the 
Americans  in  San  Francisco.  The 
only  other  bells  in  existence,  be- 
ing the  bells  of  Mission  Dolores. 
The  bell  remained  in  the  belfry  of 
the  engine  house,  until  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1855,  when  it  was 
removed  to  temporary  headquar- 
ters of  the  company  on  Dupont 
street. 

The  first  fire  for  which  the  bell 
was  rung  was  the  burning  of  the 
steamers  Santa  Clara  and  Hart- 
ford, lying  at  Long  Wharf,  now 
Commercial  street,  March  3,  1851, 
and  it  sounded  its  last  alarm  of 
fire,  July  25,  1855,  for  a  fire  in 
the  stable  of  Pat  Hunt,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Sacramento  and  Kearny 
streets.  At  this  time  it  was  found 
that  the  bell  was  cracked.  The 
company  tried  all  means  to  have 
it  restored  to  its  old  familiar 
sound,  but  failed.  It  was.  then 
placed  in  the  new  building  as  a 
memento  of  the  early  days  of  the 
fire  company. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Monument- 
als, in  August,  1863,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  presenting  the  bell  to 
the  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
and  a  committee  of  two,  consisting 
of  George  H.  Hossefros  and  Char- 
les Duane,  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  their  wishes.  This  was  done 
on  August  18,  1863,  and  the  old 
bell,  which  had  rung  many  a  peal 
of  public  rejoicing  and  public  woe, 
was  delivered  to  the  Pioneers, 
where  it  rested  for  many  years,  as 
an  exhibit,  in  Pioneer  Hall,  Gold 
and  Montgomery  streets,  until  it 
was  removed  to  the  museum  in 
New  Pioneer  Hall,  on  Fourth 
street,  site  of  the  Argonaut  Hotel, 
and  where  it  was  destroyed,  with 
other  priceless  and  unique  relics 
of  the  early  days,  in  the  great 
conflagration  of  1906. 

It  has  always  been  claimed  by 
those  who  profess  to  have  positive 
knowledge  as  to  the  fate  of  this 
bell,  that  it  was  sold  by  the  Monu- 
mentals, and  purchased  by  Petalu- 
niii  men,  and  donated  by  the  pur- 
chasers to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Petaluma.  This  is  an  er- 
ror. When  the  bell  became  cracked 
it  was  useless  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept old  metal.   The  bell  that  was 
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purchased  by  the  Petaluma  men 
and  donated  to  the  church,  was 
the  second  bell  used  by  the  fire 
company  and  not  the  first  Monu- 
mental bell. 

n. 

The  Monumentals'  Second  Fire 
Bell 

The  second  bell,  surmounting 
the  new  fire  house  of  the  Monu- 
mentals,  was  discarded  by  them, 
and  up  to  about  ten  years  ago, 
hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Petaluma,  Cali- 
fornia. It  did  not  always  summon 
its  hearers  to  peaceful  worship.  It 
was  brought  from  Baltimore,  and 
did  its  duty,  ringing  out  alarms 
of  fire  for  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, giving  them  warning  of  the 
great  fires  that  devastated  the 
city.  Sometimes  it  brought  feel- 
ings of  rejoicing  to  its  hearers  and 
its  sound,  at  other  times,  caused 
thrills  of  dismay. 

This  bell  was  sold  in  1857,  and 
purchased  by  M.  Doyle  of  Peta- 
luma and  Santa  Rosa,  and  John 
Scroufe,  of  the  firm  of  Scroufe  & 
McCorum,  of  Petaluma. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  had 
been  formed  in  Petaluma,  and 
needed  a  bell.  Doyle  and  Scroufe 
donated  the  church  the  second 
Monumental  Bell,  in  1857. 

On  the  question  of  secession  and 
slavery  the  communicants  of  the 
church  were  divided.  The  south- 
ern element  was  stronger  and  con- 
trolled the  church  organization. 
Doyle  was  a  northern  man,  with 
strong  northern  sympathies,  and 
he  vowed  that  that  bell  should 
never  call  southern  supporters  to- 
gether  for  worship.  He  quietly 
had  the  bell  removed  from  the 
church  belfry  and  placed  aboard 
a  steamer  bound  for  San  Francis- 
co. When  its  removal  was  dis- 
covered the  Southerners  formed  a 
posse,  rescued  the  bell  from  the 
steamer,  and  replaced  it  in  the 
church  tower. 

One  night,  soon  after,  a  wild 
peal  from  the  belfry  of  the  church 
.unused  the  quiet,  sleeping  town. 
Only  once  the  hell  rang  out,  as  it 
had  never  rung  before.  Never 
again  could  it  sound  so  loud  and  so 
clear,  and  when  the  curious  people, 
wondering  at  the  strange  midnight 
alarm,  climbed  the  belfry  the  next 
morning,  they  found  the  bell 
ruined.  A  sledge  wielded  by  a 
strong  arm  had  dealt  it  a  tremen- 
dous blow  and  cracked  it.  Several 
efforts  were  made  to  restore  its 
pure  tone,  but  in  vain.  Despite  its 


injury,  the  church  people  have 
kept  the  old  bell  and  feel  proud  of 
its  history. 

Some  years  ago,  the  old  church, 
where  the  bell  hung  for  many 
years,  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  a  new  church  building.  Efforts 
were  made  by  many  San  Francis- 
cans to  obtain  the  bell  from  the 
congregation  of  this  church,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  bell 
that  summoned  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  1851.  The  church  people, 
however,  believing  that  the  bell 
was  a  valuable  historical  relic,  re- 
fused to  part  with  it,  unless  a  large 
and  substantial  donation  was  made 
to  their  building  fund.  No  one 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  bell, 
and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  church,  tongueless  and  silent 
forevermore. 

m. 

San  Francisco's  First  Official  Fire 
Bell 

The  population  of  San  Francisco 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  early  fif- 
ties. Many  new  and  substantial 
buildings  had  been  erected,  and 
the  city  was  coming  to  the  front 
as  a  great  metropolis.  "With  rapid 
strides  in  population  and  building, 
modern  improvements  became  a 
necessity.  The  sand-hills  were  be- 
ing levelled,  new  streets  opened, 
and  new  sub-divisions  created  for 
building  purposes.  The  people  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  city,  always  had  a  fear  of 
fire,  and  everything  that  could  be 
done  to  prepare  against  such  fires 
as  they  passed  through  in  the  very 
early  days  of  the  city,  was  being 
done  by  the  authorities.  Large  cis- 
terns were  built  in  various  strat- 
egic points  in  the  city;  many  of 
the  cisterns  being  built  of  brick 
and  holding  as  much  as  ninety 
thousand  gallons  of  water.  The 
city  council  determined  that  a  new 
fire  alarm  system  was  a  necessity. 
A  new  city  fire  bell  was  ordered 
from  bell  founders  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  due  course  of  time, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  was 
duly  installed  in  a  tower  on  the 
roof  of  the  City  Hall  (formerly 
the  Jenny  Lind  Theatre),  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

The  bell  was  installed,  either  in 
the  latter  part  of  1853,  or  the  early 
part  of  1854?  The  city  was  divid- 
ed into  eight  fire  districts.  A  new 
position  was  created,  that  of  bell- 
ringer.  Three  men  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Delegates  of 
the  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
from  the  membership  of  the  fire 


companies,  and  they  were  paid 
one  hundred  dollars  per  month 
for  their  services,  which  was  to 
serve  an  eight  hour  watch  beside 
the  fire  bell.  When  they  discover- 
ed a  fire,  they  guesed  at  its  loca- 
tion and  gave  the  alarm. 

The  South  of  Market  district 
was  designated  by  seven  taps  on 
the  bell.  This  system  continued 
for  some  years  and  when  the 
volunteer  fire  department  d  i  s  - 
banded,  this  bell  was  removed  to 
the  roof  of  the  old  Monumental 
Fire  Engine  Company,  where  it 
rang  out  the  fire  alarms  to  the 
extra-men  of  the  paid  depart- 
ment. 

This  fire  bell  was  a  ponderous 
one,  weighing  many  hundreds  of 
pounds.  It  sounded  its  last  alarm 
on  the  morning  of  April  18,  1906. 
The  supports  of  the  bell  tower 
were  burned  in  the  great  fire,  and 
the  bell  fell  more  than  seventy- 
five  feet  to  the  ground,  burying 
itself  deep  in  the  earth,  and  was 
afterwards  covered  with  the  de- 
bris of  the  old  fire  house,  which 
had  been  totally  destroyed. 

This  fire  bell  is  now  an  histori- 
cal exhibit  in  the  Pioneer  Room 
of  the  M.  H.  De  Young  Memorial 
Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park.  One 
side  of  it  is  cracked  in  three 
places.  The  cracks,  if  joined  to- 
gether, would  form  the  letter  T, 
and  around  its  edge  is  melted  in 
several  places,  showing  the  heat 
it  was  subjected  to,  while  just  be- 
low the  cracks  a  large  piece  of  the 
bell  has  entirely  melted  away. 

This  bell  was  cast  in  Boston, 
and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  larged  raised  letters,  on 
the  side  opposite  the  damaged 
portion  of  it. 

Cast  by 
Henry  N.  Hooper  &  Company, 

Boston,  1853 

San  Francisco  Fire  Department 

Organized  1850 

George  N.   Hossefros, 

Chief  Engineer 


How  An  Old  Time  South  of  Mar- 
ket Fire  Fighter  Saved  the  Big 

Bell  from  Destruction 
There  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  1860,  a  young  man,  full  of  high 
adventure  and  youthful  spirit,  lie 
was  determined  to  make  San 
Francisco  his  home,  and  spend  his 
life  in  this  city.  His  name  was 
John  J.  Guilfoyle,  a  native  of 
Dublin,  Ireland  who  had  emi- 
grated with  his  parents  to  New 
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York,  when  he  was  four  years  of 
age.  He  was  reared  and  educated 
in  New  York  City,  had  all  the  ad- 
miration and  love  that  small  boys 
and  youths  could  imbibe  from 
constant  association  with  the 
"Fires  Jakies  of  New  York."  Mr. 
Guilfoyle  lived  for  many  years 
on  Mission  street,  near  Anthony. 
He  was  an  early  South  of  Market 
resident,  but  later  in  life  became 
a  resident  of  the  Mission  district. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  he  joined  VIGILANT 
ENGINE  COMPANY,  No.  9,  and 
remained  a  member  until  he  was 
mustered  out  of  service  in  1866, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Exempt  Fire  Company.  From  the 
time  of  his  becoming  a  member  of 
No.  9,  he  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  its  history  and  progress. 

Vigilant  Engine  Company,  No. 
9,  was  a  New  York  company,  and 
was  housed  in  a  fire  house  on  the 
westerly  side  of  Stockton  street, 
just  south  of  Broadway.  Their 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  New 
York  side  lever  engine.  It  was 
organized  April  8,  1852,  by  Messrs. 
R.  Roberts,  W.  H.  Bovee,  J.  D. 
Bluxome,  and  others. 

Housed  in  the  old  Monumental 
engine  house  was  a  large  collec- 
tion of  old-time  fire  relics  and 
mementoes,  collected  by  the  ex- 
empt firemen  and  donated  by 
many  old  timers  to  them.  The 
destruction  of  this  historical  ex- 
hibit was  a  great  loss,  and  few 
felt  its  loss  more  keenly  than  Mr. 
Guilfoyle.  Very  few  San  Francis- 
cans knew  of  the  collection,  nor 
did  many  care  Avhether  it  sur- 
vived or  not.  This  collection  was 
unique,  and  could  never  be  re- 
placed. 

Shortly  after  the  fire  of  1906, 
Mr.  Guilfoyle  sat  in  Portsmouth 
Square,  thinking  of  the  old  days 
and  the  old  boys,  when  an  un- 
usual soimd  aroused  him.  It  was 
the  peal  of  a  bell.  It  seemed  to  him 
like  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul.  Quick- 
ly locating  the  sound,  and  raking 
his  memory  to  recall  where  he  had 
heard  the  sound  before,  he  re- 
called it.  It  was  the  old  fire  bell. 
Quickly  approaching  the  ruins  of 
the  old  fire  house,  he  saw  a  man 
about  to  strike  the  big  bell,  partly 
buried  in  the  earth  and  surround- 
ed by  burnt  bricks  and  twisted 
iron  and  other  debris.  He  called 
to  the  man,  who  put  down  his 
sledge,    and    in    an    instant    Mr. 


Guilfoyle  stood  before  him,  indig- 
nant and  angry.  He  commanded 
the  man  to  desist  from  striking 
the  bell  again  with  the  hammer. 

The  man  told  Mr.  Guilfoyle  that 
he  owned  the  bell.  That  he  had 
purchased  all  the  material  in  the 
lot,  and  he  intended  to  do  what 
he  wished  with  the  bell.  He  would 
not  listen  to  the  appeal  made  to 
him  by  Mr.  Guilfoyle.  Realizing 
that  words  were  of  no  avail,  Po- 
lice Officer  George  Grunewald, 
who  happened  to  be  passing,  was 
called,  and  he,  threatening  to  ar- 
rest the  man,  prevented  the  des- 
truction of  the  bell. 

Mr.  Guilfoyle  quickly  looked 
around  for  further  help,  and  meet- 
ing several  other  old  exempt  fire- 
men who  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, called  upon  them  to  assist 
him.  They  were  Felix  Desmond. 
Henry  Hudson  and  Gus  Finn,  who 
immediately  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal. They  procured  a  block  and 
tackle;  raised  the  bell  from  its 
earthy  bed  and  placed  it  on 
skids;  then  obtaining  a  truck, 
they  loaded  the  bell  on  it  and 
brought  it  to  the  Park  Museum, 
where  it  now  rests  and  will  be 
venerated  for  years  to  come,  as  a 
great  historical  relic  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's early  days. 

Thus,  through  the  quick  wit  and 
foresight  of  an  old  timer,  John  J. 
Guilfoyle,  San  Francisco's  first  of- 
ficial fire  bell  was  saved  from  de- 
struction. 
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Here  is  a  song  that  we  used  to 
sing  some  fifty  years  ago.  In  those 
days  the  boys  all  had  their  favor- 
ite engine  company,  ours  being 
Engine  Number  Six,  which  was 
housed  on  Sixth  street  near  the 
corner  of  Shipley. 

This  song  is  respectfully  dedi- 
cated to  the  firemen  of  the  days 
that  are  gone. 

Number  One,  she's  bully  on   the 

run 
Along  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
Mexico  and  Texas,  too. 
Hurrah,  Santa  Ana ! 
Number  Two  has  a  bully  crew 
Along  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
Mexico  and  Texas  too. 
Hurrah,  Santa  Ana ! 
Santa  Ana's  dead  and  gone, 
Along  the  plains  of  Mexico. 
Number    Three    is    always    on    a 

spree, 
Along  the  plains  of  Mexico, 
Mexico  and  Texas,  too. 
Hurrah,  Santa  Ana! 
Number    Four    is    always    at    the 

door, 
Number  Five  she's  still  alive. 
Number  Six  she's  full  of  tricks. 
Number   Seven   will    never    go   to 

heaven. 
Number  Eight  she*s  always  late, 
Number  Nine  is  a  bully  engine. 
Number  Ten  runs  like  a  big  fat 

hen. 
The  first  verse  was  sung  after 
the  odd  numbered  companies,  and 
the    verse    and    chorus    was   sung 
after    the    even    numbered    com 
panies. 
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"SOUTH  OF  MARKET"  LONG 
AGO 


Mision  street  was  Mission  street 
when  Market  street  was  not  even 
a  pup,  and  Folsoni  street  also  was 
Folsom  street  at  the  same  period. 

In  the  light  of  modern  grades 
and  improvements,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  time  was  when  what 
is  now  Market  street  was  a  region 
of  impassable  sandhills,  ranging 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  abrupt  and  physically  im- 
possible for  traffic.  But  such  a 
time  existed,  and  in  the  fifties  of 
the  last  century  the  region  ' '  South 
of  Market"  afforded  the  only  feas- 
ible route  whereby  travelers  afoot, 
on  horseback,  or  otherwise,  could 
find  their  way  from  the  populous 
district  about  the  bay  front,  east 
of  Stockton  street  and  north  of 
Bush  street,  to  the  place  that  is 
now  the  Civic  Center. 

And  to  reach  the  latter  locality, 
for  funeral  or  other  purposes— a 
cemetery  being  its  only  attraction 
— cost  money,  if  one  were  to  do 
it  in  style.  It  involved  a  trip 
down  Third  street  to  Mission 
street,  and  then  up  Mission  street 
to  what  is  now  Sixth  street,  over 
a  toll  road.  The  toll  road  was  a 
planked  road  forty  feet  wide,  pav- 
ed with  great  four-inch  planks, 
each  twenty  feet  long  and  about 
two  feet  wide  meeting  in  the 
center  of  the  thoroughfare. 

Toll  gates  were  set  at  intervals 
along  the  route,  so  that  nobody 
cutting  in  from  intermediate 
points  could  sneak  through  as  a 
dead-head. 


The  Mission  Plank  Road  was 
owned  by  a  company  that  was  or- 
ganized November  19,  1850.  Its 
first  president  was  Charles  B.  Pol- 
linniis,  of  Alsop  &  Company,  mer- 
chants, who  Jater  became  Super- 
intendent of  the  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  Railroad.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  Center,  who  be- 
came president  of  the  Plank  Roads 


Company  in   1856.    Henry  Baker 
was  secretary. 

This  company  first  built  the 
Mission  Plank  Road  from  Third 
street  to  Sixteenth  street,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  and  one-quarter 
miles,  which  was  completed  Janu- 
ary 25,  1851.  It  then  built  the  Fol- 
som Street  Plank  Road,  from 
Third  to  Sixteenth  street,  two  and 
one-eighth  miles,  which  was  com- 
pleted November  14,  1852. 

These  roads  put  the  district 
"South  of  Market"  on  the  map 
many  years  before  there  was  any 
"Market"  to  be  south  of.  The 
reasons  why  there  was  then  no 
Market  street  north  of  the  name 
were  various.  Chief  of  them  was 
the  fact  that  Market  street  pre- 
sented such  topographical  difficul- 
ties as  those  above  referred  to.  At 
Kearney  street  there  was  a  hill 
eighty  feet  high.  Between  Powell 
and  Mason  streets  there  was  a 
ridge  that  was  one  hundred  feet 
high  at  Ellis  street  and  sixty  feet 
high  near  Mission.  Between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets  the  hills  rang- 
ed from  eighty  feet  on  the  north 
near  Eddy  to  forty  feet  on  the 
south  side  of  Market  street. 

Near  McAllister  street  was  a  hill 
about  forty  feet  high,  but  through 
McAllister  street  itself,  flowed  the 
waters  of  the  San  Souci  Creek 
from  away  out  on  Divisadero 
street,  At  one  time,  in  1862,  when 
the  lake  on  Divisadero  street,  in 
which  normally,  the  waters  of  the 
creek  were  stored,  broke  its  banks, 
the  waters  flowed  down  and  caus- 
ed a  great  inundation  of  the  dis- 
trict "South  of  Market"  about 
Seventh  and  Mission  streets,  and 
left  a  pond  known  for  years  as 
Pioche's  Lake,  at  Minna  and  Sev- 
enth streets. 

At  Grove  and  Market  streets 
the  hill  was  a  hundred  feet  high; 
at  Ninth  street,  eight;  feet. 

It  was  not  until  David  Ilewes 
came  along  with  his  steam  paddies 
in  the  later  fifties  and  cul  the 
grade  through  Market  street,  thus 
pioneering  a  route  for  the  firsl 
steam  railway  up  Market  street, 
which  was  opened  in  July,  1860 
that  this  thoroughfare  became  of 
any  consequence.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  only  real  thoroughfares 
west  of  Third  street  to  the  Mission 
district  were  Mission  and  Folsom 
streets. 

At  least  half  the  churches  in 
the  town  were  then  "South  of 
Market,"  as  were  some  of  our 
most   important   industries.    The 


race  tracks  were  also  in  that  re- 
gion, as  well  as  many  schools  and 
hospitals. 

The  nucleus  of  our  present  great 
sugar  manufacturing  industry  was 
the  San  Francisco  Sugar  Refinery, 
organized  chiefly  by  George  Gor- 
don, of  South  Park  fame,  and 
opened  on  the  corner  of  Harrison 
and  Eighth  streets  in  1856.  The 
factory  was  a  five-story  building, 
75  by  122  feet.  It  got  the  requisite 
water  supply  from  two  artesian 
wells  that  gushed  five  feet  above 
the  ground  level,  and  furnished 
70,000  gallons  a  day  at  a  period 
when  good  spring  water  was  one 
of  the  expensive  luxuries  of  the 
city,  and  there  was  no  Spring  Val- 
ley Company  in  sight.  The  latter 
company  was  not  organized  until 
June,  1858. 

Another  important  industrial 
plant  of  the  fifties  was  John  G. 
North's  Shipyard  at  Steamboat 
Point,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and 
King  streets,  where  the  Mission 
Creek  drawbridge  now  operates. 

Here,  on  June  2,  1860,  was 
launched  the  famous  river  steam- 
er, Chrysoplis,  the  largest  steam- 
ship built,  up  to  that  period,  in 
California,  and  one  famous  for 
many  years  on  the  Sacramento 
river.  In  1875  this  vessel  was  re- 
built and  renamed  the  Oakland. 
She  is  now  the  staunch  old  South- 
ern Pacific  ferryboat,  Oakland,  on 
the  transbay  run;  and,  if  anyone 
cares  to  investigate  the  matter  in 
her  engine  room,  the  passenger  of 
1927  can  see  that  her  engines  are 
the  same  that  were  installed  in 
her  sixty-seven  years  ago.  The 
steamer  Capital,  another  fine  and 
famous  Sacramento  River  steam- 
ship, was  launched  from  the  same 
yard,  November  4,  1865. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  since  de- 
veloped into  the  Union  Iron 
Works  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, were  first  opened  by  Pet- 
er Donahue  at  First  and  Mission 
streets  in  1849.  Practically  all  the 
big  iron  works  of  the  Pioneer  days 
were  established  south  of  Market 
street. 

The  San  Francisco  Gas  Works, 
that  have  since  developed  into  the 
Pacific  (ins  and  Electric  Company, 
now  the  second  largest  power  com- 
pany  on  earth,  were  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  in 
1852,  and  started  operations  in  the 
block  bounded  by  First,  Howard, 
Fremont  and  Natoma  streets.  The 
refuse  coal-tar  running  from  these 
works  into  the  adjacent  waters  of 
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the  bar  gave  that  locality  the 
name  o'f  Tar  Flat  by  which  it  was 
known  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great 
Fire. 

Aside  from  creating  Tar  Flat, 
the  Gas  Works  served  as  a  land- 
mark for  identifying  other  estab- 
lishments in  that  locality.  For  in- 
stance there  were  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works  of  the  Vulcan  Foundry! 
Company,  established  in  1851,  by 
the  same  George  Gordon  of  the 
Sugar  Works,  and  four  associates. 
These  were  "on  the  east  side  of 
First  street,  next  to  the  Gas 
Works,"  or  "First  street  near  the 
Gas  Works."  No  number  was 
used.  It  was  the  same  with  many 
other  concerns. 

Another  very  important  estab- 
lishment of  the  early  fifties  was 
the  California  Metallurgical 
Works,  originally  founded  by 
Wass,  Uznay  &  Company,  about 
1855,  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Brannan  and  Seventh  streets.  This 
firm  was  succeeded  by  Kellogg, 
Hewston  &  Company.  Both  firms 
coined  $20  and  $50  gold  pieces. 
Some  of  these  $2/)  pieces  have 
since  sold  as  high  as  $700  each. 
The  $50  pieces  of  those  issues  are 
not  so  rare  but  are  each,  worth 
more  than  $100.  This  shows  how 
good  the  Brannan  street  money 
was. 

Aside  from  these  business  es- 
tablishments, the  country  along 
Mission  and  Folsom  streets  was 
fairly  well  settled  early  in  the  fif- 
ties, and  quite  an  important  num- 
ber of  homes,  as  well  as  a  gener- 
ous sprinkling  of  road  houses  for 
the  entertainment  of  local  guests 
or  of  travelers  en  route  from  the 
business  districts  around^  Mont- 
gomery street  to  the  Mission  Do- 
lores, or  down  the  Peninsula. 

Many  of  these  are  famous  in 
the  history  of  our  Pioneer  Days. 
The  Mansion  House  wherein  Bob 
Ridley  purveyed  milk  punches 
that  were  already  renowned  in 
1849,  was  established  in  part  of  the 
old  Mission  Dolores,  and  there- 
fore, was  doing  business  in  a  foun- 
dation that  was  as  old  as  San 
Francisco  itself. 

In  1850  the  place  was  conducted 
by  a  Mormon  family  named  Yates, 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  them  married  to  a  young  man, 
then  dying  of  tuberculosis.  A 
youthful  English  adventurer  nam- 
ed William  Shaw  arrived  at  the 
establishment  that  year  and  was 
taken  in  as  a  sort  of  general  help 
in  return  for  his  board  and  shel- 


ter. Later  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  where,  in  1851,  he  wrote 
a  book  called  "Golden  Dreams," 
recording  his  experiences  in  Cali- 
fornia. About  forty  pages  of  this 
work  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
his  experiences  while  thus  em- 
ployed. Therein  he  refers  to  the 
place  only  as  the  Mission  of  Do- 
lores. He  does  not  once  mention 
the  name  of  the  Mansion  House. 
The  book  is  now  very  rare. 

Next  to  the  Mansion  House  in 
antiquity  was  the  old  Nightingale 
saloon  at  what  is  now  the  north- 
west  corner   of  Mission   and  Six- 
teenth streets.   It  was  immortaliz- 
ed in  print  by  Bret  Harte  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  as  was  its 
neighbor,  the  Willows  Gardens  at 
Mission  and  Eighteenth  streets,  in 
that    author's    "Ballad    of    the 
Emu."    Bret  Harte,  at  that  time, 
was  a  compositor  on  the  old  Gold- 
en Era  and  lived  at  40  Silver  St. 
William    (Bill)    Shear   ran   the 
Nightingale  in  those  days.  It  was 
subsequently   leased   for    a   while 
by  Tony  Oaks,  but  Shear  took  it 
back  again.  Shear's  son,  Bill,  Jr., 
is  still  alive  in  San  Francisco.   It 
was  a  very  popular  rendezvous  of 
the  early  days,  and  it  was  from 
this   establishment  that  Ned  Mc- 
Gowan  escaped  Avhen  he  was  chas- 
ed by  the  Vigilantes  in  1856.    He 
was  helped  to  elude  his  pursuers 
by  Jim  Denniston,   who  married 
the  widow  of  Don  Francisco  Guer- 
rero, and  Ramon  Valencia.    These 
got   him    safely   on   the    road   to 
Santa   Barbara,   where   he   found 
asylum  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Nich- 
olas  Denn,   until  the   storm  was 
past. 

Bill  Shear,  at  one  time,  ran  the 
Union  or  Willows,  Race  Track, 
which  was  on  the  blocks  bounded 
by  Nineteenth,  Mission,  Twenty- 
third  and  Folsom  streets.  It  was 
a  pear-shaped  course,  and  the  en- 
trance was  on  Mission  street,  be- 
tween Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third  streets,  five  blocks  beyond 
the  Nightingale.  In  the  sixties 
this  track  was  owned  by  Robert 
G.  Perkins. 

Beyond  the  Union  Track,  was 
the  Pioneer  Race  Track,  bounded 
by  Mission.  Twenty-fourth.  Bry- 
ant and  Shotwell  streets.  It  was 
owned  by  George  Trent,  who  also 
owned  the  famous  racehorse,  Thad 
Stevens.  Treat  was  a  farmer,  and 
lived  in  his  farmhouse  at  what  is 
ik.w  the  northeast  corner  of  How- 
ard and  Twenty-fifth  streets. 


During  the  Civil  War,  this  race 
course  was  used  as  the  training 
camp  for  California  soldiers  that 
volunteered  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  some  18,000  volunteers  from 
California  served  in  the  Federal 
forces  during  that  struggle,  and 
most  of  them  went  via  the  old 
Pioneer  Race  Track.  Some  of  the 
old  buildings  of  the  period  are 
still  standing  on  the  property. 

James  F.  Quinn  was  the  origi- 
nal proprietor  of  the  Willows 
Park,  which  was,  in  a  way,  even 
more  famous  than  the  Nightingale, 
and  presented  attractions,  like  the 
Emu,  that  were  not  essayed  by 
the  old  Nightingale.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  square  bounded  by  Mis- 
sion, Eighteenth,  Valencia  and 
Nineteenth  streets.  Before  the 
roadhouse  was  built  it  was  the 
place  where  the  Pioneers  and  na- 
tive Californians,  in  1849,  1850 
and  1851,  used  to  have  their  bull 
vs.  bear  fights,  chicken  fights  and 
similar  entertainments.  These  were 
generally  opened  after  church 
hours  on  Sundays. 

Public  sentiment  put  a  stop  to 
these  exhibitions,  both  at  the  Wil- 
lows and  in  the  district  near  St. 
Francis  Church,  at  Vallejo  and 
Dupont  streets,  about  1852. 

The  Willows,  as  established  on 
more  modern  lines,  was  a  very  at- 
tractive resort  and  included  a  the- 
atre, an  open-air  restaurant  and 
other  allurements.  The  Union  Race 
Track  was  across  the  street,  and 
its  patrons  also  patronized  the) 
Willows.  Lotta  Crabtree  was  the 
most  famous  San  Francisco  ac- 
tress that  appeared  upon  its  stage. 
Joe  Murphy,  who  later  was  cele- 
brated for  his  Irish  character 
parts  was  doing  negro  minstrel 
turns   at  the  Willows  in  Lotta's 

day.  . 

This  was  during  the  sixties. 
when  the  Willows  was  conducted 
by  Ferdinand  Gilbert,  of  Gilbert's 
Melodeon,  Gilbert's  Museum,  Gil- 
bert 's  Olympic  and  other  famous 
down-town  establishments  of  the 
period. 

The  Melodeon  was  Lotta  s 
avenue  to  Sail  Francisco  fame 
when  she  was  only  fifteen  or  there- 
abouts, though  she  used  to  appear 
at  Petaluma  as  an  infant  prodigy 
at  the  age  of  six.  It  was  situated 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Kear- 
ny and  Clay  str<  ets  now  occupied 
1,V  the  McDohough  Brothers.  The 
members  of  Gilbert's  company 
would  double  up   on  their  turns, 
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performing  at  one  hour  at  the  Wil- 
lows, then  at  the  Melodeon,  then 
back  to  the  Willows  if  necessary. 
Sheridan  Corbyn  was  manager  for 
Gilbert  at  the  Willows  and  at  the 
Melodeon  in  1863,  when  the  pro- 
gramme at  each  place  included  the 
sisters,  Sophie  and  Irene  Worrell, 
who  starred  on  the  bill,  "Miss 
Lotta,"  (no  Crabtree  mentioned) 
"Little  Jennie,"  Nora  Rosa  and 
"The  Eccentric  Nig,"  Joe  Mur- 
phy. Tickets  to  Gilbert's  Grand 
Concert  Hall,  wherein  was  given 
the  Willows  show,  cost  25  cents. 
Steam  cars  left  Market  street  at 
Montgomery,  for  the  Mission  Do- 
lores (and  the  Willows)  every  fif- 
teen minutes ;  and  the  Willows,  be- 
sides providing  refreshments  of 
every  kind  at  reasonable  rates  in 
the  beautiful  pleasure  gardens, 
and  bar  adjacent  thereto,  also  held 
out  the  attraction  of  "moonlight 
dancing  in  the  magnificent  open- 
air  pavilion." 

In  due  time  other  establish- 
ments arose  in  the  approximate 
vicinity  of  this  popular  resort,  and 
sought  to  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Willows  menage  by  cater- 
ing to  the  overflow  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  One  of  these  places 
that  was  very  well  known  was  the 
Elysee  Gardens  Hotel,  conducted 
by  Mile.  Caroline  Duval,  which 
was  on  McLaren's  Lane  (now  Erie 
street)  opposite  Woodward's  Gar- 
dens. The  Elysee  Gardens,  how- 
ever, ante-dated  Woodward's  Gar- 
dens; but  Woodward's  Gardens 
when  opened,  helped  to  extend  the 
prosperity  of  Mile.  Duval  and  her 
attractive  assistants. 

Mile.  Duval's  establishment  was 
nearer  Folsom  than  Mission  street, 
on  Erie,  (which  runs  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets) 
and  therefore,  had  as  its  compar- 
ative neighbor,  in  the  fifties,  the 
Hall  Way  House  on  the  north  side 
of  Folsom  street,  between  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  streets,  which  was 
very  affably  presided  over  by 
.Mrs.  Emily  Edwards. 

There  were  some  persons  who 
criticized  Mrs.  Edwards'  minor  un- 
conventionalities,  but  to  the  Vet- 
eran Volunteer  Firemen  in  that  lo- 
cality, and  all  over  the  city,  she 
was  known  as  the  Firemen's 
Queen. 

One  night  a  house  nearby  went 
(in  fire,  and  a  group  of  four  Vol- 
unteer firemen  that  were  trying 
to  extinguish  the  flames  were 
caught  in  the  debris  when  the 
building  collapsed  over  them.    It 


was  Mrs.  Emily  Edwards  who  then 
rose  to  the  emergency.  She  dash- 
ed into  the  smoking  ruin,  tore  the 
debris  away  from  the  stricken  fire- 
men and  dragged  them  to  safety. 
West  of  Mrs.  Edwards'  Half 
Way  House,  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Folsom  and  Eleventh 
streets,  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Burns,  contractor  and  real  estate 
operator,  whose  sons,  the  late  Jas. 
and  Joseph  Burns,  were  the  first 
pupils  entered  in  St.  Joseph's 
School,  when  it  was  opened  by 
Father  Hugh  Gallagher  in  1865. 

St.  Joseph's  is  still  located  on 
the  same  site  at  Tenth  street  and 
between  Folsom  and  Howard 
streets,  where  the  church  was  first 
established  in  1861.  St.  Joseph's 
alumni  formed  an  association  last 
March  which  reckons  a  number  of 
very  distinguished  citizens  in  its 
membership. 

East  of  the  Fire  Queen's  Half 
Way  House,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  streets,  was  Mr.  Fred 
Grim's  hog  ranch,  and  two  blocks 
east  of  that  again,  on  Folsom 
street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth,  was  the  Mountain  View 
saloon,  conducted  by  Mr.  Pat 
Buckley,  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
"Phoenixiana"  of  John  Phoenix 
(Lieut.  George  H.  Derby,  U.  N. 
S.),  published  in  18  5  5.  The 
"Southwick's  Pass,"  mentioned 
in  the  same  skit,  was  the  toll-gate 
at  Folsom  and  Fifth  streets,  of 
which  Willet  Southwick  was  the 
collector.  As  chronicled  by  the 
merry  Phoenix,  it  cost  his  party 
$1.50  to  get  through.  West  of 
this  Pass  was  the  Valley  House, 
from  which  "Dr.  Dunshunner" 
was  so  uncomfortably  repulsed  by 
its  proprietor,  Mrs.  Bridget  Hub- 
bard, in  the  amusing  circum- 
stances that  are  recorded  by 
"John  Phoenix." 

To  return  to  the  consideration 
of  Mrs.  Edward's  establishment 
and  the  name  thereof:  Another 
well  known  Half  Wa\  House  in 
that  vicinity  was  the  one  estali 
lished  in  (lie  early  fifties  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Mission  street 
and  Ninth  street,  by  Sam  Makin. 
He    died    during    the    later    titties, 

and  the  place  was  thereafter  car 

ricd     on    for    some    years    by     Ins 
widow,  Mrs.  Catherine  iMakin. 

East  of  Makin's  on  Mission 
street  was  still  another  Half  Way 
Souse— Henry  L.  Bryant's,  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Ninth  street. 
I  low  th.se  two  protagonists  of  the 

Half   Way  hit   upon  the  same  title 


for  their  establishments  has  been 
forgotten.  No  doubt  the  coinci- 
dence led  to  some  hard  feelings. 
But  both  Bryant  and  Makin  were 
dead  and  their  widows  were  run- 
ning their  respective  saloons  be- 
fore 1860.  Mrs.  Bryant's,  on  the 
corner,  was  then  "Bryant's  Sa- 
loon;" Mrs.  Makin's,  farther 
west,  was  the  Half  Way  House. 

Another  famous  roadhouse  of 
the  early  days  was  the  Red  House, 
that  was  opened  on  the  corner  of 
Mission  and  Twenty-third  streets, 
adjacent  to  the  Pioneer  Race 
Track,  by  George  Ferguson  and 
John  Murphy.  One  night  in  the 
early  fifties,  it  was  the  scene  of 
a  dreadful  tragedy.  Thereafter, 
it  changed  hands,  was  painted 
white,  and  was  renamed  the  Pio- 
neer Race  Track  Hotel,  'by  5ts 
new  proprietor,  Mr.  Robert  Be- 
atty. 

But  this  was  too  much  of  a 
mouthful  for  the  returning  pa- 
trons of  the  old  Red  House.  And 
though  Mr.  Beatty  and  the  City 
Directory  called  the  establishment 
the  Pioneer  Race  Track  Hotel,  the 
public  reverted  to  original  princi- 
ples, changed  only  to  suit  the 
new  coat  of  paint,  and  called  it 
the  White  House.  By  this  name 
it  continued  to  be  known  for  years 
after  it  ceased  to  be  a  roadhouse, 
and  had  become  the  residence  of 
the  popular  "broker,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Briggs. 

Briggs  was  one  of  the  best 
known  professional  gamblers  of 
his  day,  and  especially  during  the 
period  when  practically  everybody 
in  San  Francisco  gambled  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom For  gentlemen  of  his  profes- 
sion to  describe  themselves  for 
business  purposes,  in  census  re- 
turns, directories  and  so  forth,  as 
"brokers."  The  story  is  told  of 
Mr.  Brigg's  interview  with  a  di- 
rectory  canvasser,  or  a  census- 
taker,  or  some  such  investigator, 

who  was  asking  him  the  details 
concerning  his  address,  profession 
and  the  like.  "]  am  Bill  Briggs, 
gambler,"  explained   Mr.  Briggs. 

"Oh,  hut  1  COUld  never  put  down 
that,  Mr.  Briggs,"  protested  the 
in. inner.  "How  will  'broker' 
do."  "Hell,"  said  Mr.  Briggs, 
"  put  it  down  arch  deacon  if  J  on 
like." 

BriggS  was  as  popular  out  ill 
the  White  House  as  he  was  in  his 
old  haunts  down  town.  He  was  a 
very  genial  and  kindly  man. 

To  revert  to  the  earlier  career 
of  the  White  House,  however,  it 
should   he  explained   that    Mr.   Bob 
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Beatty  quickly  realized  that  the 
name  adopted  for  it  by  the  pub- 
lic was  better  than  its  more  for- 
mal title;  and,  by  1860,  it  was 
known  only  as  the  White  House, 
"the  first  house  beyond  the  Wil- 
lows." Among  the  attractions  of 
the  place  as  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  1862  were:  "Bird, 
Chicken  and  Wine  Breakfasts 
served  at  all  hours  of  the  Day 
and  Night,"  which  seems  queer 
in  the  light  that  breakfasts  arc 
judged  nowadays.  There  were  al- 
so rifle  and  pistol  galleries,  "un- 
der Mr.  James  Heald,  late  of  the 
Willows  shooting  gallery,"  and 
there  was  also  Turkey  Shooting 
and  Pigeon  Trap  Shooting  every 
week. 

Another  popular  establishment, 
in  that  vicinity  at  the  same  period 
was  the  Omnibus  Railroad  House, 
at  the  end  of  the  bus  line,  on  Do- 
lores street,  opposite  where  Six- 
teenth street  was  subsequently  cut 
through.  This  place  was  kept  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dawson,  who  went 
thither  in  1863  from  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  House,  that  she  had  pre- 
viously conducted  for  many  years 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Davis  streets.  Mrs.  Dawson 
announced  that  she  served  "a 
choice  lunch  of  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  from  10  a.  m.  to  4 
p.  m." 


THE   FIRE   DEPARTMENT   OF 
1875 


By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 


Commissioners :  William  Ford, 
Gordon  D.  Sloss,  C.  B.  Edwards, 
Edward  Flaherty,  James  L.  King. 

President,  William  Ford. 

Clerk,  John  P.  Shine. 

Messenger,  George  W.  L.  Post. 

Chief  Engineer,  David  Scannell. 

Assistants :  Matthew  Brady, 
John  E.  Ross,  James  Riley,  George 
W.  Corbell. 

Superintendent  of  Steam  Fire 
Engine,  Samuel  Rainey. 

Assistant,  William  Free. 

Veterinary  S  u  r  g  e  o  n,  Peter 
Burns. 

Corporation  Store  Keeper,  Wil- 
liam N.  Smith. 

Corporation  Yard  Drayman, 
Charles  Lyons. 

Flydrantmen :     John    McCarthy 
and  William  F.  Finley. 
Steamers,  Etc. 

Number  of  steamers,  10;  horse 
hose  reels,  15;  hook  and  ladder 
companies,  3;  hand  engines,  2; 
horses  with  their  necessary  equip- 
ments, 50. 


The  force  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Engine  No.  1  and  one  hose  reel, 
Pacific  street,  between  Montgom- 
ery and  Sansome.  ('has.  Kimball, 
foreman. 

Engine  No.  2  and  one  hose  reel, 
north  side  of  Bush  street,  between 
Kearny  and  Dupont.  Jer.  J.  Kelly, 
foreman. 

Engine  No.  3  and  one  hose  reel, 
south  San  Francisco.  M.  D.  Dolan, 
foreman. 

Engine  No.  4  and  one  hose  reel, 
west  side  of  second  street,  between 
Natoma  and  Howard.  William  H. 
Miller,    foreman. 

Engine  No.  5  and  one  hose  reel. 
west  side  of  Stockton,  between  Pa- 
cific and  Broadway.  George  W. 
Kennard,  foreman. 

Engine  No.  6  and  one  hose  reel, 
east  side  of  Sixth,  south  of  Fol- 
som.    Walter  0.  F.  Smith,  foreman. 

Engine  No.  7,  east  side  of  Six- 
teenth street,  between  Valencia 
and  Guerrero.  J.  J.  Skehan,  fore- 
man. 

Engine  No.  8  and  one  hose  reel, 
north  side  of  Pacific  street,  be- 
tween Leavenworth  and  Jones. 
J.  Dyer,  foreman. 

Engine  No.  9  and  one  hose  reel, 
west  side  of  Main  street,  near  Fol- 
som.  William  IT.  Spencer,  fore- 
man. 

Engine  No.  10  and  one  hose  reel, 
north  side  of  Bryant,  between 
Third  and  Fourth.  J.  W.  Jourden, 
foreman. 

Hose  Companies 

Hose  Company  No.  1,  north  side 
of  Jackson  street,  between  Front 
and  Davis.  John  Cosgrove,  fore- 
man. 

Hose  Company  No.  2,  Post 
street,  near  Fillmore.  George  R. 
Holmes,  foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  3,  Folsom 
near  Twenty-second.  J.  V.  Den- 
niston.  foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  4,  east  side 
of  Stockton  street,  north  of  Green- 
wich.   James  Derham,  foreman. 

Hose  Company  No.  5,  south  side 
of  Market  street,  between  Tenth 
and  Eleventh.  James  Riley,  fore- 
man. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No. 
1.  north  side  of  O'Farrell  street, 
west  of  Dupont,  ,with  patent  fire 
escapes  attached.  A.  C.  Imbrie, 
foreman. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No. 
'_',  south  side  Broadway,  between 
Dupont  and  Stockton.  A.  Bour- 
geois, foreman. 

Book  and  Ladder  No.  3,  south 
side    of    .Market    street,    between 


Tenth  and  Eleventh.    W.  D.  Hall, 
foreman. 

South  San  Francisco  Engine  No. 
1  and  Hose  Reel,  Fourteenth  ave- 
nue between  Railroad  avenue  and 
N.      C.  Gillen,  foreman. 

One  hand  engine  and  hose  reel 
at  Butchertown. 

One  hand  engine  and  hose  reel 
at  Alms  House. 

Fire  Alarm 

Superintendent — M.  Greenwood. 

Operators  —  J.  G.  Bloomer. 
Thomas  M.  McLeod  and  Frank  G. 
Wood. 

Repairers  —  Harry  Morton  and 
William  Morton. 

Each  engine  company  and  also 
the  hook  and  ladder  companies 
consisted  or  12  men  each.  Three 
men  of  each  engine  company  were 
on  duty  at  all  times,  namely,  the 
engine  driver,  the  engineer  and 
the  driver  of  the  hose  cart,  with 
the  hook  and  ladder  companies, 
the  driver  of  the  truck  and  the  til- 
lerman  were  always  on  duty.  Each 
engine  was  drawn  by  two  horses 
and  the  same  number  of  horses 
were  attached  to  the  hook  and  lad- 
der truck,  while  the  hose  cart,  a 
two  wheel  affair,  was  drawn  by 
one  horse.  The  drivers  of  the  en- 
gines and  hose  carts  received  a 
salary  of  $90  per  month ;  the  driver 
of  the  hook  and  ladder  company 
and  the  tillerman  received  the 
same  salary  as  the  engineer  of  the 
fire  engine  company  received, 
$120.  The  men  who  served  as  fire- 
men with  both  engine  and  hook 
and  ladder  companies,  received  a 
salary  of  $35  per  month  and  were 
permitted  to  work  at  their  trade 
or  vocation,  but  were  supposed  to 
respond  to  the  alarms.  Should  a 
fireman  be  unable  to  attend  the 
alarms,  he  had  some  friend  act  as 
his  substitute,  the  substitute  re- 
ceiving $1.00  for  each  alarm  that 
he  responded  to,  but  these  alarms 
must  be  within  his  engine  com- 
pany's district,  for  each  engine 
had  a  district  allotted  to  them. 
Many  of  the  firemen  secured  posi- 
tions with  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
Co.,  as  lamplighters,  lighting  the 
street  lamps,  anil  for  this  they  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $40  per  month. 
When  an  alarm  was  given  for  a 
fire,  it  was  first  received  at  the 
Central  Station  on  Brenham  Place, 
between  Clay  and  Washington, 
Kearny  and  Dupont.  and  then  re- 
layed to  the  different  lire  houses, 
when'  the  alarm  would  be  struck 
upon  a  large  bell  on  top  of  the  fire 
house  and  also  sounded  upon  a 
gong  within  the  engine  house,  the 
alarm  being  given  by  taps  thusly — 
(Continued  on  Page  1 7 ) 
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GEO.  W.  PATEHSON 

Good  fellows'  friendship  is  worth 
more  than  gold. 
It's  not  had  for  the  asking — no 
place  is  it  sold. 
You  can't  find  by  trying;  nor  in  a 
book  on  the  shelf; 
You've  just  got  to  be  a  good 
fellow  yourself. 

Many  interesting  incidents  come 
to  our  minds  when  we  ponder  over 
the  political  battles  that  took  place 
in  the  now  distant  past.  As  each 
name  is  mentioned,  a  thrill  seems 
to  come  over  our  being,  and  we 
take  great  joy  out  of  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  part  we  ourselves 
played,  though  not  candidates,  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  our  in- 
dividual favorites. 

There  never  was  a  political  con- 
vention held  in  those  stirring  days 
that  we  did  not  attend,  and 
through  shouting,  applause  or  cat- 
calls, do  our  bit  to  help  secure  the 
nomination  of  our  ideal  candidate. 
In  the  present  contribution,  let  us 
present  to  you  a  list  of  names  that 
participated  in  the  great  election 
held  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  .lames  D.  Phelan  was  up 
for  re-election  as  Mayor.  He  had 
as  his  opponent  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  Charles  L.  Patton.  Captain 
A.  ('.  Kreese  was  also  up  for  re- 
election as  Public  Administrator. 
He  was  opposed  by  E.  L.  Fitzger- 
ald,  who  ran  on  the  Democratic 
and  People's  Party  ticket,  and 
John  A.  Drinkhouse,  the  Republi- 
can and  Non-Partiaan  nominee. 
For  Auditor,  John  II.  Grady  ran 
against  Wm.  Broderick.  For  Tax 
Collector,  James  X.  I'.loek,  the  in- 
cumbent, and  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  and  Non-Partisan  par- 
ties, was  opposed  by  Edward  I. 
Sheehan,  endorsed  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  0.  A.  Lane,  who 
Claimed    the    endorsements    of  the 

Silver  Republicans,   People's  and 
[ndependenl  Republicans. 

For  Sheriff,  Henry  S.  .Martin  se- 
cured the  Republican  endorsement, 
while  Theodore  F.  Bonnet  secured 


that  of  the  Democratic  and  Non- 
partisan parties.  For  Assessor, 
there  were  three  contestants  — 
Washington  Dodge,  the  regular 
Democratic ;  John  D.  Siebe,  the  Re- 
publican and  Citizen's  Non-Parti- 
san nominee,  and  Lewis  Amiss 
Spitzer,  who  had  the  Democratic, 
Populist  and  Republican  endorse- 
ment. For  Coroner,  there  were 
three  contestants — Dr.  W.  J.  Haw- 
kins, the  incumbent  —  a  regular 
Republican  and  Non-Partisan  nom- 
inee; Ed  E.  Hill,  Democratic,  the 
regular  Democratic  and  People's 
party  nominee,  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
O'Donnell,  the  Independent.  In 
the  race  for  Superintendent  of 
Streets,  there  were  two  candidates. 
M.  F.  Fragley,  the  Republican  and 
People's  Party  nominee,  and  R.  P. 
Doolan,  regular  Democratic  and 
Non-Partisan  Nominee.  James  H. 
Barry  was  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  District. 

For  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  Frank  J.  Murasky  received 
the  Regular  Democratic  Nomina- 
tion; Rhodes  Borden,  the  incum- 
bent, was  endorsed  by  both  the 
Democratic  and  Non-Partisan  par- 
ties. James  M.  Trout  received  the 
Republican  and  Non-Partisan  nom- 
inations, and  James  M.  Seawell, 
the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan 
endorsements.  Another  candidate 
for  the  position  of  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  was  Henry  N.  Cle- 
ment. He  was  the  Republican  and 
Citizen's  Republican  nominee. 

For  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  James  Denman  was  the 
Regular  Democratic  Nominee;  R. 
S.  Anderson  ran  as  an  Indepen- 
dent Candidate,  while  R.  II.  Web- 
ster received  the  endorsement  of 
the  regular  Republican,  Citizen's 
Republican  and  the  Non-Partisan 
Parties.      For    County    Recorder, 

there  were  two  candidates  on  the 
Republican  ticket   was  Al.  C.   P.er 

thier,   and   Michael    Meagher   re- 
ceived   the    endorsements   of   the 
regular  Democratic  and  Non-Par- 
tisan Parties. 
For   Railroad   Commissioner  of 

the  Sej d  District,  \V.  .M.  Ilinton, 

the  incumbent,  received  the  Demo 
cratic  Nomination,  and  ('has.  S. 
Laumeiflter    was    (lie   regular   Re- 


publican nominee.  For  City  and 
County  Attorney,  W.  F.  Fitzgerald 
ran  on  the  regular  Republican 
ticket,  and  Franklin  K.  Lane,  on 
the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan 
tickets.  For  County  Clerk,  John 
A.  Brown  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Regidar  Democratic. 
Non-Partisan  and  Peoples'  par- 
ties; and  Wm.  A.  Deane,  that  of 
the  regular  Republican  party.  For 
the  office  of  Treasurer  for  the  City 
and  County,  M.  Greenblatt  re- 
ceived the  regular  Democratic 
nomination ;  while  I.  J.  Truman 
was  supported  by  the  Regular  Re- 
publicans, Non-Partisans  and  the 
Citizen's  Republicans. 

A.  II.  Merrill  was  the  Republi- 
can nominee  for  Assemblyman  of 
the  36th  District;  James  G.  Boo- 
bar  was  the  regular  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Assembly  from 
the  37th  District ;  Wm.  II.  Rickard. 
the  Republican  nominee  from  the 
38th  District.  The  regular  Demo- 
cratic nominee  from  the  28th  Dis- 
trict was  Lawrence  Hoey.  James 
II.  Kelly  was  the  Democratic  Nom- 
inee from  the  40th  District.  James 
M.  Hanley  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  from  the  3rd  District. 
Henry  C.  Dibble  was  the  Republi- 
can nominee  from  the  41st  Dis- 
trict. 

For  Supervisor  of  First  Ward, 
Dr.  T.  B.  Leland  was  the  Demo 
cratic  nominee;  for  Supervisor, 
Second  Ward,  Edward  C.  Ealben 
was  put  forth  by  the  Republicans; 
for  Supervisor,  Third  Ward,  How- 
ard Black  received  the  nomination 
from  the  regular  Republicans, 
Citizen's  Republicans,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's party.  For  Supervisor  of  the 
Fourth  Ward.  Dr.  E.  I;.  Perraull 
received  the  endorsements  of  both 
the  regular  Republicans  and  the 

Citizen's        Republican        Parlies. 

Stewart  Menzies  was  the  Demo- 
cratic, Non  Partisan  and  People's 
Party  nominee  for  Supervisor  of 

the  Second  Ward.  Louis  dcF. 
Bartletl    was   the    Democratic    and 

Non-Partisan  nominee  for  Super- 
visor, Third  Ward. 

Wm.  II.  Phelps  was  the  regular 
Republican    nominee    for    Super- 
visor of  tile  Fifth  Ward.     Lewis  F. 
Byington  was  the  regular  Demo- 
(Coiitiiiueil   mi   Page  16) 
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SOME  OF  THE  BOYS  WHO 
WERE  AT  THE  PICNIC 


By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 

THE  PICNIC  TRAIN 
Dedicated  to  Eddie  Healy 

All  decked  with  bunting  and  pleas- 
ure hunting, 

Care's  dull  "hats"  for  a  moment 
shunting. 

The  joy  of  the  woods  and  shore 
to  gain, 

It's  all  aboard  for  the  picnic  train. 

The  long  train  races  past  country 

places, 
And  the  windows  are  lined  with 

eager  faces. 
The  hills  are  cluttered  with  sheep 

and  pine, 
And  the  old  Sun's  up  and  looking 

fine. 

Old  Care  got  left,  for  he  had  no 

ticket, 
It's  ho,  for  the  lure  of  the  stream 

and  thicket. 
And  life   is    a   brilliant   swinging 

moth, 
While  the  ants  run  over  the  table 

cloth. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Moon. 

I  have  been  asked  quite  often 
where  this  brother  or  that  brother 
came  from  South  of  Market,  so 
while  at  the  picnic,  I  thought, 
"here  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
quiz  some  of  the  boys  who  were 
there  as  to  what  part  of  South  of 
Market  they  came  from",  and  so 
here  are  some  of  those  whom  I 
asked : 

Jim  McSheehy  tells  me  that  he 
came  from  Jessie  street  between 
Third  and  Fourth,  and  he  used  to 
buy  his  baked  beans  and  Boston 
brown  bread  from  Hughes  &  Fo- 
ley's bakery  on  Fourth  street  near 
Jessie;  District  Attorney  Matt 
Brady  says  that  he  used  to  play 
with  Bob  Harrigan  at  Zoe  and 
Welch;  Percy  Goldstein  lived  at 
518  Bryant  street  next  to  10  En- 
gine, and  knew  all  the  old  boys 
of  that  company.  Tom  and  Ed 
Garrity  used  to  live  on  Zoe  street, 
but  afterward  moved  to  Welch 
street.    You  know  Al  Samuels,  the 


jeweler,  he  used  to  live  on  Ship- 
ley  street,   between   5th   and   6th 
when   he    was    selling    papers    at 
Fifth  and  Market,  right  where  his 
store  is  now.     James  and  Larry 
Conlon   came  from  Minna   below 
Third;  John  F.  Quinn  and  Capt. 
W.  J.  Quinn  came  from  223  Fifth 
street,  just  below  the  gas  tanks 
that  used  to  be  on  5th  and  Howard 
opposite  Corkery  and  Quill's  gro- 
cery ;  John  M.  Ileffernan  used  to 
live  on  Natoma  street,  near  Fifth ; 
his  sister,  Maggie,  used  to  have  a 
tailor  shop  there;  his  father  had 
Ileffernan 's  celebrated  band  that 
used  to  play  at  all  the  Irish  pic- 
nics; Al  Katchinski  was  born  at 
30  Third  street,  back  of  his  fath- 
er's store;  that's  where  his  folks 
lived;    he    certainly    did    himself 
proud  with  the  great  athletes  he 
presented  us  with,  and  they  were 
such  an  attractive  feature  that  we 
all   enjoyed  them.     Jim  and  Joe 
Britt  came  from  Eighth  and  Har- 
rison;  they  say  that  Jim  was  an 
actor  once  and.  played  the  hero  in 
a  play  called  "The  Bowery" ;  Her- 
man   Goldman,    Chairman    of   the 
Printing  Committee,  and  his  broth- 
er, Henry,  who  is  in  District  At- 
torney Brady's  office,  came  from 
114  Shipley  street;  Chief  of  Police 
Dan  O'Brien  came  from  Clemen- 
tina   street,    between    Fifth    and 
Sixth,    a    few    doors    from    Capt. 
Gleeson;  Joe  McTigue  came  from 
First  and  Howard ;  Jim  Rolph  was 
there   with   his  hay  hat  and  his 
palm    beach    suit;    he    came   from 
Minna  street,  between  6th  and  7th, 
a  few  doors  from  Tomalty's  gro- 
cery; Capt.  Peter  M.  McGee  was 
busv  on  his  job  of  keeping  the  ath- 
letic field  clear;  Patrick  II.   Mc- 
Gee was  ably  assisting  him.     Pat- 
rick came  from  Langton  and  How- 
ard;   "Artie"   Zelinski.   one   time 
"King  of  the  Newsboys",   came 
from  Clara  and  Sixth;  Phil  Bene- 
detti,  "King  of  the  Flower  Boys", 
came     from     Stevenson,     between 
Third  and  Fourth.    Both  of  these 
boys  used  to  hold  forth  in  front  of 
the  Chronicle  Building  at  Kearny 
and  Market.  "Artie"  in  charge  of 
a  flock  of  newsboys,   and  Phil  in 
charge  of  the  boys  selling  flowers; 
Otto     Makowski,     from     Nevada 


JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH 

street   off  10th;  George   Watson, 
you  all  know  George ;  he  is  a  sign 
painter;  he  came  from  Little  Van 
Ness   avenue,    corner   of   Bryant, 
better  known  as  Dore  street,  be- 
tween 10th  and  11th.    Byron  Sly- 
ter  of  the  Trophy  Committee,  came 
from  Rausch  street,   off  Howard 
between  7th  and  8th;     Peter  R. 
Maloney  and  Senator  Thos.  P.  Ma- 
loney  came  from  First  and  Bryant, 
and  there  were  18  in  the  family. 
John  J.  Whelan  and  Jim  Power, 
the   Postmaster,    also   came   from 
First   and   Bryant;   someone   said 
Jim  Power  used  to  travel  with  the 
Maloneys    when    he    lived    down 
there  ;  how  about  that,  Jim  ?    Jos- 
eph F.  Moreno,  Cli  airman  of  our 
Picnic,  and  his  brother  John,  came 
from    around   First    and   Bryant ; 
Harry  Galloup   came   from   Sixth 
and  Mission;  Jim  Kers  hails  from 
Clinton  street;  Judge  Frank  W. 
Dunn,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  comes 
from  Seventh  and  Howard ;  Judge 
John  J.  Van  Nostrand  comes  from 
Folsom  street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth ;  back  of  his  house  was  the 
stable    of    Judge    Dan    O'Brien's 
father,    which   was   on    Ringgold 
street,  between  8th  and  9th ;  Jack 
Tierney  came  from  Folsom   ave- 
nue, where  he   has  lived  for   55 
years,  only  being  away  from  there 
two  weeks  at  the  time  of  the  fire ; 
Harry     Mulcrevy,     our     County 
Clerk,  came  from  Seventh  and  Na- 
toma; Jack  O'Connell,  Secretary 
of  the  Labor  Council,  came  from 
First  street,  between  Howard  and 
Natoma,  near  the  Gas  House. 

Here  are  some  more  from  First 
street :  Jim  Foley,  Superintendent 
of  the  Civic  Auditorium,  hails 
from  First  and  Jessie;  Joe  Hayes, 
in  the  Recorder's  office,  also  from 
Mission  and  First;  Capt.  Ed  Fitz- 
gerald, Mission  between  First  and 
Second;  Joe  Tuites,  from  Folsom 
and  Main.  Hurrah  for  the  Tar 
Flat  boys!  T.  J.  Connell  is  from 
Ninth  and  Folsom:  M.  J.  (  ronan. 
(Continued   on   Page   17) 
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PASSING  OF  JOHN  M.  HEFFERNAN 
The  Great  Reaper  called  to  rest  the  other  day. 
Bro.  John  M.  Heffernan,  a  prominent  and  popular 
member  of  our  organization.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Journal  Committee  and  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  and  gave  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  every  suggestion  made  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Club.  For  many  years  he  was  in 
the  tailoring  business,  and  enjoyed  a  large  follow- 
ing both  in  business  and  social  affairs  of  the  city. 
For    several     years     he     resided     in     Marin     county, 

where  lie  was  identified  with  the  social  and  charit- 
able affairs  of  the  San  Rafael  Lodge  of  Elks,  and 
occupied    several    honorary    offices   while    residing 

there.      He   leaves   surviving   him    many   relatives,   to 

whom  this  organization  extend  its  utmost  sympathy. 
Iii   the   passing  of  Bro.   Heffernan   the  South   of 

Market  Hoys  lose  ;i  sympathetic  worker,  and  an 
earnest     supporter    of    all    of    its    policies,    aims    and 


ATTEND 

WITHOUT  FAIL 

Big  Entertainment 

Next  Monthly  Meeting 

Thursday,  September  29,  1927 

Knights  of  Columbus  Auditorium 
1  50  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE.      -       8  P.  M. 


purposes.  His  father  was  a  noted  musician,  the 
leader  of  a  famous  Irish  Band,  that  always  played 
for  the  early  residents  and  old  timers  of  South  of 
Market,  at  their  picnics  and  social  affairs  in  the  old 
days.  Bro.  John  was  a  genial,  whole  souled  lad, 
full  of  kindliness  and  the  hest  of  fellows  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

A  large  delegation  from  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc.,  attended  his  funeral  from  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  and  their  sorrow  and 
grief  over  his  passing  was  but  a  small  tribute  to 
a  fine  fellow,  who  has  gone  to  his  final  reward. 


JOSEPH    P.    MALONEYS   RECORD    ENVIABLE 
FOR  25  YEARS 

Joseph  P.  Maloney.  5:3,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  police  force  for  twenty-five  years,  died 
at  Mary's  Help  Hospital  after  an  illness  of  two 
months.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  brothers  who 
have  all  served  for  many  years  on  the  police  depart- 
ment here.  Maloney  distinguished  himself  during 
twenty-five  years  of  duty  in  many  a  courageous 
episode. 

One  of  his  brothel's,  Edward  Maloney.  was  killed 
on  duty  twelve  years  ago.  Another.  Bernard  Ma- 
loney, is  a  sergeant  on  the  force,  while  a  third 
brother,  John  Maloney,  is  a  retired  police  officer. 

.Maloney  was  a  member  of  California  Parlor,  No. 
1.  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  and  of  the  South 
of  Market  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  .Mary  E.  Maloney. 
at  the  family  home.  3354  Twenty-first  street,  and 
three  grown  children.  Peter,  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  May 
Vella,   all    of  San   Francisco. 


ASST.  FIRE  CHIEF  THOS.  MURPHY'S  GOOD 
FATHER  GOES  TO  HIS  REWARD 

The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.  extend  to  Bro. 
Thomas  Murphy,  Chairman  of  our  Social  Committee, 
its  sympathy  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Mr.  James 
Murphy  was  an  aged  man  who  had  lived  through 
his  boyhood,  youth  and  manhood.  South  of  Market, 
having  served  as  Sexton  for  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
Tenth  and  Howard  streets,  for  many  years.  He 
witnessed  and  assisted  ill  the  up-building  of  the 
South  of  Market  District,  and  was  known  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  t lie  St.  Joseph  Parish,  lie 
was   genial    and    kindly    by    nature,    and    always   had 

,i    good   word    for   the   "kids",   his   neighbors   and 

friends,      lie    had    no   enemies,   and    his   piety    set    an 

example  to  all.  lie  left  a  large  circle  of  sorrowing 
friends,  who  will  mourn  his  passing,  lie  was  bur- 
ied   from   his   parish   church    -Mission    Dolores. 


?  ?  ?  WHY  WALK  ?  ?  ? 
If  vou  want  quality  at  low  cost 
Purchase  a  CHEVROLET 

FROM 

Thos.  A.  Maloney 

Now  with 

ROB.  SMITH.  Inc. 

:10»  GOLDEN  (JATK  AVE. 

Home   Phone   Douglas   229 
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Dan  Casey,  speaking  of  married, 
men,  says  that  when  some  of  them 
say  it  with  flowers,  they  don't  remove 
the  pot. 

*  *         * 

Brother  Ernst,  when  talking  about 
juries  and  weighing  the  evidence,  etc., 
remarked  that  the  jury  always  weighs 
evidence  against  silken  ankles  and  if 
the  ankles  don't  weigh  too  much,  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted. 

*  *         * 
According  to  John  Kelly,   the  aver- 
age tourist's  favorite  filling  station  is 
a  hot  dog  stand. 

*  *         * 

Thos.  Healy  says  a  chorus  girl  is  like 
a  member  of  the  Northwest  Mounted — 
she  always  gets  her  man. 

*  *        • 

Joe  Moreno,  speaking  of  love,  main- 
tains that  it  is  sweet  because  it  is 
largely  made  up  of  taffy. 

*  *         * 

Phil  Kennedy  insists  that  there  is 
one  thing  that  this  country  really 
needs  today,  and  that  is  packing 
houses  for  road  hogs. 

Jas.  Dunworth  says  it's  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  marrying  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure,  but  a  mar- 
ried  man  has  no  leisure. 

Jas.  Smith  says  it's  remarkable  bow 
a  little  bull  can  cow  a  man. 

Al  Katchinski  says  the  man  who 
marries  a  grass  widow  has  no  assur- 
ance that  bis  grave  will  lie  kept  green. 

*  *         * 

Martin  Kearns  maintains  that  a  pe- 
destrian is  a  man  whose  wife  has 
gone  with  the  car. 

*  *         * 

('has.  Kendrick  claims  that  many  a 
man  has  acquired  a  headache  from 
hutting  in. 

*  *         * 

'•Will''  Carroll  insists  that  money 
gives  most  people  poor  health. 

*  *         * 

John  Hannay  says  there  is  little  in 
common  between  glittering  personal- 
ities and  golden  opportunities. 

Geo.  Tait  says  It  ought  to  be  smooth 
sailing  for  those  who  are  on  the  level. 


Joe  Hotter  says,  "Laugh  and  the 
world  laughs  with  you;  smile,  and 
you're  just  a  flirt." 

*  *        * 

What  do  you  think  of  that  hard- 
hearted Gene  Sullivan?  He  contends 
that  the  modern  version  of  woman  is 
thus:  Her  place  is  anywhere  but 
home. 

*  *         * 

Errol  Rosenthal  says  the  pretzel 
baker  isn't  the  only  guy  who  is  mak- 
ing crooked  dough  and  getting  away 
with  it. 

*  *         * 

Pete  Riddle  says  the  height  of  nerve 
is  exemplified  by  the  fellow  who  bids 
a  girl  good-bye  at  the  shore  and  says 
he  hopes  he'd  see  more  of  her  this 
winter. 

*  *         * 

John  Greenlaw,  flattering  a  lady 
friend  of  his  about  her  looks,  told  her 
her  eyes  shone  like  the  pants  of  a 
blue-serge  suit. 

*  *         * 

Al.  Wheelan  says  it's  easy  enough 
to   get   married   these   days — all   you 
have  to  do  is  to  find  somebody  wrho 
is  a   bigger  fool   that   you   are. 
»        *         * 

Jim  Roxburgh  says  that  girls  whose 
faces  are  their  fortunes,  soon  go  into 
the  hands  of  receivers. 

*  *         * 

'Tis  said  that  Thos.  J.  Murphy  is 
only  a  fireman's  Chief,  but  he  knows  a 
good  thing  in  "hose"  when  he  sees  it. 


Thos.   McCarthy   is  a   poor  realtor, 
but    he  has  "a  lot"  at  stake. 


According  to  Jack  O'Connell,  a  fat 
girl  needs  no  other  protection. 

Wise  George  Gilmore  takes  a  great 
delight  in  informing  his  constituents 
that  the  reason  a  chicken  lays  an  egg 
is  because  if  she  dropped  it,  she'd 
break  it. 

*  *         * 

Somebody  in  the  body  of  the  hall  at 
the  last  meeting  wanted  to  know  if 
Vice-President  Al.  Samuels  was  the 
head  of  a  vice  ring? 

*  *         » 

Geo.  Asmussen  maintains  that  li^ 
who  laughs  last  is  the  dumbest. 


"Bill"  Aspe  contends  that  a  good 
complexion  on  the  face  is  worth  two 
in  the  beauty  shop. 

*  *        * 
According  to  Phil  Benedetti,  a  thing 

of  beauty  is  always  worried  to  death 
for  fear  she  will  lose  it. 

*  *        * 

Ever  hear  Sam  Stern  sing  the 
Wredge  Song.  Sure!  He  warbles  it! 
Wedge  You  Get  Those  Eyes. 

*  *         * 

Judge  James  Conlan  informs  us  that 
a  Frenchman  has  invented  au  automo- 
bile that  will  leap  from  the  ground 
and  travel  through  the  air  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Such  being  the 
case,  'twill  be  just  as  well  for  pedes- 
trians to  give  up  and  lie  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

*  *        * 

"Bill"  Crowley  has  been  like  the 
coal  strike  lately.  Everybody  wonders 
if  it's  still  on.  If  anything,  it  is  still- 
er than  on. 

*  *         * 

We  learn  from  Jim  Silvey.  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe, 
that  it  now  turns  out  that  King 
Emanuel  of  Italy  is  a  fancier  of  old 
and  rare  coins.  We  knew  he  was 
bound  to  have  some  way  of  taking 
up  his  time. 

*  *         * 

Tim  Dwyer.  commenting  upon  pres- 
ent conditions,  says  that  the  real 
estate  firms  that  refuse  to  hire  flap- 
pers and  employ  none  but  elderly 
women,  deserve  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  them. 

*  *         * 

Tom  Ford  reported  recently  that  a 
plumber  injured  himself  by  falling  off 
a  ladder  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital- 
True  to  tradition,  he  later  stated  that 
the  plumber  was  "mending  slowly". 

*  *         * 

Henry  Donahue  says  many  a  mar- 
ried man  refuses  to  boast  that  he  is 
king  in  his  own  household-even  after 
his  wife  has  crowned  him. 

*  *         * 

Wm.    Egan    insists    that    silk    stock- 
ings cover  a  multitude  of  shins. 
»         *         * 

Luke  Fay  maintains  that  figures 
may  never  lie,  but  they  do  change  with 
age. 

(Continued  from  Page  11!) 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 
Tom  Finn  advises  that  you  emulate 
the   rubber   band — be    snappy    and   al- 
ways have  a  come-back. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  ru- 
mors afloat  in  this  day  of  wild  spec- 
ulation is  that  the  new  Ford  is  to 
have  springs,   says  Ed   Quillinan. 

*  *         * 

Harry  I.  Mulcrevy  says  many  men 
who  refuse  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus 
are  convinced  that  they  can  beat 
Wall  street. 

*  *         * 

"Jim"  Power  says  the  reason  why 
we  don't  travel  by  airship  is  because 
there  is  so  little  fun  looking  at  the 
tops  of  things. 

*  *         * 

According  to  John  J.  Collins,  life 
insurance  policies  may  now  be  sold 
to  aviators.  It  seems  that  our  gal- 
lant airmen  aren't  safe  from  any- 
thing. 

*  *         * 

Jim  Gallagher  says  that  Queen 
Marie  plans  another  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. She  is  likely  right  in  thinking 
that  we'll  come  across  if  she  does. 

*  *  4 

According  to  Frank  Partman,  the 
film  stars  do  not  take  any  exercise. 
Of  course  not.  What  are  they  pay- 
ing  their  doubles   for? 

*  *         * 

"Bill"  Patch  says  we  are  a  great 
race,  and  seem  able  to  maintain  our 
independence  in  Nicaragua  under 
even  the  most  trying  conditions. 

*  *         • 

Pat  Parker  believes  that  Bince 
England  will  not  revise  her  cruisers 
downward,  our  big  navy  men  feel 
that  we  must  revise  ours  upward. 
Parity,  they  say,  begins  at  home. 

*  *         * 

J.  T.  Sullivan  informs  us  that 
Henry  Ford  plans  to  operate  an  air- 
plan.  Pullman.  It'll  be  a  serious 
matter    then    it    the    porter    brushes 

you    off.  *  *  * 

Judge  Thiif.  Prendergasl  claims 
thai  many  people,  iii  trying  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  fame,  ail  too  (re 
quenl  !   mount  i<>  the  height  of  tolly. 

Dan    Sheehan   say.,   the   man   with 

|  1000.00  nev'T  hesitates  these  days 
about  What  kind  of  a  car  to  buy.  Hi' 
always   buys   a    (2000.1 B6. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Kahn  insinuates  that  the 
most  curious  thing  In  the  world  is  a 
woman  who  Isn't. 

*  *        * 

(Ins    JaCOOSen    tells    us    that    sailors 
rarely  ever  bathe  on  hoard  ship;    they 
U  lied  ashore. 

i  inued  on  Page  18) 
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(Continued  from  Page  12) 
cratic  and  Non-Partisan  nominee 
for  Supervisor  of  the  Seventh 
Ward.  Opposing  him  on  the  reg- 
ular Republican  ticket  was  Dr. 
P.  A.  Kearney.  Isidore  Gutte  was 
Phelps'  opponent  for  Supervisor 
of  the  Fifth  Ward.  He  was  the 
regular  Democratic  and  Non-Par- 
tisan nominee.  For  Supervisor  of 
the  Eighth  Ward,  George  W.  Col- 
lins was  the  regular  Republican 
nominee,  while  Julius  Platshek 
was  the  Democratic  and  Non-Par- 
tisan nominee. 

For  Supervisor  of  the  Tenth 
Ward,  Jeremiah  Deasy  was  the 
Democratic,  Non-Partisan  and 
People's  party  candidate,  while  J. 
P.  McMurray  was  the  regular  Re- 
publican candidate.  For  Super- 
visor of  the  Eleventh  Ward.  Ar- 
thur Attridge  was  the  regular  Re- 
publican Nominee.  For  Supervisor 
of  the  Twelfth  Ward,  Edward  IT. 
Aigeltinger  was  the  regular  Re- 
publican and  Citizens'  Republican 
nominee,  while  P.  F.  Butler  was 
the  regular  Democratic  and  Non- 
Partisan  nominee. 

For  School  Directors,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  regidar  Republi- 
can nominees  —  George  R.  Arm- 
strong, W.  A.  Kemp,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Gedge,  Dr.  Josef  I.  Manson,  H.  M. 
Holbrook,  J.  M.  Thomas,  John  J. 
Conlon,  W.  G.  Stafford.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  Democratic  nom- 
inees—  L.  A.  Sanderson,  Francis 
Pope.  George  II.  Lent,  Henry  [7. 
Brandenstein,  Timothy  J.  Lyons. 
The  following  also  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Citizen's  Repub- 
lican party — Geo.  R.  Armstrong. 
John  .1.  Conlon.  The  latter  also 
was  endorsed  by  the  People's  Par- 
ly. Those  receiving  the  Non-Par- 
tisan endorsements  were — W.  G. 
Stafford.  Henry  I".  Brandenstein, 
H..M.  Holbrook.  Benjamin  Armer 
was    also    a    candidate    for    School 

Director.     For  Police  Judges,  the 

following  were  the  candidates 
Republican,   Thomas  F.   Graham, 
II.  L.  Joachimseu  and  A.  B.  Tread- 
well,  and  Democratic  nominees — 

Finlav  Cook.  Charles  T.  Conlan. 
\Y.  Q,  Burke  and  E.  I'.  Mogan. 
Those  receiving  the  Non-Partisan 
endorsement  were  II.  D,  Joachim- 
sen,  Win.  <!.  Burke,  and  Finlav 
Cook.     The  hitter  also  received  the 

endorsement  of  the  People's  Party. 

Thomas   F.   Dunn   was  a   candidate 

I'm-  Justice  of  tin'  Peace  and  re- 
ceived t lir  regular  Republican  and 
Non-Partisan  endorsements  He 
was  opposed  by  Leonard  Stone, 
who  received  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination, and  George  H,  Cabaniss, 


who  ran  under  the  endorsements 
of  the  regular  Democrats,  Non- 
Partisans  and  People's  party. 

Many  of  those  mentioned  above 
are  still  occupying  offices  and  are 
very  much  in  the  limelight  at  the 
present  time.  Others  have  with- 
drawn from  public  office  and  are 
living  in  retirement,  while  many 
have  passed  to  the  great  beyond 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns. 

To  show  the  spirit  and  unneigh- 
borly  feeling  of  our  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  who  live  across  the 
bay — who  work  here  and  collect 
their  dough  here  and  spend  it  over 
there,  we  sample  herewith  a  poem 
composed  by  one  named  Joe  Don- 
ohue,  a  resident  of  the  bedroom  of 
San  Francisco,  and  who  was 
pleased  to  style  himself  an  opti- 
mist : 

Yes,  we  don't  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

We  are  just  on  a  visit  today. 

We  are  not  demented  —  we  are 
very  contented 

On  the  East  side  of  the  Bay. 

"We  know  San  Francisco  is  great. 

But  we've  seen  a  nutmeg  grater. 

But,  yes,  we  don't  live  in  San 
Francisco, 

We  are  living  in  Oakland  today. 

Yes.  we  don't  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  are  not  in  your  city  to  stay. 

We  invite  you  to  Oakland — 

You'll  find   it  no   jokeland. 

We  know  that's  what  you'll  say. 

San  Francisco  is  a  go-getter. 

But  we  like  our  own  city  better. 

But.  yes,  we  don't  live  in  San 
Francisco, 

We  are  living  in  Oakland  today. 

Getting  back-  again  to  the  year 
1S74.  another  batch  of  names  sug- 
gests themselves  to  us.  and  we  feel 
that  the  bare  mention  of  these  peo- 
ple will  thrill  us  with  delight.  For 
instance,   there  was  : 

"Billie"  Etchells,  who  worked 
with    R.  0.   Breckenridge  &  Co., 

lived  at  121  7th  St.  Dennis  J. 
Driscoll,  one  of  the  popular  sales- 
men of  L.  Schwartz  &  Co.,  dwelt 
at   454  Minna    St.     Johnnie   Fin 

iiertv.  the  shoemaker,  held  forth 
at  .".:!  Shipley  St.  B.  Cans'  home 
was  at  14  Natoma  St. 

(i.  B.  Hall  was  the  County  As- 
sessor then  and  lived  at  824  How- 
ard St.  Joe  Hann ail  was  a  well- 
known  party  in  those  days  and 
worked  with  the  equally  well- 
known  house  of  De  la  Montanya 
and  lived  at  532  Howard  St,  Geo. 
Hayes  A  Co.  were  celebrated  gab 
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vanized  iron  workers  and  were 
located  at  30  Harriett  St.  L.  R. 
Meyer  &  Co.  had  a  popular  polish- 
er on  their  staff  by  the  name  of 
-laities  Donahue  and  he  lived  at  22 
Folsom  Ave.  Writing  about  peo- 
ple of  that  name  we  are  reminded 
of  that  famous  individual,  Peter 
Donahue,  who  did  so  much  to 
build  up  our  young  city  in  those 
stirring  times  and  was  then  the 
president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Gaslight  Company.  His  home, 
then  considered  one  of  the  man- 
sions of  the  times,  was  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Bryant 
and  2nd  Sts. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  the  mo- 
ment and  go  back  some  ten  years 
and  see  if  you  can  recollect  the 
famous  well-known  place  of 
amusement  that  was  located  on 
the  northside  of  Market  St.,  just 
two  doors  from  the  Hibernia 
Bank,  then  at  the  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Market  Sts.,  and 
known  as  Gilbert's  Museum.  It 
was  a  well-patronized  place  in 
those  days. 


MEMORIES— ROXBURGH 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
Ninth  and  Bryant;  Jos.  O'Connor, 
821  Bryant ;  Jas.  Leary,  Clemen- 
tina . ;  Jim  Smith,  from  Seventh  and 
Cleveland  ;  Emmett  Hayden,  Har- 
riett near  Folsom  ;  Jack  Moran,  26 
Garden;  Sam  and  Al  Stern,  from 
Jessie  between  Fourth  and  Fifth ; 
Al  Molkenbuhr  Tehama  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth ;  John  McDon- 
ald, Third  and  Bryant;  John  Dun- 
leavy  Mission  near  Second;  S.  AY. 
Molkenbuhr,  the  attorney.  Seventh 
and  Howard;  W.  J.  O'Brien. 
Bryant,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth  ;  N.  J.  Rogers,  Howard  and 
Sixth ;  Dr.  Frank  I.  Gonzales,  the 
dentist,  came  from '  Howard  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth;  G.  W. 
Nichols,  205  Eleventh;  Jack  Cun- 
ningham, Cleveland,  lief  ween  Sev- 
enth and  Sherman;  Geo.  Duffy. 
Tehama  between  Third  and 
Fourth;  Joe  Buckley,  Bryant  and 
Third;  T.  Donaghne,  Tehama,  be- 
tween 5th  and  Gib;  Cap).  Byrne, 
of  old  6  Engine,  Willow  and  Fol- 
som ;  Tim  Dwyer,  painten  with 
Board  of  Education,  Dora,  near 
Folsom;  Sol  Jakobs.  Fourth  and 
Tehama;  Tim  Rear  don,  Seventh 
and  .Mission;  Eugene  Fitzpatrick, 
Clara  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  ; 

he  used  to  play  witli  Dave  Belasco 
in  the  "Stranglers  of  Paris"  and 
other  plays;  John  McDonald, 
Third  and  Bryant  ;  Jack  Lambert, 
Minna  near  First;  Mike  Doyle,  of 
the  Sheriff's  office,  from  South 
Pari ;  Tom  Hickey,  the  attorney, 


Third  and  Everett;  Pete  Brown, 
the  sign  painter,  Fourth  and  Free- 
Ion  ;  Jas.  Bell,  3  Gilbert ;  his  father 
was  a  famous  wrestler;  Thos.  and 
Eddie  Healey  came  from  Folsom 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  Rav 
Schiller  is  from  South  Park;  Biil 
Trade  comes  from  Third  and  Mis- 
sion ;  Jim  Silvey  is  from  Moss  and 
Ploward;  Tommy  Hawkins,  the 
boy  that  got  all  the  cups,  comes 
from  Sixth  and  Brannan ;  J.  H. 
Sently,  from  Seventh  and  Steven- 
son; Dan  Leary,  of  the  Auditor's 
office,  comes  from  Clementina  and 
Eighth ;  Hugh  F.  Keon,  Laskie  and 
Mission;  Ed  Nolan,  bricklayer 
with  Board  of  Works,  comes  from 
Tenth  street ;  Fred  II.  Suhr,  from 
Seventh  and  Mission ;  Chief  Thos. 
J.  Murphy,  who  gets  all  the  fine 
talent  for  our  shows,  comes  from 
Tenth  and  Folsom;  John  Bresna- 
han  is  from  Eighth  and  Natoma ; 
Gus  Pratt  is  from  Third  and  Bry- 
ant. 

Our  old  friend,  Dan  Kemp,  was 
the  added  attraction  at  Edide 
Healy's  show  in  the  "Valley  of 
the  Moon". 

I  want  to  add  this  small  item  by 
Bert  Lowry  in  the  September 
"Sunset"  magazine: 

"Jack  Haverly,  with  George 
Thatcher  as  one  of  his  stars, 
brought  his  minstrels  to  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.  This  gathering  of 
artists  should  really  be  called  va- 
riety performers,  for  they  sang, 
danced,  told  jokes,  performed 
feats  of  strength,  walked  slack 
wires  and  did  acrobatic  turns: 
Haverly  was  a  great  devotee  of 
baseball,  and  once  sponsored  the 
Haverly  team  in  the  California 
League,  playing  at  the  old  Haighl 
street  grounds  at  Waller  and  Stan- 
yan  streets. 

"Gus  Pratt,  now  one  of  the  shin- 
ing lights  of  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  was  one  of  the  Haverly  play- 
ers. Pratt  is  truly  an  institution 
of  San  Francisco,  and  was  one  of 
the  newsboys  who  sold  extra 
copies  of  the  'Alta  California'  tell- 
ing of  the  assassination  of  Abra- 
ham    Lincoln.       Pratt,     in     later 

years    I ame   the    bodyguard    of 

Frank-  McCoppin  when  he  was  a 
factor  in  the  political  arena  of  the 
West." 


would  show  you  where  the  fire 
was.  If  (dose  by,  we  all  started 
and  ran  for  it.  As  many  fires  oc- 
cured  at  night,  the  Central  Station 
introduced  what  was  known  as  the 
"tapper  system";  this  meant  that 
a  fireman  could  have  a  tapper  in- 
stalled in  his  home  for  the  sum  of 
$1.00  per  month;  this  tapper 
would  strike  all  alarms.  When  a 
fire  was  so  largre  that  it  could  not 
be  controlled  by  the  engine  com- 
panies in  the  district,  a  general 
alarm  would  be  sounded,  calling 
for  more  engines.  When  an  alarm 
occurred  during  the  day,  you 
would  see  firemen  pouring  out  of 
shops,  factories  and  foundries,  res- 
ponding to  the  alarm;  should  a 
street  car  be  passing,  all  a  fireman 
had  to  do  was  jump  on.  show  his 
badge  and  ride  as  far  as  he  could. 
When  a  fire  would  occur  late  at 
night,  the  fireman  was  sure  out  of 
luck,  for  the  street  cars  stopped 
running  at  12  o'clock,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  old  boys  go1 
there,  for  theirs  was  a  duty  to  per- 
form. In  the  early  seventies,  a 
watch  tower  was  established  in  the 
tower  of  the  Masonic  Temple  at 
Post  and  Montgomery,  where 
watchmen  were  constantly  on  duty 
night  and  day,  this  being  the  high- 
est tower  in  the  city  at  that  time. 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  en- 
tire city.  When  a  fire  was  sighted 
from  the  tower,  it  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Central  Station  on  Bren- 
ham  Place  and  from  there  an 
alarm  was  struck,  and  then  an 
alarm  sent  to  all  engine  houses, 
the  engine  company  nearest  to  the 
fire  responding.  The  "Watch 
Tower"  was  abolished  late  in  1875, 
when  the  watchers  failed  to  report 
a  Large  fire  on  Brannan  stret,  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth,  which 
destroyed  the  French  and  German 
Hospitals  and  Korbel's  Cigar  Box 
Factory  and  several  other  build- 
ings, as  well  as  lighting  the  entire 
South  Side. 


FIRE  ALARM 


(Continued  from   Page   1 1  i 
1-5-3 — this  being  for  box   153  at 

Seventh  and  Harrison.  Should 
some  other  number  be  struck,  you 
would  count  the  strokes  and  then 
look  upon  the  tire  alarm  card 
which    we    all    carried,    and    this 


OLD  CHURCHES 

(Continued  from  Page  4  1 
Emanuel  Mission.  Location  — 
928  Harrison  street  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth.  Rev.  James  Wood- 
worth.  Superintendent.  Residence. 
1713  Stevenson  street.  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church.  Place  of 
worship,  Cambrian  Hall,  1133  Mis- 
sion street.  Rev.  Moses  Williams. 
pastor.  Organized  March  17.  1878. 
Swedish  Church 
Services  held  in  the  Church  of 
the  Advent,  Howard  street,  oppo- 
s  i  t  e  New  Montgomery.  Rev. 
Adolph  Noren,  Pastor.  Residence, 
332  Shipley  street. 
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S.  O.  M.  PRATTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
According   to  Lee   Firpo,  the  only 
time  a   horse   gets  scared  nowadays, 
is   when  he  meets  another  horse. 

*  *         * 

Jim  Fitzhenry  says  it  is  still  per- 
missible in  Chicago  to  say  that  neigh- 
bors live  within  gunshot  of  each 
other. 

Our  worthy  President  calls  the 
pedestrian  a  nuisance,  and  also  an 
expense,  and  says  if  it  weren't  for 
the  pedestrians,  the  city  could  get 
along  with  half  the  traffic  cops  it 
now  has. 

Dan  Foster  says  it  will  be  a  sorry 
day  for  sunny  California  if  the  sun 
should  blow  up  some  day  as  astron- 
omers predict. 

*  *         * 

Eddie  Healy  says  the  wife  of  an 
aviator  is  the  only  woman  who  is 
always  glad  to  see  her  husband  down 
and  out. 

Gus  Pratt  says  that  politics  are 
warming  up.  Which  means  that 
somebody  is  going  to  get  burnt. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Jim  McEachern,  if 
they  continue  to  increase  the  size  of 
buses,  locomotives  will  have  to  cross 
crossings  cautiously. 

*  *         * 

Bob  Fry  suggests  that  if  a  foreign 
foe  should  invade  this  country,  we 
might  try  turning  the  Mississippi  on 

them. 

*  *        * 

Herman  Goldman  informs  us  that 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  years  on 
,  •  (ord  for  mosquitoes,  but  they 
never  had  such  opportunities,  before. 

*  *         * 

Jim    Kerr,   the   feller   that    makes 

all  the  disturbance  in  the  ante  room 
during  the  meeting  sessions,  under- 
stands from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, the  Leaning  Tower  of  Piea 
is  safe  so  long  as  it  doesn't  yet  much 

leaner. 

*  »        * 

Harry  Gaetjen  concludes  that  only 
.  xperlence  will  convince  tins  country 
Dial  ii  can't  amend  ■>  constitution 
without  Brsl  amending  the  people  to 
fit  it.  *         *         * 

According  to  Ed  Galloup,  the  i,'.-- 
noring  of  the  wet-dry  issue  by  the 
two  great  political  parlies  seems  like 
trying  to   make  a  mole-hill   out    of   a 

mountain, 

»       *        * 

"What  do  the  Americans  do  with 
all  their  money?"  has  been  asked  by 
a  visitor  from  France.  D.  Quinlan 
advises  that  if  he  stayed  at  home 
long  enough,  he'd  find  out. 


Dr.  Gonzales  says  "Women  will 
look  after  themselves,  hut  men  will 
look  after  them,  too,  as  long  as 
the  prevailing  styles  last." 

*  *         * 

Andrew  Porter  maintains  an  after- 
noon bridge  often  covers  a  stream  of 
gossip. 

*  *        * 

According  to  Ed  Garrity,  courage 
is  a  great  asset  on  the  golf  course. 
Yes,  we've  seen  plus-fours  like  that. 

*  *         * 

Well,  well,  exclaims  Ben  Levy,  the 
naval  disarmament  conference  is 
over  and  Uncle  Sam  gets  to  keep 
both  his  ships. 

*  *         * 

Tom  Gosland  would  have  you  un- 
derstand that  the  person  who  thinks 
all  others  are  fools  is  at  least  a  very 
safe  motorist. 

*  *         * 

Hugh  McCauley  says  there  is  an 
unconfirmed  rumor  about,  concern- 
ing the  invention  of  a  bridge  lamp 
by  the  light  of  which  bridge  can  be 
played. 

*  *         * 

Frank  Martin  informs  us  that  an 
eastern  penitentiary  has  installed 
radio  for  its  convicts.  That  settles 
it.     Now,  lets  us  be  good! 

*  *         * 

Judge  Graham  says  the  only  thing 
that  doesn't  become  smaller  when  it 
is  contracted  is  a  debt. 

Harry  McGovern  states  that 
France  is  opposed  to  paying  what 
she  owes  America,  but  he  under- 
stands, if  properly  approached,  she 
wouldn't  object  to  borrowing  a  little 
more. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Jack  McManus,  the 
little  King  of  Roumania  has  almost 
as  much  authority  as  the  King  of 
Italy. 

George  McNulty  informs  us  that 
scientists  have  produced  a  more  per- 
manent finish  for  cars,  but  nothing 
yet   invented  beats  a  locomotive. 

*  *         * 

In  the  estimation  of  Joe  Nyland. 
thai  match  tO  8  finish  between  Henry 
Ford  and  General  Motors  will  make 
the  traffic  cop's  work  harder  than 
ever. 

*  *         * 

(has.  McDonald,  reasoning  to  him- 
self, says  thai  al  mail's  birth,  his 
mother  is  the  Important  character; 
al  his  marriage,  the  bride  is;  while 
at    his  ibalh,   the   widow. 

*  »  * 

Luke  O'Brien  says  installment  pay- 
ing makes  the  months  shorter  and 
the  years  longer. 


Jim  Roxburgh  thinks  it's  queer, 
but  all  those  people  killed  by  earth- 
quake in  China  might  have  gone  to 
war  and  be  living  yet. 

*  *        * 

Jimmy  Aiken  says  that  when 
money  is  tight,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  somebody  has  been  getting  more 
than  1  per  cent. 

Dan  Leary  says  seeing  is  believing, 
except  in  the  movies. 

*  *         * 

Jerry  O'Leary  maintains  that  this 
will  be  a  brighter  world  when,  if 
ever,  the  cantaloupe  severs  relations 
with   the  pumpkin. 

*  *         * 

Emile  Kraut  says  it  would  be 
grand  if  some  genius  could  only  cross 
the  umbrella  with  the  homing 
pigeon. 

*  *         * 

Frank  Grimes  intimates  that 
Great  Britain  thinks  that  the  race 
for  international  prestige  always 
goes  to  the  fleet,  if  not  to  the  swift. 

Frank  Sweeney  contends  that  if 
seeing  is  believing,  men  should  have 
implicit  faith   in   women   these   days. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Bill  Haggerty,  if  you 
belittle  others,  you  are  bound  to  be 
little  yourself. 

*  *         * 

Fred  Hawes  says  there  is  one  kind 
of  a  talking  machine  that  we  buy, 
and  then  there  is  another  kind  that 
tries  to  sell  us  something. 

*  *         • 

John  P.  O'Connor  says  when  a 
man  faces  his  faults,  the  world  turns 
its  back  on  them. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Charlie  Hamilton. 
women's  intuition  doesn't  seem  so 
impressive  when  central  uses  it  to 
decide  what  number  we  want. 

*  *  * 

Frank    McStocker   maintains    thai 

we  have  court  houses.  Judges,  law- 
yers, bankruptcy  courts,  and  poor 
houses  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  revenge 

*  *        * 

Em  met  Hayden  says  an  employee 
with   a   fiery  temper  is  soon   Bred 

Frank  Healy  says  a  leader  is  one 
who    follows   instructions. 

*  *  * 

Han    Regan   says    thai    the    fellovi 

who  has  his  nose  to  the  grindstone 
is  noi  sticking  it  in  somebody  else' 

business. 

*  *        * 

Pal  Parker  maintains  that  over- 
coming adversity  will  bring  prosper- 
ity, and  overcoming  prosperity,  will 
prove  you  to  be  a  real  man. 


FLOWERS 


PLANTS 


Nagle  &  Herbst 

1101  VALENCIA  STREET 


Telephone  your   order — Mission  8888  —  Valencia  8888 


COLLONAN  Electrical  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Electrical  Work  in  All  Its  Branches 


8201-11  MISSION  STREET 


Telephone  Mission  7282 


R.  PRIGIONI 


Telephone  Prospect  4239 


A.  VIVORIO 


BAY  CITY  GRILL 

OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  FISH  AND  POULTRY 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Franklin  3431 


Banquets,  Weddings,  etc.,  at  Short  Notlca 
China,  Silverware,  Glassware, 
Linen,  Tables,  Chairs  Rented 

Constant  Schnell 

Caterer 

2136  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Steiner  and  Pierce  Sti. 
TELEPHONE   WEST   ISM 


OTTO    RASTORFER  P.  J.  BARCHI 

GUS  CORVI 


Union  Florist 

3017  SIXTEENTH  ST. 

Near    Mission    St. 


Telephone  Market  3286 


SOUTH  OP  MARKET  BOYS 

Smoke 

Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  All  Cioab  Storks  and  By 


L.  L.  "Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


Beautiful  Residential 

Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 


■^JZr  a98°  -  16th  st- 

^P  at  Mission 

Hemlock  7400 

A   member  of  the  "S.  O.  M.   Boys" 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  O.  M."  TAILOR 

Phone  PARK   S404 


Steve   Roche,   Mejnber  of   S.  O.  M.    Boys 
Wm.   O'Shaughnessy 


Phone  Market  1683 


O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in   Attendance 


741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.   18th  and  19th  San  Francisco 


D.  8.  POSTAGE 

1%C  Paid 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Permit  No.  1107 


The  Qreatest  Event  of  the  Year 

RESERVE 

Thursday  Night,  October  27,  1927 

"Old  Times  and  Old  Days 
South  of  Market" 


Staged  by  EDDIE  HEALY 

and  his  inimitable  company  of  comedians 


You'll  be  surprised  if  you  attend  and  will  regret 
it  if  you  do  not!! 

A  clean  and  wholesome  entertainment  staged 
solely  for  your  benefit.  It  will  bring  back  all  of 
the  joy  of  the  old  days. 


Remember  the  Date: 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1927 


Put  a  string  around  a  finger  so  you'll  not  forget  the  date 


The  Qreatest  Event  of  the  Year 


Thursday,  October  27,  1927 

8  O'clock  P.  M. 

"Old  Times  and  Old  Days 
South  of  Market" 

Staged  by  EDDIE  HEALY 

assisted  by  "Scotty"  Butterworth  and  their 
inimitable  company  of  comedians 

REGULAR  MONTHLY  MEETING 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  AUDITORIUM 

150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

A  clean  and  wholesome  entertainment  staged  solely  for  your  benefit. 
It  will  bring  back  all  of  the  joy  of  the  old  days. 


>> 
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OFFICIAL    ORGAN 

SOUTH  OF  MARKFT   Rnvc    t>, 


W.  W.  HANSEN,  Manager 
C.  W.  McGREEVY 


W.  J.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Treasurer 
GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN,  Secretary 


Established  July,  1883 

United 
Undertakers 

NEW   HOME   PARLORS 
No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 


TELEPHONE  MISSION  276 


This 
Trade  Mark 

Guarantees  you  the 
best  values  in  made- 
to-order  suits  to  be 
found  anywhere  at 
these  prices — 

$50  to  $75 


Kelleher 
&  Browne 


The  Irish  Tailors 


A  South  of  Market  Boy 

MICHAEL 
CLARATY 

240  Montgomery  St.,  Fair  Bldg. 

Bet.  Bush  and  Pine 

San  Francisco 
I  hone  Douglas  3478 

Imported  and  Domestic 

CIGARS  AND 
TOBACCOS 

Box  Trade  a  Specialty 


Phone  Mission  2104 

Mission  Florists 

CANEPA  BROS. 

Artistic  Floral  Designing  and 
Decorating  For  All  Occasions 

2577  MISSION  STREET 

Near  22nd  St.  San  Francisco 


Chaa.   W.   Brown  Win.  E.  Kennedy 

(Members  of  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery) 
(Membere  South  of  Market  Boys) 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

No  Order  Too  Large  for  Ua  to  Fill 
None  Too  Small  for  Consideration 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

ReaaonaliU  Prlcaa 

S091  -  16th  St.  Market  5725 


The 

GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 


924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 


Officers: 

P.  Garritt, 

President 
Albert  S.  Samuels, 

lit  Vice  Pres. 
Thos.  A.  Ma  lone  v, 

2nd  Vice  Pres. 
Jas.  F.  Smith, 

3rd  Vice  Pres. 
Peter  R.  Maloney, 

Financial  Secretary 
W.  A.  Granfield. 

Rec.S-Cor.  Sec'y. 
John  F.  Quinn, 

Treasurer 
Percy  I.  Goldstein, 

Sgt.'tU'Arms 
Ray  Schiller. 

Asst.  Sgt.'dt'Armt 
James  Kerr,  Sentinel 
Thos.  Healy,    Chair* 

man,  Mem.  Com. 


South  of  Market 
Journal 

Official  Orcan 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS,  Inc. 


Board  of 
Directors: 

John  J.  Whelan, 
Chairman 
John  A.  Kelly 
Ralph  Pincus 
Chas.  H.  Kendrick 
Michael  Doyle 
Wm.  J.  Quinn 
John  A.  O'Connell 
Thos.  J.  Murphy 
Dr.  W.  A.  Blancl 
Thos.  W.  Hicltey 


Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

— Scott 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER,  1927 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


Thursday,  October  27th,  prom- 
ises to  be  an  interesting  evening 
for  our  organization.  On  this  oc- 
casion your  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Assistant  Chief 
Thomas  Murphy  and  assisted  by 
our  old-time  entertainers.  Eddy 
Healy  and  Scotty  Butterworth, 
will  reproduce  one  of  the  many 
gathering  places  that  occupied 
various  corners  South  of  Market. 

Those  of  us  who  witnessed  this 
act  some  months  ago  enjoyed  two 
and  one-half  hours  or  more  of  real, 
good,  wholesome  and  clean  enter- 
tainment. I  urge  all  the  Brothers 
to  come  early  so  they  will  l>c  able 

to  secure  a  se;il  ;is  we  expect  a 
larger  crowd  than  we  have  had 
at  any  previous  meeting  because 
your  Entertainment  Committee 
promises  a  Longer  and  more  inter- 
esting program  with  many  new 
features. 

Le1  me  further  advise  members 
tii.it  they  must  present  a  paid-up 


THOS.  P.  GARRITY 

President 
South  of  Market  Boys 


card  before  they  can  secure  ad- 
mittance, as  this  entertainment  is 
for  PAID-UP  MEMBERS  ONLY. 
No  invitations  have  been  issued 
or  will  any  outsider  be  admitted. 
The  special  officers  on  the  door 
will  see  that  these  instructions  are 
carried  out. 

Eew  organizations,  and  I  may 
say  none,  have  the  large  attend- 
ance at  meetings  as  the  South  of 
Market  Boys  and  it  is  rather  hard 
on  your  President  to  try  and 
transact  business  and  conduct  an 


orderly  meeting  with  some  of  our 
dear  Brothers  moving  about  the 
rear  of  the  hall  and  holding  pri- 
vate conferences  when  they  should 
be  giving  their  attention  to  the 
Chair.  T  ask  the  co-operation  of 
the  membership  that  in  the  future 
they  pay  attention  to  all  matters 
under  discussion  during  the  meet- 
ings. 

Remember  the  next  meeting  will 
be  called  promptly  at  eight  o'clock 
so  that  we  may  get  through  with 
our  regular  business  in  order  to 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  as  early  as 
possible,  for  after  the  entertain- 
ment REFRESHMENTS  Wild, 
BE  SERVED. 

At  cur  last  meeting  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  entertaining  the 
children  at  Christmas  time.  This 
committee,  of  which  John  A.  Kelly 
is  the  Chairman,  assisted  by  Ralph 
Pincus,  will  render  a  report  which 
will  he  of  interest  to  all. 
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Teacher  Robertson  Flogs  Johnny  Goldsmith 

Art  Historical  Episode  of  the  Lincoln  School,  1870 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


The  San  Francisco  schools  open- 
ed for  the  year  1870  on  Monday, 
January  3rd.  Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  students  attending  Lin- 
coln School  was  John  Goldsmith, 
a  lad  of  14  years,  living  with  his 
people  at  721  O'Farrell  street. 
His  father  was  a  mariner  and, 
therefore,  while  he  was  away, 
Johnnie's  mother  was  the  head  of 
the  house.  Johnnie  was  just  a 
good-natured,  normal  youngster, 
full  of  mischief  and  play;  in  other 
words,  he  was  a  real  hoy.  Of 
course,  he  was  his  mother's  pet 
and  Mrs.  Goldsmith's  son  could 
do  no  wrong.  Whatever  he  did 
was  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  his  dot- 
ing and  loving  mother. 

At  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  March  4th. 
1870,  Johnnie  came  home  from 
school  in  a  very  distressed  condi- 
tion. The  spring  weather  was  en- 
ticing and,  perhaps,  Johnnie  had 
dreamed  all  day  long  of  the  quail 
and  cotton  tails,  running  about 
the  sand  hills  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Western  Addition.  All  na- 
ture was  ('idling  on  him  to  come 
out  and  play.  He  failed  in  all  of 
his  recitations  during  the  day  and 
just  before  school  was  to  close. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  James,  his  teacher,  in- 
formed Johnnie  and  nine  of  his 
classmates  that  they  must  remain 
after  school  and  study  and  get 
perfectly  the  lessons  they  had 
failed  in.  Of  course,  this  was  a 
shock  to  the  boy  who.  during  the 
live-long  day,  had  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  3  o'clock  p.  in.. 
and  freedom  from  school,  teach- 
ers, and  lessons  until  the  Monday 
following.  There  was  but  one 
thing  for  him  to  do.  rebel  and 
compel  his  teacher  tb  dismiss  him. 

The  cbiss  was  dismissed  for  the 

week,  anil  Johnnie  and  his  nine 
fellow  prisoners  were  given  a  les- 
son to  leam  and  each  and  all  of 
tiiem  were  informed  by  Mrs. 
.lames,  that  unless  they  were  per- 
fect iii  the  task-  within  thirty  min- 
utes, thai  she  would  lie  compelled 
to  chastize  them  and  give  them 
some  additional  punishment.  How- 
ever, Johnnie  was  not  to  be  Inti- 
midated.    He  listened  respectfully 

to  his  teacher,  Mrs.  James,  and 
and  then  with  due  deliberation 
and  malice  aforethought,  called  by 
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the  teachers  afterwards  "sheer 
obstinacy",  held  the  book  upside 
down.  He  either  would  not  or 
could  not  accomplish  his  task. 
Mrs.  James  paid  no  further  at- 
tention to  him,  and  when  she  call- 
ed upon  him  for  his  recitation,  he 
failed.  She  then  ordered  him  to 
hold  out  his  right  hand  and  re- 
ceive his  punishment,  and  this  he 
refused  to  do.  Not  to  be  thwart- 
ed. Mrs.  James  called  upon  sub- 
master  William  A.  Robertson  for 
assistance  in  punishing  the  contu- 
macious scholar.  Johnnie  still  re- 
fused to  submit  to  any  punish- 
ment and  then  commenced  the 
drama  that  for  a  time  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  whole  school  de- 
partment of  San   Francisco. 

Teacher  Robertson,  in  the  pi'cs 
ence  of  all  the  lady  teachers  of 
the  school,  and  of  the  lads  who 
had    been   compelled   to  stay   after 

school,  sailed  into  Johnnie  Gold- 
smith with  a  heavy  rattan,  inflict- 
ing 20  or  25  blows  in  and  upon 
the  bacl<  of  (he  boy  until  finally 
Johnnie  surrendered  to  superior 
strength  and  regularly  constituted 
authority.  Finally.  Johnnie  was 
allowed  to  wend  his  way  slowly 
homeward. 

LTpon  the  boy's  arrival  home, 
his  mother  was  distraught  with 
anger  and  chagrin.  Her  boy  had 
been  assaulted  and  whipped  for 
no   reason    ;it    all.     She   examined 


his  body,  and  discovered  that  his 
back,  from  his  neck  to  his  hips, 
was  a  mass  of  black  and  blue 
marks  and  red  bruises.  She  im- 
mediately sought  out  Dr.  Toland, 
who  alleviated  the  boy's  suffering 
the  best  he  could  with  the  reme- 
dies of  the  day. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Goldsmith 
was  not  anxious  to  prosecute 
Robertson,  hut  sought  to  have 
Principal  Bernhard  .Marks  of  the 
Lincoln  School  dismiss  him  for 
his  cruel  conduct,  but  that  the 
Principal  refused  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
Goldsmith's  complaint  against  the 
teacher  and  justified  the  teacher's 
conduct  in  inflicting  punishment 
upon  Johnnie. 

Early  Saturday  morning.  Mis. 
Goldsmith  and  Johnnie  proceeded 
to  the  City  Hall,  at  Kearny  and 
Washington  Sts..  and  there  inter- 
viewed Davis  Louderback,  Jr.. 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  police 
court.  He  framed  a  complaint 
charging  Teacher  Robertson  with 
assault  and  battery,  but  the  police 
judge  could  not  be  located,  so  they 
called  upon  a  .lust ice  of  tin1  Peace, 
who  was  handy,  and  there  Mrs. 
Goldsmith  swore  to  the  complaint  ; 
and  the  Justice  issued  a  warranl 
for  the  arrest  of  Teacher  Robertson. 
The  warranl  was  placed  in  l lie 
hands  of  the  police.  They  placed 
Teacher  Robertson  under  arrest. 
His  attorney,  James  II.  Hardy. 
Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Quinl  &  Hardy, 
bailed  him  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  police.  (Mr.  Hardy  was  a 
South  of  Market  resident,  residing 
at  that  time  at  ">()S  2nd  St.) 

The  newspapers  of  the  day 
commented  upon  the  ease  with 
heavy  editorials  and  condemned 
the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  boy.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  community  demanded 
that  Robertson  be  punished  with 
severity. 

However,  everyone  who  knew 
Teacher  b'obertson  spoke  kindly 
of  him  and  he  bore  an  excellent 
reputation  and  not  only  had  the 
respect  of  the  officials  anil  tench 
era  of  the  school  department  hut 
numbered  many  friends  of  weight 
and  influence  in  the  affairs  and 
life  of  the  community.  Of  course. 
everyone  admitted  that  Johnnie 
was    a    troublesome   and    obstinate 
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boy  and  probably  his  conduct  did 

provoke  Robertson  almost  to  the 
point  of  desperation.  Public 
opinion  was  aroused.  Robertson 
must  be  punished. 

Hon.  Woodbury  D.  Sawyer  was 
the  police  judge  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  lie  had  been 
elected  in  November,  1860,  and 
had  taken  his  office  January  1, 
1870.  He  was  a  very  conscientious 
man  and  tried  hard  to  be  just  and 
fair  in  every  case  that  came  be- 
fore him.  To  him  fell  the  task  of 
trying  the  case  of  the  People  of 
the  State  of  California  vs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Robertson.  Hon.  Davis 
Louderback,  Jr.  (father  of  Super- 
ior Judge  Harold  Louderback) 
was  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
•lames  11.  Hardy.  Esq.,  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  Rob- 
ertson. The  trial  proceeded  on 
Saturday.  March  5,  1X70.  Johnnie 
Goldsmith  was  called  as  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  and  exhibited 
ins  back  to  the  court,  and  then 
gave  his  version  of  the  assault 
upon  his  person:  his  testimony 
was  corroborated  by  Dr.  Toland, 
who  gave  the  necessary  medical 
testimony.  The  defendant  then 
told  his  story  of  the  affair.  He 
called  a  number  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Lincoln  School  and  they  cer- 
tainly save  Johnnie  Goldsmith  a 
very  bad  reputation  as  a  pupil  of 
the   school. 

The  ease  was  submitted  to  the 
court  and  the  judge  found  Mr. 
Robertson  "Guilty  of  the  charge 
alleged  in  the  complaint."  He 
intimated  to  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel  that  he  intended  to  mete 
(lit  to  Teacher  Robertson  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law. 

Judge  Sawyer,  in  commenting 
on  the  ease,  said  from  the  bench  : 

"//  conduct  (if  tin  kind  testified 
to,  in  this  case,  is  allowed  to  go 
unnoticed  and  unpunished,  I  would 
rather  se<  all  of  tin  schools  in  Sun 
Francisco  abolished.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  tin  defendant  could 
inflict  upon  this  boy  such  brutal 
and  savagt  treatment.  I  havt  seen 
DKini!  cases  of  this  kind  but  never 
"in  when  such  cruelty  has  been 
exercised.  1  can  hardly  (mucin 
that  such  barbarity  was  committed 
Iiii  a  public  school   teacher." 

The  judge  then  ordered  the  de- 
fendant to  be  taken  into  custody, 
whereupon  the  spectators  —  who 
en. wiled  every  foot  of  the  court- 
room -applauded  the  court  by 
stamping  their  feet  and  clapping 

their  hands,  but  desisted  when  re- 
quested bo  to  do  by  the  jiid^e.  The 
ease  «ih  continued  to  the  following 


day  for  judgment  and  the  defend- 
ant. 

Marks  immediately  wrote  a  long 
letter,  which  was  printed  in  all  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  day, 
denouncing  eveiyone  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  prosecution  of  the 
case.  He  received  but  little  com- 
fort from  the  daily  press  and  they 
were  united  against  the  brutality 
exhibited  by  the  teacher-defend- 
ant was  released  upon  a  bond, 
which  had  already  been  provided 
by  his  friends. 

Principal  Bernhard  Marks  de- 
nounced the  court  and  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  Louderback, 
Marks  saying:  "The  decision  of 
the  court,  in  this  case,  is  monstrous 
and  iniquitous."  While  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  Louderback  replied: 
"'You  school  teachers  need  sonic 
cheek  upon  your  unlawful  and  un- 
wa  wanted  actions. ' ' 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday, 
March  8,  1870,  William  A.  Robert- 
son, the  defendant,  with  his  at- 
torney, William  II.  Hardy,  Esq.. 
appeared  before  Judge.  Sawyer  for 
the  imposition  of  judgment.  A 
motion  for  a  new  trial  and  for  an 
arrest  of  judgment  was  made  in  his 
behalf  by  his  attorney,  and  both 
motions  were  denied  by  the  court. 

The  prisoner  was  requested  by 
the  court  to  arise.  The  court  then 
addressed  him  as  follows: 

"Since  your  conviction  ami  tin 
intimation  of  the  court  of  what  its 
sentence  would  he  I  have  Ik  in 
visited  by  vera  many  persons,  nun 
of  weight  and  inflm  nee,  in  your  be- 
half. They  havt  represented  to  m< 
Hint  iion  arc  a  young  man  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement.  That  being 
the  case  your  responsibility  is 
greater  than  il  would  have  been 
luid  you  been  an  ignorant  and  un- 
refined man.  The  ignorant  and 
depraved  are  not  the  objects  "/' 
publit  sympathy  when  then  do  an 
injury  tu  tin  weak  and  helpless. 
lime  much  less,  then,  should  in 
sympathize  with  those  who  know 
ici  It  the  na/iiri  of  their  acts  and 
an  aide  to  fori  see  all  Tr.cir  prob- 
nldi  and  legal  consequences.  I  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  a  man  of 
Hour  alleged  attainments  and 
known  position  should  he  placed 
in  the  dilemma  you  occupy.  As  a 
mini  I  might  do  differently,  think 
differently;  hut  sittina  hen  as  u 
Judge  I  represent  the  community, 
and  am  called  upon  lo  perform 
justici  us  between  you  and  the 
public. 

"I  cannot  think  hid  that  if  you 
had  been   alone   icith   that  boy   you 

would   linn    ncti d   differently   to- 


wards him,  but  you  ictrc  in  the 
presence  of  ladies  and  felt  pride 
in  enforcing  your  authority.  This 
fact  has  been  mentioned  to  me  in 
extenuation  of  your  conduct,  hut 
it  affords  none. 

"You  are  not  response  for  a 
system  which  I  believe  to  he  wrong. 
I  never  knew  a  case  in  all  my  Uf, 
in  which  the  use  of  a  ichip  on 
children  was  attended  with  good 
results.  But  the  system,  'had 
though  it  he,  gives  you  only  the 
right  to  punish  in  moderation. 
When  you  cannot  control  a  noy  by 
moderate  castigation,  it  is  your 
plain  duty  tu  slop  and  expel  him 
from  the  school.  Much  lias  ban 
said  against  this  little  boy,  but  he 
has  not  a.  bad  face:  he  has  spirit, 
hut  I  am  still  confident  that  a  few 
kind  words  from  you  would  have 
melted  him  to  quiet  submission. 

"In  passing  on  this  case,  it  is 
p roper  for  me:  to  allude  to  the  eon- 
dud  of  Mr.  Marks,  and  the  lady 
1 1 uchirs  who  appeared  hen  as  your 
friends.  I  understand  that  after 
adjournment  on  Saturday,  they 
assailed  an  officer  of  this  court,  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  Mr.  Louder- 
back, in  his  office,  and  that  Mr. 
Marks  said  to  him  that  lie  was  en- 
gaged in  a  nefarious  business.  I 
did  not  hear  the  remarks  or  they 
would  havi  been  instantly  and  ef- 
fi  i  tuully  checked. 

"Mr.  Louderback  did  no  more 
than  liis  duly  in  this  nisi,  and  he 
acted  conscientiously.  It  is  not  very 
consistent  conduct  when  thost  per- 
sons who  an  willing  to  do  and  say 
so  much  for  tlu  preservation  of 
discipline  in  tin  public  schools, 
come  into  a  court  of  justice  and 
openly  assail  and  insult  the  officers 
and  even  the  Judge  himself.  It 
is  an  exhibition  of  bad  temper  and 
lack  of  judgment  which  when  they 
exist,  had  better  hi  concealed  as 
much  as  possible. 

"Mr.  Marks  has  made  an  at- 
tack through  the  public  press  also. 
which  is  unwarranted,  and  in 
which  In  has  said  I  kings  thai  an 
wholly  untrue.  But  I  am  (dud  to 
know  that  win  a  you  heard  him  and 
your  friends  assailing  Mr.  Louder- 
back ymi  promptly  checked  them 

and  made  to  him  an  apology  in 
tin  ir  behalf. 

"Ymi  probably  think  tin  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  severe,  but  I 
lilicvi  that  even  though  you  man 
Hi  ink  now  that  ymi  did  right,  there 
rill  conic  a  time  when  ami  will 
confess  thai  ymi  diil  wi'ong,  and 
that  your  punishment  was  not  too 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Early  Days  in  the  City  Gardens 

Including  a  Three-Cornered  Duel  at  13th  and  Folsom 
By  Jack  Lawlor,  Police  Reporter,  "Daily  K[ews",  from  13th  and  his 


And  hero's  a  hand,  my  trusty 
frien', 
And  gies  a  hand  o'  thine; 
And  we'll  take  a  richl   gnid 
wully  waeht, 
For  Anld  Lang  Syne. 

— Eobby  Burns. 

Yes!  "old  long  since" — who 
can  ever  forget  it  J 

"We  may  travel  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  —  all  those  dear  to  us 
may  pass  on  to  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns — our 
friends  may  befriend  us — our 
enemies  may  betray  us — but  noth- 
ing can  ever  make  us  forget  our 
childhood  days.  So  when  my  old 
friend.  Al  Wheelan,  asked  me  to 


JACK  LAWLOR 

write  a  few  lines  about  the  old 
days  iii  the  "City  Gardens"  for 
the  South  of  Market  Journal, 
pleasant  memories  of  the  days  of 
lung  ago  overwhelmed  me.  I 
could  sc'  "III  St.  Joseph 's  school 
in  the  days  when  il  had  women 
teachers  in  the  early  '80s  the 
two-horse  ears  on   Folsom  atreel 

when    il    was    paved    with    wooden 

planks,  from  aboul  12th  St.  to 
(6th,    or   beyond     the   old    water 

wagon  on  two  wheels,  with  water. 

five   buckets    for   a    quarter — old 

.Mission  Dolores,  with  its  historic 

Churchyard    and    where    we    spent 

many  an  interesting  hour  reading 

the  epitaphs  of  the  earlj  pioneers 

Lucy's  Soap  Works,  over  by  the 

railroad,     where     we     seooped     'up 

the  soft  soap  for  mother  to  scrub 

with,  as  it  came  out  of  a  wooden 
pipe    near    the    factory.       The    old 

German  Hospital,  up  in  the  hills. 

where     we     went     trapping     red 


breasted  Linnets — the  Enterprise 
Brewery  on  16th,  near  Folsom — 
the  Mall  House  on  12th  and  Fol- 
som. '"Popper"  Kenny's  school 
on  Harrison,  between  10  and 
Uth,  opposite  the  Cleveland 
school,  now  the  Harrison — Wood- 
ward's Gardens  and  the  museum 
in  the  Beer  Hall,  on  Erie  and 
Mission,  directly  opposite  its  en- 
trance. These,  and  many  more  of 
the  old  landmarks  adjacent  to  the 
City  Gardens,  are  as  green  in  our 
memory  as  if  it  were  only  yester- 
day that  I  gamboled  about  the 
dear  old   spots. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the 
braes, 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine: 
But  we've  wandered  mony 
a  weary  foot. 
Sin'  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Other  South  of  Market  boys 
may  boast  of  the  Gas  House,  the 
-shot  tower  and  Rincon  Hill,  but 
at  the  risk  of  making  them  even 
jealous  we  must  contend  that  no 
section  of  the  city  was  so  preg- 
nant with  romance  as  the  old 
<  Sty  Gardens. 

From  12th  to  loth  Sts.,  Folsom 
to  Harrison,  it  lay  on  the  border 
of  both  South  of  Market  and  the 
Mission.  The  Mission  at  that 
lime  commenced  al  16th  St.,  while 
no     one     was     considered     hailing 

from  South  of  Market,  west  of 
about  Nth  or  9th  Sts. 

I  n  I  lie  beginning,  the  City  Gar- 
dens must  have  heen  a  pretty 
ritzy  neighborhood,  as  some  of 
the  finest  mansions  in  the  city 
surrounded  it.  especially  on  the 
Folsom  SI.  side.  In  one  block, 
from  12th  to  Pith  Sts..  on  Folsom. 
four  magnificent  mansions  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  gardens, 
took  up  the  entire  block.    In  one 

of  these,  on  the  cornel1  of  13th, 
lived  old  man  McClennan  who 
pan  the  Mission  woolen  mills  out 
around  Kith  or  17th.  and  Folsom, 
where     the     vii\     miners     blankets 

used  lo  hat I   to  dry.      A  tragic 

street  duel  next  to  him  dwelt 
Von  Smith,  Hie  "mystery  man", 
who  shot  ami  killed  M\  rtle.  the 
"Hoodlum",  in  a  pistol  duel  at 
13th  and  folsom.  OVOT  a  I 'lima 
man,  aliout  lSSl-2.  My  mother 
and  1  witnessed  this 


Myrtle  and  another  "Hood" 
were  beating  the  "Chink"  up 
when  Von  Smith's  sister  ran  in 
and  got  her  brother,  lie  came 
out  with  what  looked  to  me  like 
a  screw-driver — it  had  a  wooden 
handle — but  in  a  few  minutes  I 
found  out  otherwise.  It  was  a 
Colt's  .45.  I  scurried  into  the 
bouse,  pronto,  and  watched  the 
duel  from  our  kitchen  window  at 
13th  and  Isis.  The  three-cornered 
battle  that  followed  beat  anything 
in  the  movies,  or  the  wild  and 
wooly  West. 

Yon  Smith,  a  crack  shot,  killed 
Myrtle  and  wounded  his  compan- 
ion. He  was  later  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  self-defense. 

For  some  reason,  never  explain- 
ed, my  mother,  although  summon- 
ed as  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, waited  for  hours  in  the 
stuffy  little  witness  room  adjacent 
to  Police  Court  No.  2.  in  the  old 
Hall  of  Justice,  hut  never  was 
called. 

My  mother  and  1  both  saw  Von 
Smith  fire  the  first  shot.  While 
testifying,  a  huge  pistol  dropped 
from  his  pocket  in  court.  Al- 
though Myrtle  was  a  "Hood". 
everybody  regretted  his  passing. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  ahout 
22  or  thereabouts,  over  six  feet 
tall  and  a  Beau  Brummel  if  there 
ever  was  one.  He  was  kind  to 
us  kids  and  we  all  liked  him.  A 
pitiful  incident  in  connection  with 
his  death  was  the  annual  visit  for 
many    years    of    Myrtle's    aged 

mother  to  the  scene  of  the  duel. 
Hero  she  would  kneel  for  hours 
on  the  green  sward  and  wail  and 
pray  as  only  an  old  country  Irish 
woman  can.  who  has  lost  her  only 
ho\    by   a    tragic   going. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my 
mem'ry  wakes, 
Ami  fondly  broods  «  ith 

miser  care  ! 
Time  hut   (If  impression 
stronger  makes. 

As  sf  reams  their  channels 
deeper  wear. 
At  Old  "Popper"  Kenny's 
How   many  of  the   old-timers   in 

this  club  attended  old  "  Popper" 

Kenny's  school?     If  there  are  an\ 

left  but  "Midge"  Lonergan  and 
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myself  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them  so  we  can  have  a  re- 
union and  a  regular  old  "gab 
rest". 

"Popper''  Kenny  was  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  teachers  and 
he  carried  an  unusually  flexihle 
rattan — "ouch",  I  can  feel  it 
now  on  ray  back  and  legs. 

"Popper"  would  heat  us  up  all 
week  and  then  hand  us  black  figs 
and  youths  companions  as  we 
marched  out  Saturday  afternoons. 
"Popper"  Kenny,  single  handed, 
taught  every  grade  in  one  room, 
from  the  baby  class  to  the  first 
grade,  as  it  was  then  called — it 
is  now  the  eighth. 

His  scholars  were  supposed  to 
be  so  tough  and  so  contaminating 
that  they  were  compelled  to  spend 
more  hours  in  school  than  any 
others  and  got  their  clay  off  on 
Friday  instead  of  Saturday.  This, 
I  suppose,  was  to  prevent  us 
ruining  the  morals  of  the  other 
school  children. 

However,  he  was  a  remarkable 
man,  was  this  same  old  "Popper" 
Kenny,  with  plenty  of  the  "It" 
that  green-eyed  Elinor  Glyn  writes 
about,  and  plenty  of  grit. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  tip- 
toed about  the  room,  always  com- 
ing from  behind  with  his  black 
alpaca  coat — or  was  it  silk — his 
calf  skin  gaiters  that  were  so  soft 
soled  that  you  never  knew  they 
were  near  until,  "wham" — right 
across  your  shoulders  came  his  old 
rattan  and  then  his  "staccato." 

"Build  a  ship,  my  son." 

"Build  a  ship,  my  son." 

"Wham" — (the   rattan). 

This  was  in  case  you  had  your 
eyes  off  your  lesson,  when  he 
reached  your  scat  in  his  tireless 
tip-toe  around.  Otherwise,  he 
passed  you  by. 

After  leaving  "Popper"  Ken- 
ny's you  had  one  "helluva"  time 
to  get  into  any  other  school.  All 
the  other  principals  were  sure  shy 
of  "Popper"  Kenny's  pupils.  I 
hear  the  old  fellow  lias  been  dead 
these  many  years.  He  taught 
school  at  Lincoln  grammar  after 
they  abolished  his  home  on  stilts 
for  incorrigibles.  He  was  a  great 
character.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace. 

Woodward 's   Gardens 

Remember  Duncan  C.  Ross,  the 
swordsman  and  champion  all- 
around  athlete  of  the  world,  and 
Donald  Dinnie,  the  brawny  Scot,, 
with  his  kilts  and  hairy  legs? 

What  a  tragedy  that  the  city 
ilid  not  acquire  this  wonderland. 

1  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles 


and  seen  hundreds  of  amusement 
parks  1ml  there  were  none,  to 
compare  with  "Woodward's." 

For  ten  cents  the  kids  of  those 
days  could  see  a  better  show  and 
more  variety  in  Woodward's 
Gardens  than  they  can  see  now 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  In  fact, 
they  can't  find  the  novelties  any- 
where for  any  price  that  we  saw 
at   Woodward's. 

Remember  the  panorama  up  in 
the  little  pagoda  sort  of  a  house, 
to  the  left  of  the  menagerie,  where 
you  could  look  down  in  a  glass 
and  see  the  people  walking  in  the 
adjacent  streets?  This,  1..  me, 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of 
the  movies. 

Then  the  moving  scenes  from 
the  North  Pole  in  one  of  the  mu- 
seums, with  the  stuffed  Polar  bear 
standing  up  and  the  esquimaux 
and   snow  scenes. 

And  Jaguarine,  the  intrepid 
swordswoman,  who  won  the  skin 
of  a  jaguar  and  could  outpoint 
any  man  with  rapier  or  broad- 
sword. And  Christal,  the  French- 
man covered  with  hair,  a  famous 
lightweight  wrestler  who  wrestled 
a  bear — remember  him  .' 

And  then  there  was  the  army 
sergeant  from  the  Presidio  (I've 
forgotten  his  name  for  the  mo- 
ment), who  fought  Duncan  0. 
Ross  on  foot  with  a  rifle  and  bay- 
onet while  Ross  used  a  broad- 
sword on  horseback.  This  ser- 
geant is  still  alive  and  now  works 
for  a  local  bank,  and  who  can 
ever  forget  the  "Fall  of  the  Bas- 
tile"  as  it  was  put  on  every  14th 
of  July  at  Woodward's? 

Those  early  day  French  people 
certainly  knew  how  to  put  it  on 
pretty.  Their  celebration  started 
at  day  break  and  ended  the  same 
time   next  day. 

Our  parents  always  let  us  stay 
up  that  night  to  watch  the  fire- 
works display  at  this  celebration. 
It  was  the  finest  ever  seen.  Of 
course,  you  all  remember  the 
round  boat  at  Woodward's  and 
the  fishes  behind  glass  under  the 
hill  with  the  light  coming  down 
from  behind  each  place  contain- 
ing fish.  This  aquarium  was  cut 
in  solid  rock  and  there  is  nothing 
like  it  anywhere,  and  here  was 
the  first  and  last  [dace  I  ever  saw 
a  Salamander— the  reptile  that 
walks  on  fire. 

_  He  was  in  the  last  plac n  the 

righl  and  looked  like  a  gilamon- 
ster. 

Remember  old  George  Washing- 
ton at  the  inner  entrance  of 
Woodward's?  "Firsl  in  War.  First 


in    Peace,    First    in    the    Hearts   of 
his  Countrymen, " 
The   Woodward    brothers   gave 

the  biggest  show  on  earth  for  10 
cents  for  kids,  and  two-hits  for 
adults. 

There    is    nothing    to    compare 
with  it  anywhere.     Well— 1   guess 
this  will  be  enough.  Al.     Adios. 
Should  auld  acquaintance  lie 
forgot, 
And  never  brought  to 
min '  ? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot, 
And  days  o'  lang  syne.' 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  boy, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
We'll  take  a  cup  o'  kindness 
yet, 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne ! 

— Burns. 


CAMPAIGNING  SOUTH  OF 
MARKET  STREET 


By  James  B.  McSheehy 

They  say  there  is  no  thrill  like 
the  first  thrill. 

The  first  thrill  that  I  received 
from  a  political  campaign  came 
from  South  of  Market  when  I  was 
living  South  of  Market.  I  well 
remember  the  hon-fires  and  the 
red  light  illuminations.  I  remem- 
ber the  brass  band  and  the  drum 
corps.  I  remember  the  hand-bills 
printed  in  variegated  colors  and 
distributed  at  the  doors  of  meet- 
ings by  young  men  whose  zeal  and 
whose  interest  for  and  in  things 
political  stamped  them  as  citizens 
destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  city  and  State  and,  indeed,  in 
national  government.  In  fact  I 
remember  now  as  I  write,  that 
many  of  these  young  men  did  be- 
come prominent  in  governmental 
affairs;  and  many  of  them  hold 
important  civic  positions  today. 

It  was  at  the  famous  old  Lincoln 
Grammar  School,  of  which  I  was 
a  student,  that  I  first  formed  con- 
tact with  men  who  were  to  take 
an  active  part  in  city  campaigns. 
To  name  the  men  who  attended 
Lincoln  Grammar  School  is  like 
calling  (lie  roster  of  men  most 
prominent  in  the  business  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  city  and  State. 
There  was  a  fine  idealism  existing 
among  the  young  men  ami  young 
women  who  attended  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  South 
of  Market  Street  district;  and 
when  the  fire  drove  out  of  the  dis- 
trict many,  if  not  most  of  its  resi- 
dents, that  idealism  was  not  lost  to 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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"South  of  Market",  Long  Ago 

By  Luke  Fay 


Though  our  citizens  of  today 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  it 
was  in  the  region  South  of  Mar- 
ket, from  the  Bay  to  the  Mission 
and  beyond,  that  the  gastronomic 
fame  of  San  Francisco  had  its 
cradle. 

F.  L.  A.  Pioche,  who  resided  in 
a  splendid  mansion  on  the  south 
side  of  Mission  street,  between 
6th  and  7th  streets,  was  the  capi- 
talist who  first  imported  a  cargo 
of  Parisian  chefs  and  head  waiters, 
as  well  as  all  sorts  of  wines  and 
pates  de  foies  gras,  canned  cham- 
pignons and  the  like  wherewith  to 
establish  really  first-class  restau- 
rants in  San  Francisco. 

These  were  brought  around  the 
Horn  in  a  ship  specially  chartered 
for  the  purpose,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  wonderful  group  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  whose  fame  spread 
around  the  world.  Previous  to 
this  importation  the  majority  of 
restaurants  and  hotels  in  San 
Francisco  were  dear  and  nasty. 
Nearly  all  those  in  the  business 
section  of  the  town,  north  of  Mar- 
ket and  east  of  Stockton  street, 
bore  this  repute,  and  the  travelers 
who  visited  the  Coast  and  wrote 
about  their  experiences  were  un- 
animous in  criticizing  the  com- 
missariat arrangements  of  the  pre- 
Comstock  days. 

South  of  Market,  however, 
there  were  oases  that  cheered  the 
hearts  of  the  local  epicures,  and 
thus  attracted  the  most  discrimi- 
nating residents  of  the  city  into 
that  district. 

The  first  such  alluring  resort 
known  to  have  opened  to  the  gen- 
eral public  in  San  Francisco  was 
probably  the  short-lived  but  in- 
comparable, "Live  and  Let  Live" 
restaurant  of  "Nigger  Jim", 
which  occupied  a  shack  built  on 
short  piles  or  stakes  over  the  tide- 
water of  the  Bay  at  a  point  thai 
is  now  the  corner  of  Folsom  and 

Beale  streets,   four  blocks   west    of 
the  present  waterfront. 
"Nigger  Jim"  was  known  by 

no  other  name  in  San  Francisco. 
lie   hailed   from  Jamaica,   in   the 

West  Indies,  and  arrived  here 
with  the  Argonauts  in  or  about 
1849.  He  was  probably  a  cook 
in  some  English  planters  or  offi- 
cer's home  in  the  West  Indies. 
Anyhow,   lie   could   cook   like   an 


angel,  and  the  "pepper-pot"  that 
he  always  kept  simmering  on  the 
hob  of  his  stove  was  a  marvelous 
thing  for  a  hungry  man  to  smell 
or  see. 

The  shack  did  not  look  a  bit 
like  a  restaurant,  but  a  shingle, 
nailed  above  the  door,  was  in- 
scribed with  the  legend: 

"LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE. 
DINNER  25  CENTS." 
And  sure  enough,  "Nigger 
Jim"  served  a  dinner  that  was 
matchless  for  the  price.  It  in- 
cluded chowder  made  from  the 
clams  or  cockles  that  he  gathered 
from  the  flats  at  low  water.  That 
was  years  before  the  Gas  Company 
killed  the  clams  by  discharging 
tar  refuse  into  the  Bay  and  thus 
gave  that  locality  the  name  of 
"Tar  Flat".  The  clam  chowder 
was  usually  followed  by  a  chicken 
stew,  with  an  aroma  so  savory 
that  it  would  attract  the  gourmets 
from  the  fashionable  haunts  miles 
away  in  the  north  of  the  city. 

This  repast  was  served  on  a 
rough  hand-made  table.  The 
guests  occupied  the  equally  rough 
hand-made  benches  on  either  side. 
The  tableware  was  coarse,  the 
glassware  was  tin.  and  there 
were  no  tableclotb.es  or  napkins. 
Nevertheless,  at  a  charge  of  only 
"two-bits",  the  meal  was  a  mir- 
acle. Nobody  knew  how  it  was 
done  until  Jim  was  detected  rob- 
bing a  chicken-coop  one  night. 
The  owner  of  the  chicken  coop 
knew  him  well,  and  when  Jim, 
who  fled  like  a  hare,  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  no  attempl  was 
made  to  pursue  him. 

When  an  indignant  posse  of 
avengers  gathered  around  the 
"Live  and  Let  Live"  restaurant 
next  day,  they  found  1'ic  place 
deserted.  "Nigger  Jim"  had  le 
vanted,  and  people  said  thai  he 
took  a  barrel  of  money  awaj  with 
him. 

Between  "Nigger  Jim's"  and 
the  Star  and  Garter,  in  San  .Mateo 
County- now  1'nele  Tom's  Cabin. 
or    the    Fourteen-Mile     House 

there  were  many  very  famous  ren 
dezVOUS  in  the  early  days:  The 
(Irizzly  Lear  House  that  flour- 
ished on  the  corner  of  Mission  and 
12th  Sts.,  before  that  property 
was  purchased  by  the  real  estate 
operator,  William  Greene,  father 
of  Clay  Greene,  the  veteran  play 


wright  of  the  Bohemian  Club ;  the 
Old  Oak  House,  at  Mission  and 
13th  Sts.;  Tim  OTIarra's,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Folsom  and 
15th  Sts.,  where  Tim  and  his 
friends,  the  two  Fennell  boys. 
would  sit  on  the  back  porch  ami 
shoot  down  the  widgeon,  teal,  mal- 
lard and  canvas-back  ducks,  for 
which  the  establishment  was  re- 
nowned a  generation  before  "the 
Frenchman",  of  later  duck-cook- 
ing fame,  moved  his  restaurant 
from  Halleck  to  Montgomery  St. 

But  of  all  the  places  between 
the  Bay  and  the  Fourteen-Mile 
House,  the  one  with  the  shortest 
but  most  remarkable  career  was 
"Chris  Lilley's",  at  the  corner  of 
Silver  avenue  and  Mission  Road, 
on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum. 

Chris  Lilley's  was  the  place 
whither  gentlemen  of  the  early 
'50s  usually  repaired  to  settle 
their  graver  difficulties — "Pistols 
for  two  and  coffee  for  one",  sort 
of  difficulties — and  nobody  now 
remembers  how  many  duels  were 
fought  under  the  auspices  of  that 
establishment. 

It  was  surrounded  by  numerous 
ideal  "fields  of  honor",  and  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  as  many  as  eight 
duels  were  fought  there  in  one 
week. 

The  correct  etiquette,  when  a 
duel  had  been  arranged  in  those 
days,  was  to  drive  out  to  Lilley's 
tor  breakfast,  or  sleep  there  over- 
night,  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  break- 
fast in  t  he  morning.  After  break- 
fast, the  party  went  out  and 
fought  the  duel  on  the  spot  previ- 
nr.sly  arranged  by  their  seconds. 
Thereafter,  the  successful  princi- 
pal and  his  friends  returned  to 
Lilley's  I'm-  lunch  or  drinks,  while 
the  friends  of  the  other  principal 
drove  him  either  to  his  home  or 
to  the  undertakers. 

The  earliest  duels  at  Lilley's 
were    Eoughl    in    1851. 

It.  is  probable  that  the  first  such 

affair  was  the  meeting  between 
E.  B.  Lundy,  a  Canadian,  and 
Ceorije  M.  Dibble,  formerly  a 
midshipman  in  the  (J.  S.  Navy, 
in  that  year.  Pistols  were  the 
weapons  used  and  Lundv  killed 
Dibble. 

In  1851,  also,  William   Walker, 
afterwards    famous   as   a   filibuster 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Jim  Kerr  believes  now  that  the  At- 
lantic declines   to   be   double   crossed. 

According  to  Dr.  Gonzales,  the  teeth 
in  Prohibition  law  need  too  much  gold 
filling. 

Chas.  Corey  has  discovered  in  his 
travels  that  most  trial  marriages  re- 
sult in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

According  to  Doc  Leland,  even 
when  a  law  has  teeth  in  it  there  must 
be  somebody  to  make  it  bite. 

-i:  *  * 

Warren  Shannon  maintains  that  the 
money  that  makes  money  is  the 
money  that  makes  work. 

Matt  Brady  says  a  radical  is  just 
an  ordinary  man  who  thinks  political 
plums  are  sour  grapes. 

Martin  Welch  defines  an  optimist 
as  a  man  with  a  saxophone  under  his 
arm  hunting  a  room. 

Doc  Blanck  likens  a  politician  to  a 
tree  specialist,  inasmuch  as  he  grafts 
where  the  sap  is. 

*  *         * 

J.  J.  Dellosso  acquaints  us  with  the 
fact  that  Italy  is  shaped  like  a  boot 
and  Mussolini  is  doing  his  best  to  put 
the  kick  in  it. 

Jim  Aiken,  speaking  of  Florida,  says 
the  fruit  growers  there  want  a  pro- 
tective tariff  now.  Their  democracy 
ends  at  oranges  and  bananas. 

*  *         * 

Jesse  Colman,  while  looking  over 
the  market  reports,  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  calves  are  higher.  We 
didn't  suppose  that  they  were  higher 
lui t  just  more  visible. 

*  *         * 

Jim  MeSheehy's  idea  of  the  world's 
softest  job  is  that  of  publicity  man 
for  Benito  Mussolini. 

*  *         * 

Doc  Toner  says  more  people  get 
crooked  trying  to  avoid  hard  work 
than  become  bent  from  too  much  of  It. 

*  *         * 

Fred  Suhr  says  about  the  only  way 
to  get  girls  to  take  long  walks  for 
their  complexions  would  be  to  locate 
the  drug  stores  farther  apart. 


Judge  Graham  says  court  statistics 
show  that  wives  not  only  get  65  per 
cent  of  the  divorces  of  today,  but  they 
get  100  per  cent  of  the  alimony,  also. 

John  Quinn  says  Webster's  three 
last  words  were  "Zymosis,  zymotic, 
zymurgy." 

Abe  Borkheim  says  even  the  sar- 
castic woman  declines  to  make  any 
cutting  remark  when  she  has  an  axe 
to  grind. 

*  *         * 

Tom  Healy  says  stunt-flying  will 
stunt  flying. 

Gus  Pratt  calls  the  meeting  of  two 
egotists,  a  case  of  an  I  for  an   I. 

According  to  Geo.  Gilmore,  Time  re- 
mains the  champion  flyer  of  them  all. 

Joe  Moreno  maintains  that  the  man 
with  the  hoe  doesn't  get  nearly  so 
far  these  days  as  the  man  with  the 
hokum. 

*  *         * 

Andy  Johnson  tells  us  that  the  Pull- 
man porters  appealed  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  abol- 
ish tips.  Now  where  is  the  commis- 
sion to  which  barbers  may  appeal? 

*  *         * 

Phil  Kennedy  says  a  woman  can 
always  deflate  a  man  by  blowing  him 
up. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Herb  Maher,  another 
need  of  the  times  is  at  least  one  more 
month  between  vacation  and  coal  bills. 

*  *         * 

*  Jack  O'Connell,  speaking  for  the  wet 
moralists,  says  America  is  another 
country  that  has  been  dried  and  found 
wanting. 

Judging  from  appearances  and  con- 
ditions existing  today,  Geo.  Tait  is 
tempted  to  describe  Americanism  as 
trying  to  make  hotels  more  like  home; 
trying  to  make  homes  more  like  hotels. 

*  *         • 

Dan  Leary  says  our  government 
might  move  along  more  effectively 
with  less  probing  and  more  prodding. 

*  *         * 

Chas.  Hamilton  believes  ,that  the 
members  of  the  dental  profession  are 
the  only  men  who  can  tell  a  woman  to 


open  or  close  her  mouth  and  get  away 
with  it. 

John  Dhue  says  it's  funny  that  a 
man  of  Mussolini's  omnipotence  can't 
have  any  luck  at  all  with  hair-restorer. 

*  *  4 

Frank  Egan  believes  that  the  man 
who  broke  the  record  driving  a  stock 
sedan  from  coast  to  coast  probably 
was  looking  for  a  place  to  park  his 
car. 

Jim  Dunworth  says  alcoholism  is  a 
fertile  source  of  baldness.  This  will, 
no  doubt,  arouse  eye-bald  comment. 

*  *         * 
According  to  Bill  Healy,  Germany's 

rag  trade  is  languishing,  because  the 
men  wear  their  clothes  too  long  and 
the  women  wear  theirs  too  short. 

*  *         * 

Doc  Levy  reports  that  a  Kansas  man 
was  killed  by  a  bolt  of  lightning 
while  taking  a  drink  of  bootleg  whis- 
key, but  how  does  he  know  the  light- 
ning killed   him? 

*  *        * 

Geo.  Watson  believes  the  prize  op- 
timist of  the  year  is  the  statistician 
who  says  one  American  in  every  five 
knows  how  to  drive  a  car. 

*  *         * 

Mike  Doyle  says  in  Egypt  a  plate 
over  the  door  means  there  is  a  mar- 
riageable girl  in  the  house.  In  Amer- 
ica, a  flivver  in  front  of  the  house 
says  it. 

Gene  Mulligan  intimates  that  Chi- 
cago has  the  largest  furniture  exhi- 
bition building  in  the  world.  This  is 
in  case  the  Mayflower  descendants 
ever  decide  to  show  all  the  original 
pieces. 

*  *  X 

Jim  Smith  says  it  has  never  been 
decided  how  many  angels  could  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  pin,  but  Tex  Rickard 
has  discovered  that  42,000  ring-side 
seats  can  be  installed  around  a  20- 
foot  ring. 

*  *         * 

Ed.  Galloup  reports  that  nine  Rus- 
sians were  shot  by  the  Bolsheviks  the 
other  morning  on  a  charge  of  being 
British  spies,  but  there  hasn't  been  a 
single  parade  of  protest  in  Boston  or 
New  York. 


\ 
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Memories 


By  George  W.  Paterson 


GEO.  W.  PATERSON 

Friendship  is  a  chain  of  gold, 
Shaped    in    God's    all    perfect 
mold. 
Each    link    a    smile,    a    laugh,    a 
tear, 
A  grip  of  the  hand,  a  word  of 
cheer. 
As  steadfast  as  the  ages  roll ; 

Binding  closer,  soul  to  soul. 
No   matter   how   light   or   heavy 
the  load, 
Sweet  is  the  journey  on  Friend- 
ship's road. 

Just  before  delving  into  the 
recollections  of  the  past,  thought 
we  would  start  off  this  issue  with 
a  laugh,  which  might  be  appreci- 
ated by  some  of  our  Scotch 
friends,  like  Jamie  Aiken,  John 
Greenlaw,  or  Peter  Riddle,  if  not 
by  all  the  members.  The  incident 
refered  to  is  one  of  common  oc- 
currence and  might  (lie  -experi- 
enced in  any  of  the  police  courts 
of  onr  city — particularly  on  any 
Monday  morning  after  a  revelous 
Saturday  night.  It  appears  that 
"Scotty",  as  he  was  called,  had 
been  out  on  a  bit  of  a  spree  on 
one  Saturday  night  and  arrested 
by  "one  of  the  finest"  and  thrown 
into  a  cell  to  await  the  opening 
of  the  court  on  Monday  morning 
whrii  punishment  would  be  me- 
ted out  to  him,  as  provided  by 
the  stern  law. 

Accordingly  he  was  hailed  be- 
fore the  silting  judge  when  the 
pending  charge  was  made. 

"You  are  charged  with  being 
intoxicated",  said  the  judge,  to 
Scotty  when  he  was  brought  be 
fore  him. 

"What  is  your  name"? 

"My  name  is  Angus  MacPher- 
snii  MeNabb",  said  Scotty, 

"And  who  bought  you  the 
whiskey"?  said   the  judge. 

Now  that,  is  a  deep  one,  but  if 
you  take  your  time  you'll  sit  the 
poinl  before  you  finish  reading 
this  article. 

\'o\v  Id  our  task  again.     We  are 

not  going  so  far  back  as  we  did 


in  most  of  our  previous  reviews 
this  trip,  but  will  try  and  confine 
oiu-selves  to  the  period  commonly 
referred  to  as  25  years  ago. 

The  first  place  we  are  going  to 
call  to  your  attention  is  the  old 
Howard  Street  M.  E.  Church  that 
was  then  located  at  643  Howard 
street  and  over  which  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Bane  presided  as  pastor. 

William  Murray  was  an  uphol- 
sterer then  and  lived  at  33  Natoma 
St.  Another  William  J.  Murray 
was  a  waiter,  and  he  lived  at  224 1  ■_• 
Shipley.  Another  man  named 
Murray,  but  whose  first  name  was 
William  W.,  lived  at  11  Minna 
St.  He  had  many  ups  and  downs 
in  life,  for  he  manipulated  an  ele- 
vator for  a  living  in  those  days. 

Then  there  was  Chas.  B.  Mus- 
ante,  who  clerked  with  the  Pacific 
Hardware  and  Steel  Company  and 
who  lived  at  131  Hawthorne  St. 
Do  any  of  you  recall  "Andy" 
Juhl?  Well,  he  was  a  laborer 
and  lived  at  264  5th  St.  A  very- 
well-thought-of -fellow  was  George 
F.  Kilbride,  the  Marine  Engineer. 
lie  resided  at  433  Clementina  St. 
A  clerk  with  Tillman  &  Bendel 
by  the  name  of  Howard  Kilbride 
domiciled  at  919%   Mission  St. 

Daniel  J.  Hoffman  was  an  en- 
gineer of  no  mean  ability  and 
lived  at  811  Bryant  St.  Another 
distinguished  personage  who  had 
his  abode  on  the  aristocratic  thor- 
oughfare of  those  days,  known  as 
Hawthorne  St.,  was  "Billee" 
Ferguson,  the  waiter.    He  lived  at 

28.      Another    popular    "guy",    to 

use  the  vernacular  of  certain  lo 
calities  in  thai  district,  was  an- 
other "Billie"  Ferguson;  but  he 
was  a  fireman  and  he  resided  at 
607  Howard  St. 

Perhaps  you  recollect  "Jimmie" 
Ferguson.  He  was  a  .Marine  En- 
gineer and  lived  at  934  Poison 
St.     Ah!  but  here's  one  you   mnsl 

surely  remember — for  you  must 
have  seen  him  many  times  while 
on  bis  rounds,  and  that  is  ( leorgie 
E.  Davis,      lie   was   the    nietcriiiau 

for  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  and  lived  at  245  Clara  St, 
Anton  Davis — "one  of  the  finest  " 
(which,  of  course,  means  a  police- 


man), lived  at  528  Bryant  St. 
Luke  Flood  was  a  dispenser  of 
liquors  in  those  days  and  his 
place  was  located  at  417  Brannan 
St. 

George  Gonzales  was  a  brass- 
molder  by  trade  and  dwelt  at 
608V2  Minna  St.  Max  Gold- 
water,  the  tailor,  and  his  family 
lived  at  504  4th  St. 

Another  upholsterer  was  Paul 
Goldstein  who  lived  on  Natoma 
St.,  between  7th  and  8th  Sts.  The 
number  of  the  house  was  631.  El- 
mer Fugit  was  a  painter  of  some 
ability  and  he  lived  at  663  How- 
ard St.  The  Guchdor  family  lived 
at  722y2  Bryant  St.  Arend  was  a 
teamster;  Edward,  a  porter,  and 
Henry,  a  clerk.  The  old  Guedet 
Printing  Company  was  then  lo- 
cated at  935  Market  St.  L.  F. 
Guedet  and  S.  Brieger  comprised 
the  firm. 

There  was  a  carpet-layer  then 
by  the  name  of  George  Ireland 
and  he  lived  at  550A  Stevenson 
St.  Joseph  F.  Jones  was  a  car- 
penter and  lived  at  126  Silver  St. 
A  teamster  by  the  name  of  Frank 
Jones  resided  at  171-  Harrison 
Ave.  Joe  Scott,  the  horse-trainer. 
lived  at  223  Dore  St.  William  M. 
Scott  was  a  driver  by  occupation 
and  lived  at  281  Stevenson  St.  A 
shoemaker,  called  Francis  Sniul- 
len,  dwelt  at  92  Minna  St.  .lames 
Titcomb,  a  boxmaker,  lived  at  31 
Harriett  St.  I>r.  F.  (i.  Titus,  the 
physician,  was  located  at>  664  .Mis- 
sion St.  A  couple  of  Tobins  were 
pretty  well  known  at  that  time. 
They   were  both   named  John  and 

both   followed   the  same  occupa- 

t  inn  I  a  k  i  n  g  people  up  and 
down.  In  other  words,  they  were 
both  elevator  operators.  One 
worked  at  226  Bush  SI.  and  lived 
at,  172  Shipley  St.,  and  the  other 
operated  the  elevator  in  the  Mills 
building  and  lived  at  577  Natoma 
St. 

James Tahaney,  a  special  police- 
man, lived  at  151  Minna  St.  John 
I  ).  Tahaney  was  a  clerk  with  the 
Pacific  Tool  and  Supply  Co.,  and 
Martin  Tahaney  was  a  Chinatown 
guide.  Both  lived  at  15s  Haw- 
thorne St.    Tallac  Tallagsen,  who 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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:  the  Past 


By  James  H.  Roxburgh 


Around  the  corner  1  have  a  friend, 
In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end; 
Yet  days  go  by  and  weeks  rush  on. 
And   before  1   know   it   a   year   is 

gone. 
And  I  never  see  my  old  friend's 

face, 
For    life    is    a    swift    and    terrible 

race. 

He  knows  I  like  him  just  as  well 
As  in  the  davs  when   I  rang  his 

bell, 
And     he     rang     mine,     we     were 

younger  then ; 
And  now  we  are  busy,  tired  men — 
Tired  with  playing  a  foolish  game ; 
Tired  with  trying  to  make  a  name. 

"Tomorrow",  I  say,  "I  will  call 
on  Jim, 

•Inst  to  show  that  I'm  thinking  of 
him." 

But     tomorrow     comes — and     to- 
morrow goes; 

And     the     distance     between     us 
grows  and  grows. 

Around     the     corner — yet     miles 
away  .  .  . 

''Here's  a  telegram,  sir  .  .  .  ." 
"Jim  died  today'' , 

And  that's  what  we  get — and  de- 
serve in   the  end — 

Around    the    corner,    a    vanished 
friend. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

1  wandered  down  4th  street  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  1  felt  sad  as 
J  looked  at  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Southern  Pacific  building  that 
used  to  stand  on  I  he  northeast 
corner  of  4th  and  Townsend,  for 
I  here  were  the  ruins  of  a  building 
which  was  considered  the  finest 
piece  iif  brickwork  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; it  also  called  to  mind  that 
the  two  horse  cars  that  used  to 
run  over  Long  Bridge  should  lie 
standing  across  Townsend  street 
waiting  Tor  passengers  wanting  to 
^!<i  to  Butchertown,  and  again  1 
thought  of  the  old  drawbridge  at 
4th  and  Channel  and  the  water 
lots  that  were  staked  out  just  be- 
yond the  drawbridge  and  how  we 
used  to  walk  over  Long  Bridge 
and  go  down  to  the  Cattle  Wharf 
and  sometimes  stop  into  Good's 


for  a  clam  chowder,  where  they 
made  clam  chowder,  then  we 
would  wander  up  the  railroad 
wharf  and  hire  a  rowboat  from 
the  Greek  for  25  cents  an  hour. 
then  row  around  Mission  Rock 
and  when  we  were  over  our  time 
we  would  pull  into  the  wharf,  all 
get  out,  and  have  some  boy  who 
had  not  been  with  us  when  we 
hired  the  boat  deliver  it  to  the 
Greek  and  how  he  would  kick. 
but  'twas  no  use.  I  traveled 
across  to  Butchertown  and  I  tried 
to  locate  the  playgrounds  of  our 
youth,  but  alas !  the  city  has  grown. 
I  tried  to  locate  Long  Bridge,  the 
Cattle  Wharf,  with  the  old  steam- 
er Chrysopolis  lying  alongside 
and  where  we  used  to  fish  for 
pogies,  (this  is  same  steamer  that 
Luke  Fay  said  was  built  at  Third 
and  King  and  is  now  the  ferry- 
boat Oakland).  And  I  looked  for 
the  old  water  lots  that  were  on 
the  west  side  of  Long  Bridge.  To* 
those  who  don't  know  what  a 
water  lot  is  let  me  say  that  in  the 
early  '70s  the  Bay  extended  un- 
der Long  Bridge  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance, in  fact,  up  to  the  foot  of 
8th  street  and  from  Channel 
street  to  the  Potrero  foothills,  so 
those  who  claimed  a  water  lot 
simply  staked  out  in  the  water 
the  sized  lot  he  claimed  by  driving 
scantlings  down  into  the  mud  on 
the  four  corners  of  his  lot.  But 
what  was  once  Mater  lots  is  now 
covered  with  buildings,  and  even 
South  Bay,  where  they  used  to 
hold  the  professional  boat  races. 
I  remember  seeing  Henry  Peter- 
sen beat  Mclnerny  of  Boston  in  a 
three-mile  race  in  South  Bay,  but 
that  is  now  covered  with  ware- 
houses and  there  are  none  now 
who  can  point  out  the  places 
which  I  have  mentioned.  How 
many  can  recall  the  old  Thorough- 
fare Wharf  where  the  kids  used 
to  go  in  swimming,  and  how  they 
used  to  play  "Chaw  Beef"  on 
the  kids'  clothes  while  they  were 
in  the  water.  "Chaw  Beef",  you 
know,  meant  that  your  clothes 
w  ere  tied  in  a  knot. 

You  remember  the  horse  cars 
(hat  ran  from  3rd  and  Brannan 
to  the  Mail  Dock,  ami  diagonally 


JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH 

across  3rd  street  was  Muessdorf- 
fer's  hat  factory  and  a  little  fur- 
ther up  on  the  opposite  side  was 
the  entrance  to  South  Park,  with 
its  park  in  the  center,  surrounded 
by  an  iron  fence  and  the  brick 
two-story  houses  on  either  side 
with  a  curving  roadway  in  front 
and  all  facing  the  park,  but  as  I 
passed  I  noticed  that  these  places 
are  not  what  they  were  in  the 
other  days  of  long  ago.  So  we 
will  go  on  up  3rd  street  until  we 
come  to  Howard  and  note  the 
places  and  the  men  we  remember- 
ed on  3rd  street,  from  Howard  to 
-Mission.  First,  we  want  somehow 
to  mention  Grandma  Hurley  of 
Sherwood  Place,  Barnaby  Dough- 
erty of  "is  borrowed  money 
your  own"  fame.  Barney  was 
constantly  harping  on  that  sub- 
ject and  if  you  wanted  an  argu- 
ment, all  you  had  to  do  was  to 
s;.y  "yes,  borrowed  money  was 
yours",  and  then  lose  a  half  day 
listening  to  him.  You  could  al- 
ways see  him  coming  out  of  Sher- 
wood Place.  There  was  also  an- 
other noted  character  who  likewise 
lived  on  Sherwood  PL,  Jas.  Kid- 
ney, by  name.  Both  were  strong 
henchmen  of  Dennis  Kearny  of 
the  long  ago.  A  short  way  up 
3rd  street  was  Russell's  hat  store. 
He  was  successor  to  Quinn  the 
hatter  who  used  to  press  the  stiff- 
rimmed  hats  of  our  boyhood  days. 
Dolan  had  the  Bivouac  Saloon  at 
3rd  and  Hunt.  Hickey  Solomon 
at  3rd  and  Sherwood,  Murphy's 
barber  shop,  Bryant,  the  tinner, 
and  Nelson,  the  baker;  Deasey 
Bros,  shoe  store;  Carrolls,  Louis 
Mueller.  Feltz's  Saloon,  Bill's 
pork  store,  all  at  3rd  and  .Minna. 
You  remember  Delfino's  restau- 
rant where  Molly  Doughnut  used 
to    work    and    jolly     the     hoys;    in 

fact,  it  is  here  thai    v'olz  opened 

his     first     coffee     and     doughnut 

(Continued  mi  Page  16) 
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A  NEW  POLICY  INAUGURATED  FOR 
OUR  JOURNAL 


President  Garrity  has  appointed  a  new  commit- 
tee to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Journal.  This 
committee  has  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  As- 
soeiation,  and  after  carefully  canvassing  the  whole 
question  of  the  future  policy  of  the  paper,  have  de- 
termined to  limit  the  publication  strictly  to  the  cur- 
rent business  and  news  of  the  Association,  and  to 
such  historical  articles  as  have  only  to  do  with  the 
history  of  South  of  [Market.  We  have  almost  60 
years  of  history  to  work  upon.  and  sufficiently  in- 
teresting items  about  the  present  Association,  to 
make  an  excellent  showing  every  month. 

Heretofore  articles  have  been  accepted  for  pub- 
lication dealing  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
topics  and  affairs  that  have  had  no  relation  to  the 
district,    whose    history    and    traditions    we    seek    to 

perpetuate.  This  has  been  a  mistake  that  the  Jour- 
nal Committee  seeks  to  rectify.  To  those  who  in 
the  past  have  taken  the  trouble  and  labor  to  write 
such  articles,  we  feel  grateful  to,  and  have  not 
taken  up  this  new  policy  with  any  idea  to  reflect, 
;mv  discredit  upon  such  contributors.  If  such  con- 
tributors will  send  in  any  article  dealing  with  South 
of  Markel   we  will  he  "lad  to  publish  them. 

The  Committee  solicits  any  article  relating  to 
South  of  Market,  or  any  article  having  a  South  of 
Markel  color  or  interest.  If  any  member  has  any 
ideas  or  suggestions  relating  to  the  Journal  the 
Committee  will  be  happy  to  receive  them  and  act 
promptly  upon  their  worth  and  expediency. 


We  seek  to  maintain  a  high  standard  for  our  pub- 
lication. It  is  the  Journal  of  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  and  is  printed  for  their  amusement  and  bene- 
fit, and  naturally  we  expect  that  the  membership 
will  help  the  new  Committee  maintain  the  high 
standard  we  aim  at. 

It  is  my  paper,  your  paper,  and  our  paper;  it 
keeps  up  the  interest  of  the  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation. We  do  not  expect  to  make  money  out 
of  the  puhlication,  but  we  would  like  to  make  the 
Journal  self-supporting,  and  this  can  only  he  done 
by  the  income  received  from  those  who  choose  the 
Journal  as  a  medium  of  advertising.  If  the.  mem- 
bership would  keep  this  feature  in  mind  and  assist 
us  in  obtaining  a  few  good  advertising  accounts,  we 
would  have  no  worry  about  the  publication  what- 
ever. We  do  not  wish  to  operate  the  publication  at 
a  loss,  and  do  earnestly  desire  to  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  the  Journal  is  published 
and  mailed  to  the  membership  without  any  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Association. 

The  Committee  promises  many  new  features  for 
the  coming  issues  of  the  Journal  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  membership  will  be  pleased  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  publication  published  under  the 
auspices   of  the  '"Journal   Committee." 


IN  MEMORIAM.  SEPTEMBER,  1927 


James  Creighton,  2808  Howard  Street. 

C.  C.  Campbell,  1135  Shotwell  Street. 

John  Heffernan,  348  Fifth  Ave. 

Dan.  P.  Powers,  Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  Sacramento. 

Lawrence  T.  Boland,  Harbor  police  station. 


OUR  SICK  MEMBERS 

Phil  Deitz,  1347  Eleventh  Ave. 
S.  Soloman,  1961  Geary  Street. 

Frank  Casey,   194y2   Valley  Street. 
■las.  W.  Eagerty,  180  San  Carlos  Street. 
Thos.  .Markuson,  306  I'aris  Street. 
Joe  Fredericks,  2316  Fifteenth  Street. 
Brothers:     Visit   them  and  have  a   won 
iheer  for  I  hem. 


of 


Cancel 


all  other  dates,  and  be  sure  to 
ATTEND  OUR 

NEXT  MEETING 

Thursday,  October  27 

IT  WILL  BE  EXTREMELY  WORTH  WHILE 
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NEW  MEMBERS  INITIATED 
SEPTEMBER  27,  1927 


Angelooreh.  J.  W.,  3756  Sacra- 
mento St. 

Beilenberg,  F.  W.,  264  29th  St. 

Bohan.  Jns.,  85  Crocker  St. 

Chase,  S.  F..  473  Elizabeth  St. 

Corey.  Jack.  1735  Page  St. 

Cornfoot,  Sam,  1G2  Bocano  St. 

Dean,  Wra.  P.,  3594  18th  St. 

Erb,  Louis  P.,  578  7th  Ave. 

Erb,  Chas.  II..  469  27th  Ave. 

Evans.  James  J.,  545  Turk  St. 

Goldstein,  A.  L.,  2908  Fuiton  St. 

Heeth.  Albert  J.,  3940  Markel 
Street. 

Heeney,  Richard,  1465  Haves 
Street. 

Jaeger,  Fred  C,  715  Bush  St. 

Klenck,  H.  R.,  131  15th  Ave. 

Langer,  Dr.  G.  R.,  4033  Anza  St. 

Martin.  Thos.  F„  493  29th  St. 

Muller,  Henry  G.,  104  Sutter  St. 

Minigan,  Ben,  Box  406,  Sonoma, 
Calif. 

McDougal,  Geo..  447  Faxon  Ave. 

Xerney.  Jas.  C.  433  Baden  Sf. 

Rooker.  Elmer  J..  339  Jurtah  St. 

Shurber,  Howard.  2943  Balboa 
Street. 

Sullivan.  Geo.,  1(12  A  Clinton 
Park. 

Uzmay,  Chas.  F..  1126  Broad- 
way St.,   Alameda. 

Wbodall,  W.  E..  2709  Bryant  St 
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in  Central  America,  but  then  an 
employee  of  the  San  Francisco 
"Daily  Herald",  fought  a  duel 
With  Will  Hicks  Graham  at  Lil- 
ley's.  Graham  had  previously 
wounded  S.  Frank  Lemon,  a  Sail 
Francisco  editor,  in  a  duel  a  I  Be- 
nicia,  and  in  this  affair,  which  at- 
tracted a  vast  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, he  severely  wounded  Walker. 
Journalists  were  steady  patrons 
of  Lilley's  in  those  days,  and  A. 
C.  Russell  had  a  bloodless  duel 
there  with  Capt.  J.  L.  Folsom, 
after  whom  Folsom  St.  is  named. 
about  the  same  time  that  Graham 
fought  Walker.  Two  shots  wire 
fired  by  each.  Then  Capt.  W.  (i. 
Marcy,  Folsom 's  second,  persuad- 
ed the  men  to  make  up.  Later 
that  year,  Russell  had  a  similarly 
innocuous  meeting  with  Gov.  John 
MeDougal,  who  was  a  very  fine. 
old-fashioned  gentleman,  a  good 
soldier,  but  usualy  too  drunk  to 
know  whether  lie  was  asleep  or 
awake.  It  may  be  added  (bat  a 
duel  arranged  the  same  year  be- 
tween McDouga]  and  Edward  (' 
Kemhle,   editor  of   the    Alta-Cali- 


fornia.  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
when  both  were  arrested  by  the 
police. 

The  most  desperate  and  blood- 
some  encounter  that  was  held  at 
Lilley's  in  1851,  however,  was  the 
duel  with  swords  between  two 
men  named  Dubert  and  Ellesler, 
in  which  Ellesler  was  badly 
wounded  and  Dubert  was  slain. 
The  battle  was  waged  for  nearly 
an  hour,  Ellesler  being  the  first 
to  be  pinked.  Later,  he  mortally 
wounded  Dubert  who  lingered 
alive  for  24  hours,  then  be  died  in 
great  agony. 

(To  Be  Continued  in  Next  Issue) 
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San  Francisco  but  it  spread  like 
the  leaven  in  the  mass,  and  a  lofti- 
ness of  political  purpose  that  was 
distinctly  a  South  of  Market 
Street  product  before  1906  became 
the  possession  of  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

We  were  a  more  compact  people 
then  in  point  of  territory.  And  as 
a  consequence  we  had  a  closer 
contact  with  our  constituents.  One 
didn't  think  of  missing  a  political 
meeting  in  those  days.  It  would 
be  the  same  as  missing  a  fine  so- 
cial or  a  dance.  What  a  deal  of 
hand-shaking  there  was  in  the 
vestibules  leading  to  the  meeting 
halls.  It  was  the  occasion  for 
meeting  old  friends  and  forming 
new  acquaintances.  There  was 
something  heartening  in  the  cheers 
you  received  from  your  neighbors 
and  associates. 

It  was  South  of  Market  that  I 
saw  my  first  automobile  parade 
for  a  political  candidate.  We 
looked  upon  it  as  a  signal  accomp- 
lishment. Perhaps  there  came  from 
it  just  a  little  bit  more  of  gaso- 
line fumes  than  one  would  think 
proper,  or  possible  nowaday,  but 
nevertheless,  that  parade  was  a 
thing  of  wonder,  if  not  a  joy  for- 
ever. The  old  torch  light  parade 
on  foot  soon  became  antiquated. 
Of  course,  in  those  days  before  the 
tiie.  the  horse,  noble  animal,  was 
still  very  much  in  our  midst  and 
it  was  the  practice  them  of  drap- 
ing  political  banners  on  horses' 
barks.  In  a  May  I  would  like  to 
see  that  sight  again,  let  us  say 
for  curiosity,  just  for  old  time's 
sake,  just  as  a  reminder  of  the 
good  old  South  of  Market  Stive! 
days  that  were.  Tn  the  past  few 
months  I  have  visited,  I  dare  say. 
every  street   South  of  Market   but 


neither  on  a  dray  horse  or  on  a 
buggy  horse  have  I  seen  an  animal 
draped  with  a  political  sign  in  the 
fashion  of  the  good  old  days. 

Then  there  was  the  old  time 
song  and  the  old  time  singer.  And 
the  songs  were  good  and  the  sin?. 
ers  were  good,  too.  Both  helped 
to  make  the  political  meeting 
home-like  and  rather  "comfy." 
There  was  the  candidate  for  office 
who  could  sing  so  well  that  his 
fellow  citizens  would  never  give 
him  a  chance  to  say  a  word  on  be- 
half of  his  own  candidacy.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  offi- 
cials we  have  ever  had  and  few 
dared  to  run  against  him  with  any 
hope  of  success.  But  one  day  came 
along  a  popular  young  man  whose 
forbears  came  from  the  little  green 
isle  o 'er  the  sea.  Now  he  couldn  't 
sing— or  if  he  could  he  knew  that 
he  couldn't  outsing  his  opponent 
who  could  bring  tears  to  your  eyes 
with  the  old  Irish  lyrics.  But  the 
newcomer  could  dance.  And  as  he 
took  the  platform  following  his 
opponent  in  his  first  political  ap- 
pearance he  was  astounded,  if  not 
bewildered,  with  the  mighty  ova- 
tion which  his  singing  competitor 
received.  He  might  have  had  his 
maiden  political  speech  in  his 
pocket,  but  he  didn't  use  it.  He 
knew  that  the  oratorical  wealth 
of  a  Cicero  or  a  Demosthenes 
wouldn't  gain  him  the  ascendency. 
So  he  merely  said:  "My  esteemed 
opponent  has  sung  himself  into 
office  but,  by  heavens.  I'm  the  little 
boy  to  dance  him  out."  And  with 
that  he  executed  an  Irish  jig  that 
brought  down  the  house.  When 
the  votes  were  counted  in  that 
particular  district  embracing  Fol- 
som and  Howard,  and  Third  and 
Fourth  Streets,  the  singer  and  the 
jigger  were  just  about  tie. 

O  those  good  old  clays  of  cam- 
paigning South  of  Market,  when 
we  got  up  early  to  cast  our  vote 
and  stayed  up  late  until  we  found 
out  who  had  won.  We  have  the 
voting  machine  now  and  we  have 
the  radio,  and  we  have  the  news- 
papers that  get  into  every  house 
in  San  Francisco.  Of  course,  we 
have  progressed  insofar  as  me- 
chanical contrivances  are  con- 
cerned-. But  there  was  something 
about  campaigning  South  of  .Mar- 
ket that  fired  the  imagination, 
that  made  the  heart  and  the  pulse 
beat  a.  little  faster,  that  created  a 
home-like,  chummy  feeling  wher- 
ever you  went.  I  for  one  would 
like  to  live  through  at  least  a  few 
of  the  old  South  of  Market  Street 
campaigning  days  once  again. 
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followed  the  sen.  lived  at  129  5th 
St.  Chris.  Tallant,  a  laborer, 
dwelt  at  227  Harrison  St.  Ed. 
Walters,  a  pressman,  lived  at  17 
Stanley  place.  To  live  on  that 
street  in  the  early  days  was  con- 
sidered a  rare  privilege.  It  was 
a  classy  thorongfare.  And  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Walters 
brings  to  mind  another  who  was 
called  "Pete"  and  who  was  a  bar- 
ber,    lie  lived  at  223  Dore  St. 

The  firm  of  D.  N.  E.  Walter  & 
<  'o.,  who  dealt  extensively  in  ear- 
pets,  matting,  upholstery  goods, 
paper  hangings,  lace  curtains,  wall 
paper  and  window  shades,  was  lo- 
cated on  Market  St.  at  529-531. 

Arthur  0.  Warren  ran  a  little 
candy  store  at  112  9th  St.  J.  W. 
Wason,  the  butcher,  lived  at  -437 
Clementina  St.  A  tailor  shop  at 
17  4th  St.  was  run  by  a  party  by 
the  name  of  James  Washburn.  J. 
F.  Dillon  ran  the  Washington 
Pharmacy  at  396  4th  St.  Frank 
Waters,  the  blacksmith,  resided 
at  543  Howard  St.  Another 
teamster  that  was  well  known  in 
the  period  we  arc  writing  about 
was  Joseph  Watkins.  lie  lived  at 
610  Folsom  St.  Charles  Reynolds, 
the     stableman,     dwelt     at     322'/4 


Brannan  St.  Charles  Porter  tend- 
ed bar  in  those  days  and  lived 
at  364  Minna  St.  There  was  also 
a  Charlie  Porter  who  was  a  bar- 
ber but  he  lived  at  441  Jessie  St. 
Ralph  Pincus  was  press  agent  for 
the  Columbia  Theatre  at  that  time 
and  lived  at  763  Harrison  St. 

Frank  Pierce,  the  tinsmith,  re- 
sided at  829  Howard  St.  There 
was  a  card  writer  by  the  name 
of  William  Miles  who  lived  at 
664  Mission  St.;  and  Herman 
Merkle,  who  was  a  coach  builder 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
lived  at  1055A  Howard  St.  Rich- 
ard McDonald,  the  plasterer,  lived 
at  232V2  Langtou  St.  Joe  Mc- 
Donald, then  a  riveter  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  lived  at  4441/; 
3rd  St.  William  MeClure,  a  driv- 
er, lived  at  2651/t  Clementina  St. 

At  this  junction  we  are  remind- 
ed of  a  little  story  they  tell  in 
connection  with  the  drink  empori- 
ums of  25  years  ago.  This  inci- 
dent happened  in  one  of  them 
when  the  patrons  were  gathered 
about  the  bar  waiting  to  be  serv- 
ed. There  was  a  typhoid  fever 
scare  in  town  at  the  time  and 
someone  told  a  party  by  the  name 
of  Jones  that  he  ought  to  boil  his 
drinking  water  before  using  it. 
Whereupon     he     asked:     "What 


for"?  Mis  reply  was:  "Why. 
boiling  kills  all  the  germs  in  the 
water." 

"Kills  them  all.'"  says  Jones. 

"Sure",  was  the  response. 

"Not  for  me",  said  Jones,  as 
he  reached  for  his  glass.  "I'd 
rather  make  an  aquarium  out  of 
my  stomach  than  a  morgue,  any 
day." 


Geo.  Asmussen  says  the  sad  part  of 
it  with  the  wheat  growers  is  that  they 
have  elevators  for  the  grain  but  not 
for  the  prices. 

*         *         * 

Emil  Kraut  says  you  can  believe  it 
or  not  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  biggest 
men  this  world  ever  knew  were  born 
barefooted. 

Dan  Sheehan  says  a  student  came 
into  his  store  one  day  and  wanted 
some  college  clothes.  He  replied  he 
had  them  and  made  further  inquiry  as 
to  what  kind — athletic,  humorous  or 
studious?     He  then  cinched  the  order. 

Ben  Slyter  says  he  uses  balloon 
tires  now  because  they  are  easier  on 
the  pedestrian. 

Judge  Golden  says  because  a  boy 
has  a  stepfather  does  not  make  him 
a  step-ladder. 


Elect 

James  B.  McSheehy 


He  Will  Reduce  Your  Taxes  by 
Equalizing  Your  Assessments 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 
Supervisor  ten  years 
Sponsored  bay  bridge 
Eliminated  extravagance 
Stands  for  economy 
Supported  War  Memorial 
Owned  by  nobody 
Reduced  taxes  47  cents 


Vote  for 

LEO  A.  MURASKY 

for 

POLICE  JUDGE 


JESSE  COLMAN 

for 

SUPERVISOR 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


Elect 

FRED  SUHR 

SUPERVISOR 
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Financial  Secretary's  Message 


To   the   Members,  of 
South  of  Market  Boys. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 
I  am  forced  once  again  to  Rail 

llie  attention  of  some  of  the 
members  of  our  organization,  who 
are  very  lax  in  1lie  payment  of 
their  dues.  We  all  know  that  50 
cents  per  month  is  not  a  heavy 
burden  on  a  member  of  any  or- 
ganization to  carry,  when  you 
consider  that  an  organization  like 
ours  which  never  assesses  its 
members  or  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever attempts  to.  or,  would  it  al- 
low any  person  or  persons  to  in- 
crease the  dues  or  initiation  fees 
in  any  way  and  with  the  wonder- 
lid  entertainment  we  receive  at 
every  meeting,  fellows,  you  would 
be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  I 
send  out,  every  month  approxi- 
mately 600  delinquent  notices. 

During  the  month  of  September 
I  sent  out  075  delinquent  notices 
and  during  the  same  month  t  sub- 
mitted several  hundred  names  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  suspen- 


sion and  the  same  were  acted  upon 
by  said  Board  favorably.  Speak- 
ing of  those  members  who  were 
suspended  from  the  organization 
for  non-payment  of  dues  last 
month.  I  will  state  that  90  per 
cent  of  them  were  fellows  who 
joined  the  meeting  when  there 
was  some  big  entertainment  on 
and  a  good  show  and  instead  of 
going  to  the  Orphenm  that  night, 
said,  "Well,  I  will  see  a  good 
show  at  the  South  of  Market 
Hoys  and  it  will  only  cost  me 
$1.50,  so  why  not  join?"  And 
that's  the  last  we  would  see  of 
them.  Then  it  would  cost  the  or- 
ganization practically  the  $1.50 
they  paid  to  join,  in  sending  them 
delinquent  notices,  Journals,  etc. 
I  do  not  call  those  kind  of  fellows 
real  South  of  Market  Boys,  the 
spirit  is  not  there,  so  we  have 
eliminated  them  from  our  rolls 
and  with  the  new  Advisory  Board 
appointed  by  President  Garrity 
those  kind  of  fellows  have,  no 
chance  to  join.  I  would  respect- 
fully request  of  our  members,  that 


when  they  are  sponsoring  a  mem- 
ber, find  out  from  him  if  he  is  a 
real  South  of  Market  Boy — one  of 
those  fellows  who  has  the  real 
South  of  Market  spirit  and  that 
spirit  was  to  stick  at  all  times. 
and  under  all  circumstances.  I 
know  from  personal  observation 
at  our  meetings  that  each  and 
every  member  who  attends  has  the 
best  interest  of  the  organization 
at  heart  and  is  for  it,  First.  Last, 
and  Always,  but  the  fellow  who 
pays  his  first  $1.50  and  then  for- 
g(  ts  us  for  a  year,  and  then  lets 
us  suspend  him.  could  not  have 
any  interest  in  the  organization 
other  than  a  one-night's  interest, 
so  let's  be  a  TOO',  South  of  Mar- 
ket  Boy.   or  none   at  all. 

.Members  desiring  to  pay  dues 
by  mail  can  mail  same  to  Pinan- 
i  ial  Secretary  at  Hall  of  Justice, 
or  707  26th  Ave.,  and  not  150 
Golden  Gate  Ave. 

PETE  MALONEY, 
Financial  Secretary. 
October  ].  1SI27. 


Elect  *  - 

JULIUS  S. 

GODEAU 


Supervisor 


ELECT 


Martin  F. 

WELCH 


Supervisor 


A  South  of  Market  Boy 
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restaurant  long  ago.  Colman  the 
pawn  broker  at  3rd  and  Jessie; 
Schwartz  &  Goldman  at  3rd  and 
.Minna:  Pirjcus  ai  3rd  and  Steven- 
son, Father  of  our  Ralph,  now  at 
southeast  corner  of  3rd  and  How- 
ard; Roster's  grocery,  and  milk- 
men's headquarters,  where  you 
could  get  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  and 
roll  at  midnight  when  the  milk- 
men came  in  to  yet  their  cup  of 
java.  Don't  forget  Mother 
O'Brien  who  used  to  live  on  How- 
ard, between  3rd  and  4th.  Al 
Fritz's  saloon,  southwest  corner 
of  3rd  ami  Howard,  a  few  doors 
helow  on  3rd  street  lived  Dr.  X. 
T.  Whitcomb,  the  dentist,  with 
his  family  of  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  one  of  his  sons,  "Vess",  is 
a  dentist  on  Geary,  near  Stockton. 
Now  we  go  down  Howard  to 
New  Montgomery.  On  the  cor- 
ner was  Gates'  drug  store,  next 
door  on  New  Montgomery  was 
the  Indianapolis  Furniture  Com- 
pany, on  the  corner  of  Minna  was 
the  carriage  factory  of  II.  M. 
Black;  on  the  corner  of  Mission 
street,  west  side,  was  the  Telegraph 
stables;  on  the  east  side  was  the 
Dashaway    stables.     On    the   cor- 


ner of  New  Montgomery  and  Na- 
toma  was  Drew's  dancing  acade- 
my, and  the  opposite  corner  was 
Sander's  dancing  academy;  it 
was  here  the  high-brows  learned 
to  dance.  On  Howard  street,  op- 
posite New  Montgomery,  was 
Lar  kins'  carriage  factory,  and 
close  by  was  the  stable  of  White 
Hat  McCarthy. 

Now,  let  us  go  down  Mission  to 
Anthony  and  Jessie  and  see  Mc- 
Cabe  and  his  jackasses.  On  the 
southeast  corner  of  Mission  was 
the  Mechanics  clothing  store ;  a 
few  doors  below  at  120  2nd  was 
the  drygoods  store  of  I.  Rudee. 
his  son  has  charge  of  Station  0. 
post  office,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  South  of  Market  Boys.  On 
the  northeast  corner  of  Mission 
and  2nd  was  the  drug  store  of 
W.    H.    Wood. 

Now.  let  us  go  back  to  3rd  and 
Mission.  You  remember  Hicks. 
the  sewing  machine  man  who  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Mission,  a 
few  doors  away  from  Ixora  Hall 
where  Charley  Leonhardt  and 
Dan  J.  Creighton  used  to  run  a 
dance,  and  Johnson  and  Guttman 
supplied  the  music.  Across  on 
the  northside  of  Mission  was  the 
Grand  Opera   House  which   open- 


ed in  1S73,  the  first  play  being 
"Snowflake",  which  had  a  long 
run. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  Judge  Gra- 
ham if  he  remembers  Polly  Elliot, 
who  used  to  make  (he  clay  pipes 

at  Dore  and  Bryant. 

*         *  * 

I  wonder  if  Tom  Hickey  re- 
members the  time  he  brought  the 
cat  in  a  bag  from  Washington 
avenue  and  Mission  to  a  lady  at 
Dore  and  Bryant.  What  became 
of  the  cat.  Tom.  after  you  deliver- 
ed it? 

Before  we  pass  on,  let  us  say 
a  word  about  old  Rincon  Hill. 

If  they  put  the  bridge  on  Rin- 
con Hill,  i1  will  rest  on  a  lot  of 
traditions.  Nobody  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— except  the  very  oldest  of 
the  old  guard — can  remember 
Rincon  Hill  in  its  glory.  It  used 
to  be  a  beautiful  hill,  the  old- 
timers  tell  us.  sadly,  "before  the 
Second  street  cut  spoiled  it." 

You  can  almost  see  it.  can't  you  .' 
V  round  dumpling  of  a  hill,  with- 
out that  big  traffic  gash.  Our 
granddads  and  grandmas  used  to 
pack  big  hampers  of  lunch  and 
the  whole  darned  family  would 
(Continued  on  Page  17  i 


D.J.Morrison 


JohnJ.Whelan 


Morrison-  Whelan  Co. 


FUNERAL 
SERVICE 


401  BAKER  STREET,  at  Hayes 
Telephone  West  76 


Elect  *  - 

JUDGE 

Joseph  M.  Golden 

Police  Judge 


Member 
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s<  vere.  THE  SENTENCE  OF 
THE  COURT  IS  THAT  YOU  BE 
1  Ml' El  SON  ED  IN  THE  COUNTY 
JAIL  FOE  SIX  MONTHS." 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  to  the  County 
Court,  and  lie  was  released  upon 
bail,  pending  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal. 

The  courtroom  was  densely 
crowded  and  among  the  people 
who  were  noticed  was  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, State  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  Mr.  Denman.  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Prin- 
cipal Marks,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  many 
others  interested  in  the  case. 

The  appeal  was  heard  before 
Ildii.  Delos  Lake  in  the  County 
Court,  March  19,  1870,  Hardy,  ap- 
pearing for  the  appellant,  and 
Hon.  Henry  11.  Byrne,  District 
Attorney,  appearing  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  case  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Hardy  for  the  appellant — Robert- 
son— and  then  continued  one  week 
I'm-  further  argument,  Mr.  Hardy 
having  made  the  legal  point  that 
the  police  court  could  not  act  in 
the  case  because  it  had  no  juris- 
diction ever  the  case.   I'm-  the  rea- 


son that  the  warrant  was  issued 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  had 
no  right  to  do  so. 

On  the  following  Saturday 
morning  the  case  was  fully  ar- 
gued by  Hardy  and  by  Charles 
Ben  Darwin,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
ablest  criminal  lawyers  who  had 
ever  practiced  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Byrne,  the  District  Attorney. 
appointed  Darwin  to  represent 
the  People,  as  he — the  District  At- 
torney— was  too  busy  to  give  the 
matter  any  attention. 

Darwin  argued  that  there  was 
no  merit  in  the  point  raised  by 
Robertson's  attorney  for  the  rea- 
son that  Robertson  had  submitted 
himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Police  Court,  and  could  not  now 
complain,  and  that  he  should 
have  objected  before  his  trial  lie 
fore  Judge  Sawyer.  Hardy  argued 
that  Robertson  was  forced  to 
stand  trial  and  had  had  no  op- 
portunity to  object  to  the  juris 
diction  of  the  court.  The  matter 
was  submitted  and  on  April  4. 
1870,  Judge  Lane  reversed  Judg 
Sawyer,  holding  Robertson  was 
justified  under  the  law  in  flogging 
Johnnie,  and  that  Judge  Sawyer 
had  no  authority  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  case  against  Robert- 


son on  a  warrant  issued  by  a.  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  transferred 
to  his   court. 

So  ended  a  famous  historical 
episode  of  the  Old  Lincoln  School, 
and  as  one  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  said:  "An  fiu\  is  effectu- 
ally made  to  the  flogging  of  the 
Goldsmith  boy  at  the  Lincoln 
School  and  the  whole  matter  is 
ended." 


WANTED 


Hack  numbers  of  Smith  of  .Mar- 
ket Journal.  State  Library  and 
San  Francisco  Free  Public  Li- 
brary would  like  to  have  complete 
files  of  the  Journal  for  permanent 
[/reservation.  If  any  member  has 
back  numbers  be  can  spare,  be 
can  send  them  to  A.  1'.  Wlicelau. 
442  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
This  will  be  appreciated. 


MEMORIES— ROXBURGH 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
climb  up  on  Rincon  Hill  for  a 
Sunday  picnic.  It  must  have  been 
gay  with  go-to-meeting  finery  and 
colored  parasols.  And  you  be* 
there  were  good  eats ;  for  our 
grandmas  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  cookerv. 
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The  South  o\  Market  Boys 
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■8 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


Holiday  Greetings 


We  have  arranged  a  splendid 
program,  in  conjunction  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  to  enter- 
tain the  Kiddies  of  San  Francisco, 
during  the  coming  holidays.  The 
membership  has  responded  splen- 
didly to  the  plan  as  outlined  to 
them,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
organization,  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Through  the  columns  of 
the  Examiner,  and  through  the 
earnest  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Annie  Laurie,  the  Mother  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  the  pro- 
gram has  received  marvelous  pub- 
licity. Wherever  one  goes,  noth- 
ing is  heard  but  the  proposed 
celebration.  A  great  tree  from 
the  wilds  of  Mendocino  has  been 
donated  and  will  be  placed  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Twin  Peaks, 
lighted  at  night  by  powerful 
lights,  contributed  through  the 
courtesy  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  and  will  be  visible  for  miles 
from  every  side  of  our  peninsula. 

The  program  will  appear  in  full 
in  the  columns  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  and  you  are  re- 
quested to  carefully  watch  for  it, 
and  appear  on  each  occasion 
named.  Do  your  bit  to  help  make 
this  celebration  the  greatest  holi- 
day fete  ever  given  by  any  organ- 
ization in  the  city  of  St.  Francis. 
Preparations  are  being  made  by 
the   various   committees,    and    the 


THOS.  P.  GARRITY 

President 
South  of  Market  Boyi 


earnestness  with  which  they  are 
working,  assures  that  the  affair 
will  be  the  most  wonderful  event 
of  the  decade. 

We  feel  sure  that  our  efforts  to 
do  some  real  charity,  to  make  the 
kiddies  happy,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  not  only  the  child- 


ren themselves,  but  by  the  entire 
membership.  Everyone  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  fete  will  feel  hap- 
pier and  better  for  the  effort. 
Many  surprises  are  in  store  for  the 
kiddies  and  all  those  who  attend 
and  work  for  the  success  of  this 
affair. 

A  full  list  of  the  committees, 
and  their  personnel,  is  printed  in 
this  issue  of  the  magazine.  If  you 
are  not  named  on  a  committee,  re- 
member you  are  a  member  of  our 
organization,  and  are  invited  to 
appear  and  do  your  bit  to  put  this 
celebration  over  with  the  same 
marvelous  spirit  that  has  made  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.  the 
greatest  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  west. 

To  the  membership  and  their 
families,  upon  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  fellow  officers  of  the  or- 
ganization, I  extend  to  you  and 
yours  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son—A MERRY.  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  AND  A  PROSPER- 
OUS AND  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 


COMING    EVENTS 


Regular 

Monthly 

Meeting 

Thursday, 

Dec.  29th 


The  next  regular  monthly  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  29th,  in  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Auditorium,  150  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

MUSIC  BUSINESS  MEETING 

ENTERTAINMENT 
JOIN  US  IN  WELCOMING  THE  NEW  YEAR 
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"South  of  Market"  Long  Ago 

By  Luke  Fay 


Another  battle  of  this  year  was 
that  between  H.  D.  Evans  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
a  member  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  1851,  and  F.  R.  Wright. 
These  gentlemen  fired  four  or 
five  shots  at  each  other  without 
making  a  hit,  whereupon  their 
seconds  and  friends  interposed. 
Honor  was  satisfied.  The  princi- 
pals shook  hands,  and  everybody 
went  back  to  Lilley  's  to  ratify  the 
new  entente  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  the  following  year,  the  most 
important  meeting  at  Lilley 's,  as 
considered  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  was  that  between  A.  C. 
Peachy  of  the  pioneer  law  firm 
of  Halleck,  Peachy  and  Billings, 
and  James  P.  Blair,  agent  of  the 
Aspinwall  Steam  Transportation 
Company.  In  this  affair  Blair  was 
wounded. 

The  most  tragic  duel  of  1852 
was  that  between  John  Morrison 
and  William  Liggett,  who  came 
to  California  with  Stevenson's 
Regiment.  These  gentlemen  fired 
two  shots  apiece  at  each  other 
without  effect.  Then  Morrison, 
(possibly  it  was  Dr.  John  Morri- 
son, the  pioneer  physician)  asked 
Leggett  to  call  the  quarrel  a  clos- 
ed incident,  and  shake  hands. 
This  Leggett  refused  to  do,  and 
insisted  that  the  pistols  be  re- 
loaded and  the  fight  continued  to 
the  bitter  end.  To  this  Morrison 
had  to  agree. 

Again  the  pistols  were  loaded. 
Again  the  men  faced  each  other 
and  fired.  Leggett  then  dropped 
dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart. 

John  Kelley  and  W.  S.  Spear 
had  a  somewhat  similar  duel  the 
same  year,  insomuch  that  they 
fired  three  shots  apiece  at  each 
other.  But  as  neither  got  hit  in 
that  time,  they  composed  their 
differences  like  sensible  men,  and 
the  whole  party  went  back  to  Lil- 
ley's  where  a  good  time  was  had 
by  all. 

Another  interesting  duel  at  Lil- 
ley \s  that  year  was  the  encounter 
between  John  S.  Nugent,  the  fiery 
editor  of  the  "Herald',  and  Alder- 
man .1.  Cotter.  The  cause  of  the 
quarrel  was  Nugeut's  caustic  com- 
ments in  the  "Herald"  over  the 
purchase  of  the  Jenny  Lind  Thea- 
tre by  the  municipality  as  a  City 


Hall,  which  was  one  of  the  his- 
toric "jobs"  of  a  period  when 
graft  was  paramount.  Nobody 
was  killed  in  this  encounter;  but 
Nugent  had  to  be  driven  home 
with  a  leg-  broken  by  Cotter's  bul- 
let. Thus  was  aldermanic  probity 
vindicated. 

A  short  time  before  this  encoun- 
ter, Nugent  had  fought  a  duel  at 
Lilley 's  with  William  S.  Jones,  an 
auctioneer  of  Montgomery  street, 
in  which  the  latter  was  wounded. 
The  following  year,  1853,  Nu- 
gent had.  sufficiently  recovered  the 
use  of  his  leg  to  be  able  again  to 
limp  on  to  the  field  of  honor 
against  still  another  alderman,  the 
famous  Colonel  Thomas  Hayes, 
founder  of  Hayes  Park  and  de- 
veloper of  Hayes  Valley.  This 
time  again  the  gallant  editor  was 
hit,  and  had  to  yield  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  fiercest  duel  of  that  year  at 
Lilley's,  however,  was  the  one  in 
which  Edward  Toby,  of  the  "  Her- 
ald" staff,  met  Alfred  Crane. 
whose  identity  is  not  (dear  but 
who  was  possibly  connected  with 
a  rival  paper,  the  "California 
Courier",  which  was  owned  by 
James  N.  Crane  and  K.  W.  Rice. 
This  was  a  murderous  encoun- 
ter, the  arrangement  being  for  the 
men  to  use  Navy  pistols  and  fire 
at  each  other  from  a  distance  of 
ten  paces.  Crane  was  shot  through 
the  body  and  died  the  following 
day. 

The  same  year.  Wm.  II.  Scott 
killed  Peter  Smith  in  a  duel  at 
Lilley's.  This  Peter  Smith  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Pinkney  Smith  of 
Mississippi  and  the  father  of  A.us 

tin   B.  Smith  who  was  wounded  by 

II.  B.  Truett  in  a  duel  with  Colt 
revolvers,  principals  ten  paces 
apart,  fought  at  Lilley's  m  1855. 


Other  duels  at  Lilley's  in  1853 
were  those  between  Edward  Eowe 
and  Colonel  May,  and  C.  J. 
Wright  and  Oliver  T.  Baird,  re- 
spectively. Colonel  May  w^ounded 
his  opponent  in  the  former; 
Wright  shot  and  wounded  Baird 
in  the  neck  in  his  encounter. 

The  most  notable  duel  at  Lil- 
ley's in  1851  was  that  between 
Stewart  Menzies,  the  pioneer 
stevedore,  and  Thomas  Benson  in 
which  the  latter  was  killed.  In 
another  encounter  there,  George 
T.  Hunt,  an  English  attorney, 
killed  Numa  Hubert,  also  an  at- 
torney, who  hailed  from  New  Or- 
leans, with  his  second  shot ;  in  still 
another,  David  E.  Hacker  killed 
J.  L.  Londen 

Another  notable  duel  of  that 
year  was  the  encounter  between 
B.  Frank  Washington,  (then  edi- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  "Times 
and  Transcript"  and  later,  found- 
er of  the  San  Francisco  "Exami- 
ner"), and  C.  A.  Washburn,  who 
subsequently  b  e  e  a  m  e  United 
States  Minister  to  Paraguay. 
They  fought  with  rifles  at  forty 
paces,  and  Washburn  was  severely 
wounded. 

M.  C.  Brazer  and  J.  W.  Park 
also  fought  a  duel  at  Lilley's  in 
1854;  but  neither  was  hit,  and 
the  affair  ended  amicably. 

The  only  available  record  of  a 
duel  at  Lilley's  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  that  of  the  affair 
mentioned  above,  wherein  H.  B. 
Truett  wounded  Austin  E.  Smith. 
Chris  Lilley  was  a  sportsman 
wdio  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
from  the  East  in  1849.  In  Kim- 
ball's Directory,  published  in 
1850,  he  is  described  as  "Christo- 
pher Lilly,  Speculator,  Virginia 
Street.  between  Jackson  and 
Washington."  A  few  months 
later,  Lilley  left  his  downtown 
haunts  and  opened  the  place  at 
the  corner  of  Silver  avenue  ami 
.Mission  Road  which  became  not. 
only  the  elite  duelling  center  of 
San  Francisco,  but  was  also  an  ex- 
ceptionally popular  rendezvous 
for  the  sporting  men  and  politi- 
cians of  that  breezy  period. 

Lilley's       sister       married      Joe 
WinroW,   the   first  boxing   instruc- 
tor of  the  Olympic  Club  who,  in 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Visiting  a  School 

Tehama  Street  School,   1873 
By  Palmer  Cox 


(The  following  article  was  written 
by  Palmer  Cox  while  on  a  visit 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  adja- 
cent   country   around    our    city, 
sometime  in  November,  1873.  It 
was   printed    in   his   now   scarce 
volume,   "Squibs  of  California, 
or  Every-Day  Life  Illustrated", 
published  by  an  old-time  book- 
seller of  San  Francisco,  A.  Ro- 
man. LS74.     As  his  visit  relates 
to  the  old  Tehama  Street  School, 
on  Tehama  St.,  between  1st  and 
2nd  Sts.,  afterwards  called  the 
Jefferson     Primary,     it     was 
thought  worthwhile  to  republish 
it  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal, 
as  an  example  of  the  humor  of 
the  '70s.    Our  fathers  and  moth- 
ers enjoyed  these  sketches,  per- 
haps we  will  not.  for  the  reason 
they  would  now  be  too  old-fa- 
shioned for  this  jazz  age.    Palm- 
er Cox  was  an  artist  as  well  as 
a  writer,  and  later  gained  great 
fame    as    the     creator    of    the 
"Brownies."      Perhaps    Jimmy 
Swinnerton,    the   old    time   Ex- 
aminer  ai'tist,   received  his   in- 
spiration for  his  "Bears"  from 
Cox's    "Brownies."      I   would 
.•all  Palmer  Cox  the  TAD  of  the 
'70s.     as     his     style     resembles 
somewhat   the  drawings  of  our 
old   pal  and  friend,  Thomas  A. 
Dorgan,  formerly  of  San  Frau- 
cisco,  but  now  an  exile  in  New 
York.        The    principal    of    the 
school  at  the  time  of  Cox's  visit 
was  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood,  who  be- 
came such  in  1867.) 

— Al  Wheelan. 


November  14th. 

Accepting  an  invitation  extend- 
ed to  me  by  the  principal  of  the 
Tehama  St.  School,  I  visited  that 
institution  today.  The  mass  of 
young  humanity  a  person  finds  in 
one  id'  these  temples  of  instruc- 
tion, immediately  impresses  the 
t'art  upon  his  mind  that  some  per- 
sons have  been  doing  their  level 
best  to  carry  out  to  the  very  let- 
ter the  ancient  injunction.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  hundred  schol- 
ars attending  the  school. 


HEAD  OF  HIS   CLASS. 

This  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  faithful  sketch  of 
the  boy  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  How  he  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  couldn't  say.  never  having 
any  experience  in  the  position  my- 
self, lie  looked  happy  and  confi- 
dent, however,  and  snapped  eager- 
ly at  the  words  as  they  fell  from 
the  teacher's  lips,  much  as  a  dog 
does  at  the  crumbs  falling  from  a 
table. 


FOOT  OF  HER  CLASS.  * 

My  sympathies,  however,  were 
decidedly  with  the  little  contor- 
tionist who  stood  at  the  foot  of 
her  class.  I  knew  how  it  was  my- 
self. I  had  been  "yer",  and  I  re- 
gretted I  wasn't  a  ventriloquist, 
that  I  might  from  afar  whisper  in 
her  ear,  and  thereby  assist,  her 
over  some  clogging  syllables.  If 
she  could  have  gone  into  the  yard, 
where  I  Qoticed  a  scholar  of  the 
senior  class  throwing  herself  in 
a  delirium  of  joy  brought  about 
by  a  skipping  rope,  she  would 
have  probably  acquitted  herself  in 
a    credible    manner,    and    won    the 

unqualified  approval  ami  praise  of 
all.      For  however  inferior  a  per- 


son may  be  to  another  in  some 
matters,  when  they  can  choose 
their  game  they  often  reverse  the 


"whoop  la." 


order  of  things,  and  doubtless  the 
poor  stammering  scholar  could 
have  skipped  the  shirts  off  those 
jogging  ahead  of  her  in  the  com- 
mon speller. 


Palm 

Garden 

Grill 
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Johnny  Goldsmith  Tells  Story  of  His  Battle 
with  Sub'Hiaster  Robertson 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


ALBERT  P.  WHEELAN 

The  Story 
Mr.  Goldsmith  narrated  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  his  early  life  in 

San   Francisco: 

"My  father  came  to  California 
first  in  1836,  on  a  vessel  engaged 
in  the  trading  business,  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast.  He  was  a  nath  •■ 
of  Salem.  Massachusetts,  and  was 
raised  among  the  shipping  of  the 
port.  He  was  an  abolitionist,  and 
detested  negro  slavery.  He  came 
to  California  in  1849  as  first  officer 
of  the  "Black  Warrior",  a  famous 
sailing  vessel  of  those  days.  The 
captain  of  this  vessel  was  incapa- 
citated most  of  the  voyage  and  the 
vessel  was  virtually  under  my 
father's  command  and  supervision 

during  the  whole  of  the  Long  voy- 
age around  Cape  Horn  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  his  genius  as  a 
sailor  that  made  the  voyage  a  suc- 
cessful one.      lie   finally  settled    in 

San   Francisco,  at   O'Parrell  and 

Larkin  streets,  where  lie  built  a 
home  for  our  family,  consisting 
of  my  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. '  This  portion  of  the  city  in 
the  'Tils  was  out  of  the  world.  II 
was   in   the  sand    hills.      My   father 

was  superintendent    of   Kitchen's 

Ways,  a  primitive  dry  dock  of  the 
day.  at  the  foot  of  2nd  St.  It 
was  a  Lo&g  trip  those  days  from 
where  we  lived  in  the  sand  hills 
to  my  father's  place  of  employ- 
ment 


Lincoln  School  Days 
"I  attended  the  Lincoln  School 
and  was  then  in  the  first  grade, 
what  is  now  called  the  eighth 
grade,  the  last  grade  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  The  government  of 
the  city  was  controlled  by  the 
Southern  Democrats,  most  of  them 
refugees  from  the  South,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Civil  War.  My 
teacher,  Mrs.  James,  was  a  South- 
ern lady,  and  Robertson,  the  sub- 
master  as  he  was  called,  was  a 
Southerner.  He  had  been  a  major 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
hailed  from  Georgia.  The  feeling 
then  existing  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  men  was  intense 
and  bitter.  The  Southerners 
rankling  with  their  failure  and 
defeat.  My  father  was  a  North- 
erner and  absolutely  against  slav- 
ery and  openly  condemned  the 
Southerners  for  their  attitude  to- 
ward slavery  and  their  attempt  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  so  I  became 
imbued  in  my  youth  with  these 
sentiments. 

The  Beginning  of  a  Famous  Case 

"One  day,  while  at  play  in  the 
school  yard,  I  happened  to  remark 
to  a  boy  named  'Hardy',  who  liv- 
ed on  2nd  street,  and  whose  father 
was  the  lawyer  who  afterwards 
defended  Robertson,  that:  'Mrs. 
James  and  Robertson  are  rebels'. 
He  evidently  reported  my  remark 
to  his  father,  or  to  Robertson,  and 
from  that  time  on  I  was  a  marked 
boy,  in  the  school.  Everything  1 
slimed  to  do  was  wrong;  1  was 
accused  of  all  kinds  of  miscon- 
duct :  my  behavior  was  criticised, 
and  every  impediment  was  put  in 
my  way  to  prevent  me  from  get- 
ting on  with  my  school  work.  If 
anything  happened  out  of  the 
usual    course    of    events,    at    the 

SCl I     or    anywhere    else,     1    was 

named  as  the  ring-leader,  whether 
it   was  so  or  not. 

The  Assault 
"1    will   always  remember  the 
day  Robertson  assaulted  me,  if  I 
live  to  be  as  old  as  Methusalah. 

I  was  kept  after  school  by  .Mrs. 
James  with  some  other  boys,  she 
pretending  that  I  had  failed  in 
word-analysis.  This  was  not  true, 
but  I  bravely  bore  the  stigma  of 


her  charge.  Afterwards  it  was 
claimed  by  Mrs.  James  that  I  had 
held  my  word-book  upside  down; 
this  was  not  so.  She  advised  me 
that  if  I  did  not  have  my  task 
letter  perfect  in  one-half  hour  she 
would  ediastise  me.  She  claimed  T 
failed  to  obey  her  injunction,  and 
then  attempted  to  whip  me  with  a 
large  rattan.  I  resisted  with  all 
my  might  what  I  considered  a 
base  injustice.  When  I  refused  to 
be  beaten  by  her,  she  screamed  for 
assistance  and  Robertson,  whose 
room  was  connected  with  ours, 
came  into  the  room  and  proceed- 
ed to  strike  me  with  his  rattan.  T 
resisted  him,  and  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  him,  but  in  climHng 
over  a  row  of  desks,  one  of  my 
feet  caught  in  the  iron  grill  work 
of  a  desk,  and  I  fell  forward  trap- 
ped and  a  fair  mark  for  Robert- 
son's rattan.  He  struck  me  with 
all  his  might  over  the  back  20  >r 
25  times,  roaring  and  screaming 
at  me,  until  I  fainted.  I  was  cov- 
ered with  bruises  and  welts,  and 
blood  was  oozing  from  my  wounds. 
The  South  was  avenged. 

The  Result  of  the  Beating 

"When  I  recovered  from  my 
Eaint,  T  was  allowed  to  go  home 
and  when  my  mother  discovered 
my  condition,  she  called  in  Dr. 
Toland,  who  administered  first  aid 
treatment,  and  I  was  invalided 
home  for  three  months  before  I 
fully  recovered.  When  my  father 
arrived  home  from  his  work,  my 
dear  mother  told  him  of  the  inci- 
dent. He  was  a  stoekily  built 
man  of  giant  strength,  anil  he  was 
for  proceeding  immediately  to  the 
home  of  Robertson  and  adminis- 
tering to  him  severe  chastisement, 
I  n   fact,  m\    fat  her  w  as  so  incensed 

over  the  affair,  that  he  armed  hiiu 

self  and  was  starting  out  to  kill 
tin'  culprit  sub-master  when 
through  the  good  offices  of  my 
mother,  he  calmed  down  and 
agr 1    to   allow    my    mother    to 

handle  the  situation.  She  brought 
me  to  the  office  of  the  "San  Kran 
(  iseo  Chronicle",  where   I   was  ex 

amined  by  Mr.  ( Jharles  de  SToung, 
one  of  the  ow  ners  and  editors  of 

the    paper,   ami   the   next    day   Ibis 

paper    can lit    with    a    scathing 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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The  Big  Snowstorm  on  the  Day  Before  New  Year's  Day,  1883 

By  Jack  Lawlor,  Police  Reporter,  Daily  l^lews 
From  "The  City  Gardens" 


JACK   LAWLOR 

Writer's  Note — Thanks  arc  extended 
to  Luke  Fail,  John  F.  Brady,  Frank 
Dougherty,  Atf.  Murphy,  Joe  Warren, 
Joe  Spohn,  Billy  Lyons,  Wm.  F.  Foley, 
Wm.  E.  Foley,  and  Officers  Oil.  Chase, 
Jos.  O'Shaughnessy,  Tom  Hanley,  Jack 
Bill.  Pat  O'Connell,  Jus.  Gallagher, 
Peter  Fanning,  Thus.  F.  Whelan.  Joe 
McGarte,  Bin  Clancey,  Tom  Moloney, 
Chas.  Bills.  Jack  Lyons,  Miinnie  Joy, 
Andrew  J.  Porter,  Undershcriff  Mich- 
ael Doyle  and  Inspector  Jack  Ryan, 
for  many  of  the  incidents  herein  set 
out. 

The  reference  to  Joe  Grismer  and 
his  "Cutter''  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
and  Phoebe  Davies  were  playing  in 
'•Siberia''  at  the  California  Theater  in 
Bush  street,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
storm,  they  drove  out  of  the  St.  George 
stable  behind  the  Russian  sleigh  used 
in  the  drama,  but  they  were  greeted 
with  such  a  fusillade  of  snow  balls  on 
K  ear  nit  street,  tliey  quickly  turned 
back  at  Sutter  and  abandoned  their 
trip  up  Market.  Some  fine  publicity 
spoiled,  I'll  say. 

It  glistened  like  silver  on  the  tips 

of  Twin  Peaks, 
It    covered    the    Mission    and    its 

adjacent  streets. 
Hayes  Valley  -was  white;  so  was 

Telegraph  Hill, 
While   the    "rock   rollers"    rolled 

snow  halls  with  a  will. 

The  hoys  of  "Cow  Hollow",  "The 
Beach"  and  "Tar  Flat", 

Raised  Cain  with  the  "Chinks" 
and  crushed  many  a  plug  hat. 

Ed  Lunstedt,  Hugh  Metzler  and  a 
kid  named  Luke  Fay, 

Built  themselves  a  Bob  sled  and 
were  soon  on  their  way 

With  yells  and  wild  whoops  to- 
ward Market  they  sped, 

While  the  old  "crowbait"  they 
drove  almost  dropped  dead. 

Snow  men  were  built  by  the  kids 
with  great  glee, 

For  (lie  snow   fbikes  were   many, 


and  besides  they  were  free. 
"Help  yourself,"  cried  the  boys, 

' '  and  we  '11  build  a  snow  man, 
And  on  top  of  his  head  we'll  place 

a   tin  can." 

Is  everyone  ready  with  a  brick  or 

a  rock — 
Ready  to  land  a  regular  old  sock? 
Yes!     Now   all   together — bing — 

bang — bam ! 
I  knocked  off  the  hat  of  our  first 

snow  man. 

Down    on    Howard    and    Folsom, 

Bryant,  Brannan  and  First, 
The    kids    there    were    "sumpin' 

fierce";    in    fact    they    were 

"woist". 
They  put  rocks  in  their  snowballs 

and  broke  glass  by  the  ton 
On   street   cars,    and   windows  — 

sure  they  had  fun. 

The  Maloneys,  Mahoneys,  McCar- 
thys and  Finns, 

Andy  J.  Porter  and  the  "Jimmy" 
McGinns, 

The  O'Briens  and  the  Gallaghers, 
and  Young  Eddie  O'Dea, 

Had  the  time  of  their  lives  on  this 
near  Christmas  day. 

Some  kids  got  their  ears  nipped 
while  others  their  "toesies", 

But  the  Katchinskis'  and  Cohens 
got  frost  bitten  "noseys". 

The  Murphys  and  Kellys,  around 
12th  and  Folsom, 

Saw  to  it  that  no  one  down  that 
way  got  lonesome. 

While  the  Quinns  and  the  Gold- 
bergs, Dave  Warfield  and 
Kendrick, 

Wrapped  the  soft  snow  around 
many  a  cobble  and  red  brick. 

Dave  Belasco  was  there,  building 

his  first  snow  man, 
Along  with  Matt  Brady  and  Owen 

Moran. 
The   Wheelans,   the  Phelans   and 

Johnny  McSweeney, 
Were    also    present   with   Michael 

J.  Feeney. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm  on  that 

Christmas  eve  day, 
A    beautiful    "cutter"    was    seen 

making  its  way 
Along    Kearny    to    Sutter,    three 

horses  abreast — 
In   (he  old   Russian  style — on  each 

collar  ;i  cresl . 


The  crest  of  the  Czar — 

But  it  didn't  get  far, 

Despite  the  crest  of  the  Czar. 

To  the  crowd  in  the  gutters, 

Cutters  were  cutters. 

So,  wham! 

Bang!    ! 

Splosh!    !    ! 

Quash!    !    !    ! 

And  back  to  the  show  did  Joe 
Grismer  go. 

Denny  Eccles  was  playing  with 
his  chum,  Jimmy  Carr, 

At  Ninth  and  Folsom  when  along 
came  a  car; 

It's  driver  was  Irish,  the  conduc- 
tor a  Swede, 

And  the  old  white  horse  that 
pulled  it 

Didn't  show  so  much  speed. 

Swish  went  a  pellet  at  a  passen- 
ger's hat, 

But  Denny  wasn't  as  good  with  a 
snowball  as  he  was  at  the  bat. 

A  window  was  broken  in  that  old 
one-horse  car, 

And  the  next  day  Denny  appeared 
at  the  bar. 

The  beautiful  snow,  so  white  and 
so  pretty, 

On  Christmas  eve,  eighty-three,  it 
covered  our  city. 

It  mantled  the  hills  and  lay  in  the 

valleys, 
While  a  spread  of  pure  white  filled 

the  streets  and  the  alleys. 
From  old  Rincon  hill  to  the  top 

of  Bernal  Heights, 
Our  first  big  snow  storm  was  the 

rarest  of  srghts. 


J.  Scott  Leary 
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CAPTAIN  HENRY  GLEESON 


Passing  of  Traffic  Squad  Chief, 
S.  F.  P.  D. 


Captain  Henry  Gleeson,  Chief 
of  the  Traffic  Squad  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  an- 
swered his  final  summons  in  this 
city,  October  30th,  1927.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  police  department  for 
many  years,  passing  rapidly 
through  each  grade  of  the  depart- 
ment, until  he  became  a  Captain. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  present 
system  of  handling  the  street  traf- 
fic was  inaugurated,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  great  task  of 
improving  traffic  problems,  and 
solving  many  of  the  seemingly  im- 
possible and  puzzling  situations 
arising  in  his  department.  All  his 
efforts  were  marked  by  success. 
His  career  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment was  long  and  honorable,  and 
every  officer  who  served  under 
him,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
regret  his  passing.  All  will  miss 
his  soldierly  presence  from  the 
streets  of  our  city. 

He  was  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  and  came  to  California  in 
1867  with  his  mother  to  meet  his 
father,  who  had  preceded  the  fam- 
ily to  California.  For  many  years 
the  family  lived  on  Clementina 
street,  on  the  400  block,  between 
5th  and  6th  streets.  He  served 
many  years  in  militia.  He  attend- 
ed St.  Joseph's  School,  then  and 
now  situated  at  Tenth  and  How- 
ard streets,  a  pioneer  institution 
of  learning.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came a  student  at  Lincoln  School, 
and  then  entered  Sacred  Heart 
College,  conducted  by  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  at  Eddy  and  Larkin 
streets.  After  leaving  school  he 
became  identified  with  the  firm  of 
James  W.  Burnham  &  Co.,  carpet 
dealers,  at  618  Market  street.  As 
a  young  man  he  was  appointed  to 
the  police  force,  where  he  made  an 
honorable  record  for  himself. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  South 
of  Market  Boys,  Inc.,  and  con- 
tributed a  splendid  article  to  the 
"South  of  Market  Journal", 
"Clementina  Street  Boys  of  Old 
Days".  The  officers  and  members 
of  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
extend  to  his  bereaved  family 
their  kindliest  sympathy  upon  the 
passing  of  the  head  of  their  fam- 
ily. 

ALBERT  P.  WHEELAN. 


FINANCIAL  SECRETARY'S 
REPORT  ON  NEW  MEM- 
BERSHIP CARDS 


In  February,  1928,  I  am  going 
to  issue  the  1928  membership 
cards.  These  cards  will  be  of  a 
different  color  than  the  green  card 
you  now  hold,  and  will  be  issued 
only  to  paid-up  members.  It  will 
be  the  only  card  recognized  at  the 
door,  February  meeting.  All  mem- 
bers in  arrears  will  please  pay 
their  dues  so  we  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  a  paid-up  member- 
ship of  100  per  cent.  As  it  stands, 
there  are  numerous  members  in 
arrears.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
it  will  be  necessary  to  submit 
their  names  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  suspension,  if  they  do  not 
pay  their  dues  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1928.  Our  Club  has  had 
a  banner  year  for  1927!  Prosper- 
ity and  happiness  are  ahead  for 
1928.  The  co-operation  of  the 
membership  during  the  past  year, 
with  their  officers  was  wonderful. 
Since  our  first  meeting,  November 
11th,  1924,  there  has  never  been  a 
small  meeting  and  this  fact  speaks 
for  itself.  In  closing,  I  desire  to 
extend  to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  Club  and  their  families  a 
very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Hap- 
py and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
Fraternally  yours, 
PETER  R.  MALONEY, 
Financial  Secretary, 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 
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"EXAMINER"— SOUTH  OF 
MARKET  BOYS  FETE 


Saturday,  December  17th,  8  P.  M. 
Summit  of  Twin  Peaks 
Illumination  of  monster  Christ- 
mas    tree    -which     will     continue 
every  night  until  the  New  Yeai-. 

Wednesday,  December  21st, 
1  P.  M. 

The  Caravan  leaves  the  Christ- 
mas Headquarters,  70  Eddy  St., 
for  a  visit  to  the  various  institu- 
tions in  San  Francisco. 

Eddie  Healy  will  act  as  Sain  a 
( llaus,  and  each  inmate  will  be 
presented  With  substantial  gifts. 

Entertainment  consisting  of  a 
real  old  Punch  and  Judy  show,  in- 
teresting vaudeville  and  a  musical 
program  will  be  furnished. 

Members  with  machines  desir- 
ing to  accompany  the  Caravan 
will  report  at  Headquarters,  70 
Eddy  Street,  at  12:30  P.  M.  sharp. 

Friday,  December  23rd,  1  P.  M 

.Monster  Christmas  Fete  at  Ke- 
zar  Si  ailium,  Stan  van  ami  Freder- 
ick Streets. 

A  marvelous  outdoor  program 
consisting  of  a  two-hour  entertain- 
ment that  will  please  the  children 
and  those  in  attendance,  following 
which  each  child  will  be  presented 
with  toys,  candies,  goodies,  etc. 

Thursday,  December  29th,  8  P.  M. 

Regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Knights  of 


Columbus  Auditorium,  150  Golden 
Gate  Avenue. 

The  usual  monthly  entertain- 
ment, and  on  this  ocasion  to  cele- 
brate the  passing  of  the  old  year. 

Saturday,  December  31st, 
Midnight,  on  Twin  Peaks 

Illumination  of  Christmas  tree, 
bonfires  and  elaborate  fireworks 
in  celebration  of  the  Passing  of 
the  Old  and  the  Welcoming  of  the 
New  Year. 


COMMITTEES 


Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  honor- 
ary chairman.  Ralph  Pincus,  di- 
rector general,  Thomas  J.  Murphy 
and  Timothy  A.  Reardon,  assist- 
ants. 

Executive  Committee  for  South 
of  Market  Boys — Chairman.  John 
A.  Kelly ;  first  vice-chairman, 
Thomas  P.  Garrity;  second  vice- 
chairman,  Thomas  W.  Ilickey ; 
secretaries,  John  J.  Whelan  and 
W.  A.  Granfield  ;  treasurer.  Dr.  W. 
A.  Blanck. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  — 
Albert  S.  Samuels,  chairman ; 
Thomas  A.  Maloney,  James  F. 
Smith,  Peter  R.  Maloney,  John  F. 
Quinn,  Percy  I.  Goldstein,  Thomas 
Healy,  Charles  H.  Kendriek,  Mich- 
ael Doyle,  William  J.  Quinn,  John 
A.  O'Connell,  Ray  Schiller.  James 
Kerr,  Walter  Birdsall  John  J. 
McManus  and  Dan  Leary. 

Reception  Committee  —  Judge 
John  J.  Van  Nostrand,  chairman ; 
tree  activities,  Timothy  A.  Rear- 
don ;  transportation,  William 
Aspi ;  music,  Joseph  Nyland  ;  cara- 


D.  J.  Morrison 
John  J.  Whelan 


Morrison- 
Whelan  Co. 


FUNERAL 
SERVICE 

401  BAKER  STREET 

at  Hayes 
Telephone  West  76 


van,  Captain  William  Healy,  chair- 
man ;  stadium,  Major  Charles  H. 
Kendriek,  Joseph  Hickey,  Colonel 
Tobin. 

Committe  on  Order  —  Acting 
Chief  William  J.  Quinn,  chair- 
man ;  donation  committee — Thom- 
as J.  Murphy,  Sam  Stern,  Thomas 
Hawkins,  Al.  S.  Samuels,  Jerry 
O 'Leary,  Charles  Reddy  and  Phil 
Ilauser. 

Merchants'  Committee  —  Gus 
Oliva,  chairman ;  committee  on 
outdoor  riding  show  —  Charles 
Reddy  and  Matt  Brady;  New 
Year's  eve  committee — Frank  Mc- 
Stocker,  chairman ;  entertainment 
— Edward  Healy,  chairman ;  pub- 
licity committee — Wooster  Taylor, 
Sol  Pincus  and  Joe  O'Connor. 


GUS  OLIVA 

PROMINENT  COMMITTEEMAN 


Gus  Oliva,  Chairman  of  the 
Downtown  Committee  for  the 
"EXAMINER"  -  SOUTH  OF 
MARKET  BOYS  CHRISTMAS 
FETE,  has  been  a  tireless  worker 
for  the  success  of  our  coming 
event.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
kindness  and  generosity,  especial- 
ly in  affairs  of  this  kind,  having 
acted  as  host  to  the  orphans  of 
San  Francisco  on  numerous  occa- 
sions in  the  past.  When  ap- 
proached to  aid  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boys  in  this  celebration  he 
readily  responded,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  him  for  the  yoeman  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered- 

Gus  is  prominent  in  business 
circles,  particularly  in  the  North 
Beach  section,  where  he  is  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  enterprises  for  the 
betterment  of  San  Francisco. 
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Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses  of  Other  Days 


Compiled  by  A.  F.  Wettig 
Introduction  by  James  H.  Roxburgh 


There  follows  a  list  of  early  San 
Francisco  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  compiled  by  Bro.  Westing 
of  the  South  of  Market  Boys. 
There  was  included  in  the  list  a 
large    number    of    the    early    cjay 


lodging  houses,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  cannot  publish 
them,  as  space  will  not  permit  it. 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  brothers 
to  look  over  the  list  and  have 
them  try  and  remember  which  ho- 


ump 


^NCHANTINQ  Homes  and  Beautiful  Homesitcs  can  be  pur- 
&  chased  on  VERY  LIBERAL  TERMS  in 


fcfc 


WHITE  OAKS" 

on  the  Peninsida 

KOFF  REALTY  COMPANY 

25  Taylor  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  Prospect  8506 

**  m 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS 

Smoke 

Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  All  Cigar  Stores  and  Bt 


L.  L.  "Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Harket  Boy 


tel  or  boarding  house  they  obtain- 
ed their  noon-day  meal  at.  it 
only  cost  25  cents,  and  what  a 
meal  it  was:  soup,  meat,  vege- 
tables, dessert  and  all  the  other 
trimmings  that  went  with  a  meal 
in  those  days.  You  did  not  have 
to  order  coffee  unless  you  wanted 
to  but  could  get  a  big  schooner  of 
BEER  instead.  This  all  happened 
before  Volstead  was  born.  If  ymi 
were  a  single  man  you  could  ob- 
tain room  and  board,  at  any  of 
these  places,  for  $6.00  per  week. 
There  was  no  hot  or  cold  water  in 
the  rooms,  and  if  you  wanted  a 
bath,  you  went  to  the  barber  shop 
in  the  neighborhood  where  you 
bathed  for  a  quarter.  If  you  do 
not  believe  my  last  statement,  just 
ask  Sam  Stern,  for  his  father  had 
a  bath  house  connected  with  his 
barber  shop  in  the  Revere  House, 
on  4th  St.,  near  Mission.  When 
we  got  up  in  the  morning,  or  came 
home  from  work  in  the  evening, 
we  would  go  out  on  the  back 
porch  or  yard,  where  there  was 
located  a  long  wooden  sink  con- 
taining four  or  five  tin  basins  and 
several  bars  of  yellow  soap,  which 
we  used  to  remove  the  dirt.  The 
first  man  to  the  sink  would  turn 
on  the  water,  fill  bis  basin,  and 
then  start  to  sputter  and  splash 
as  he  got  the  soap  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  would  sometimes  swear  a  blue 
streak  as  he  groped  for  the  towel. 
The  towel  was  an  endless  one 
and  fastened  to  a  roller  which 
was  held  in  a  frame  nailed  on  the 
wall.  It  was  about  three  yards 
long  but  only  one  and  one-halt' 
yards  faced  you.  The  first  man 
got  a  dry  towel,  and  after  that, 
the  next  comers  took  the  dry  spots 

as  they  found  them,  and  they 
were  few  and  far  lie)  ween,  after 
40  or  50  boarders  had  used  the 
towel. 

Old  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
in  the  South  of  .Market  dislriet 
during  the  early  '80s,  obtained 
from   reliable  sources  : 

Hotels 

Central    l'aeilie  -John    M.   Fan-ell, 

346  4th  St. 
City — lohn  McGrath,  512  Boward 

Street. 
Excelsior      Drager    &    Diederick 

sen,  608-610  6th  St. 

(To  be  continued) 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


CAPTAIN  HENRY  GLEESON Died  October  30,  1927 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON Died  November  4,  1927 

JOS.  CONNOLLY Died  November  18,  1927 

P.  J.  KELLEHER v Died  December  2,  1927 

JOHN  J.  KRETZMER Died  December  10,  1927 

JOHN  ROBERTS Died  December  10,  1927 

HUGH  McCARTE Died  December  10,  1927 

CHAS.  KNAPP Died  November  22,  1927 

GEORGE  REILING Died  October  25,  1927 

JOE  WARD Died  December  13,  1927 

SICK  MEMBERS 

PHIL  DEITZ  1347  -  11th  Ave. 

FRANK  CROWE,  SR 847  Elizabeth  St. 

WM.  O'HALLORAX  3971  -  26th  St. 


Phone  Prospect  5434 


Louis' 
Chili  Parlor 

Louis  Raffee,  Prop. 


Genuine  Texas  Chili 
and  Tamales 


Spanish  Dishes  Our  Specialty 
PRIVATE  BOOTHS 


153  MASON  STREET 

Near  Ellis      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christmas  Greetings 

PACIFIC  BAG  CO. 

319  MAIN  ST. 
Telephone  Davenport  9211 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  54 

Homer  Dutch 

PENN  &  BAKER 

House  of  Good  Eats 

Quality   Food  —  Unequalled   Coffee 
Our  Specialty:    50c  Chicken  Dinner 

151  ELLIS  STREET 


Tickets  for  All  Sporting  Events 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 

From 

The  JAIL 

191  EDDY  STREET 


Open  December  21,  1927 


Phone  Douglas  2900 

Christmas  Greetings 

BRIDGEWAY 
GARAGE 

145-149  FOURTH  ST. 

San  Francisco 


JACK  DEISE  GUS  DEISE 

Phone  Kearny  2024 

Thirty  Nine 
Smoke  Shop 

Carrying  a  Full  Line  of 

High  Grade  Cigars,  Cigarettes 

and  Tobacco,  Candies,  Etc. 

39  SIXTH  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHONE  KEARNY  5735 

L.  MICHELOTTT,  Manager 

PALS  CAFE 

Merchants'  Lunch 

12  to  2 

Dinner  Parties  Served  to  Order 

50  ANNA  LANE 

Off  Ellis  between  Powell  and  Mason 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Genuine 

Mexican 

Restaurant 

Legitima 

Cocina 

Mexicana 


Turk  St.,  San  Francisco 


Christmas  Greetings 
from 

THE  HENRY 

DUFFY  PLAYERS 

Inc. 

Alcazar  Theatre 
President  Theatre 


SENSIBLE  PRICES 
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Memork 


By  George  W.  Paterson 


GEO.  W.  PATERSON 

A  good  fellow's  friendship 
Is  worth  more  than  gold, 
It's  not  had  for  the  asking — 
No  place  is  it  sold. 
You  can't  find  it  by  trying — 
Nor  in  a  hook  on  the  shelf; 
You've  just  got  to  be 
A  good  fellow  yourself. 

We  have,  heretofore,  in  our 
journeys  down  Memory's  Lane, 
striven  to  bring  to  your  mind  rec- 
ollections of  individuals  who 
dwelt  among  you  and  who  you  at 
one  time  met  in  your  daily  saunt- 
erings  to  and  fro  from  your  hum- 
ble domicile  located  then  within 
the  confines  of  what  we  arc  now 
pleased  to  refer  to  as  "South  of 
Market  Street".  By  way  of  in- 
novation we  are  going  to  attempt 
in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  to  call 
to  your  minds  a  number  of  the  re- 
tail stores  that  flourished  in  that 
section  of  the  city  just  prior  to 
the  day  when  the  earthquake  and 
fire  swept  down  upon  us  and  de- 
stroyed them. 

The  first  place  we  recall  is  that 
of  C.  1*.  Heininger,  then  located 
at  535  Market  St.  Here  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  celebrated 
clay  pipes  known  as  "T.  D's" 
that  were  always  on  demand  by 
the  various  fraternal  bodies  when- 
ever it  was  proposed  to  stage  a 
"Smoker".         That     section,     too, 

had  its  quota  of  plaees  of  amuse- 
ment. Besides  the  (Irani!  Opera 
House  referred  to  so  often  in  some 
of  the  previous  contributions  to 
the  Journal,  you  will  recoiled  the 
old  Centra]  Pari  thai  stood  on 
the  S.  B.  corner  of  Market  and  8th 
Sts.,  and  the  Central  Theatre  on 
Market  St..  just  below  St h.  "the 
home  of  melodrama "'.  The  Cine- 
graph    Tin  aire   ;it    7  17    Market    St. 

and  firaiimaii '  .iii he  s.  \V.  cor- 
ner of  7th  ami  .Market  Sts.  Rec- 
ollecl  when  Recreation  Park  was 
located  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  8th 

anil  Harrison  Sts.,  ami  the  Repub 
lie   Theatre   was   on   the    E.  side  of 


5th  St.,  near  Jessie'  Another 
popular  house  was  the  Unique 
Theatre  located  then  at  1132  Mar- 
ket  St. 

Bakeries  were  numerous  in 
those  days  just  as  much  so  as  they 
are  today.  David  E.  Anderson 
ran  one  at  313  6th  St.  .Miss  M. 
E.  Beeler's  place  was  at  27b'  5th 
St.  Then  there  was  the  one  that 
Carrie  Berg  presided  over  at  365 
1st  St.  Who  doesn't  recollect 
Charles  K.  Blender  and  his  bak- 
ery at  38  4th  St.?  And  Gotlob 
Gall's  place  at  28  4th  St,  and  An- 
drew Gall's  at  127  5th  St.?  Jean 
B.  Cabana  had  a  place  at  219B  Na- 
toma  St.  Thomas  Carr  dispensed 
sweeties  galore  in  his  place  at  142 
2nd  St.  Daly  and  Davitt  had  a 
branch  at  lib  9th  St.  Away  down 
at  35  Market  St.,  Detjen  and  Men- 
gel  dispensed  dough  products  to 
their  customers.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Dor- 
an  had  a  bakery  at  1101  Howard 
St.,  where  she  distributed  bread 
and  cakes  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  particular  neighborhood. 

At  344  5th  St.,  Carl  Eberitzsch 
did  a  thriving  business,  and  John 
Eller  sold  bread  and  cakes  to  his 
customers  at  32(1  6th  St.  Then 
there  was  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Farmer 
who  sold  her  buns  and  doughnuts 
at  42d  4th  St.  Ferdinand  Fischer 
sold  his  dainties  to  his  customers 
at  212  3rd  St.  John  Flood's  bak- 
ery was  located  at  143  3rd  St.,  and 
Michael  Foley  did  a  wonderful 
business  at  188  7th  St.  Out  at  208 
12th  St.  Mrs.  E.  Dusenberry  was 
loeated.  Kenneth  M.  Forbes  sold 
bread,  pies  and  cakes  at  515  3rd. 
St.  Then  there  was  the  esta  bl  ish- 
ment  of  Win.  L.  Hewitt  at  1048V2 
Folsom  St.  Frederick  (irenning- 
er's   Emporium  of  the  "Staff  of 

late"   was   located   at   413   3rd   St. 

Mrs.  Lena  Heuer  kept  her  neigh- 
bors supplied    from  4121'.   13th    St. 

Phillip  Eagemann  sold  his  dain- 
ties at  1057  Howard  St.  At  1131 
Folsom   St.   Mrs.  Horn  dispensed 

her  pies,  cakes  and  bread.  On  lit h 
SI.  at  \'o.  395,  Mrs.  Jaeger  held 
forth,  William  Jemison,  the  bak- 
er, sold  his  wares  at  127  2nd  St. 
M rs.  Lena  Johnson  had  her  store 

at     H>7    Harrison    St.;    while    .Mrs. 

rlanna  Kelly  supplied  her  cus- 
tomers from  her  pit located  ul 


£28  Folsom  St.  John  F.  Moeller's 
place  was  at  539  2nd  St.  No.  142 
11th  St.  is  where  James  Meyer 
distributed  his  breadstuff's  from. 
Two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Mer- 
kle  ran  a  bakery  at  204  6th  St. 

At  786  Folsom  St.,  John  Kessler 
dispensed  his  wares  in  the  sweetie 
line.  John  Kohs  was  located  at 
331  4th  St.  Frank  Kielinger 
sold  bread,  cakes  and  the  like  at 
1124  Harrison  St.  Ed  McDevitt 
did  a  thriving  business  at  32  6th 
St.  At  980  Harrison  St.,  Jeremiah 
J.  Mahoney  ran  a  bakery  shop. 
Largomarsino  &  Co.  had  quite  a 
place  at  108  3rd  St.,  and  Lander 
&  Kofod  did  a  land-office  business 
ii!  culinary  delicacies  at  988  Fol- 
som St.  At  943  Folsom  St.  was 
located  Bernard  Langendorf's 
place.  Down  at  535  Folsom  St., 
.Mrs.  Kate  T.  Lynch 's  bakery  was 

located. 

You  no  doubt  remember  well 
when  William  Yeilhauer  ran  his 
place  at  221  4th  St.  and  John  Veil- 
hauer  dispensed  cookies  and  the 
like  at  215  2nd  St.  W.  Tschirch 
&  Son  had  quite  a  pretentious 
bakery  at  40  7th  St.  You  who 
resided  around  Folsom  and  Fre- 
mont Sts.  must  well  remember 
Mrs.  Mamie  Strong's  establish- 
ment at  301  Fremont  St. 

Few  bakeries  equalled  the  es- 
tablishment of  John  Tamony's 
that  flourished  at  131!)  Folsom  St. 
Oh,  boy,  what  an  assortment  of 
sweeties  that  store  carried!  1 1  chin 
Stern  controlled  the  bakery  busi- 
ness at  his  place  (hen  located  at 
344  6th  St.  Everhard  Spannagel 
held  forth  at  149  7th  St.  Louis 
Kothenstein  did  a  nice  business 
at  923  Folsom  St.  Away  down  at 
•Job  1st  St.  was  where  Mrs.  Mag- 
gie K'oseman  had  her  bakery.  On 
the  corner  of  Howard  and  1.1th 
Sts.  you  could  find  Jacob  b'en/.'s 
place.      Nicholas    l'rost     had    two 

places,  one  at  226  and  the  other 

at  33b  3rd  St.  Another  popular 
bakery  was  the  shop  run   by   Mrs. 

Clara  Odel]  at  536  6th  St. 
Of  course  you  recoiled  well  the 

pretentious  places  that    I'.  Wester 

1. 1.1  &  Co.  ran  at  865  and    in:;;. 

Market    St.         Mrs.    Annie    Fager 

thrived    well   at    1527    .Mission    St. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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the  Past 


By  James  H.  Roxburgh 


Try  this  out  on  your  radio  ami 
see  how  it  sounds: 

Forget  each  kindness  thai 

you  do, 
As  soon   as  yon   have 

done  it ; 
Forget  the  praise  that 

comes  to  you. 
The  moment  you  have 

won  it. 

Forget  the  slander  that 

you  hear. 
Before  you  can   repeat 

it;  ' 
Forget    each    slight,    each 

spite,  each  sneer. 
Whenever  you  may  hear 

it. 

Before  continuing  my  article  I 
wish  to  make  a  couple  of  correc- 
tions, not  being  an  infallible 
writer,  am  therefore  prone  to  err, 
"but.  to  err  is  human — to  forgive 
divine".  With  this  apology  I  will 
now  explain  the  errors:  In  my 
article  on  the  Fire  Department, 
in  the  September  number,  I  stated 
that  the  French  Hospital  was 
burned  in  a  fire  on  Brannan  St. 
in  187f>,  but  this  hospital  was  not 
on  Brannan  St.  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  so  did  not  burn.  In  the  Octo- 
ber number  I  had  Al  Fritz's 
saloon  on  S.  W.  corner  of  3rd  and 
Howard,  it  should  have  been  N. 
W.  corner  of  3rd  and  Folsom,  un- 
der the  name  of  Fritz  and  Boys- 
ton.  The  German  Hospital  was  at 
427  Brannan.  and  Korbel's  cigar 
box  factor}-  was  listed  as  the 
South  Park  sawmills,  cigar  box 
manufacturers,  dealers  in  hard 
wood,  lithographers;  F.  Korbel  & 
Bros.,  Francis,  Anthony  and 
Joseph  Korbel;  office  at  309  Bat- 
tery; mills  at  437  Brannan.  Kor- 
bel's box  factory  moved  to  S.  W. 
corner  of  5th  and  Bryant  after 
the  fire;  the  German  Hospital 
likewise  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation at  Fourteenth  and  Noe. 
Here  are  a  few  places  on  4th  St. 
I  will  have  more  for  you  next 
month.  4th  St.,  east  side,  between 
Market  ami  Mission : 

A.  Selig,  Star  Crockery,  3  4th 
St. 


E.  ('.  Fitts,  dry  goods,  27  4th  St. 

Max  Perpoli,  dyeing,  33  4th  St. 

Wm.  Siedel,  cigars.  17  4th  St. 

S.  B.  Oppenheim.  clothing,  35 
4th  St. 

Grosstield  &  Pitts,  candy,  73 
4th  St. 

Joseph  Barnett,  crockery,  39-79 
4th  St. 

Davis  &  Co.,  crockery,  65  4th  St. 

B.  Hirschfeld.  crockery,  15  4th 
St. 

Richard  Paid,  shoes.  77  4th  St. 

Hughes  &  Foley,  bakery,  4th 
and  .Jessie. 

Martin  Becker,  grocer,  N.  E. 
corner  4th  and  Jessie. 

Sopa  Milloglav,  restaurant,  6 
4th  St.,  west  side,  between  Market 
and  Mission. 

Mrs.  ('.  Oyer,  dressmaker,  2(5 
4th  St. 

Mrs.  E.  Barringer,  dress  pat- 
terns. 54  4th  St. 

Maher  &  Marion,  dry  goods,  42 
4th  St. 

Schlichter  &  Rosenthal,  dry 
goods,  52  4th  St. 

John  Kramer.  4th  and  Market, 
expressman. 

M.  Kalmuk,  cigars,  46  4th  St. 

Win.  Morgan,  second-hand  car- 
pets, 24  4th  St. 

Brind  &  Co.,  candy,  16  4th  St. 

Frank  Beer,  S.  E.  corner  Mis- 
sion and  4th. 

George  Alberga,  bootblack,  4th 
and   Mission. 

M.  Magnes  &  Bro.,  shoe  store, 
M  4th  St. 

M.  Strauss,  shoe  store,  18  4th  St. 

Emil  Harris,  butcher,  2S  4th  St. 

Mrs.  P.  N.  Ryan,  book  store,  40 
4th  St. 

Parrelly  &  McGruder,  grocers. 
N.   W.  corner  4th  and  Jessie. 

Weirs  &  lleins  'Bowling  Alley, 
N.  corner  4th  and  Mission  (base- 
ment). 

The  Rivere  House,  lodgings,  N. 
W.  corner  4th  and  Mission. 

The  above  persons  were  engag- 
ed in  business  at  the  addresses 
given  in  1875.  As  this  was  quite 
awhile  ago,  I  have  to  add  a  few 
names  of  those  who  came  into  this 
block  some  years  later,  starting  at 
Market  St.  and  going  down  the 
cast   side  of  4th  St.  von  will  note 


JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH 

there  are  none  of  old  names  ex- 
cept that  of  Hughes  &  Foley's 
bakery : 

King  Bros,  book  store,  next  to 
Baltimore  Oyster  House. 

J.  B.  Leon,  between  Stevenson 
and  .Jessie  where  he  established 
the  first  5  and  lit  cent  store. 

At  39  4th  St.  was  a  dance  hall. 
afterward  the  musicians'  head- 
quarters. 

J.  Kohecke's  shoe  store  where 
he  sold  W.   L.  Douglass  $3  shoes. 

Fitzpatrick,  the  tailor,  where 
Jack  Doran  was  floorwalker. 

Next  on  the  corner  was  Dick 
Von  der  Mehden's  grocery. 

Now  we  will  come  down  on  the 
west  side  of  4th  St.,  starting  at 
Market : 

On  the  corner  was  the  Cafe 
Royal,  extending  down  to  Pioneer. 
It  was  here  it  was  that  I  met  Pad- 
dy Ryan  who  fought  John  L.  Sul- 
livan. Paddy  was  hired  as  a  floor- 
walker and  incidentally  there  was 
no  disturbance  in  the  house.  This 
was  during  the  time  that  Orndorf 
and  Hornjein  were  running  the 
cafe.  You  would  be  introduced 
to  Paddy  in  this  manner:  "Shake 
the  hand  that  shook  Sullivan". 

On  the  corner  of  4th  and 
Pioneer  place  .Was  the  shoe  store 
of  John  F.  Sullivan,  upstairs  was 
Pioneer  "Hall  where  the  Pioneers 
and  the  Native  Sons  used  to  meet. 

Next  door  was  the  coffee  parlor 
of  Volz  &  Gall  where  you  could 
get  three  large  hot  doughnuts 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  10  cents. 
When  1  say  that  the  doughnuts 
were  large,  I  sure  mean  it.  Two 
of  them  would  make  a  loaf  of 
bread  today.  They  did  a  wonder- 
ful business  in  those  days.  I  can 
see  those  doughnuts  yet. 

Then  came  Cohen's  clothing 
store.  DeWitt  BrOS.,  grocers,  then 
Varellas'  candy  store.  It  was 
here  that  Varella  first  made  his 
start  on  the  road  to  wealth. 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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Jack  O'Connell  says  the  Egyptians 
used  to  brew  really  good  beer.  So  did 
we. 

Bill  McCabe  contends  that  people 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
even  wear  a  stony  look. 

According  to  Jim  McTiernan,  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  have  been  in- 
structed to  pay  more  attention  and 
care  to  penmanship.  That  seems  to 
be  a  move  in  the   write  direction. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Abe  Borkheim 
that  many  a  man  is  on  such  good 
terms  with  himself  that  he  never 
t Links  of  being  pleasant  to  anybody 
else. 

This  is  what  Henry  Donohue  says 
about  waiting  one's  turn  today  beside 
an  ice  cream  fountain — it  seems  like 
a  month  of  sundaes. 


Gus  Pratt  says  a  batchelor  is  a  man 
who  can't  even  enjoy  staying  away 
from  home. 

Many  a  husband,  says  John  Fitz- 
henry,  who  is  always  as  busy  as  a 
bee,  awakes  to  find  that  someone  else 
has  taken  his  honey. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dan  Casey  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
that  we  have  a  right  to  bear  arms, 
but  look  what  the  girls  are  doing  these 
days.  Can  you  beat  it? 
*         *         * 

After  witnessing  quite  a  number  of 
productions,  Joe  Hotter  wonders  if 
any  moving  picture  scenario  is  ever 
rejected. 

No  matter  how  many  teeth  a  law 
might  have,  Doc  S.  E.  Whitcomb  be- 
lieves only  a  little  pull  is  all  thai  is 
needed. 


Gene  Mulligan  says  the  short  skirt 
is  displaying  a  marked  willingness  to 
meet  any  girl  half  way. 

Even  the  girl  with  a  graceful  car- 
riage, says  Joe  Nyland,  yearns  for  an 
automobile. 

*  *         * 

Dan  Sheehan  believes  that  if  you 
gave  a  woman  a  full  head  of  hair  she'd 
bob  it  still. 

Doc  Leland  says  it  would  help  some 
if  the  pledge  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
until  death  were  read  into  the  Vol- 
stead Act. 

*  *         * 

Jim  Roxburgh  says  times  have 
changed  and  things  are  not  the  same 
— for  girls  now  blush  with  rouge  in- 
stead of  shame. 

Ed  Bryant  says,  the  nearer  you  get 
to  some  people,  the  smaller  they  seem. 
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Phil  Hauser  says  that  nothing  in 
Italy  escapes  the   "I"   in  Mussolini. 

*  •         * 
In    Mexico,    says    Walter    Mclntyre, 

first  you  run  for  President  and  then 
you  run  for  your  life. 

*  *         * 
Ceasar  Attell  says  some  of  the  stuff 

that  comes  from  the  ether  has  any 
other  anesthetic  looking  like  a  power- 
ful stimulant. 

Our  own  Tommy  Hawkins  vocifer- 
ously proclaims  that  radio  announcers 
are  well  paid  and  will  not  work  for 
the  love  of  "mike". 

*  *         * 
Tom  of  the  Murphy  clan,  in  speak- 
ing of  prosperity,  declares  it  the  peri- 
od when  people  run  up  bills  that  worry 
them  during  a  business  depression. 

*  *         * 
Santa    Clans,    Sam    Bryer    believes, 

what  the  political  parties  seem  to  want 
is  a  platform  that  can  be  used  as  a 
raft  in  wet  districts. 

*  *         * 
In  the  estimation  of  our  Vice,  Jas. 

F.  Smith,  many  a  go-getter  is  after- 
ward sorry  he  gotter. 

Jim  Kerr  says  it's  all  right  for  a 
girl  to  seek  a  model  husband,  but 
while  she  is  at  it  she  should  be  sure 
he  is  a  working  model. 

*  *         * 
According  to  Tom  Healy,  one  of  the 

troubles  with  the  young  people  of  to- 
day seems  to  be  that  they  are  so  ter- 
ribly afflicted  with  youth. 

Percy  I.  Goldstein,  our  stalwart 
sergeant-at-arms  of  diminutive  stature, 
saith  that  the  garb  of  modern  women 
has  more  latitude  than  longitude. 

John  V.  Cobb  insists  that  some 
pedestrians  who  "do  not  choose  to 
run"  get  their  names  in  the  papers, 
too. 

*  *         * 

Be  they  ever  so  humble,  says  Phil 
Kennedy,  there's  nobody  stays  home 
nowadays. 

*  *        * 
Jlminie  Aiken  says  too  many  women 

expect  their  husbands  to  bring  home 
the  bacon  and  then  fry  it. 
t         •         * 

Brother  Ernst  tells  this  one  on  a 
tramp  he  met  in  his  travels.  The 
fellow  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  leg  came  to  a  woman's  back  door 
and  began  his  plea  for  alms  with: 
"Madam,  I  have  lost  my  leg." 
"Well,  I  ain't  got  it",  she  said,  as 
she  slammed   the  door. 


Matt  Brady,  speaking  of  Tunney  re- 
posing on  the  canvas  for  14  seconds, 
contends  that  he  had  a  right  to  a 
little  rest  while  earning  a  million 
dollars. 

J.  T.  Sullivan  says  nowadays  a  man 
doesn't  get  on  his  feet  until  he's  broke. 

*  *         * 
According  to  Gene  Mulligan,  a   100 

per  cent  optimist  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves the  thinning  out  of  a  man's 
hair  is  only  a  temporary  matter. 

Daniel  Leary  begs  to  remind  those 
of  our  brothers  who  wouldst  make  in- 
roads into  our  treasury  funds  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  live  within  an  in- 
come than  to  live  without  one. 

*  *         * 
Tom    Dougherty    contends    that    in 

these  times  every  man  is  entitled  to 
life,  liberty  and  an  automobile  in 
which  to  pursue  happiness. 

*  *         # 
Ed  J.  Quillinan  maintains  now  that 

curves  have  ousted  angles  in  Paris 
styles   excepting,  of  course,   triangles. 

*  *         * 
A   hundred   years  ago   today, 

When  wilderness  was  here, 
A  man  with  powder  in  his  gun 
Went  forth  to  hunt  a  deer. 
But  now  the  times  are  changed 
somewhat, 
Are  on  a  different  plan, 
A  dear,  with  ponder  on  her 
nose, 
Qoes  forth  to  hunt  a  nwn. 

*  *         * 
Jno.    A.    Dunleavy    was    asked    the 

other  night  if  his  sweetie  looked  her 
age,  and  before  he  could  answer,  Jim 
Gallagher  replied,  "she  overlooks  it." 

*  *         * 
Jack    Kelly    says    the    Government 

may  have  an  army  of  jobholders,  but 
nobody  would  be  rash  enough  to  speak 
of  it  as  the  army  of  occupation. 

Jack  McManus  says  it's  a  wise  cork 
that  knows  its  pop. 

According  to  Mr.  Blanck,  the  new 
Ford  will  have  sick  cylinders  and  four 
tired  wheels. 

*  *         * 
Geo.   Asmussen   says   the   seats   and 

receipts  are  the  main  worry  of  the 
fight  promoter. 

*  *         * 
Joe  Moreno  asserts  that  you  can  al- 
ways tell   a   good-looking  woman,  but 
you  can't  tell  her  much. 

*  *  Ms 

Mr.  Gonzalez  insists  that  the  young 
lady  was  only  a  dentist's  daughter, 
but  she  had  her  nerve. 


Ceaser  Attell's  definition  of  a  pawn- 
broker is:  One  who  takes  a  good  deal 
of  "interest"  in  his  business. 

Jim  Kerr  admonishes  all  our  mem- 
bers never  to  go  down  stairs  and  get 
water  in  their  night  shirts  —  take  a 
pitcher. 

Geo.  Gilmore  has  been  trying  to  rea- 
son it  out  why  we  call  our  language 
"The  Mother  Tongue."  He  concludes 
that  it  must  be  because  father  never 
gets  a  chance  to  use  it. 

#  *  # 
A  lady  customer  called  on  John  Dun- 
leavy the  other  day  and  asked  him  for 
a  pair  of  bloomers  she  could  wear 
around  her  gymnasium.  "Certainly. 
What  size  is  your  gymnasium?" 
Wasn't  he  absent-minded? 

Gus  Pratt  says  airplanes  aren't  the 
only  things  that  cross  the  Atlantic 
only  one  way.     There  are  loans. 

*  *         * 
A.  F.  Wettig  says  the  greatest  inven- 
tion of  the  age  would  be  a  mechanical 
taxpayer. 
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Early  Days  of  the  Telephone  South  of  Market 

By  George  Van  Buren,  Publicity  Department,  P.  T.  &  T.  Co. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  OLD  "3"  OFFICE  AT  948  MISSION  STREET  IN   1887 
Left  to   right:     James  Brady,  Annie  Nyhan,   George  Van   Buren,   George   Sherman. 


The   first    Telephone  Exchange 

South  of  Market  street  was  open- 
ed in  June,  1878,  at  965  Mission 
street,  near  6th,  and  was  known 
ii.;  "3"  Office,  serving  all  tele- 
phone customers  located  between 
3rd  and  12th  streets,  including 
the  I'otrero  district.  This  office 
was  later  moved  to  948  Mission 
street,  across  the  street,  in  the 
year   1887. 

Michael  (Mike)  J.  Wall  was 
manager.  lie  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  several  years 
ago.  Miss  Annie  Nyhan  (now 
Mrs.  Peter  P.  Curtis)  who  is  now 


Sentinel  of  the  South  of  Market 
Street  Girls'  Club,  was  Chief  Op- 
erator. Frank  Lawler,  Dan  Mc- 
Carthy and  George  Van  Buren 
were  repairmen.  Lawler,  who  was 
manager  of  the  "Mission  office" 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1906. 
passed  away  in  1918.  Van  Buren 
is  still  in  the  service,  beiug  Com- 
mercial Representative  of  the 
Telephone  Company  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  district;  served   by   old   "3" 

office  now  receives  its  telephone 
service  through  Sutter,  Kearny, 
Garfield,  Don-las,  Market,  Park 
and  Hemlock  Exchanges. 


Among  the  old  South  of  Market 
Street  Boys  employed  by  the 
Telephone  Company  in  1887,  were 
Bill  and  Eddie  Cleary,  Con  and 
John  Corcoran,  Harry  Hinds,  Geo. 
and  John  Tulloch.  Bill  Torpey, 
Dan  and  Joe  Collins,  and  Jim 
Dunphy.  John  Corcoran  is  now 
General  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
company  and  Dunphy  is  Super- 
visor of  Safety  Methods.  Torpey 
was  one  of  the  first  telephone  op- 
erators in  San  Francisco,  when 
boys  answered  your  call  by  "  I  [el 

lo  !  What  do  you  want?"  Hoy 
operators  were  replaced  by  -iris 
in    1882. 
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SOUTH  OF  MARKET ",  LONG 
AGO 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
the  early  days,  lived  out  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mission  Road,  be- 
tween 28th  and  29th  Sts,  Anion? 
Winrow's  patrons,  or  pupils,  were 
Reuben  II.  Lloyd,  the  eminent  at- 
torney, who  lived  at  Folsom  and 
titli  Sts..  and  Supervisor  Henry  B. 
Russ.  youngest  brother  of  the 
pioneer  Adolf  Gustav  Russ,  who 
owned  the  Russ  Gardens  and  the 
Russ  House  property. 

It  was  at  Lilley's  that  certain 
political  wire-pullers  and  man- 
agers of  the  period  assembled 
when  the  separation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Mateo  counties  was 
arranged  in  1855,  and  decided  to 
divide  among  themselves  the  offi- 
cial billets  of  the  new  county.  It 
was  at  Lilley's,  also,  that  the  first 
San  Mateo  County  election  was 
held,  and  all  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  San  Francisco  cau- 
cus, including  Sheriff  Harrigan, 
brother  of  "Luck"'  Harrigan, 
were  duly  elected. 

Subsequently,  however,  this 
election  was  nullified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  not  been  held  in  San  Ma- 
im County,  which  was  the  fact. 

The  same  year,  May,  1855.  Chris 
Lilley  joined  William  Walker  in 
1  he  notorious  filibustering  expedi- 
tion to  Nicaragua,  which  promised 
so  much  ami  yielded  so  little  to 
the  adventurers  of  that  day.  Tie 
never  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
and  his  fate  is  unknown.  Me  was 
last  seen  alive  by  Major  Frank 
Mahan.  son-in-law  of  .Maurice  I'. 
Sweeny,  at  Virgin  Lay  in  1859. 
Walker  was  executed  in  Hondur- 
as in  1860. 

Logan  Fay,  who  was  in  business 
with  his  brother,  David  Fay,  at 
San  Francisco  in  1858.  sent  a  let- 
ter to  his  younger  brother.  John 
Pay,  in  Xew  York,  father  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  in  August 
of  that  year,  on  the  day  that  Col. 
Thomas  Hayes  fought  his  duel 
with  John  s.  Nugent.  In  that  let- 
ter. Logan  Pay  made  the  state- 
ment :  "  You  dare  not  look  cross- 
eyed al  one  of  these  scrubs  that 
infest  (he  city  nowadays  without 
his  turning  on  you  and  asking 
3  on  to  meet  him  at  Chris  Lilley's 
al  sun-up  next  morning." 

Reference  has  been  made  to 
l 'tide  Tom's  Cabin,  or  the  Pour- 
teen  M  lie  I  louse,  as  being  on  the 
outer  marches  of  the  empire  that 
lies   South    of   .Market. 

Tins  outpost   of  convivial   glory 

lias    been    renowned    through    three 


score  years  for  "Yellow-legged 
fried  chicken."  Strangers  from 
overseas  or  places  like  Iowa  and 
Boston  sometimes  commit  the  sole- 
cism of  calling  it  "fried  yellow- 
legged  chicken",  which  stamps 
them  with  the  hall  mark  of  local 
inexperience.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment was  founded  by  Andrew7 
Jackson  Gambill  in  the  later  '50s, 
as  the  Star  and  Garter,  "Yellow- 
legged  fried  chicken"  has  been 
the  standard  piece  de  resistance 
on  its  alluring  bill  of  fare. 

The  property  was  owned  by 
William  M.  Lent,  and  when  Gam- 
bill  retired  on  his  laurels,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  Lent  leased  the  place  to  a 
gentleman  of  color  named  Tom 
Rolls  who  was  a  highly  skilled 
cook  and  a  good  caterer.  This 
was  about  the  time  that  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beeeher  Stowe's  book  was  the 
talk  of  the  world,  and  America 
was  moaning  over  the  sorrows  of 
little  Eva  and  boiling  with  indig- 
nant hatred  for  Simon  Legree. 
Tom  Rolls  was  "Uncle  Tom"  to 
his  friends.  So  there  you  are : 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  Star 
and  Garter  and  its  memories  of 
Richmond  and  other  cosy  English 
inns  were  chucked  into  the  dis- 
card, and  LTncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the 
place,  has  remained  to  this  day. 

Auguste  Genevein.  who  died  in 
San  Bruno  a  few  weeks  ago,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  7fi,  succeeded  Tom 
Rolls.  Thereafter,  the  place  was 
conducted  at  different  periods  by 
Harry  Corbett,  brother  of  the  for- 
mer world's  heavyweight  cham- 
pion, and  then  by  Tom  Klink.  It 
is  now  flourishing  under  the 
regime  of  Carl  Leonhardt,  and  the 
yellow-legged  fried  chickens  beck- 
on the  bon-vivants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  fondly  as  they  did  "be- 
foh  de  wah". 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Christmas  Greetings 
Francis  K.  Smith 


WANTED 

Back  numbers  of  any  issue  of 
"The  South  of  Market  Journal", 
to  make  up  tiles  for  permanent 
preservation  in  the  libraries  of 
San  Francisco.  This  is  an  import- 
ant matter.  Last  month  we  made 
an  appeal  for  back  numbers  and 
had  a  few  responses,  but  We  need 
more  issues.  Brothers,  please  give 
this  your  attention.  Look  up  your 
old  magazines,  and  send  any  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  you  may  have 
to  Albert  P.  Wheelan.  442  Flood 
building,  870  Market  street.  San 
Francisco.    Do  not  fail  to  do  this. 


753  TacihcBuildii 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

FRANK  Ford  &  Chevrolet 

Wrecking  Co. 

Fillmore  9744  711  Octavia  St. 


Stevie's  Bar 
and  Cafe 

CIGAR  STAND 
920  Market  Street,  opp.  5th 


Christmas  Greetings 


Seaboard  Garage 


160  Main  St.      San  Francisco 


Christmas  Greetings 

BYINGTON 
ELECTRIC 

1809  Fillmore  Street 


Christmas  Greetings 

Banks 

Wrecking 

Co. 

1230  Howard  Street 
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CHARITY 


A  Few  Pertinent  Sentiments  for  the  Holiday  Season 


Thanksgiving  Day  has  passed,  and  the  holiday 
season  is  almost  with  us.  Christmas,  with  its  note 
of  good  cheer,  charity  and  loving-kindness,  will 
m  ion  be  with  us.  We  will  remember  our  fathers, 
mothers,  children,  relatives  and  friends.  We  are  all 
now  thinking  of  what  gift  they  would  like;  what 
Would  please  them  most  ;  what  would  make  them 
happiest.  We  are  planning  to  surprise  them  with 
our  thoughtfulness.     They  are  doing  the  same. 

Mothers  are  planning  to  surprise  their  children; 
they  have  been  hoarding  their  money  and  depriving 
themselves  of  many  necessities  and  luxuries  to  buy 
something  worthwhile  for  their  offspring.  Happy  is 
the  child  whose  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  are 
Living,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
a  home.     How  really  fortunate  they  are! 

Remember,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  children  without  parents;  orphaned,  who  have 
never  known  the  care  and  caresses  of  parents.  They 
are  strangers  to  endearment.     They  are  living  in 

institutions   supported    liy    the    State,   or    by    private 

charity.     They  receive  bul    the   bare  oecessities  of 

life  and  are  thrown   upon  the  world  finally  to  battle 

their  way  through  youth  in  the  besl  way  they  can, 
They  are  strangers  to  kindness  and  love;  they  know 
nothing  whatever  of  a  home.    To  them  it  must  seem 

like  some  enchanted    palace   in  a    fairy   tale. 

Then   there   are   the  aged,   whose   children    have 

either  deserted  and  abandoned  them,  or  whose  fain 
ilics  have  disappeared  willi  the  tide  of  lime.  They 
are  now  strangers  t<>  comfort  and  homes.  Tlio  are 
passing  into  the  evening  of  life,  alone  and  forsaken. 
It  is  to  these  thai  I  would  direct  your  attention. 
Spare  something  from  the  fullness  of  your  purse 
lor    the   young   and    the   old.    forsaken    and    deprived 

of  everything  thai    humanity  should  have  entitled 


them  to.  Let  the  broad  mantle  of  CHARITY  en- 
velop you  in  its  folds,  and  help  the  needy  and  the 
poor.  Bring  a  ray  of  sunshine  and  hope  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  need  it  most. 

Remember,  that  a  man  may  sain  the  whole  world, 
but  that  if  he  has  not  CHARITY,  HE  IS  NOTHING. 

— Al  Wheelan. 


S.  0.  M.  ACTIVITIES 


Since  the  inception  of  our  organization,  the 
SOUTH  OF  .MARKET  BOYS,  INCORPORATED,  we 
have  participated  in  all  civic  affairs;  we  have  greet- 
ed distinguished  visitors  to  our  City  of  Saint  Francis 
by  the  Golden  Gate,  and  said  adios  to  many  of  our 
leading  citizens  and  to  members  of  our  organization. 
upon  their  departure  from  our  midst.  We  have 
fdled  to  capacity  and  overflowing,  on  three  occasions, 
the  Civic  Auditorium,  and  you  know,  Brother,  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  fill  that  spacious  building.  We  have 
crowded  Fairfax  Park  on  the  occasions  of  our  annual 
outings. 

You  have  been  entertained  with  good,  clean,  whole- 
some entertainment  at  each  of  our  monthly  meetings, 
and  have  met  and  renewed  acquaintancs  and  friend- 
ships of  our  boyhood  days. 

BUT,  TODAY  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  our 
greatest  achievement,  the  "  EXAMINER"— S(  tlTI  I 
OF  MARKET  I'.OYS  CHRISTMAS  PETE.  We  are 
going  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  upwards  of  30,000 
children  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1927,  and  they 
will  crowd  the  Kezar  Stadium  to  witness  the  great- 
est festival  of  all  times  and  receive  a  well-filled 
stocking  of  toys,  candies,  goodies,  etc. 

On  December  21st,  our  caravan  will  leave  our 
Christmas  Headquarters,  70  Eddy  street,  at  12:30 
o'clock  P.  M.  sharp  for  a  visit  to  the  various  insti- 
tutions whose  inmates  will  be  entertained  by  our 
own  Eddie  Ilealy.  who  will  act  as  Santa  Clans,  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show,  clowns  and  other  acts  which 
will  amuse  the  children,  who  will  be  presented  with 
substantial  gifts  such  as  sweaters,  raincoats,  to- 
gether with  candies  and  other  goodies  that  go  to 
make  up  a  joyful  Christmas. 

On  Saturday,  December  17th,  the  Christmas  tree 
will  he  illuminated  on  Twin  Peaks  and  every  aighl 
thereafter  until  the  New  Year.  Our  tree  is  12(1  feel 
tall  and  will  be  admired  by  all  from  its  lofty  posi- 
tion.    The  committee  having  these  details   in   charge 

has  worked  vigorously  for  the  success  of  this  affair, 
and  it  is  incumbenl  upon  each  member  to  assist  the 
committee  in  making  this  the  greatesl  fete  attempted 
in  San  Francisco.  Members  who  desire  to  contribute 
presents  may  do  so  by  sending  same  to  Christmas 
Headquarters,  70  Eddy  street,  or  by  getting  in  touch 
with  any  member  of  your  commttee.  Each  gifl  pre- 
sented should  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the 

donor,  so  the  recipient  will  know  by  whom  he  or 
she  is  remembered  on  ibis  great  Xmas  festival. 

PROMINENT  MEMBER  ENTERS  BUSINESS 

Mr.  John  .1.  Whelan.  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 

South   of   .Market    P.o\  s.    Incorporated,   and   Chairman 

of  the  Board  of  Directors,  has  associated  himself 
with   D.  -I.    Morrison    Funeral   Service,   401    Baker 

street,  at  Hayes.  .Mr.  Whelan  has  been  active  in  all 
affairs  of  our  organization,  and  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  has  been  Pusiiiess  Manager  of  our  Journal, 
and  we  wish  him  success  in  his  new  endeavor. 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 

Next  eame  Stern's  barber  shop 
where  there  were  21  barbers  con- 
stantly employed.  Connected  with 
the  barber  shop  was  a  bath  house 
where  you  could  get  a  bath  for 
25  cents.  Stern's  two  sons,  Sam 
and  Max.  belong  to  the  South  of 
Market  Boys. 

Next  door  was  the  entrance  to 
the  Rivere  House  and  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Mission  was  Simon's  crock- 
ery store. 

1  will  give  you  more  of  4th  St. 
next  month,  for  I  have  to  run 
down  to  Xatoma  St..  near  1st,  and 
speak  of  some  of  the  boys  from 
there. 

The  Hart  family,  who  used  to 
live  at  40  Xatoma  ;  there  were  two 
brothers,  Michael  Hart,  who  was 
a  brick  mason,  did  the  brick 
work  for  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
Co.  At  1st  and  Howard  his 
brother,  Frank,  was  a  plastering 
contractor;  he  plastered  the  Capi- 
tol building  at  Sacramento.  Mich- 
ael Hart  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  on 
Xatoma  St.  Fp  to  the  time  of 
the  tire,  their  names  were  John  1'.. 
Tom,  Mark  and  Frank;  the  girls 
were  Elinor  and  Ann.  John  P. 
Hart  is  in  the  dry  goods  business 
at  Divisadero  and  California; 
Tom  and  Mark  have  a  butcher 
shop  at  2840  California;  Frank  is 
in  the  silk  department  of  The 
White  House;  Elinor  is  teaching 
school,  and  Ann  is  married  and 
living  in  the  I'nrk-l'residio  dis- 
trict. Their  father  and  mother 
were  married  in  the  church  that 
stood  where  the  Palace  House  now 
stands. 

Here  are  a  few  more  of  the  boys 
from  there  : 

Archibald  Kelly  lived  at  76 
Xatoma. 

•  lames  Kelly  lived  at   4  Xatoma. 
John  F.  Moore  lived  at  7(i.  and 
Dennis   Donahue   at   42. 

Jim  Dee  used  to  keep  a  saloon 
at    1st  and  Xatoma. 

Sergt.  Pete  .Mitchell  and  his 
brother,  Tom,  lived  in  tin's  block. 
Pete  gol  married  and  has  raised 
a  large  family.  Mrs.  Barry  lived 
here  also,  as  did  Mrs.  Kragen.  a 
widow,  who  kepi  a  boarding 
house,  dim  Sheridan  was  one  of 
her  boarders.  That's  all  from  Xa- 
toma  now. 

1  am  going  to  Tenth  St.  and 
mention  a  few  who  lived  there. 
On  the  X.  B.  corner  of  lOlh  and 
Howard  was  Sweeney's  stock- 
yard, afterward  run  by  J.  D. 
Horn. 


Crossing  over  Howard  and  com- 
ing down  10th,  first  we  meet  Ed. 
Nolan  who  lived  near  the  corner. 
Ed.  is  a  bricklayer  with  the  Board 
of   Works. 

Next  came  the  Goldensons,  three 
hoys  and  two  girls;  then  the  Rich- 
ards; then  Owens  &  Brown  coal 
yard  :  then  McDonald,  the  plaster- 
er, one  son,  Morris,  and  one 
daughter.  Ann:  then  Mrs.  Kae- 
buseh,  a  widow;  then  the  Lies, 
Ed  and  Tom,  and  two  sisters;  then 
Widow  Lloyd,  two  sons,  Ed  and 
Billy;  then  Finney,  the  hackman. 
Everybody  knew  Finney. 

On  the  corner  of  Folsom,  Billy 
Offerman  had  a  grocery  which  he 
later  sold  to  Nick  Tiedeman. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  Howard 
SI.  and  come  down  on  the  other 
side  of  10th.  On  the  corner  of 
Howard  was  a  hall  that  had  form- 
erly been  the  dance  pavilion  of 
the  City  Gardens.  This  hall  at  the 
time  it  was  in  use  at  the  City 
Gardens  was  considered  the  larg- 
est dance  pavilion   in   the   city. 

Next  to  this  hall  was  the  Sisters' 
School;  then  came  St.  Joseph's 
Church:  alongside  of  the  church 
was  a  wide  passageway  which  led 
into  the  old  church  which  was 
later  used  as  a  school.  In  the 
early  '70s  we  used  it  for  giving 
entertainments.  Then  came  the 
residence  of  the  Reverend  Fathers 
Joseph  and  Hugh  Gallagher.  Fath- 
er   Cullen,    Father    Bermingham. 

Xow  we  will  go  around  to  Fol- 
som, between  0th  and  10th.  First, 
there  was  Pat  Brady's  tin  shop 
where  Geo.  Wittman,  one  time 
Chief  of  Police,  learned  his  trade 
as  a  tinsmith  ;  then  eame  Fitzsim- 
luons,  the  butcher;  then  Sergt. 
Jack  Carberry;  next.  Jim  Logan, 
a  musician;  then  A.  J.  Martin; 
next.  Horace  Hawes.  whose  father 
owned  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  Howard,  Folsom,  0th  and  10th 
Sts.,  in  the  center  of  which  he  had 
an  artesian  well  and  supplied  the 
surrounding  neighborhood  with 
water  in  opposition  to  the  Spring 
Vallej  Water  Co.  The  Spring 
Valley  Water  Co.  sunk  a  well  in 
a  lot  about  oil  feel  from  0th,  on 
Folsom,  and  installed  a  pump 
which  ran  nighl  and  day,  pumping 
the  water  into  the  Folsom  St. 
sewer  in  an  endeavor  to  pump 
Horace  Hawes'  well  dry,  but  with- 
out   sue. -ess.    Young  Horace  Hawes 

had  a  negro  valet  who  always  ac- 
companied him. 

On  the  south  side  of  folsom  SI.. 

between  9th  and  LOth,  lived   Mc- 
Phillips,    the    drayman,   uncle    of 


Dr.  Leland ;  then  Billy  Cart- 
wright.  On  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
10th  ami  Folsom  lived  the  Thomp- 
sons. Xow  down  10th,  then  Burns, 
Frank  and  Tom;  then  the  Mur- 
phys,  four  girls  and  one  boy;  thin 
the  Kings,  seven  boys,  two  of  the 
boys  are  on  the  police  force,  one 
at  Ingleside  station  ami  one  at  the 
Southern  ;  then  Brick  Ellison,  with 
his  grocery;  then  Bert  Igoe.  whose 
son  is  a  cartoonist  in  the  Last. 
Next  door  was  Jack  Ward's 
boarding  house;  then  Ford's 
horseshoeing  shop  where  Jack 
Kenny  worked ;  then  Jim  Mc- 
Deemer,  the  butcher;  then  Con 
Fitzgerald;  then  Tom  Austin  and 
family.  Up  on  Folsom  St.,  be- 
tween 10th  and  11th,  lived  Billy 
O'Kane,  wdiose  father  ran  the 
Golden  Gate  stable.  He  moved 
their  house  from  5th  and  Clara. 
They  say  Bill  was  strong  for  goats. 
How  about  that.  Bill?  This  is  all 
for  this  month  but  here  is  an  item, 
but  rush  out.  there,  now;  this  was 
25  years   ago: 

Old  Port  wine,  75  per  gal- 
lon.   Economy,  corner  of 
Third  Ave.  and  Clement. 
I  wonder  if  any  of  the  boys  re- 
member   Lorenzo   II.    Allen,    clam 
dealer,  residence  west  side  of  Long 
Bridge,  near  draw. 

Thus  did  they  direct  you  to  the 
Alms  House,  Mission  Ocean  House 
road,  four  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  city  hall.  With  these  direc- 
tions anyone  could  find  the  place, 
but  they  were  only  used  by  the 
men  of  other  days. 


The 

GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 


924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 
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Compliments  of 

Waxman's  Bakery 

Manufacturers  of  the 

Famous 
Waxman's  Rye  Bread 


Season's  Greetings 


from 


Albert 
Rosenshine 


Christmas  Greetings 

Hauser 

Window 

Co* 

1370  HARRISON  STREET 

Hemlock  1062 


Kreling's 

16th  Street 

Bet.  Valencia  and  Mission  St- 


MEMORIES— PATERSON 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

And  now  that  we  are  writing 
about  the  bakery  places  that  ex- 
isted just  prior  to  the  fire,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  special  establish- 
ments that  manufactured  the 
cracker  and  the  biscuit.  You 
must,  of  course,  remember  the 
Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co.  that  was 
located  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of 
2nd  and  Folsom  Sts.,  and  Simkins 
&  Thorp  who  turned  out  so  many 
wonderful  pies  from  their  place  at 
lib  Erie  St.  near  13th  St. 

In  the  matter  of  bakers'  and 
confectioners'  supplies  you  would 
have  to  go  to  either  of  the  three 
places  located  "South  of  the  Slot" 
if  you  wanted  anything  in  their 
line — viz. :  L.  Untermeyer  &  Co., 
at  17  Fremont  St.,  W.  Getz  &  Co., 
at  512  Mission  St.,  or  to  L.  De 
.Martini  Supply  Co.,  at  112  Front 
St. 

Just  by  way  of  diversion  we 
will  recall  to  your  minds  a  few  of 
the  leading  firms  that  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  elaborate  fixtures 
that  were  always  sure  to  greet 
your  eyes  when  visiting  any  of 
the  pretentious  drink  emporiums 
that  flourished  in  the  days  before 
the  fire  and  earthquake.  They 
were  Jacob  Schwerdt  at  821  Mis- 
sion St.;  J.  Xoonan  Furniture  Co., 
at  1017-1028  Mission  St.;  Fink  & 
Schindler  Co.,  then  at  180!)  Market 
St. ;  Oscar  Fincke,  on  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  5th  and  Bryant  Sts..  and 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co..  at 
652-656  Mission  St. 

Besides  those  places  just  men- 
tioned, there  were  a  number  of 
cabinet  makers  that  had  a  hand  in 
beautifying  some  of  the  leading 
establishments,  also,  viz.:  Win. 
Bateman,  located  at  885  Folsom 
St..  Conrad  Boiler,  at  54!)  Bran- 
nan  St..  Brass  &  Wittenberg,  at 
218  Mission  St..  Jos.  Fredericks  & 
Co..     at     649     Market     St..     Home 

Manufacturing  Co..  at  556  Bran- 
nan  St.,  Kitchen  &  Son,  at  514 
5th  St..  Julius  (1.  Klemm.  at  518 
5th  St.,  Charlie  Marx,  at  116 
Beale  St..  George  Saunders,  at  484 
5th   St..   Adoiph   Theiler,   at    54!) 

Brannan  St.,  and  Vawinan  &  Erbe 
Manufacturing  Co.,  at  637  Mission 
St. 

The  carriage  and  wagon  indus- 
try before  the  lire  was  quite  a 
flourishing  one.  but  today  has  al- 
most dwindled  into  insignificance 
by  reason  <>!'  the  automobile. 
Many  of  the  larger  makers  were 
then  located  in  the  district  we 
(Continued  on  Pagr  •:") 


Beautiful  Residential 

Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 
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gV"  2980  -  16th  St. 

J  ajt  Mission 

Hemlock  7400 

-nember  of  the  "S.  O.  M.  Boys" 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  0.  M."  TAILOR 

816 
Valencia 

Street 


Phone  PARK  3101 


Phone  Market  2566 

Cooper  Iron  &  Metal  Co. 
Scrap  Metals 

Dealers  in  Scrap  Iron,  Metals 
and  Machinery 

1 144-46  Folsom  Street 

Bet   ?th*nd8th  San  Francisco 
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Steve   Roche.   Member  of   S.  O.  M.    Boys 
Wm.   O'Shaughnessy 


Phone  Market  1683 


O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in   Attendance 


741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18th  and  19th  San  Francisco 


Collins  &  Pratt 

Most  Exclusive 

Haberdashery 

61  TAYLOR  STREET 


Christmas  Greetings 


Jos»  Lerer  &  Sons 

Cor.  11th  and  Harrison 

Phone  Market  432 


Yours  for  Gifts  of 
Leather  Goods  and  Trunks 

A*  &  J.  Levin 

884  Market,  opp.  Emporium 


556  Market       1556  Fillmore 


Qreetings 

COUGHLIN 
O'NEIL 

129  SIXTH  STREET 


loved  to  refer  to  as  "South  of 
Market  Street".  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ones  we  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning:  Larkins  &  Co.,  at  651 
Howard  St. ;  Christian  Anderson, 
at  415  6th  St. ;  Martin  L.  Wilbert, 
at  203  Fremont  St. ;  Lowney  Bros., 
at  426  9th  St. ;  II.  M.  Black  &  Co., 
a1  838  Howard  St.;  Brown  &  Nu- 
gent, at  233  Beale  St.;  George 
Follis,  at  415  6th  St.;  II.  E. 
Holmes  &  Co.,  at  738  Folsom  St.; 
Johnson  &  Gogan,  at  820  Howard 
St. ;  John  T.  Kelly,  at  956  Harrison 
St. ;  James  W.  Keefe,  at  450  Bran- 
nan  St.;  Joseph  La  Chapelle  at 
532  Mission  St.;  Wm.  Morgan,  at 
537  Brannan  St. ;  W.  F.  Murasky, 
at  1168  Mission  St.;  August  Vet- 
ter,  at  927  Brannan  St.;  Peter 
Parsson,  at  526  6th  St.;  Ragan  & 
Schlegel,  at  419  5th  St. ;  Regan  & 
Schlappi,  at  262  9th  St.;  Roberts' 
Harness  &  Wagon  Co.,  at  54  8th 
St.;  Henry  Schindler  Co.,  at  160 
Spear  St. ;  Wm.  Schulz  &  Son,  at 
1192  Folsom  St.;  Sophey  Bros.  & 
Co.,  at  820  Folsom  St.,  and  Jacob 
Stahlecker,  at  928  Harrison  St. 

You  cannot  think  of  some  of 
these  places  without  recalling 
some  of  the  comedy  that  seemed 
to  inject  iteelf  into  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  those  who  had  busi- 
ness with  some  of  the  firms  men- 
tioned. They  tell  one  on  a  cus- 
tomer who  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  one  of  the  concerns  regard- 
ing some  minor  repairs  to  a  bug- 
gy he  owned.  It  appears  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  after  the  noon 
hour  before  the  repairs  could  be 
made,  so  he  resolved  to  patronize 
one  of  the  cheap  restaurants  in 
the  neighborhood  and  on  going 
in,  ordered  a  ham  sandwich.  A 
sandwich  was  brought.  Then  en- 
sued the  following  conversation 
with  the  waiter:  "Say,  waiter, 
there's  no  ham  in  this  ham  sand- 
wich you  gave  me". 

"Oh,  that's  all  right",  said  the 
waiter,  "you  ain't  come  to  the 
ham  yet". 

The  man  kept  on  eating  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  called  to  the 
waiter  again:     "No  ham  yet". 

"Oh",  said  the  waiter,  "you've 
bit  over  it  now". 

They  tell  another  one  on  a  fel- 
low who  went  into  one  of  those 
tough  city  lunch  rooms  where  they 
served  coffee  in  thick  ironstone 
mugs,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 
When  it  came,  he  said  to  the 
waiter:  "Hey,  where's  me  sauc- 
er?" 

"We  don't  give  no  saucers  in 
this  here   place",  said   the  waiter. 


"We  used  to  give  saucers,  but 
some  of  the  tough  mugs  used  to 
drink  out  of  the  saucers  an'  we 
lost  all  our  ree-fmed  trade". 

Here's  another  of  the  early 
days  when  the  old  beer-tappers 
used  to  infest  our  neighborhood. 
There  was  a  place  where  they  had 
Chinese  servants.  Early  one  Mon- 
day morning,  one  of  the  servants 
was  out  in  the  backyard  hanging 
up  the  family  washing,  when  a 
tapper  looked  over  the  fence  and 
said:  "Oh,  John,  can  you  give 
me  a  bite  to  eat?  I'm  starving;  I 
haven't  had  anything  to  eat  for 
a  week". 

"You  hungry?"  said  John. 

"Yes,  I'm  starving  to  death; 
I'm  so  hungry  that  I've  forgotten 
what  food  looks  like". 

"You  likee  fish?"  said  John. 

"I'd  like  anything  to  eat,  John, 
just  anything  at  all ;  but  I  am  fond 
of  fish." 

"Alleelight",  said  John.  "Come 
Flidav". 


Chas.  W.  Brown  Wm.  E.  Kennedy 

(Member*  of  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery) 
(Members  South  of  Market  Boys) 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

No  Order  Too  Larue  for  Us  to  Fill 
None  Too  Small  for  Consideration 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

Reasonable  Prices 

3091  -  16th  St.  Market  5725 


Compliments 

MARYLAND 
CLUB 

26  SIXTH  STREET 
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JOHNNY  GOLDSMITH 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

editorial  and  article  upon  the 
cruelty  and  barbarity  of  corporeal 
punishment  in  the  public  schools. 
The  rest  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  case  have  already 
appeared  and  it  is  useless  to  re- 
iterale  them.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Southern  sympathizers 
and  their  friends,  Robertson  es- 
caped justice. 

A  Strange  Meeting 
"I  never  attended  public  school 
afterwards,  and  never  ran  across 
Robertson  again,  until  early  in  the 
summer  of  1906 — thirty-six  years 
afterwards,  think  of  it!  One  day. 
at  noon,  I  was  standing  at  the 
corner  of  California  and  Front 
streets  watching  some  wreckers 
lowering  a  large  cupola  trom  a 
ruined  building.  It  was  exacting 
and  treacherous  work.  A  large 
crowd  of  people  had  gathered 
when  someone  near  me  said: 
'That  is  very  dangerous  work  for 
men  to  be  engaged  in'.  I  had  not 
heard  that  voice  for  36  years.  It 
sent  a  thrill  through  my  mind  and 
body,  but  I  recalled  it  at  once — 
it  was  Robertson's.  Fes,  there  he 
stood,  a  little  older,  but  it  was  the 
man  who  had  assaulted  me  and 
cruelly  beat  me  years  before.  He 
did  not  know  me,  but  I  remem- 
bered him.  Every  incident  con- 
nected with  my  thrashing  at  the 
Lincoln  School  came  vividly  be- 
fore me,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
short  minutes  I  lived  it  all  over 
again.  I  could  l'cel  his  blows  upon 
my  back;  1  remembered  my  faint- 
ing spell  after  the  beating.  I  took 
two  or  three  steps  toward  him,  my 
mind  clouded  with  hatred  and 
contempt,  ami  my  eyes  blazing 
and  burning  with  fury  and  re- 
sentment. I  clenched  my  lists, 
raised  my  right  arm  to  deliver 
the  blow,  when  •  -  1  became  too 
weak  to  harm  a  fly.  In  quick  suc- 
cession came  to  me  the  scandal 
and  notoriety  that  would  come  it 
I  assaulted  him  upon  a  public 
street  without,  warning;  (lie  suf 
f firing  and  anxiety  I  would  cause 
my  family,  so  I   turned  and   left 

the  place,  happy  with  the  thought 
I  li:il  I  had  lircn  morr  merciful  to 
him  than  he  hail  been  to  me,  and 
with  my  heart  tilled  with  forgive- 
ness for  the  wrong  he  had  com- 
mitted toward  a  II  year  old  lad, 
in  the  days  that  are  gone,  to  re- 
turn   no    more.*' 

(Editor's  Note  on  Page  25) 


FORMER    SENATOR    JOHN    P. 
HARE  PASSES  ON 


A  few  weeks  ago,  there  went  to 
his  final  reward,  our  former  friend 
and  associate,  Hon.  John  P.  Hare, 
a  State  Senator  for  the  years  1909 
to  1913.  He  served  his  district, 
city  and  State  nobly  and  well.  He 
was  the  author  of  much  humani- 
tarian legislation,  which  became 
the  law  of  the  State  of  California. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  legisla- 
tion legalizing  the  balloting  ma- 
chine and  many  other  important 
measures. 

He  served  under  two  Governors 
— Gillett  and  Johnson.  After  his 
term  of  office  expired  he  did  not 
again  become  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  He  always  felt  he  had 
done  his  part,  retired  from  politics 
and  attended  to  his  business  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  married  man  and 
the  father  of  three  fine  sons.  He 
was  himself  a  young  man — but  a 
grandfather.  The  grief  exhibited 
by  his  family,  and  the  kindly 
eulogy  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Mulligan,  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  amply  gave  testimony 
that  John  P.  Hare  was  a  good 
man.  not  only  abroad  but  at  home. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph 's  school,  and  when  his 
children  became  of  the  school  age, 
they  attended  and  graduated 
from  the  same  institution.  In 
honor  of  the  deceased,  the  entire 
school  attended  the  funeral  mass 
at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  and  many 
priests,  friends  of  the  deceased 
Senator,  assisted  at  the  funeral 
Mass. 

His  family,  his  friends,  his  rela- 
tives,  his  associates  and  all  his  old 
pals  of  the  old  days,  grieve  at  his 
passing,  and  mourn  the  memory 
of  this  good  man,  citizen,  husband 
and  father. 

—A.  P.  W. 


Kreling's 


•« 


Sixteenth  Street 

Between  Valencia  and 
Mission  Streets 


Christmas  Greetings 

Miller 

Fireproof  Storage 


Christmas  Greetings 

California 

Metal  &  Radiator 

Works 


Phone  Douglas  1404 

CLEANINQ 

WALLACE 

DYEINQf 

Odorless  Vacuum  Dry  Cleaners 


WORKS 

531-535  Bryant  Street 

NEAR  THIRD 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Telephone  Market  7064 

Ellis  Market 
Furniture  Co.,  Inc. 

R.  C.  Wax,  Mgr. 
Manufacturer  to  Consumer 

Manufacturers  of 
High  Grade  Upholstering 

1111  MARKET  ST. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Phone  Market  5760  CHAS.  J.  TRONOFF 


Pacific  Qranite  and 
Marble  Works 

MONUMENTS 
Mausoleums  and  Statuary 


1281  Folsom  Street 

Near  Ninth  San  Francisco 


Nierman  &  Lefkovitz 

DEALERS  IN 

BOTTLES 

1266-1268  HOWARD  ST. 

Phone  Market  925,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"WHY  WALK" 
when  you  can  purchase  a 

CHEVROLET 

from 

EUGENE  BRENNAN 

Pleasure  and  Commercial  Cars 

Robert  A.  Smith,  Inc. 

6261  MISSION  ST. 

Phone  Dela,  632fi     Home  phone  Ran.  595 

Son  of  a  South  of  Market  Boy 


Compliments  of 

Phil 

c. 

Katz 


Public 

Administrator 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

To  have  the  days  of  one 's  youth 
revived  after  57  years,  is  a  strange 
experience.  Johnny  Goldsmith 
has  come  to  light  after  that  long 
period  of  time,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  John  G.  Goldsmith,  for  many 
years  in  the  coffee  and  tea  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith is  a  hale  and  hearty  man, 
now  72  years  of  age,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco.  After 
reading  the  article  in  reference  to 
his  boyhood  experience  at  the 
Lincoln  School,  in  1870,  he  made 
an  appointment  with  the  writer 
and  we  spent  a  wonderful  evening 
together,  talking  over  old  times 
and  past  events  in  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  is  a  descendant  of 
the  famons  Irish  poet,  novelist 
and  playwright,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
and  a  nephew  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
a  California  pioneer  of  1849.  who 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  coming 
to  and  experiences  in  California; 
this  book  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  and  is  a  source  book  of  Cali- 
fornia history. 


Residence  Phone  Bayview  1407 

Curran  Floral  Shop 

DAN   CURRAN 

Member  South  of  Market  Boys 

4437  GEARY  STREET 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Aves. 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 
Sensible  prices  consistent  with  value 
Phone   Pacific   6060 


AUTOMOBILE                          DRAYING 

LOADING  and                            SHIPPING 

UNLOADING                                  BOXING 

CHAS.  F.  KANE 

&CO. 

Warehouses 

925  BRANNAN  STREET 

San  Francisco 

Telephone  Market  523 

BEST  WISHES 
from 

Duddy  &  Kibbee 
Printing  Co. 

447  SANSOME  STREET 

Phones 
Davenport  5627—5628 

George  A.  Duddy  Roy  C.  Kibbee 


Walter  B.Birdsall 

Public  Accountant 

318  Labor  Temple,  2940  Sixteenth  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Expert  Finance  Com.  Board  of  Supervisors 

1910-11,   1917-18 

Expert  Grand  Jury,  1912 


Phone  Garfield  3632 


Harry  Cohen 

Fine  Merchant 
TAILORING 

738  PHELAN  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Banquets,  Weddines,  etc.,  at  Short  Notice 
China,  Silverware,  Glassware, 
Linen,  Tables,  Chairs  Rented 

Constant  Schnell 

Caterer 

2136  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Steiner  and  Pierce  St«. 
TELEPHONE   WEST   1S60 


OTTO    RASTORFER  P.  J.  BARCHI 

GUS  CORVI 


Union  Florist 

3017  SIXTEENTH  ST. 

Near    Mission    St. 

Telephone  Market  3285 


Phone  Mission  2104 

Mission  Florists 

CANEPA  BROS. 

Artistic  Flora!  Designing  and 
Decoramig  For  All  Occasions 

2577  MISSION  STREET 

Near  22nd  St.  San  Francisco 


S.MAYERSON 

E.NEDOVICH 

rhonc  r 

rk  -1-139 

Mayerson 

Junk  Co. 

617-619  Seventh  St. 

San  Francisco 
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John  A.  Gaffigan 

(South  of  Market  Kid) 

SHOW    CARDS 

269  THIRD  ST.,  Room  8 

Arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  the  side 
wheeler  "Moses  Taylor",  Aug.  6th,  1866. 
Lived  at  52  South  Park  ;  went  to  Lin- 
coln School,  1870 ;  Tehama  St.  School, 
1871  ;  St.  Ignatius  College,  1871  to  1873. 
Apprenticed  to  Bacon  &  Co..  printers, 
1873  to  1875 ;  member  of  Musicians 
Union,  1875  to  1895  ;  proprietor  "Wide 
Awake"  News  Depot.  5th  and  Folsom, 
1892  to  1895.  Drummer  boy.  Stratman 
Zuaves,  1874  to  1876  ;  Drummer  in  Capt. 
Keene's  S.  F.  Hussar  Band,  1876  to  1879. 
Organized  S.  F.  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  in  1886.  of  which  I 
am  still  a  member,  and  now  a  South  of 
Market  Kid.  and  I  believe  in  SIGNS. 


Peter  J.McCorn 


M.  J.  McBrearty 


McBREARTY  & 
McCORMICK 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 
645  VALENCIA  STREET 

Bet.  17th  and   18th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
Phones— Market  180;  Market  181 


STAPLES  & 
PFE1FFER 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 

Sn      Air,    Steam    and    Mechanical 
&,  V     Atomizing  Oil   Burners 
I       — Oil  Burning  Systems 

OIL.  STEAM.  PUMP  GOVERNORS 

528  Brvant  Street  (Above  Third) 

(Formerly  at   102  Steuart  Street) 

Phone   Kearny  629       -       San  Francisco 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  24.     Chockfull  of 

all  kinds  of  oil  burning  data. 


Herman  Frost 


Stevie's  Bar 
and  Cafe 

CIGAR  STAND 

920  Market  Street,  opp.  5th 


KELLY'S 
TRANSFER 

87  TURK  ST. 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 

American 

Box  and  Drum 

Co. 

610  FRONT  STREET 

San  Francisco 


Compliments  of 

ROBERTS 
Cafe  on  the  Beach 

Phone  Sunset  81 
2200  GREAT  HIGHWAY 

San  Francisco 


AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT 

2251  Market  Street 
A  Qood  Place  to  Eat 


Compliments  of 

McPike 
Drug  Co. 

6th  and  Howard  Streets 


JACK  REGAN 

Builder  of 
Motor  Truck  Bodif.s 


GENERAL  BLACKSMITHING 

LlRht   Forging  Tool   Sharpening 

459465  ELEVENTH  STREET 

Telephone  Market  1525 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


Frank 
Cator 


912  MARKET  STREET 

San  Francisco 


P.  B.  Wallace,  Pres. 

H.  J.  McPhee,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 

E.  A.  Wallace,  Sec'y 

E.  I.  Oberlightner,  Foreman 

U.  S.  PIPE 
BENDING  CO. 

Anything  from  Pipe  or  Tubing 
to  8"  E.  H. 

840  HARRISON  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

rhone  Sutter  2145 


Experts  at  All  Kinds  of  Difficult 

Pipe  and  Tube  Bending 
Electric  and  Acetylene  Welding 

General  Machine  Shop  Work 
Manufacturers  of  the  Patented 

U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Machines 

Bends  Tipe  Cold  up  to  6"  Diam. 

and  at  Very  Small  Radius 


Hotel  Buona  Vista 

RESTAURANT  AND  BAR 

l.  QuadrelU.  Manager 
Italian  Dinner!  Our  Specialty 

Meals  a  la  Carle  at   All  Hours 

Telephone  Prospect  99 

84(1-860  Columbus  Ave..    719  Lombard  St. 

and  2031  Mason  St. 


MAGNUS 
ROOT  BEER 

7/'*  fine  in  the  stein' 


Christmas  Qreetings 

Frank 

j. 

Egan 

PUBLIC  DEFENDER 

Hall  of  Justice 


Christmas  Greetings 


from 


Hotel  Whitcomb 

(Market  St.  at  Civic  Center) 
San  Francisco 


D.  M.  LINNARD 
■Managing  Director 


ERNEST  DRURY 
Manager 


PAINLESS  PARKER, 

Foe  of  High  Hat 

Dentistry! 


There's  no  mystery  wrapped 
around  your  case  when  you  visit 
a  Parker  office.  Competent  grad- 
uate dentists  tell  you  in  plain 
words  just  what  your  teeth  need 
and  how  much  the  work  will 
cost.  Every  appliance  known  to 
modern  dental  science  is  used  by 
Parker  dentists  who  arc  all 
picked  men. 


That's   why    Parker 
are  satisfied  patients. 


patients 


Painless  Parker  Dentist 

Using 

E.  R.  PARKER  SYSTEM 


^system; 


San  Francisco  Offices 

1012  MARKET  ST.,  near  Sixth 

767  MARKET  ST.,  opp.  Grant  Ave. 

Corner  FILLMORE  and  GEARY 


Compliments  of 

G.  W.  Goodale,  M.  D. 

and  Staff 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICINAL 

AND 

SURGERY 


Office     1220-36  FLOOD  BUILDING 

Branch  Offices 


5(10  Bryant  St. 


2440  -   16th  St. 


A     P     WHEELAN 
442      F  LOOD     BLDG 
CO 


U.  S.  POSTAGE 

iy2c  Paid 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Permit  No.  1107 


cI\\t  eNew  Ford  Car 
exceeds  all  expectations 


Since  official  announcement  of  new  models 
unusual  interest  was  created  throughout  the 
entire  country! 

Millions  of  people  got  full  details  and  were 
delighted  with  the  car's  beauty,  speed,  com- 
fort, safety  and  low  price. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  orders  for  the 
new  car  have  been  received  which  is  an  un- 
mistakable reflection  of  the  value  that  has 
been  built  into  the  new  Ford  car. 

By  all  means  see  your  nearest  Ford  dealer  to 

learn  more  about  this  new 

automobile. 


°£ 


FORD  gMOTOR  COMPANY 

San  Francisco 


OFFICIAL    ORGAN 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS.  iNf 


Banquets,  Weddings,  etc.,  at  Short  Notice 
China,  Silverware,  Glassware, 
Linen,  Tables,  Chairs  Rented 


Constant  Schnell 

Caterer 


2136  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Steiner  and  Pierre  SU. 
TELEPHONE   WEST   1S60 


Phone  PARK  3404 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS 


Smoke 


Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  Ar.T.  Ciqab  Stores  and  Bt 


L>  L,  "Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


The 

GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 


924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 


PHONE  PARK  7020 

CAESAR  ATTELL 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 

MONEY  LOANED 

6  Sixth  Street                    San  Francisco 

W.  W.  HANSEN,  Manager 
C.  W.  McGREEVY 


W.  J.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Treasurer 
GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN,  Secretary 


Established  July,  1883 

United 
Undertakers 

NEW   HOME   PARLORS 
No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 


TELEPHONE  MISSION   276 


Officers: 

Thos.  P.  Gakmtt. 

President 
Albert  S.  Samuel.. 

lit  Vict  Prtt. 
Thos.  A.  Maloney, 

2nd  Vice  Prei. 
Jas.  F.  Smith. 

3rd  Vice  Pra. 
Peter  R.  Maloney. 

Financial  Secretary 
W.  A.  Granfield, 

Recfe-Cor.  Sec'y. 
John  F.  Quinn, 

Treasurer 
Percy  I.  Goldstein, 

Sgt.-at'Arnu 
Ray  Schiller, 

As.it.  Strt.-at'Arms 
James  Kerr,  Sentinel 
Thos.  Healy,     Chair- 
man, Mem.  Com. 


South  of  Market 
Journal 

Official  Organ 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS,  Inc. 


Board  of 
Directors : 

John  J.  Whelm. 

Chairman 
John  A.  Kelly 
Ralph  Pincus 
Chas.  H.  Kendrick 
Michael  Doyle 
Win.  J.  Quinn 
John  A.  O' Cornell 
Thot.  J.  Murphy 
Dr.  W.  A.  Blanck 
Thos.  W.  Hickey 


Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

— Scott 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner- 
South  of  Market  Boys'  Christmas 
Tree  festival  was  a  huge  success. 
This  was  due  to  the  wonderful 
spirit  displayed  by  the  workers 
and  committees  in  charge  of  the 
affair.  The  organization  tenders 
its  thanks  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  all  of  the  boys  who 
assisted  in  the  festival.  Our  work 
for  the  San  Francisco  kiddies  even 
found  an  echo  in  the  East  and 
our  organization  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing a  national  reputation,  as  you 
will  observe  from  an  article  print- 
ed in  this  issue  of  the  paper,  taken 
from  a  prominent  New  York  pa- 
per. 

Our  opportunities  for  doing 
good  to  the  ones  who  need  it  most 
is  unlimited,  and  we  should  con- 
tinue the  work  with  the  same 
kindly  spirit  exhibited  in  putting 
the  Christmas  festival  over. 

The  South  of  Market  Boys  are 
grateful  to  the  merchants  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  many  gifts  do- 
nated by  them  to  the  committee 
in  charge,  and  to  those  who  do- 
nated and  subscribed  money  to 
purchase  gifts  for  the  kiddies. 

Many  of  the  members  accom- 
panied the  Santa  Clans  caravan 
that  visited  the  various  public  in- 
stitutions, and  it  brought  home  to 
them  the  necessity  of  the  festival, 
for  the  gifts  and  the  entertain- 
ment   provided     brought     happi- 


THOS.  P.  GARRITY 

President 
South  of  Market  Boy 


ncss  and  good  cheer  to  the  many 
who  would  not  have  been  remem- 
bered, except  for  the  hard  work 
and  splendid  spirit  evinced  by  our 
membership. 

Our  next  important  event  will 
be  our  ANNUAL  BALL,  which 
will     be     held     on     SATURDAY, 


APRIL  14,  1928,  in  the  Civic  Au- 
ditorium.  Committees  having  this 
annual  affair  in  charge  will  be 
announced  at  our  next  meeting. 
Consideration  will  be  given  at  this 
meeting  as  to  the  advisability  of 
having  either  a  Dinner  Dance  or 
a  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
Luncheon  in  honor  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

The  organization  is  in  splendid 
condition  and  we  look  forward 
to  a  large  increase  in  membership 
during  the  coming  year  and  all 
the-  membership  are  assured  that 
from  the  indications  at  pi-esent, 
that  our  hopes  for  a  bigger  and 
better  organization  will  be  soon 
accomplished  if  the  membership 
give  us  the  same  co-operation  and 
good  will  they  heretofore  have 
shown. 

Personally,  and  upon  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  this  organization.  I 
extend  the  heartiest  thanks  to  all 
of  the  members  and  wish  them  a 
prosperous  and  happy  New  Year. 


COMING    EVENTS 


Regular 
Monthly 
Meeting 
Thursday 
Jan.  26 
1928 


The  next  regular  monthly  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  26, 
promptly  at  8  o'clock,  in  Knights  of 
Columbus  Auditorium,  150  Golden 
Gate  avenue. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
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Levelling  South  of  Market's  Sand  Hills 


"Steam  Paddy"  Hewes 
By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


Yerba  Buena  Cove,  ap  arm  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  was  crowded 
with  abandoned  vessels  during 
1849  and  1850.  The  crews  had 
deserted  and  departed  for  the 
placer  mines.  The  name  of  the 
village  extending  westerly  from 
the  shore-line  had  been  Yerba 
Buena,  but  had  been  changed  to 
San,  Francisco.  The  space  be- 
twefen  California  street  on  the 
south,  Stockton  street  on  the  west, 
Washington  street  on  the  north, 
and  the  shore  line  of  the  bay  on 
the  east,  called  Montgomery 
street,  was  the  first  ground  to  be 
occupied  by  the  original  settlers 
of  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena,  and 
the  early  pioneers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  space  was  limited,  and 
with  the  coming  of  new  settlers 
by  land  and  sea,  caused  the  resi- 
dents to  look  about  for  new  loca- 
tions upon  which  to  live.  After 
some  little  time,  Happy  Valley, 
then  an  isolated  level  spot  of 
ground  south  of  Yerba  Buena,  was 
occupied  by  the  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

The  present  site  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  exception  of  some 
few  level  spots  of  ground  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city,  was 
composed  of  mountains  of  sand, 
covered  with  thick  brush,  chap- 
arral, live  oaks  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. The  first  habitations  were 
built  in  the  various  little  gullies 
and  valleys  of  the  growing  city, 
but  were  almost  inaccessible  for 
the  want  of  roads  and  streets  to 
reach  them.  Most  of  the  desirable 
spots  of  ground  were  reached, 
either  by  a  long  walk  along  the 
beach  of  San  Francisco  Bay  or  by 
trails  through  the  sand. 

The  majority  of  the  newcomers 
to  San  Francisco,  came  with  bu1 
one  purpose  in  mind,  to  make  their 
"pile"  at  the  plaeer  mines  and 
then  to  depart  for  their  former 
domes.  However,  the  return  home 
of  the  new  settlers  ami  miners  was 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  eith- 
er- by  good  or  ill  fortune,  ;ind 
most  of  them  stayed  in  California. 
They  brought  their  families  to 
California,  and  those  who  settled 
in  San  Francisco  had  to  find  homes 
for  the  new  arrivals.  A  U-w  re- 
turned to  their  homes  anil  there 
married,  became  dissatislied  with 
home   conditions,    and    returned    to 

California,  where  greater  and  bet- 
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ter  opportunities  existed  for  them. 
New  associations  were  formed ; 
new  friendships  made;  new  social 
contacts  resulted,  and  .with  the 
growing  population,  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  faced  the  great 
problem  of  removing  the  sand 
dunes,  levelling  the  low  places, 
filling  in  the  swamps  and  the  bay 
shore  to  make  the  city  habitable. 
New  streets  had  to  be  planned  and 
laid  out.  Sewers  built,  and  a 
water  supply  provided  for.  How 
this  was  accomplished  after  years 
of  toil  and  travail  is  a  wonderful 
story  and  worth  the  telling. 

The  man  who  accomplished  the 
great  task  of  making  San  Fran- 
cisco habitable  was  a  new  Eng- 
lander — David  Hewes — a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  University,  a  pioneer 
of  California,  and  called  by  the  old 
timers  of  San  Francisco  "Steam 
Paddy"  Hewes,  and  by  those  who 
realized  the  value  and  extent  of 
his  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  San  Francisco,  "The  Maker  of 
San  Francisco", 

David  Hewes  was  a  poor  farm 
it's  hoy,  who  lost  his  father  early 
in  life,  but  by  his  own  endeavors, 
paid   and   worked  his  w  ay   through 

Andover  Academy  ami  Tale  Qni 

versity.  So,  early  in  life,  he  as- 
serted by  his  o\\  ii  efforts  the  prom- 
ise the  future  held  for  him.  lie 
left    NeW   York.    Deem ;■   1  I,    L849, 

;is  a  passenger  on  the  steamship 
Crescent  City.    The  steamer  broke 


down  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
a  schooner  being  sighted  it  was1 
arranged  that  ninety  of  the  steam- . 
er's  passengers  be  transported  to 
Chagres  by  this  vessel.  The  steam- 
er returned  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  the  schooner  with  her  load  of 
passengers  arrived  safely  at  Cha- 
gres. Hewes  crossed  the  Isthmus 
from  Chagres  to  Panama  safely. 
After  two  or  three  clays,  he  ob- 
tained passage  on  the  tramp 
steamer  Unicorn.  The  accommo- 
dations on  this  vessel  were  very 
bad,  and  the  passengers  consisted 
of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  hu- 
manity bound  for  California.  The 
food  was  miserable  and  the  water 
vile,  but  finally  the  steamer  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco. 

With  his  usual  business  fore- 
sight, Hewes  had  purchased  in 
New  York,  before  his  departure 
for  California,  3,000  copies  of  the 
latest  issues  of  the  New  York  pa- 
pers, containing  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  President  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, but  as  two  steamers  had  pre- 
ceded the  Unicorn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco while  Hewes  was  delayed  at 
Panama,  his  venture  proved  to  be 
a  losing  one,  and  he  sold  his  pa- 
pers to  be  used  as  wrapping  paper, 
to  a  newsdealer  named  Hill,  at  a 
loss. 

However,  the  newspaper  ven- 
ture was  not  the  only  speculation 
Hewes  indulged  in.  A  man  named 
Naylor,  a  New  Yorker,  had  pre- 
pared galvanized  iron  bouses  of 
sizes  varying  front  SxlO  to  20x40 
feet,  to  be  used  as  offices  and  for 
business.  Hewes  invested  $3000 
in  these  houses,  called  "Peter  Nay- 
lor's  Iron  Houses",  and  shipped 
them  from  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
on  the  ship  "Norfolk",  in  charge 
of  a  relative,   and   they   arrived 

safely  in  San  Francisco.  He  then 
shipped  them  to  Sacramento. 
H  here  I  hty  w  ere  erected,  ami 
where  Hewes  lost  all  of  tJie  houses 
and  his  property  by  flood  ami  fire, 

Me    returned    to    San    I'Ya ncisco. 

I'pon  his  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  commenced  to  post  him- 
self upon  real  estate  values,  and 
while  thus  engaged  he  fell  in  with 
Mr.  (icorge  Amorage.  who  owned 
a  fifty  vara  lot  on  the  Northeast 
corner  of  Stockton  and  O'Parrell 
streets.  Amorage  did  do1  \\  ish  to 
sell  his  lo  or  to  lease  it  on  which 
was  a  huge  sand  hill,  but  was  anx- 
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ious  to  have  it  levelled  so  that  he 
could  build  a  house  for  his  family, 
who  were  coming  from  the  East. 
After  talking  with  Mr.  Amorage, 
Hewes     interviewed     Mr.     James 
Cunningham,  who  had  done  exten- 
sive    grading     and     construction 
work  in  New  York  City,  to  seek 
his    advice    upon    the    subject    of 
levelling   the   lot.     At   that  time 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  engaged  in 
levelling   and   grading  where   the 
Palace  Hotel  now  stands,  and  held 
strong  views  upon  the   future   of 
San  Francisco.     Before  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham withdrew  from  the  grad- 
ing  business,   he   had   worked   al- 
most to  Third  and  Market  streets. 
After   listening   to    Mr.    Hewes, 
Mr.     Cunningham    said    to    him: 
"Pitch     in     and     grade     it,     Mr. 
Hewes;   you   can   do  it."     Hewes 
accepted  the  task  from  Amorage, 
went  to  Hawley  &  Company,  hard- 
ware    merchants,     purchased     a 
wheelbarrow    and    a    shovel,    and 
then  hired  a  Chinaman  at  two  dol- 
lars per  day  to  do  the  work.    The 
lot    was    137%     by    137%    feet. 
Hewes  accomplished  the  task  and 
made  a  profit  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars.     Soon    afterwards    he    had 
twenty     Chinamen     working    for 
him.  and  tools  and  wheelbarrows 
paid  for. 

His  next  contract  was  the  grad- 
ing  of  four   blocks — Bush   street, 
from  Kearny  to  Mason  streets — a 
city   contract,    which   he  had   ob- 
tained   as    the    successful    bidder, 
llis  capital  was  small,  and  the  city 
required    a    $40,000    bond,    which 
Hewes     provided,     with     Messrs. 
Amorage    and    0 'Callahan    as   his 
sureties.     His   whole   capital  was 
$1000  in  cash,  and  an  equipment 
of  about  two  dozen  wheelbarrows 
and  hand  carts  and  shovels.    Mr. 
Cunningham    had   just    completed 
his  Market  street  job,  and  turned 
over    to     Hewes    his     equipment 
consisting    of    car    tracks,    tools 
and     fourteen     horses     used     to 
draw  his  sand  trains,  and  after  a 
bargain    was   made   for  the   pur- 
chase  of  this  equipment,    it   was 
agreed    that    Cunningham    would 
help  Hewes  to  finance  the  work. 
As   the   work    progressed,   Hewes 
not  only  graded  and  levelled  the 
street,  but  graded  and  levelled  the 
hits   along  the  route  of  his   con- 
tract,   charging   extra   compensa- 
tion  for  this  work,  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  work,  was  able 
to  discharge  all  of  his  obligations 
and  begin  as  an   independent  con- 
tractor   and    manager    of    public 
works  on  his  own  account.     This 
was    really    the    beginning    of    a 
great   work,    and   Hewes  was   the 
man    who   solved   the   problem   of 
the  residents  of  the  new  city  of 


San  Francisco,  in  grading  and 
levelling  the  sand  hills  and  other 
obstructions  to  its  growth,  pro- 
gress and  future  destiny  as  "The 
City"  of  California,  as  it  was  al- 
ways known  to  all  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  State. 

In  1858,  James  Cunningham  im- 
ported from  Boston,  Mass.,  a  com- 
plete and  modern  equipment  to 
be  used  in  his  business,  consisting 
of  steam  shovels,  cars,  rails,  which 
he  stored  on  his  property  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Second  and 
Mission  streets.  Cunningham  had 
a  controversy  with  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  San  Francisco  over  his  con- 
tra ets,  and  the  council  passed  an 
ordinance  penalizing  anyone  who 
ran  cars  through  the  streets  after 
a  certain  date,  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  Cunningham  amounting  to 
$1,300  for  failing  to  complete  his 
contracts  within  a  specified  time. 
Cunningham  growing  disgusted 
with  this  treatment,  resolved  to 
give  up  the  contracting  business, 
and  offered  to  sell  his  entire  equip- 
ment to  Hewes  for  $42,500  on  very 
easy  terms,  and  payable  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  contracts  Hewes 
could  obtain. 

( Contractor  Hewes  tells  the  story 
as  follows:  "I  commenced  the 
work  of  grading  Market  street 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market, 
where  a  hill  was  nearly  as  high 
as  the  present  Call  Building,  in 
the  fall  of  1858.  I  also  proceeded, 
on  the  same  plan,  with  the  work  of 
grading  Market  street,  and  filling 
in  water  lots  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  from  Fremont  to  Stuart, 
which  was  the  east  line  of  the  bay 
south  of  Market  street.  When 
this  was  done,  I  began  filling  in 
the  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  Mar- 
ket street  from  Battery  down  to 
East,  taking  material  from  Mar- 
ket street  between  third  and 
Fourth,  and  the  sand  hills  between 
Market  and  Mission.  When  this 
was  completed,  I  took  up  my  track 
and  laid  it  down  Fourth  street. 
from  Market  to  King  street,  fill- 
ing Fourth  and  lots  on  the  east 
and  west  side.  I  began  removing 
the  sand  bills  from  Stockton  street 
between  Market  and  Post  streets, 
adjacent  to  Union  Square,  and 
over  as  far  as  Powell  street  near 
Fourth  street.  The  lots  adjacent 
on  the  east  and  west  of  Fourth 
street  were  filled  in,  and  the  hills 
on  Stockton,  Geary,  Post,  between 
Stockton  and  Powell,  adjacent  to 
Union  Square,  were  levelled. 

"I  then  took-  up  my  track  and 

laid   it   down   Fifth   street,   filling 

that   street  frorii  Market  to  King 

street,  and  levelled  the  sandhills 

on  the  North  side  of  Market  street, 


reaching  up  as  far  as  Post  street, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  of  Fifth 
street.  When  Fifth  street  and  the 
adjacent  lots  on  the  other  side 
were  finished,  I  moved  my  track 
out  to  Seventh  street,  doing  the 
same  on  that  street,  from  the  head 
down  into  the  bay,  as  I  had  done 
on  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  From 
Seventh  street  I  moved  to  Ninth 
and  to  Tenth,  doing  the  same  work 
as  on  the  other  streets  named, 
until  Mission  Bay  was  filled  in 
nearly  to  the  line  of  its  present 
improvement.  My  track  took  in 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  in  what 
is  known  as  Hayes  Valley,  to 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets.  I 
completed  my  contracting  in  fill- 
ing in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
also  Mission  Bay  in  1873.  The 
long  trestle  work  required  for  part 
of  this  work  will  be  recalled  by 
the  older  residents." 

Hewes  levelled  and  graded  Yer- 
ba  Buena  Cemetery,  used  as  public 
burying  ground  from  1849  to  1869. 
This  ground  was  bounded  by  Mar- 
ket. Larkin  and  McAllister  streets, 
and  comprised  seventeen  acres  in 
extent,  and  is  now  the  site  of  the 
Civic  Center,  San  Francisco's 
beautiful   governmental   reserve. 

In  1873,  Hewes  sold  his  equip- 
ment to  Henry  Villard,  who  was 
then  Imfhling  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  all  except  the  locomo- 
tives which  he  had  acquired,  as 
Villard  had  no  use  for  them. 

Hewes  had  constructed  the  first 
locomotive  ever  built  in  Califor- 
nia, and  appropriately  called  her 
"The  Pioneer",  and  later  on  pur- 
chased from  the  Oregon  Steam 
Navigation  Company  a  locomotive 
used  by  that  concern  as  a  switch- 
ing engine  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon. 
It  was  put  into  use  in  Oregon  in 
1863.  Hewes  donated  this  locomo- 
tive to  the  State  of  Oregon  at  the 
time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position, where  it  is  known  as  the 
"Oregon  Pony". 

Hewes  purchased  a  lot  of  land 
in  1869  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Market  streets  for 
$42,500,  where  he  erected  a  three 
story  frame  building,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1906.  Af- 
ter the  fire,  one  of  the  first  build- 
ings to  be  erected  on  Market  street 
was  the  David  Hewes  building, 
which  stands  as  a  monument  to- 
day to  the  ability,  energy  and  pro- 
gressivoness  of  this  great  pioneer 
resident  of  San  Francisco,  aptly 
and  justly,  because  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  herculean  task  of 
filling  in,  grading  and  levelling 
the  southern  portion  of  our  great 
city,  "THE  MAKER  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO". 
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The  Russ  Building  and  Family 

By  Erwin  G.  Gudde,  Professor,  University  of  California 


The  imposing  Russ  Building  in 
San  Praneiseo,  which  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  the  fall  of 
1927,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
marvelous  development  of  the  city 
on  the  Golden  Gate.  In  1846,  on 
the  same  site  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  largest  structure  in 
the  American  West,  Emanuel  Russ 
erected  a  crude  wooden  shack  for 
his  family.  Since  that  time  the 
name  of  Russ  has  been  indissolu- 
bly  connected  with  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Emanuel  Christian  Russ,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Russ  family,  was 
born  in  1795  in  Hildburghansen 
in  beautiful  Thuringa.  A  silver- 
smith by  trade,  he  emigrated  in 
1832  to  the  United  States  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  jeweler  in 
New  York.  Within  a  dozen  years 
he  had  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  the  future  of  his  fam- 
ily increased  by  now  to  five  boys 
and  four  girls,  seemed  insured. 
Then,  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
clear  sky,  a  sad  misfortune  befell 
the  family.  While  they  were  at- 
tending the  funeral  obsequies  of 
President  Jackson,  the  store  was 
burglarized  and  the  family  re- 
duced to  poverty. 

Undismayed  by  this  calamity, 
Russ  decided  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  California,  whither  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  reports  of  his  coun- 
tryman, John  A.  Sutter,  the  great 
California  pioneer.  He  and  his 
grown-up  sons  enlisted  in  the  New 
York  Volunteers  bound  for  the 
seat  of  war  in  California.  They 
were  not  destined,  however,  to 
win  laurels  on  the  field  of  battle. 
When  the  family  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  March,  1847,  the  Avar 
with  .Mexico  w;is  practical^  over, 

and  Kuss  was  aide  1"  devote  his 
time  to  retrieving  the  family  for- 
tunes. 

San  Francisco  was  a1  thai  time 
a  small,  bleak  settlement,  whose 
rapid  growth  after  the  discovery 

of  gold  no  one  could  vet  forsee. 
At     the    eastern    edge    of    the    city. 

on  Montgomery  and  Pine  Strets, 
Russ  acquired  a  building  lot  and 
using  for  lumber  the  imnks  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  had  arrived, 
erected  a  primitive  dwelling  for 
his  large  Eamily.  Since  the  city 
could  not  yet  boast  ol'  a  je 
Kuss  had  .-in  opportunity  to  estab 
lish  himself  in  his  own  profession. 


But  he  was  to  be  spared  the  effort 
of  rebuilding  his  lost  fortune 
through  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cesses. In  1848  gold  was  discov- 
ered, and  Russ'  business  was  nat- 
urally the  first  to  benefit  thereby. 
It  was  he  who  proved  the  yellow 
metal  to  be  genuine  gold,  and  up- 
on whose  advice  its  exchange 
value  was  fixed. 

It  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  estate,  however, 
which  created  the  wealth  of  the 
Russ  family.  Within  three  years, 
Emanuel  Russ  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive property  owner  of  San 
Francisco.  Despite  the  enormous 
price  of  lumber  and  extraordinar- 
ily high  wages,  this  sturdy  pioneer 
erected  the  old  American  Hotel 
and  a  number  of  other  buildings, 
and  was  rewarded  by  abundant 
returns  on  his  investments. 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  family 
esta Wished  on  Sixth  and  Harrison 
streets,  at  that  time  quite  a  dis- 
tance outside  the  city  limits,  a 
country  house  around  which  de- 
veloped the  famous  Russ  Garden, 
for  many  years  the  center  of  such 
civic  festivals  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  the  German  May  Day.  A 
neighboring  lot  was  for  several  de- 
cades occupied  by  the  family 
mansion. 

Emanuel  Russ  did  not  live  to 
see  all  of  his  plans  come  to  ma- 
turity. He  died  in  1857,  leaving 
his  family  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Two  daughters  and  five 
sons.  Adolph,  Charles,  Augustus, 
Frederick  and  Henry  survived 
him.  They  are  all  chips  off  the 
old  block  who  gained  recognition 
in  various  fields.  The  oldest  of 
them,  after  an  adventurous  career 
in  the  mines,  was  especially  prom- 
Lnenl  in  civic  activities.  In  1850 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Fire  Department,  and  in 
L864-65,  he  commanded  a  company 
of  the  German  Grenadiers.  He 
served  twice  as  president  of  the 
German  Benevolent  Society,  and 
in  1867  represented  his  adopted 
city  in  the  California  legislature 

The  site  on  which  Emanuel  Russ 
erected  his  lirst  home  haB continued 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Earn 

ily.  and   its  development    I'orms  ;in 

important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  San  Francisco.  During  the 
gold  rush  a  number  of  Bhacks  oc- 
cupied the  ground.  •  In  the  sixties, 
they  made  room  for  the  old  Russ 


House,  for  a  long  time  San  Fran- 
cisco's most  imposing  edifice  and 
a  center  for  political  and  social 
activities.  This  was  destroyed  in 
the  earthquake  of  1906,  and  a  tem- 
porary business  structure  was 
erected  in  its  place.  In  1925,  this 
was  torn  down  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  Russ  Building 
begun.  With  the  completion  of 
this  concrete  building,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  the  history 
of  the  Russ  estate  comes  to  an 
end.  Its  beautiful  tower  is  a  fit- 
ting monument  to  the  memory  of 
Emanuel  Russ,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  many  German  pioneers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Copyright  by  Erwin  G.  Gudde. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:— This  arti- 
cle was  sent  to  me  by  Bro.  A.  F. 
Wittig,  who  has  a  deep  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  South  of  Market's 
golden  days.  He  obtained  the 
author's  permission  to  reprint 
it.— A.  P.  W. 


TOMMY  TRODDEN  ON  THE 
WATER  WAGON 


Tommy  Trodden,  formerly  of 
Natoma  St.  and  a  member  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  has  just  been 
appointed  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  Hollywood  Ginger 
Ale.  His  territory  extends  from 
King  City,  California,  to  the  Ore- 
gon line.  Quite  a  hit  of  country 
to  cover  and.  doubtless.  Tommy 
will  lose  weight  jumping  from 
place  to  place  to  assuage  the 
thirst  of  the  denizens  of  his  ter- 
ritory. Tommy  says:  "Up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  easy  to  obtain 
everything  necessary  for  a  high- 
ball  except  the  ginger  ale.  I  will 
personally  see  and  guarantee  thai 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  manufac- 
tured to  insure  everyone  a  fair 
share  of  it  for  their  highballs,  so 
that  hereafter  they  will  not  have 
to  drink  their  beverages  straighl  ". 
It  is  rumored  that  several  Large 
towns  and  villages  along  Tom's 
route  w  ill  welcome  him  wit  b  brass 

bands,  song  and  story  when  he 
arrives.  In  the  old  days  wine 
agents    had    to   drink    their   own 

brands  and  the  only  thing  that 
bothers  Tom's  friends  is  whether 
he  can   stand   up   Under  the   strain 

ol'  drinking  his  own  goods.     \n\ 

way.  we  wish  him  good  luck  in  his 

new   venture. 
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A  UNIQUE  CHRISTMAS 
CELEBRATION 


(Copied  from  "The  Steuben 
News".  New  York  City,  Decem- 
ber. 1927). 

San  Francisco  is  planning  a 
Christmas  celebration  of  a  most 
unique  kind,  typical  and  different 
from  other  festivals  which  may  be 
held  elsewhere. 

A  gigantic  Christmas  tree 
mounted  on  Twin  Peaks,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  will  be 
erected  and  illuminated  during  the 
holiday  week,  which  not  only  will 
shine  a  splendor  of  great  hearted- 
ness,  but  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  observer. 

This  great  feat  will  lie  carried 
out  by  the  San  Francisco  Examin- 
er and  the  South  of  Market  Boys, 
Inf.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  men  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  the 
pioneers  of  that  famous  district 
and  whose  early  lives  were  spent 
"South  of  the  Slot".  The  district 
was  entirely  wiped  out  iu  the 
great  fire  of  1906  and  the  club  was 
organized  some  years  ago  to  keep 
alive  some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
old  home  district.  Many  of  the 
"boys"  have  become  factors  in 
world  affairs,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  our  own  David  Be- 
lasco  and  David  Warfield. 

This  brings  back  to  our  mind 
the  fact  that  Amandus  Fenkhaus- 
en  celebrated  Christmas  in  1850 
by  placing  the  first  Christmas  tree 
in  his  show  window  on  Kearny 
street.  It  was  on  a  rainy  day  in 
December.  1850,  when  he.  with  his 
wife,  looked  across  the  muddy 
street  at  still  muddier  shacks  and 
thought  of  home  and  how  they 
commemorated  this  anniversary. 
They  had  come  across  the  plains 
with  the  first  pioneers,  among 
whom  were  many  of  their  country- 
men, and  started  up  new  life  in 
the  desert  of  sand  dunes  that  later 
was  to  become  San  Francisco. 
They  had  high  hopes  aud  strong 
in  their  hearts  was  the  love  of  the 
fireside. 

So  Amandus  and  his  wife,  ani- 
mated by  remembrances  of  the 
Christmas  of  their  childhood,  set 
to  work  and  made  a  Christmas 
tree  of  tiny  branches  of  fir.  which 
had  been  destined  for  kindling- 
wood.  On  this  they  hung  orna- 
ments brought  all  the  way  from 
Hamburg,  put  candles  on  it,  and 
placed  the  illuminated  tree  in 
their  show  window.  Passersby 
stopped,  stared  and  gathered  to 
celebrate.    The  tree  brought  cheei 


to  all  lonely  men  far  from  home. 

Seventy-seven  years  have  pass- 
ed since  Amandus  Fenkhausen  in- 
troduced the  German  custom. 
From  a  little  hamlet  the  great 
city  of  San  Francisco  expanded 
and  spread  and  instead  of  that 
little  artificially-made  tree  of 
Fenkhausen 's,  thousands  of  trees 
from  the  forests  are  giving  proof 
of  the  esteemed  and  dignified 
German  custom,  but  we  can  safely 
state  no  Christmas  tree  through- 
out the  world  can  compare  with 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner- 
South  of  Market  Boys'  Inc.  tree 
in  magnificence  and  splendor  on 
Christmas   eve,    1927. 

"NOTE— Mr.  Amandus  Fenk- 
hausen became  one  of  our  leading 
wine  merchants  and  founded  the 
house  of  A.  Fenkhausen  &  Co., 
sole  agents  of  Old  Pioneer  Bour- 
bon whiskey,  414  Front  street. 
The  family  home  was  at  32-4  Gold- 
en Gate  avenue.  Mr.  Fenkhausen 
died  many  years  ago  and  was 
buried  in  the  romantic  and  well- 
kept  'Fenkhausen  Plot'  in  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery,  where  also  mem- 
bers- of  his  family  sleep. — A.  F. 
Wittig." 


HAS  ANYONE  AROUND  HERE 
SEEN  TOM  KELLY? 


Yes,  we  have  heard  from  Tom. 
He  is  now  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Kelly 
of  Chico.  Formerly,  during  the 
old  days  of  South  of  Market  St.. 
he  was  a  shining  light  in  the  so- 
cial, political  and  athletic  activi- 
ties of  the  district.  Now  he  is 
a  merchant  and  conducts  a  busi- 
ness in  Chico,  known  as  "The 
Fair".  He  worked  for  14  years 
for  0 'Conner  &  Moffatt,  starting 
in  as  a  cash  boy  and  rose  so  rap- 
idly in  the  business  world  that  a 
big  merchant  at  Santa  Cruz  en- 
gaged him.  and  he  left  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  tall  redwood  belt. 

He  was  the  organizer  and  first 
President  of  the  Palmetto  Club ; 
organized  the  Mutual  Baseball 
Club,  and  became  manager  and 
captain  of  the  team;  the  boys 
thought  so  well  of  his  ability  as 
an  oarsman  after  he  had  sculled 
around  Goat  Island  in  half-day 
that  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  contests,  they  twice  elected 
him  President  of  the  South  End 
Rowing  Club;  he  was  for  a  long 
time  head  of  the  Musie  Division 
of  the  old  3rd  Regiment  of  the 
National  Guard,  heading  the 
Drum  and  Rugle  Corps,  lie  has 
gone  down  in  the  military  his- 
tory  of   San   Francisco's  noblest 


heroes  of  the  National  Guard  as 
the  man  who  sounded  the  bugle 
for  the  regiment  to  charge  up 
Tripe  Hill,  during  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Santa  Cruz. 

As  a  youngster  he  headed  a 
gang  of  South  of  Market  boys, 
whose  habitat  was  around  the  old 
gas  reservoir  at  5th,  Howard  and 
Tehama  Sts.  Upon  many  occa- 
sions, while  Tom  and  his  boy 
friends  were  holding  the  old  brick 
wall  around  the  gas  tank  in  place, 
they  were  charged  by  Capts.  Dun- 
leavy  and  Spillane.  assisted  by  a 
posse  of  the  finest — consisting  of 
"Fatty"  Fay.  "Pat"  Minnehan, 
and  "Old  Man"  Coleman.  The 
boys  always  out-distanced  the 
enemy  by  reason  of  their  fleetness 
of  foot,  but  had  many  a  chase  over 
the  cobblestones  around  that 
neighborhood. 

Tom  was  a  very  talented  young 
man  in  his  youth,  and  frequented 
Dashaway  Hall.  American  Hall, 
and  many  notable  resorts,  where 
he  tripped  the  light  fantastic,  and 
dipped  the  dip  to  the  tune  of  the 
harmonica  and  accordeon.  In  fact, 
Tom  could  do  anything  but  sing. 

From  the  spelling  of  his  name 
you  will  easily  guess  that  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Irish  Kings,  and 
of  course,  a  Past  Grand  President 
of  the  Y.  M.  I.  but  if  you  saw  him 
in  a  minstrel  show  you  would  nev- 
er realize  that  he  could  daub  burnt 
cork  on  his  map  and  look  so  black 
and  tan;  on  one  occasion  he  head- 
ed the  greatest  minstrel  show 
given  South  of  Market,  at  Odd 
Fellows  Hall.  Charley  Read  and 
Billy  Emerson  tried  to  book  him 
for  an  interlocutor  but  Tom  said  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  "Wannamaker 
and  not  a  Lew  Dockstader,  and  re- 
fused the  contract. 

Since  seeking  rural  oblivion, 
Tom  has  become  a  bank  director, 
and.  of  course,  you  know  it  must 
be  the  Bank  of  Italy  he  is  connect- 
•  ed  with. 

Where  did  this  information 
about  Bugler  Kelly  come  from? 
Why  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
he  wrote  to  John  Quinn.  and  re- 
called all  we  have  writen  about 
him  here,  so  we  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  print  ir  for  the  old  tim- 
ers from  around  Fifth  and  How- 
ard to  read,  ami  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  recall  something 
worth  while  to  write  about  him. 
YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT!! 

—A.  P.  W. 


According  to  Frank  Sweeney,  a  wo- 
man may  have  a  smaller  stock  of 
words  than  a  man,  but  think  of  the 
turnover." 
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South  of  Market  Boy's  Impression  of  Europe 

By  Hugo  Ernst 


The  whole  picture  is  a  wonder- 
ful sight,  inspiring  one  to  greater 
efforts  and  renewed  hopes.  Such 
is  the  outward  presence  of  Vien- 
na, unchanged,  and,  as  I  held  it 
in  memory  from  my  last  visit 
there,  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
But  what  a  changed  Vienna  it  is. 
What  a  difference  in  conditions 
one  finds  upon  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  investigating 
the  commercial,  economic  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  city.  Gone  is  the 
glamor  of  the  Imperial  Vienna; 
gone  the  influence  of  the  dukes, 
princes,  counts  and  no-accounts, 
with  all  its  functions  and  celebra- 
tions. The  uniform,  once  so  prom- 
inently on  display,  and  so  all-pow- 
erful, has,  happily,  disappeared, 
and  in  its  place  has  arisen  a  dem- 
ocratic Austria;  democratic,  not 
only  in  its  form  of  government, 
but  democratic  also,  iu  the  senti- 
ment of  its  inhabitants.  No  more 
the  feudal,  arrogant,  domineering 
voice  of  the  highest  aristocracy, 
with  its  large  land  holdings ;  bold- 
ly and  unscrupulously  leading  the 
people  into  wars  and  misery,  with- 
out even  giving  them  a  chance  for 
an  expression  of  their  likes  or  dis- 
likes— but  the  self-asserting  spirit 
of  democracy,  giving  everybody  a 
right  and  a  chance  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  and  what  shall  be 
omitted.  Equal,  direct  and  secret 
votes  for  men  and  women,  thus 
giving  even  the  poorest  working 
man  or  woman  a  chance  to  have  a 
say  in  the  management  of  the 
country,  a  representation  in  par- 
liament, based,  not  on  the  corrupt, 
partial,  flexible  election  law, 
which  has  heretofore  always  been 
interpreted  against  the  interest  of 
the  masses,  but  based  on  propor- 
tional  representation,  thus  tfivine- 
even  the  smallest  minority  a 
chance  to  have  its  voice  heard  in 
the  halls  of  legislature. 

The  large,  luxurious  buildings, 
onee  the  residences  of  the  various 
dukes,  etc.,  are  now  being  oc- 
cupied as  government  offices,  of 
either  the  Stale  or  the  County. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic 
elected  representatives  of  the  par 

ious  political  subdivisions  (States, 

as  i le-\  an-  called  here),  and  the 
city  of  Vienna  is  considered  as 
one  State,  having  its  governor, 
who  is  also  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
a  separate  State  legislature.  The 


majority  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Republic  of  Austria,  and  conse- 
quently the  government  of  today, 
is  of  the  so-called  Christian-So- 
cialist party,  the  party  which  was 
at  the  helm  in  the  city  of  Vienna 
before  the  war,  up  until  the  revo- 
lution, which  wrote  "Finis"  to 
the  Hapsburgs  and  all  that  the 
Dynasty  implied.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  a  misnomer,  for  neither 
is  the  party  Christian  or  Socialist, 
as  one  of  the  principle  doctrines 
of  the  party  was  anti-Semitism, 
and  social  they  were,  only  at  of- 
ficial functions,  when  the  taxpay- 
ers had  to  foot  the  bills.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  party,  however,  is 
only  a  few  votes,  so  that  they 
have  to  form  coalitions  in  order  to 
keep  in  office,  and  at  the  recent 
elections  in  Austria,  the  Socialist 
party  polled  just  two  votes  less 
than  the  combined  votes  of  all 
other  parties  together,  so  that  the 
reactionary  spirit  of  the  parlia- 
ment is  kept  in  proper  check.  The 
government  of  the  city  of  Vienna 
proper,  however,  is  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Socialists  who 
control  8  per  cent  of  the  votes  in 
the  council,  having  also  a  Socialist 
Mayor  and  all  the  other  important 
city  officials.  On  the  proportional 
representation  plan  which  I  have 
mentioned  before  the  first  Ass't 
.Mayor  belongs  to  the  other  party 
so  that  even  there  the  minority. 
though  very  small,  has  an  import- 
ant representative. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  what 
wonderful  improvements  w  e  r  e 
brought  about  by  that  city  ad- 
ministration in  I  he  short  space  of 
time  it,  has  been  in  power  in  Vi- 
enna. To  enumerate  all  the  im- 
provements and  innovations  now 
operating  Eor  the  benefil  of  the 
workers  in  Vienna  would  lie,  I 
leai-,  to  tax  the  patience  of  the 
readers  ion  much,  but  I  will  brief- 
ly ninil  ion  a  few  of  them,  so  thai 
vim  may  get  an  idea  of  just  >.-  hat 
is  w  hat: 

In  the  line  of  education  for  in 
stance,  thej  have  multiplied  the 
Schools  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
overcrowded     conditions     in      the 

public  schools,   heretofore   a   ser 
ions  drawback,  have  been  to  the 

Largest       part      eliminated.        Now 

schoolhouses  may  be  round  every 

where,  and  particularly  in  the  ilis- 
inhabited   by   the   workers, 


where  now  the  children  may  build 
up  their  minds  as  well  as  their 
bodies,  in  healthy,  sanitary  sur- 
roundings under  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  the  best  talent 
available  for  said  purpose.  There 
was  erected  a  university  for  so- 
cial education,  free  to  all  who 
may  be  accommodated  in  it.  There 
is  taught  rhetoric,  economics,  so- 
cialism, agriculture,  industrial  ac- 
chievements,  etc.,  and  all  is  free — 
no  tuition  charged — and  dorma- 
tories  are  provided  for  the  stu- 
dents. All  of  that,  including  sal- 
aries to  the  highest  grade  of  teach- 
ers, is  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Socialist  Party.  The 
teachers  are  leaders  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  professors  of  uni- 
versities or  high  schools,  which 
have  been  loaned  to  the  city  for 
that  particular  purpose.  The  the- 
oretical course  is  of  six  months 
duration,  after  which  they  are  as- 
signed to  some  labor  'organiza- 
tion for  further  practical  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  houses  a  very 
jirogressive  step  has  been  taken, 
by  having  built  by  the  city,  groups 
of  houses,  with  community  play- 
grounds for  the  children  in  the 
center  of  a  group  of  houses.  These 
dwellings  are  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  and  are 
strictly  up-to-date.  The  rent  is 
nominal,  just  enough  to  cover  the 
upkeep  and  ammortization  of  the 
houses,  and  no  one  but  workers 
are  permitted  as  tenants.  Fifty 
thousand  of  these  houses  have 
been  built,  and  more  are  to  come. 
Schools  are  invariably  ahvays  in 
the  neighborhood,  so  that  the 
children  will  not  have  far  to  go 
I'm-  their  education.  The  building 
of  these  homes  accomplished  a 
two-fold  purpose.  First,  it  provid- 
ed so  many  workers  with  clean, 
wholesome,  sanitary  homes  at  a 
reasonable  rent,  and  secondly,  it 
pul  so  many  men  to  work,  thereby 
relieving  the  acute  unemployment 
situation  in  Vienna. 

They  have  public  institutions 
Eor  the  care  of  children.  Every 
day  so  many  children  lose  them- 
selves in  the  city  of  Vienna,  and 
w  hen  so  found,  they  are  taken  care 
of  in  these  institutions  until 
claimed  by  the  parents.  While 
(Continued   OH    Page   IS) 
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"Billee"  Wynn  says,  "one  reason 
murderers  are  rarely  hung  in  America 
is  that  juries  are." 

*  *         * 

Dr.  W.  A.  Blanck  maintains  that 
America's  new  diplomatic  slogan  is: 
"Say  it  with  flyers." 

*  *         * 

A.  Borkheim  says  this  is  the  season 
when  no  man  should  be  criticized  for 
the  necktie  he  wears. 

According  to  Frank  Grimes  the  only 
men  whose  political  opinions  differ 
widely  are  those  who  belong  to  the 
same  party. 

*  *         * 

Some  say  the  homes  are  failing  :n 
their  greatest  duty,  but  at  least,  says 
Luke  Fay,  they  keep  places  open  where 
the  children  can  come  home  to  sleep. 

*  *         * 

J.  J.   O'Leary  says  the  modern  kit- 
chen equipment  makes  cooking  a  sim- 
1  pie  and  easy  business  for  the  woman 
who    happens    to    be    an    expert    ma- 
chinist. 

According  to  Gene  Casserley,  civil- 
ization has  contrived  to  refine  every- 
thing about  petroleum  except  its  meth- 
ods. 

*  *         * 

Win,  O'Connell  says  waves  of  pros- 
perity, to  the  spendthrift,  are  gener- 
ally breakers. 

*  *         * 

What  the  world  needs  most,  says  J. 
F.  O'Leary,  is  a  limitation  of  Ambi- 
tion Conference. 

*  *         * 

Will  Bonsor  says  "Doughboys"  is  an 
excellent  name,  except  that  they 
weren't  boys  and  weren't  the  ones  that 
got  the  dough. 

*  *         * 

John  McNaughton  says  even  in  the 
old  days  a  lot  of  fellows  kissed  the 
bride,  but  not  so  many  before  the  cere- 
mony. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Joe  McTigue,  the  next 
world  war  will  be  with  insects,  and  it 
will  certainly  look  queer  to  see  the 
howitzers  firing  eight-inch  mothballs. 

*  *         * 

Phil  Kennedy  says  some  families  go 
right  on  spending  money  for  beefsteak 
and  flour  when  they  haven't  a  fur 
coat  on  the  premises. 


Robert  L.  Nyland  says  that  maybe 
it  was  a  Prohibitionist  who  suggested 
eliminating  the  donkey  as  the  Demo- 
cratic emblem,  on  the  ground  that  a 
donkey  has  a  kick. 

*  *         * 

According  to  "Jimmie"  Conlan, 
among  the  ailments  that  are  conveyed 
from  dogs  to  man  is  insomnia.  Some 
people  get  it  from  the  dog  next  door. 

*  *         * 

Mike  Doyle  insists  that  an  excellent 
time  to  win  freedom  by  means  of  good 
behavior  is  before  you  go  to  jail. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Bill  Granfield,  you  can 
learn  good  English  by  mail. 

*  *         * 

Geo.  Watson  says  you  can't  choose 
your  ancestors,  but  that's  fair  enough. 
They  probably  wouldn't  have  chosen 
you. 

*  *         * 

James  Dhue  says,  one  Mexican  gen- 
eral escaped  by  changing  the  color  of 
his  hair  and  whiskers.  It  was  dye  or 
die  for  him. 

J.  B.  Carpenter  says  the  only  thing 
that  will  put  the  blind  pig  out  of  busi- 
ness will  be  the  squeal. 

*  t         * 

Bill  Crowley  says  sports  make  a 
hardy  nation.  You  build  up  a  lot  of 
resistance  sitting  on  a  cold  step  of 
concrete. 

Jim  Kerr  was  much  perturbed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  "Boys",  Inc., 
when  one  of  the  members  asked  him 
to  name  the  first  man  on  earth.  "Why, 
Adam,  of  course,"  said  Jim,  "Don't 
you  read  the  Bible?"  "I  do,"  said 
the  member,  "but  there's  a  fellow  in 
the  Bible  ahead  of  Adam."  "Who's 
that?"  said  Jim.  "Chap.  I,"  replied 
his  fellow  member,  "and  there's  still 
another  ahead  of  him.  Look  on  the 
title  page,  and  you'll  see  something 
about  the  'Original  Hebrew'."  With 
that  Jim  quit  arguing  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

*  *         * 

According  to  Jamie  Aiken,  waves  of 
prosperity,  to  the  spendthrift,  are  gen- 
erally breakers. 

*  *         * 

Joe  Hotter  says  the  old-fashioned 
girls  who  used  to  go  in  for  frills  are 
now  coming  out  strongly  for  thrills. 


"Doughboys",  eays  Tom  Hickey,  "is 
an  excellent  name,  except  that  they 
weren't  boys  and  weren't  the  ones  that 
got  the  dough". 

*  *         * 

Gus  Pratt  insists  that  the  con- 
trolling argument  for  Federal  inherit- 
ance tax  is  that  "dead  men  can't 
vote". 

*  *         * 

Our  worthy  President  believes  Sci- 
entists who  are  searching  for  lost 
civilizations  should  visit  some  of  our 
traffic  centers. 

John  A.  Hannay  says  that  even  in 
Bible  times  it  was  customary  to  anoint 
the  head  with  oil,  but  not  by  crawling 
under  the  car. 

Pete  Maloney  contends  that  even  la 
the  olden  times  a  lot  of  fellows  kissed 
the  bride,  but  not  so  many  before  the 
ceremony. 

*  *         * 

Hugo  Ernst  was  recently  asked  to 
give  a  well-known  date  in  history,  and 
he  responded — "Anthony's  with  Cleo- 
patra." 

Tommy  Hawkins  was  talking  with 
a  lady  friend  about  modern  music  and 
dancing,  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  remarks  she  ejaculated 
that  she  didn't  like  dancing  to  jazz. 
She  said,  "It's  nothing  but  hugging 
set  to  music".  "Well",  says  Tommy, 
"What  is  there  about  that  that  you 
didn't  like?"    Says  she,  "  The  music". 

*  *         * 

Jim  Gallagher,  after  reading  in  the 
paper  that  an  American  had  left  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune  to  a  lawyer,  sug- 
gests that  if  others  did  likewise,  a 
lot  of  time  would  be  saved. 

*  *        * 

Tom  Maloney,  when  asked  the  other 
night  "How  many  natural  magnets 
there  were?"  replied  "two — blonde  and 
brunette". 

*  *         * 

Forgive  and  forget  sounds  well,  but 
Tommy  Murphy,  maintains  the  most 
prevalent  passion  possessed  by  many 
of  our  companions  these  days  is  that 
they  are  out  for  getting  more  than 
for  giving. 
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GEO.  W.  PATERSON 

There's  a  memory  trail  that 
winds  away 

From  someone's  heart  to 
yours  today — 

A 'friendly  trail  of  tender 
thoughts, 

All  fragrant  with  forget- 
me-nots  ; 

Across  the  miles,  with 
friendship  true, 

I  take  the  memory  trail 
to  you. 

And  so  in  this  review  we  aim  to 
recall  to  your  minds  the  names  of 
some  of  the  purveyors  of  meats 
that  flourished  in  your  respective 
neighborhoods  some  25  years  ago. 
There  was  Louis  Werner  who  was 
located  at  810  Bryant  St.,  and 
Robert  Wannenmacher,  whose  es- 
tablishment was  at  171  4th  St. 
George  Valianos  held  forth  at  30o 
4th  St.  Then  there  was  the  Tassi 
Bros  who  dispensed  their  wares 
at  245  5th  St.  At  486  8th  St.  was 
where  John  A.  Sweeney  dispensed 
his  meats.  At  236  6th  St.,  Messrs. 
Stone  and  Ecklon  were  located. 
Edward  H.  Smiddy's  store  was  at 
843  Bryant  St.,  and  Aaron  Shen- 
son  did  a  thriving  business  at  955 
Folsom  St. 

A  popular  center  was  the  shop 
run  by  Thomas  McKeon  at  1135 
Folsom  St.  Moses  A.  Marcowitz 
ran  a  Kosher  shop  at  1044y2  How- 
ard St.  John  J.  Mahlstedt  held 
forth  at  322  Folsom  St.  Isaac 
Shapiro  ran  a  shop  at  937  Folsom 
St.,  and  at  220  6th  St.  Joseph 
Seyner  flourished  in  those  pros- 
perous days  before  the  fire. 
Wayle  A.  Samuel  had  an  estab- 
lishment at  118  7th  St.  Charlie 
Rossow  was  at  258  3rd  St.  Rosen- 
berg Bros,  held  forth  at  1104  Fol 
som  St.  Carlo  Romani's  place  was 
at  871  Mission  St. 

Away  down  at  50  Steuart  St.  is 
where  Roberts  and  Tuft  had  their 
shop.  Charles  Reigelhuth  had  a 
rather  pretentious  shop  at  432  3rd 
St.    At  513  Bryant  St.  a  party  by 


the  name  of  Charles  H.  Rick  held 
forth.  John  A.  Oswald  did  quite 
a  thriving  business  at  127  2nd  St. 
John  Hayden  had  two  stores — one 
at  120  9th  St.  and  another  at  555 
7th  St. ;  and  he  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  butcher  business  in  both 
neighborhoods. 

Walter  J.  Noonan  was  located 
at  203  1st  St.    John  M.  Nowlan's 
second  shop  was  located  at  25  6th 
St. — the  other  was  north  of  Mar- 
ket St.    Louis  H.  Newroth's  shop 
was  at  231  4th  St.    Jas.  J.  Loon- 
ey  ran  a  shop  at  301 1st  St.  James 
Nelson  did  a  thriving  business  at 
339  4th  St.     Then  there  was  John 
J.  Murphy  who  was  located  at  330 
6th  St.     Muller  &  Vocke  did  well 
at   328  3rd  St.     Two  blocks  fur- 
ther  down — to   be   exact,   at   544 
3rd    St.,    was    where    Alfred    W. 
Morgenstern  held  forth ;  and  be- 
lieve   us    he    did    some    business. 
Messrs.   Martinelli  and  Von  Soo- 
sten  were  the  popular  guys  at  953 
Bryant  St.     Joseph  Affolter  was 
the  one  that  occupied  the  premises 
at  125  3rd  St.    J.  F.  Lapp  &  Son 
were  the  proprietors  of  the  shop 
then  located  at  391  6th  St.    At  133 
6th  St..  Andrew  Ansine  held  forth. 
Alphonse  Astorg  was  located  at 
108  5th  St.     Then  there  was  John 
B.  Landers  who  did  a  prosperous 
business   at   352   5th   St.     On   the 
N.  W.  corner  of  2nd  and  Bryant 
Sts.  was  the  establishment  run  by 
.Messrs.    Eunnecke    and    Frische. 
You  who  lived  down  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Brannan  and  2nd  Sts.  will 
no  doubt  recollect  Frank  Bellezer 
who  was  located  at   305  Bran  nan 
St.     Freda   Bohni   ran   a   simp   of 
her  own  accord  at  1113  Folsom  St. 
Then  there   was  a   party   by   the 
name  of  John  E.  Burkard  who  had 
a  shop  at  412  3rd  St. 

On  the  south  side  of  Market  St. 
at  No.  41,  was  located  F.  II.  Finke 
&  Co.'s  place.  James  I'..  Gaffney 
rail  a  shop  at  1355  Folsom  St. 
Then  there  was  Charlie  Oiovanetti 
who  held  forth  at  244  4th  St.  At 
576  Howard  St.  was  an  establish- 
ment presided  over  by  one  called 
Abraham  (Joldmeyer.  William 
Green  was  the  presiding  genius 
then  at  1156  Mission  St.  G.  Caz- 
eres  ran  a  shop  at  387  5th  St.  in 
the  third  block  of  3rd  St.,  viz.:  at 


No.  237,  David  M.  Dickson's  em- 
porium was  located. 

About  the  same  time  Emil  Di 
Vecchio  ran  a  shop  at  23  9th  St. 
At  727  Market  St.  is  where  a  firm 
by  the  name  of  Hammond  &  Brod 
held  forth.  August  Hildebrand 
did  a  very  nice  business  at  152 
7th  St.  and  so  did  W.  S.  Higgins 
&  Co.,  then  located  at  44  7th  St. 
At  735  Market  St.,  Hoffman  & 
Woenne  did  a  land-office  business 
in  meats.  The  headquarters  of 
Frederick  Hummel  was  338  6th 
St.  Simon  Kafka  held  forth  at 
209  6th  St. 

David  F.  Kenney  was  located  at 
495  4th  St..  and  Frederick  W. 
Klevesahl  did  a  good  business  at 
865  Bryant  St.  Then  there  was 
George  E.  Dodge  &  Co.  who  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  meat  business  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood  and 
their  place  of  business  was  located 
at  104  Steuart  St.  Then  there 
was  Dennis  J.  Lally  who  did  an 
elegant  business  at  206  11th  St. 

We  will  now  try  to  recall  to 
your  memory  a  number  of  retail 
shoe  stores  that  either  flourished 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood 
or  in  which  you  traded  or  visited 
when  your  ''sole"  was  in  need  of 
regeneration  some  25  years  ago. 

We  recollect  very  well  one  that 
was  located  at  132  6th  St.  and 
was  run  by  Emil  Alkus.  You 
must  remember,  also,  that  one  con- 
ducted by  the  Deasy  brothers  and 
located  at  20  6th  St.  Further 
down  6th  St.  there  was  the  store 
run  by  Philip  Epstein  at  No.  289. 
Further  down  still — to  be  exact, 
at  538  6th  St. — there  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  Louis  Globenfelt. 
But  hold  on,  just  a  minute,  we 
forgol  to  mention  the  one  in  the 
next  block  located  at  410%  and 
run   by   William  P.  McGinty. 

Now  let  us  see  if  there  were 
any  others  on  Sixth  St.  while  go- 
me; back  towards  Market  St.  Oh. 
yes!  there  was  Sax  Morris'  place 
at  392  6th  St.  and  that  conducted 
by  H.  Wolf  and  brother  at  210  6th 
St.  and  in  the  first  block,  the  one 
run  by  .1.  M.  Sweeney  &  Sons  at 
No.  37.  Golly,  folks,  you  know 
we  almost  forgot  Joe  Shapiro's 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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the  Past 


By  James  H.  Roxburgh 


This  is  a  continuation  of  Fourth 
street,  beginning  at  Mission,  and 
going  toward  Long  Bridge.  At 
the  Southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Mission  was  R.  J.  Green's  sta- 
ble ;  109  Fourth,  Mrs.  M.  Gries  had 
a  millinery  store ;  Lewis  &  Steven- 
son's  butcher  shop;  117,  John  Hal- 
liday  fruit  store ;  123,  John  Lid- 
dy's  shoe  store;  121,  Adam  Koch, 
glassware;  127,  M.  H.  Quinn's  hat 
store;  135,  John  Hoey,  furniture 
man,  made  the  famous  Hoey  sofa 
and  folding  bed;  135,  H.  B.  Bux- 
ton &  Co.,  grocers;  139,  Hubbard 
House,  H.  Adams,  proprietor ;  Kut- 
ner  's  cigar  store ;  John  Huck  fruit 
store;  Bogio  &  Leturc,  French 
liquor  store.  Northeast  corner 
Fourth  and  Howard,  Mrs.  Mary 
Keeler,  lodgings;  at  140,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Plunkett  had  a  millinery 
store.  West  side,  Glynn's  saloon, 
southwest  corner  4th  and  Mission ; 
next  door,  California  Hat  Works; 
then  Sam  Jacobs,  tailor;  Otto 
Lemeke,  the  barber;  then  John 
Bader's  saloon  at  126;  Hugh  Mc- 
Glinn  had  a  stable  at  110;  Thos. 
Casey  sold  stoves  at  106;  next 
door,  Mrs.  James  Bannon  had 
roomers;  then  Mrs.  Merrill,  with 
furnished  rooms;  Fitzpatrick  & 
O'Brien,  grocers,  at  4th  and  Min- 
na; then  Bornstein  Bros.,  gents 
furnishings ;  then  Golden  Gate  Ho- 
tel, Leonard  Schnutenhaus,  pro- 
prietor; McGuigan  &  Yardi,  gents' 
furnishings ;  William  Mayhew, 
druggist;  E.  Corkery,  dry  goods; 
Milloglau  &  Dabovich,  restau- 
rant; S.  H.  Roberts,  dentist;  G. 
Moening,  hardware ;  J.  Glass,  hats 
and  caps;  Painter  and  Calvert, 
druggists,  were  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Howard. 

On  the  east  side  of  Fourth,  from 
Howard  to  Folsom,  first  came 
Jacob  Albach,  stoves  and  plumb- 
ing; next,  Mrs.  B.  Fegan,  fur- 
nished rooms ;  next  door,  Isaac 
Michel  had  a  clothing  store ;  then 
M.  Campbell 's  grocery ;  next,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Bosquet,  cleaning  and  dye- 
ing ;  then  Wm.  M.  Clark,  saloon ; 
then  came  T.  D.  Sullivan,  grocer; 
then  B.  J.  Wulf,  painter;  Fred 
Doderer,  pork  packer;  George 
Haub,  dairy  produce ;  then  E.  Hig- 
ham,  sewing  machines;  Howell 
and  Bowman,  stationers;  and  M. 


Happ,  tailor;  at  121,  John  J. 
Cooney,  painter;  131,  L.  Geggus, 
the  butcher;  at  123  was  A.  Mea- 
eham;  on  the  corner  of  4th  and 
Howard  was  Miles  &  Sweeney, 
candy  store ;  then  Weindorf  &  Co. 
fruit  store;  then  N.  Wappel's  res- 
taurant; then  Misses  Gagen  and 
Dunning,  milliners;  then  George 
Levy,  shirt  maker;  then  Misses 
Bollard  and  Guigan,  milliners; 
Robert  Clifford,  butcher;  next, 
Runge  and  Lakeman,  grocers; 
Albert  Boltz,  restaurant;  D.  Dra- 
dy,  picture  frames;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Davis,  hairdresser;  John  Foley 
had  an  express  wagon  on  the  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Folsom;  S.  Gillan, 
grocer ;  Hop  Lee  had  a  laundry  at 
236  Fourth.  Northeast  corner, 
Fourth  and  Folsom,  was  Charles 
Cuthbert,  the  whitener;  ,at  233 
P.  A.  McDonald  sold  cake. 

Crossing  Folsom,  and  going 
down  the  east  side,  we  meet  Dooy- 
ley  &  Boylan,  saloon,  Fourth  and 
Louisa ;  then  came  S.  G.  Williams, 
junk  dealer;  several  doors  below 
was  the  butcher  shop  of  J.  G. 
Shyne,  where  Gus  Pratt  used  to 
put  the  corn  in  the  corned  beef 
during  the  week.  You  ought  to 
see  Gus  when  he  was  a  kid  with 
the  butcher  basket  on  his  arm  de- 
livering corned  beef  and  a  big 
head  of  cabbage  to  Shyne 's  best 
customers;  on  the  corner  of  4th 
and  Clara,  Marcus  Albers  had  a 
grocery;  at  347,  Mrs.  Ellen  Gray 
had  roomers;  then  came  Edward 
McStay's  grocery.  Now,  starting 
on  the  west  side  on  the  corner  of 
Folsom  was  the  office  of  the  North 
Beach  and  Mission  R.  R.  Co.,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Folsom  and 
Fourth  street  line,  where  the  con- 
ductors used  to  turn  in  their  re- 
ceipts for  the  trip ;  this  was  on  the 
Folsom  street  side,  while  on  the 
Fourth  street  side  at  300  and  302. 
Pierce  Wran  had  a  lodging  house  ; 
next  came  Schnitzer  and  Abra- 
ham, cigar  dealers ;  at  336,  E.  Mc- 
Kay had  a  shoe  store ;  then  came 
Thos.  Drady,  the  tailor;  then  Kate 
Gillespie,  with  a  toy  shop;  then 
came  Thomas  Kiernan's  shoe 
store;  next,  F.  O.  Cornelius,  the 
watchmaker;  then  N.  1'asswaqua 
with  his  fruit  store.  Crossing 
Harrison,  on  the  East,  close  to  the 


JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH 

corner  was  McAuliffe  &  Leonard, 
junk  dealers;  next  door,  Lum  Sing 
had  a  Chinese  laundry ;  then  came 
Morris  Folk  with  a  clothing  store ; 
upstairs  lived  Emily  Traften,  a 
music  teacher ;  corner  4th  and  Per- 
ry, Jacob  Buss  had  a  grocery;  at 
429  H.  W.  Sockum  had  a  fruit 
store;  at  447  A.  Giessenkirchen 
made  picture  frames;  on  the  west 
side,  corner  of  Harrison,  was  S. 
Harris,  cigar  store ;  then  A.  F. 
Asher's  clothing  store;  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Perry,  Hay- 
den  and  O'Brien  had  a  butcher 
shop;  across  Perry  street,  Flynn 
&  McMahon  had  a  saloon;  next 
door,  F.  H.  Elwood  had  a  fruit 
store.  Now  we  come  to  Silver 
street;  in  the  brick  building  on 
the  corner  was  the  Cornell  Watch 
Co.,  whose  advertisement  I  have 
attached : 

CORNELL  WATCH  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Stem  and  Key  Winding  Watches 

WEST   SIDE   OF  FOURTH    STREET 

Bet.  Harrison   and  Bryant  San  Francisco 

President— PAUL   CORNELL 

Vice-President— OLrVER   ELDRIDGE 

Treasurer— BANK    OF    CALIFORNIA 

Secretary— HENRY    COX 

TrusteeB 

JOHN  PARROTT  PETER  DONAHUE 

PAUL   CORNELL  OLIVER  ELDRIDGE 

WILLIAM   NORRIS 

Possibly  some  of  the  boys  re- 
member when  watches  were  made 
here,  as  I  understand  the  life  of 
this  firm  was  very  short  on  ac- 
count of  labor  trouble  through  an 
attempt  to  introduce  Chinese  la- 
bor. 

Someone  told  me  that  Capt.  Mc- 
Gee  used  to  handle  the  hay  burn- 
ers for  McDonald  ;  that  was  before 
McDonald  moved  around  on  Fol- 
som street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth.  It  was  here,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  Joe  O'Brien  was  the 
Cheffoneer  in  charge  of  the  Bar- 
ley motors;  that  was  before  Henry 
(Continued  on   Page  13) 
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GAVIN  McNAB 


Democracy's  Great  Leader 
Passes  On 


As  the  old  year  was  drawing 
lo  a  close,  Gavin  McNab,  a  great 
figure  in  San  Francisco  life  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  in  every 
civic    project,    answered    his    final 

summons,  lie  died  at  his  desk, 
a  fitlhitf  close  for  a  man  who  lias 
always  been  in  harness,  in  the 
in  ids)  of  the  fighl  for  a  belter  city 

and  better,  government. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  actively 
engaged  in  the  constanl  work  and 
labor  of  his  calling,  true  to  his 
clients,  and  faithful  to  his  fellow- 
man,  he  passed  on  in  the  surround- 
ings and  performing  the  tasks  he 
loved  so  well,  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  his  clients. 

For  many  years  he  headed  the 
organizations — State  and  Munici- 
pal of  the  greal  Democratic  par- 
ty. I le  was  known  nationally  for 
his  political  genius  and  sterling 
qualities  of  manhood,  lie  num- 
bered t  h  0  ii  s  a  n  d  s  of  friends 
throughout  the  nation,  and  never 
failed  to  answer  their  call  for 
help. 

.Many  of  our  prominent  politi- 
cians in  San  Francisco  owe  their 

rise  in  political  preferment  and 
fortune  to  his  aid  and  unswerving 


loyalty. 

lie  was  not  a  member  of  many 
organizations  but  was  an  honored 
member  of  the  South  of  Market 
I  Soys,  [nc,  and  many  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's leaders  and  many  of  our 
city's  almost  unknown  ci;tizens 
will  mourn   his  passing. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Since  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1927,  the  following  named 
brothers  of  our  association  have 
passed  to  their  last  reward.  We 
will  miss  their  kindly  presence 
and  no  longer  hear  their  merry 
laughter,  but  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

P.  J.  KELLEHER,  December  2, 
1927. 

JOHN  J.  KRETZMER,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1927. 

JOHN  J.  ROBERTS,  December 
10,  1927. 

HUGH  A.  McCARTE,  December 
Ki,  1927. 

GAVIN  McNAB,  December  27, 

1927. 

HENRY  WEIDEMAN,  January 
2,  L928. 
HENRY  J.  DITTLE.  January  2, 

1928. 


The  following  named  brothers 
have  been  reported  as  ill. 

Ben  Sheridan,  Frank  Crowe,  Sr., 
Harry  Wolff,  John  A.  O'Connell, 
Richard  Bucking,  Sam  Morgan. 


P.  J.  KELLEHER 


A  Notable  Citizen  Answers  His 
Final  Summons 


The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
lost  a  prominent  member  of  the 
organization,  on  the  death  of  P.  J. 
Kelleher.  Bro.  Kelleher  was  a 
noted  dancer  and  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Societies 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was  for 
many  years  in  business  in  San 
Francisco,  and  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all.  He  was  associated 
in  business  with  Bro.  John  M. 
Heffernan,  a  member  of  our  organ- 
ization, who  passed  on  a  few 
months  ago. 

He  was  known  not  onlj'  as  a 
dancer,  but  as  the  "Irish  Tailor", 
and  as  a  man  of  consequence  and 
good-standing  in  this  community. 

For  more  than  a  year  Bro.  Kel- 
leher had  been  in  ill-health.  bu1 
lately  he  seemed  to  be  regaining 
his  old-time  vim,  when  he  was 
suddenly  called.  His  passing  was 
a  surprise  to  many  of  his  friends, 
who  were  a  legion,  and  it  is  with 
much  regret  that  we  announce  his 
death. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  initiated  into  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. : 

Emil  G.  Buchner,  1538  47th 
avenue. 

Guy  Daggett,  91  San  Franbank 
street. 

Charles  A.  Franklin,  1318  Page 
street. 

William  Forbes.  1181  Dolores 
street. 

John  II.  (iilmore. 

.John  .1.  Lyon,  780  Post,  street. 

David  Schwartz,  1943  Lyon 
street. 

James  J.  Toohey,  344  Jones 
street. 
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discovered  the  Ford  and  baxley 
motors  or  hay  burners  were  of 
little  use.  Now,  let  me  say  a  word 
regarding  coke  and  its  use.  Coke 
was  obtained  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gas  Co.  at  First  and  Howard, 
who  made  illuminating  gas  from 
coal;  after  the  gas  was  extracted 
from  the  coal,  what  was  left  was 
known  as  coke  and  was  sold  to 
Chinese  laundries  for  heating 
their  stoves,  on  which  were  heated 
the  irons  for  ironing  our  stiff  bos- 
omed shirts  and  ma's  dresses  and 
uuderskirts,  for  in  those  days, 
nearly  everyone  patronized  the 
Chink.  Coke,  when  wet  and 
placed  in  the  stoves  used  by  the 
Chinese,  gave  an  intense  heat  and 
heated  the  stoves  red  hot,  and  it 
was  at  such  a  time  that  the  bad 
boys  would  sneak  into  the  Chinese 
wash  house,  say  "Hello  John", 
throw  some  red  pepper  on  the  red 
hot  stove,  then  run  out  and  watch 
the  Chinks  come  streaming  out 
sneezing  their  heads  off,  but  that 
was  only  done  by  naughty  boys, 
you  know. 

Some  of  the  families  South  of 
Market  used  to  burn  coke.  You 
could  get  a  sugar  barrel  full  for 
50  cents,  but  it  is  not  used  now 
except  by  the  foundries  for  smelt- 
ing, and  has  to  be  imported. 

Now  that  I  have  said  a  few 
words  about  coke,  watches  and 
naughty  boys  who  used  to  worry 
the  Chinks,  I  want  to  just  say  a 
word  about  the  other  good  boys 
who  lived  South  of  Market  in 
those  days,  so  am  starting  with 
the  boys  who  worked  in  Payne's 
Bolt  Works ;  this  list  was  given  me 
by  one  of  the  men  who  worked 
there  and  should  be  authentic; 
two  or  three  of  them  belong  to  the 
South  of  Market  Boys. 

W  hen  I  first  remembered 
Payne's  Bolt  Works,  they  were  at 
109  Mission  street,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Spear,  and  were  owned  and 
operated  by  John  and  William 
Payne,  and  were  advertised  as  the 
California  Bolt  and  Nut  Works. 
They  later  moved  to  Howard  street 
near  First.  Here  are  some  of  the 
boys  who  worked  there:  First 
come  the  Bolt  Headers,  Jim  Hig- 
gins,  Ed  Delahanty,  Mike  Claffey 
and  Jack  Bell;  next,  the  black- 
smiths were  Tom  Topping,  Joe 
Partridge,  and  Noah  Payne,  a  son 
of  one  of  the  original  proprietors ; 
next  came  the  bolt  cutters,  Jim 
Looney,  Arthur  Marks,  Arthur 
Newman,  John  Newman,  Joe  New- 
man, Tom  Parker,  Jim  Nash,  Tom 


Delahanty,  Bill  Moffat,  Ambrose 
Partridge,  George  Delahanty,  Jim 
Dunleavy,  Jim  Griffin,  John  Grif- 
fin ;  Jack  Reynolds  used  to  be  the 
foreman,  but  he  left  and  is  now 
foreman  with  the  American  Can 
Co.,  so  Eugene  Riley  is  now  fore- 
man. Benny  Doran,  Butsy  Hor- 
gern,  Gus  Schriber  and  Dave 
Rutherford  were  the  tool  makers, 
and  Ed  Kelly  was  the  engineer. 

On  the  Northwest  corner  of 
First  and  Howard  was  a  saloon, 
and  next  door,  on  Howard  street, 
was  a  boarding  house  run  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Keegan;  if 
you  secured  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  had  no  money,  this  good 
old  Irishman  would  trust  you  till 
you  were  paid. 

Now  here  is  a  list  of  the  wharf- 
ingers who  had  charge  of  the 
wharves  south  of  Market  in  the 
other  days  of  long  ago :  B.  T. 
Bradley,  Market  street  wharf ;  this 
wharf  extended  out  quite  a  dis- 
tance into  the  bay  and  I  remem- 
ber seeing  the  shy  "Two  Broth- 
ers" laying  along  the  north  side 
of  the  wharf.  This  vessel  was  con- 
sidered at  that  time  the  largest 
American  vessel  afloat  and  had 
formerly  been  a  blockade  runner 
during  the  war  of  1861-1865 ;  she 
had  been  presented  to  the  United 
States  government  by  William  K. 
Vanderbilt. 

George  Coffin  was  in  charge  of 
Mission  street  wharf;  W.  C.  Con- 
nell  at  HathawTay's  wharf.  W.  C. 
Cornell,  Spear  and  Bryant;  Geo. 
Cox,  in  charge  of  Main  street 
wharf;  Prentice  Crowell,  Beale 
street;  L.  B.  Edwards,  Howard 
street ;  John  Phillips,  Berry  street ; 
George  S.  Rathbone,  Folsom 
street;  G.  C.  Swanson,  Market 
street;  and  Peter  M.  Vigoureux, 
P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.  These  men  served 
in  the  capacity  of  wharfingers  at 
the  various  wharves  south  of  Mar- 
ket some  years  before  Jim  Kerr 
went  to  work  down  at  the  front 
for  the  State  Harbor  Commission- 


A  PLEA  FOR  PROGRESS 
FOR  1928 


Quite  recently  "Gene"  Sullivan  was 
seen  with  his  nose  buried  in  a  new 
novel  he  was  reading  and  when  asked 
what  his  opinion  of  it  was,  said:  "It 
was  pretty  dull."  Continuing,  he  said: 
"It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  soldier 
to  wear  over  his  heart  when  going 
into  battle".  When  his  auditor  asked 
him  "Why?"  He  replied:  "Well,  if  a 
bullet  struck  that  book  it  would  never 
so  past  the  first  chapter". 


The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
as  an  organization,  is  now  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence.  The* 
association,  founded  purely  on 
sentiment  and  friendship  and  the 
memory  of  the  old  days  south  of 
the  slot,  has  progressed  wonder- 
fully, in  fact  it  has  made  more 
progress  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  There  are 
no  material  benefits  to  be  obtained 
by  having  a  membership  in  the 
association,  except  the  purest  of 
fraternal  feeling  and  good-fellow- 
ship, yet  hundreds  have  come  into 
the  fold.  There  is  no  secret  work 
connected  with  it,  but  the  boys 
get  together  once  a  month  and  re- 
new old  acquaintances  and  friend- 
ship, and  have  a  good  time  enter- 
taining one  another  with  stories 
of  their  boyhood,  and  escapades 
of  their  youth  and  early  manhood. 
Can  you  name  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  association  built  upon  such 
a  slender  foundation  that  equals 
it,  either  in  fraternal  feeling  or 
civic  pride? 

We  are  facing  a  new  year  in  the 
calendar,  and  we  must  increase 
and  foster  this  kindly  spirit  of 
good-fellowship,  and  keep  alive 
this  marvelous  association.  If  each 
member  during  the  year  would 
faithfully  attend  the  meetings 
once  a  month,  pay  his  dues 
promptly,  and  during  the  year  en- 
deavor to  obtain  at  least  one  wor- 
thy candidate  for  membership,  it 
would  do  much  to  make  our  asso- 
ciation greater  and  better  than 
any  other  organization  in  San 
Francisco.  Surely  this  is  not  ask- 
ing much  of  our  membership,  and 
they  should  respond  to  this  appeal 
unanimously. 

Make  a  promise  to  yourselves 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
support  the  organization  along  the 
lines  indicated,  with  greater  en- 
thusiasm and  whole  -  heartedness 
than  you  have  ever  done  before. 
Make  1928  the  banner  year  for  the 
South  of  Market  Boys  by  putting 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheels  of 
progress  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  days  make  the  association 
stand  for  all  that  is  good,  noble, 
and  true  in  our  community. 
A.  P.  W. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  sensations 
that  can  come  to  a  brother  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  never  done  an 
injustice  to  any  other  brother. 
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(Continued  from  Page  10) 

place.  He  held  forth  between 
Folsom  and  Harrison  St.  at  343 
6th  St.  That  we  believe  completes 
the  roster  of  those  then  located 
on  that  famous  thoroughfare. 

Let's  glance  over  those  located 
on  5th  St.  The  first  we  encounter 
is  the  one  located  in  the  second 
block  at  1051-,  the  proprietor  of 
which  was  Amoroso  Christopher. 
In  the  two  hundred  block  there 
were  two  stores  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  One  was  at  216  and 
run  by  a  man  named  William  F. 
Studwick,  and  the  other  was  lo- 
cated  at  222  and  conducted  by 
John  C.  Quinn. 

In  the  three  hundred  block 
there  were,  also,  two  shoe  stores. 
One  was  located  at  :12b  5th  St. 
and  run  by  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Merger,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  at  359, 
conducted  by  Charles  Gustafson. 
Just  for  a  moment  we  are  going 
back  to  6th  St.  because  we  just 
recollect  another  party  that  own- 
ed and  operated  a  store  on  that 
thoroughfare.  It  was  no  other 
than  Joseph  I.  Klarnet  and  he  was 
located  at  242  6th  St. 

4th  St.  was  not  so  prolific  in 
the  number  of  stores  located 
thereon,  but  those  that  flourished 
there  were  among  the  most  noted 
of  their  period  and  carried  more 
pretentious  stocks  than  the  aver- 
age shoe  dealer.  First  and  fore- 
most standing  out  in  our  memory 
was  that  located  in  the  old  I'io- 
lieer  building.  20  4th  St.,  and  run 
by  the  then  famous  John  F.  Sul- 
livan, who  wc  are  pleased  to  note 
is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
South  of  .Market  Boys',  Inc..  to- 
day. 

At  255  there  WOB  located  one 
by  the  name  of  ( )le  Svcndsen  and 
his  store  was  a  great  rendezvous 
lor  many  of  his  countrymen. 
Philip  Rogers  was  the  name  of  the 

party  that   ran  the  store  located 

,-it  :i7ii  4th  St.  ( !ai ly  remem- 
ber one  being  located  in  the  Eour 
hundred  block  and  that  was  the 
one  presided  over  by  John  S.  Wal- 
lace. He  was  located  ,-it  457  4th 
St.  In  the  five  hundred  block 
there  was  also,  but  one,  and  thai 
was  run  by  ■■*  party  bj  the  name 
of  James  E.  Toomey  at  540  4th 

St. 

The  next  street  we  are  going 
to  review  is  that   of  3rd  SI,     That 

thoroughfare    had.    perhaps,    the 

greatest  number  of  shoe  stores  of 
any  similarly  situated  South  of 
the   Slot.      Standing   out    in    great 


prominence  is  that  one  that  was 
situated  at  10  3rd  St.  and  run  by 
"Barney"  Katchinski.  the  father 
of  A.  Katchinski,  another  promi- 
nent member  of  our  organization. 
In  the  next  block  we  found 
Mensor  Bros.,  located  at  107,  and 
Gustave  Michael  at  132.  Wm.  A. 
O'Brien  was  situated  at  141,  and 
David  Steinberg  at  118.  In  the 
two  hundred  block  was  located 
Henry  Levi  at  248,  and  Michael 
J.  Parrel]  at  246.  Competition 
was  very  keen  in  those  days  and, 
of  course,  the  feeling  among  the 
various  shoe  dealers  ran  very 
high.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
street  there  was  Harry  Perry.  His 
store  stood  at  261.  Levi  Samuel 
had  a  store,  also,  in  the  same 
block.  It  was  located  at  258%. 
John  Wei/,  was  another  party  that 
ran  a  shoe  store  on  3rd  St.  He 
did  a  good  business  in  his  own 
right  at  426. 

Morris  Pollack  had  a  store  at. 
575  3rd  St.,  and  Henry  II.  Frauen 
one  at  6061A.  Away  out  at  820 
was  where  Max  Wolf  was  located 
and  he  got  a  "bunch"  of  his  trade 
from  the  Union  Iron  Workers. 
Before  going  any  further,  it  might 
he  well  to  go  back  to  4th  St.  again 
and  mention  a  few  we  overlooked 
when  writing  of  those  whose 
stoics  were  located  on  that  thor- 
oughfare. Joe  Kohlbecker  held 
forth  at  145  4th  St.  ami  so  did 
Edward  Krahmann.  Then  there 
was  Henry  Kuhlenkamp  whose 
store  was  situated  at  229%. 

Now  the  shoe  stores  were  not 
confined,  altogether,  to  the  wider 
thoroughfares  but  quite  a  number 
of  them  occupied  locations  on  the 
smaller  or  narrow  streets.  For 
instance,  there  was  Sebastian  (ibis 
at  173  Clara  St.,  and  Edward 
Lenders  at  480  Jessie  St.  Stephen 
Karecski  had  a  store  at  483  Te- 
hama St.  Frank  J.  Miller  was 
situated  on  Natoma  St.  at  222; 
Joseph  W.  Milton,  at  83  Steven- 
son St..  and  Francis  Smullen  at 
93  Minna  St.  Wm.  Szimborski 
had  a  store  at  506  Stevenson  St. 
Griffith  Thomas  held  forth  at 
748%  Minna  St. 

There  wen  numerous  other  shoe 
dealers  who  did  business  at  vari- 
ous localities  throughout  the  en- 
tire South  of  .Market  district  and 
are  deserving  of  notation  in  this 
article  but  on  account  of  lack  of 
space  you  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with    the    mere    mention    of    their 

names  and   locations:       Wm.   II. 

Benson,  749  Mission  St.  ;  Joseph 
Bloyse.  711  Folsom  St.;  Boston 
Shoe   Repairing  Co.,   1155  Market 


St.;  Charles  Clark,  609  Howard 
St.;  Meyer  Colin,  llOo1^  Howard 
St.;  Arthur  Cohnreich.  1029  Mar- 
ket St.;  Patrick  Donovan,  639 
Howard  St.;  Peter  Ellis,  909  Fol- 
som St.;  Herman  Everding,  756 
Howard  St.;  Joseph  Frankel.  791 
Mission  St.;  Chas.  Friedel,  402% 
Brannan  St.;  Samuel  Goldman, 
128  9th  St.;  John  F.  Goodman, 
I'M  Howard  St.;  John  Grace,  423 
9th  St.;  Carl  Hamburg,  511  Bry- 
ant St.;  Hans  Harder.  722  Howard 
St.;  George  W.  Harris,  148  9th 
St.;  Edward  W.  Haughey,  415 
Folsom  St. ;  Francis  C.  Heekman, 
575  Howard  St. ;  Aaron  Levy, 
1050  Howard  St.;  Joseph  Kentor, 
1059  Folsom  St.;  Zorach  Levy.  17 
8th  St.;  Lippitt  &  Fisher.  945 
Market  St. ;  Jacob  Litehstein, 
835B  Howard  St.:  Jean  B.  Long- 
tin,  192  7th  St.;  Mark  &  Danziel, 
214  4th  St.;  Massachusetts  Shoe 
Store,  1101  Market  St.;  Daniel 
McCarthy,  1015  Folsom  St.  ;  Henry 
Midler,  89  9th  St.;  Jeremiah  Mc- 
Carthy, 25  Steuart  St.;  David 
Murphy,  418  4th  St.;  John  Neel- 
son.  12  Howard  St.;  John  G.  Neu- 
bauer,  22  9th  St.;  John  D.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  71  8th  St.;  Ole  Olson.  48 '  -_. 
7th  St.;  Charles  Onstott,  at  11  3rd 
St.  and  56:1  Mission  St.;  Thomas 
Quinn,  1407A  Folsom  St.;  Wm. 
Keese,  142  7th  St.;  Otto  E3.  Rose, 
1181  Howard  St.:  Hans  J.  Schock- 
en,  410%  Brannan  St.;  Jacob 
Scheuern.  803  Folsom  St.:  Daniel 
Scullin,  210  2nd  St.;  Abe  Siegel. 
1064%  Howard  St.:  Benjamin 
Shapiro.  939%  Mission  St.; 
Smith's  Cash  Store.  25  and  27 
Market  St.:  Adolph  Steinback, 
286  9th  St.;  Henry  Thunder.  542 
Mission  St.;  James  Walsh,  218  1st 
St.;  William  Walter,  79  9th  St.. 
and  Max  Welk,  1029  Howard  Si. 


Two  girls  who  had  heen  chums 
throughout  their  early  years,  were 
married  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of 
them  went  to  live  in  another  city.  A 
year  later  the  other  one  visited  her. 
and  found  her  the  mother  of  twin 
baby  girls. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  mother  of 
the  twins.  "There  was  something  very 
queer  about  It— you  might  call  it  a  co- 
incidence. As  we  left  the  church  we 
passed  a  phonograph  store  where  they 
were  playing  some  old  records  and  one 
of  the  songs  we  heard  was  'Two  Little 
Girls  in  Blue'."  The  other  bride  turn- 
ed pale,  and  seemed  aboul  to  faint. 
'Why.  what's  the  matter?"  asked  her 
friend.  "When  Bob  and  1  hit  the 
church  we  heard  a  band  playing  'The 
Sextette   from   Lucia'." 
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CHIEF  DAN.  O'BRIEN  BACK 
ON  THE  JOB 


DANIEL    J.    O'BRIEN 

As  the  South  of  Market  Boys 
never  come  into  contact  with  the 
Police  Department  in  an  official 
way.  it  is  necessary  that  any  news 
of  it.  in  order  that  the  membership 
may  know  of  it  has  to  lie  publish- 
ed in  the  .Journal.  Well,  it  is  good 
news— Dan.  O'Brien  is  hack  on  the 
job!  Hack  with  all  his  former 
vim  «ncl  good  health.  lie  looks 
spick  and  span  and  has  taken  hold 
of  the  department  with  the  same 
great  ability  he  has  shown  in  the 
management  of  it  in  the  past.  Of 
all  the  members  of  the  club,  in  offi- 
cial life,  no  one  stands  better  than 
the  Chief  with  the  hoys,  and  all  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the 
organization  join  in  Avishing  Bro. 
Dan  the  best  of  luck.    Atta  boy! 


HUGO  ERNST 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

there,  they  are  given  medical  ex- 
amination, nourishment  if  re- 
quired, and  are  generally  kept  in 
good  spirits.  There,  are  also  kept 
the  children  of  parents  who  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  country  for  their 
health,  and  by  having  the  children 
placed  under  such  excellent  care 
while  away,  the  parents  naturally 
respond  quicker  to  any  treatment 
that  may  be  necessary  for  them, 
the  source  of  worry  over  their 
children  having  been  removed 
from  the  parents  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  children  are  well  taken 
care  of  in  their  absence.  Orphan 
asylums,  where  children  have  been 
left  orphans  by  virtue  of  indus- 
trial accidents  or  deaths  by  T.  B., 
or  industrial  deaths,  are  taking 
of  these  orphans,  giving  them 
education,  etc..  until  such  time  as 
they  will  be  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Health  resorts  for  the  sick 
and  disabled  are  provided  for, 
with  the  best  care  that  modern 
science  has  evolved — all  free  of 
charge. 

And  how  well  the  mothers  and 
prospective  mothers  are  taken 
ci  re  of!  ^ix  weeks  before,  and  six 
weeks  after  contiiiement,  the  moth- 
ers are  surrounded  by  the  best 
obtainable,  in  order  to  give 


them  an  opportunity  for  healthy 
children.  If  employed  at  the  time, 
the  women  are  paid  the  wages  in 
full,  and  if  not  employed,  they 
receive  a  certain  amount  per  day 
in  addition  to  their  unemployment 
dole.  If  a  prospective  mother,  in 
the  first  four  months  of  her  preg- 
nancy, seeks  the  advice  of  a  doc- 
tor, designated  by  the  city  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose,  and  adheres 
to  his  instructions,  such  a  mother 
gets,  after  childbirth,  an  extra 
premium  from  the  government, 
which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  mothers  to  the  nec- 
essary hygiene,  so  as  to  have  the 
coming  generation  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  possible.  And  even  af- 
ter the  birth  of  the  child,  she  can 
have  free  and  unlimited  advice 
from  specialists  for  herself  and 
children.  Should  a  family,  for  any 
good  reason,  be  unable  to  take 
care  of  the  children,  they  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  city  institu- 
tion, and  there  taken  care  of  un- 
til such  time  as  the  parents  are 
again  in  a  position  to  assume  their 
place  as  heads  of  the  family.  This 
is  done  so  as  not  to  punish  the 
children  for  circumstances  over 
which  they — and  even  the  parents 
— have  no  control,  such  as  unem- 
ployment, illness,  or  any  other 
similar  reason.  The  benefits  as 
above  enumerated  accrue  to  any 
wife  of  a  member  of  the  party, 
but  if  she,  herself,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  then  the  benefits 
naturally  increase. 

A  free  bath  and  swimming  pool 
has  been  erected  recently  for  the 
use  of  the  working  people,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date 
institutions  on  the  continent. 

Labor  is  very  strongly  organized 
throughout  Austria,  and  the  men 
at  every  calling  have  a  strong  La- 
bor Union.  There  are  also  laws 
compelling  the  employers  to  form 
organizations,  and  to  deal  with 
the  workers  collectively.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  is  trying 
all  it  can  to  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ed situation.  They  are  subsidizing 
various  industries,  such  as  dairy 
farming,  etc.,  and  are  showing 
good  results.  There  was  also  pass- 
ed a  law  for  the  protection  of 
bank  clerks,  to  the  effect  that  all 
clerks  who  have  been  with  one 
institution  for  ten  years  or  over, 
are  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money  in  a  lump,  in  addition  to 
their  salary,  when  discharged.  The 
period  of  deflation  made  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  these  workers,  for 
many  a  bank  and  private  corpora- 


tion, have  tried  to  keep  afloat  by 
discharging    their    help.     Unfor- 
tunately,   the    economic   situation 
of  banks  and  private  manufactur- 
ing concerns  in  Vienna  are  very 
bad  and  many  of  the  largest  plants 
are  either  totally  idle,  or  working 
less  than  half  time.   That  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Vienna, 
before  the  war,  has  been  the  capi- 
tal  and   industrial    and   banking 
center   of   the    Austrian   Empire, 
with  a  population  of  forty-five  mil- 
lion people,  and  today,  the  Austria 
that  is  left,  comprises  only  seven 
and  one-half  million  people,  two 
million  of  whom  are  living  in  Vi- 
enna, and  this  reduced  population 
cannot  possibly  absorb  the  output 
of  the   industrial  Vienna  of   old. 
Of  exports  there  are  none,  for  the 
countries,    created    by    the    Ver- 
sailles    Treaty,     like     Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Roumania,  etc.,  once  part  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian   monarchy, 
and  buyers  of  the  produtes  of  Vi- 
enna, have  now  established  indus- 
tries of  their  own,  and  have  pro- 
tected them  with  high  tariffs,  so 
that  Vienna  cannot  compete  with 
the   home   products.    The  natural 
consequence   is  a  stagnation,  not 
only  in  the  productivity  of  Vienna, 
but  the  banking  circles  are  deep- 
ly   affected    too,    because    foreign 
capital  is  not  encouraged  in  these 
countries,    even    were    there    any 
capital  to  be  had  in  Vienna,  and 
hence  the  closing  of  old  industrial 
institutions  and  banks  in  Vienna. 
The  plants  for  manufacture  of  ag- 
ricultural    implements     are     also 
mostly   idle,    as   the   new   Austria 
has   very  little   agricultural  land 
left,  and  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms was  forbidden  by  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty.    The  bank  rates  are 
much  higher  than  here.   The  banks 
pay.    for    instance:    for    deposits 
subject  to  immediate  withdrawal, 
■">'<;     for     one     month's     notice, 
",!i:'/f  ;  for  two   months  notice  of 
removal  they  pay  6%%,  and  con- 
sequently   loans    from    banks,    if 
one  is  able  to  secure  one  on  first 
class    security,    pay    IS    to    20%. 
Add  thereto  the  taxes  and  you  will 
readily    see    that    the    industry    is 
not  in  a  healthy  state  in  Austria. 
Also,   the   banks  have  to   provide 
homes    for    their    employees,    and 
they    were    not    permitted    to    buy 
old  houses  and  remodel  them,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  build  new 
houses  for  them.     The  reason  for 
that,    as   given,   was   that   by  re- 
modeling the  old  homes,  the  acute 
shortage   of  housing  was  not  re- 
lieved, but  by  making  them  build 
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new  houses,  the  situation  im- 
proves in  every  instance.  Failure 
by  any  bank  to  do  so  within  a  pre- 
scribed time  simply  meant  that  the 
city  built  the  houses,  and  the  bank 
had  to  pay  for  it  afterwards.  And 
speaking  about  rooms,  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  have  visited  the  rooms 
of  the  late  Hapsburgs,  the  so-call- 
ed "Hof-Burg,"  which  are  now 
accessible  to  visitors  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  There  are 
forty-two  of  these  rooms  that  I 
have  visited,  gorgeously  equipped 
with  all  the  splendor  that  a  Haps- 
burg  coidd  devise  They  are  now 
a  source  of  revenue  and  the  most 
part  of  the  buildings  are  occupied 
for    government    institutions. 

The  bad  conditions  in  Austria 
naturally  make  for  large  emigra- 
tion, and  while  such  is  discourag- 
ed as  much  as  possible  by  the 
government,  the  statistics  show 
that  a  large  number  of  them  go 
to  foreign  shores,  mostly  to  South 
America,  where  there  is  a  large 
colony  of  them  at  the  present 
time. 

Militarism  has  practically  dis- 
appeared in  Austria,  and  while 
one  sees,  here  and  there,  a  man 
in  uniform,  there  still  being  left 
a  small  army  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
there  has  been  established  a  kind 
of  a  national  guard  (Republican 
Sehuetzenbund),  whose  function 
it  is  to  protect  the  republic  against 
a  royalist  coup  d'etat  and  pre- 
serve the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. For  be  it  said,  that  there 
are  still  people  in  Austria — how 
absurd  that,  may  sound — that  arc 
longing  for  the  limes  of  the  Haps- 
burgs and  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  go  hack-  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  but,  in  my  esti- 
mation, these  are  in  a  very  small 
number,  and  the  republican  gov- 
ernment is  firmly  established.  The 
constitution  is  \cr\  liberal,  provid- 
ing tor  absolute  separation  of  the 
church  and  slate,  complete  tree 
ilom  of  speech,  press  and  assemb- 
lage, and  many  other  liberal  feat- 
ures,   some    even    surpassing    the 

laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  social  life  of  Vienna  natur- 
ally suffers  under  the  general  de- 
pression of  things,  and  the  once 

gay   life   is  no  more.    At  10  p.  m. 

the  main  thoroughfares,  the  Rings 

and  the  Kacrntliiierstrasse.  are 
empty  and  desolate  and  the  si  reel 
ears  on  some  lines  cease  operating 

at  10:30  p.  m.  There  are  still 
cabarets  operating,  but  1  doubt  if 
they  are  a  paying  proposition.  The 


once  famous  Ronacher  (some- 
thing like  our  Orpheum  here)  is 
closed,  and  of  the  numerous  the- 
atres there  remain  only  about  ten 
running,  some  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  such  as  the  Volksoper, 
having  been  compelled  to  close 
for  lack  of  patronage.  Even  more 
so  is  this  noticeable  with  the  mu- 
sic in  the  coffee  houses.  Where 
there  used  to  be  a  band  in  every 
coffee  house,  there  are  now  only 
a  few  that  indulge  in  that  luxury, 
the  others  having  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  natural  flow  of 
patrons,  which  is  not  any  too  lib- 
eral at  best.  A  visit  to  the  working- 
men's  districts  in  Vienna  shows 
that  there  is  some  poverty  and 
suffering  amongst  the  workers  of 
Vienna,  and  that  even  the  present 
favorable  run  of  things  does  not 
represent  milk  and  honey  For 
favorable  legislation  does  not  in 
itself  create  jobs,  and  lack  of 
work  naturally  reflects  itself  in 
the  home  and  in  the  home  life  of 
the  worker. 

And  so  one  sees  the  sign  of  bad 
times  everywhere,  and  where  pros- 
perity once  was  followed  by  gay- 
ety,  this  is  now  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  whole 
structure  of  government,  and  the 
whole  life  has  changed,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Avhen  the  present  crisis 
has  passed,  as  it  must,  sooner  or 
later,  that  the  people  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  sacrifices,  will  think 
the  latter  well  contributed  for  a 
good  cause  Like  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  Austria  is  passing  through 
the  post-war  period,  and  having 
been  on  the  losing  side  of  the  war, 
the  symptoms  of  the  operation, 
performed  on  her.  are  even  more 
painful  than  expected.  But.  nor- 
malcy is  bound  to  come,  as  Aus- 
tria is  an  integral  part  of  Europe, 
and  just  as  essentia]  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  continent 
as  any  other  part  of  it.  but  just 
how  this  salvation  is  going  to 
work  itself  out,  is  a  matter  for 
the  European  diplomats  to  decide. 

Sad  as  the  change  strikes  one 
familial-  with  the  pre-war  Vienna, 
it  is  nevertheless  gratifying  to 
know  thai  the  splendor  thai  has 
been  paid  for  in  the  past  with  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
workers,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 

that  the  worker  is  coming  into 
his  own;  and  after  a  while,  when 
the  same  rule  of  the  working  class, 
as  it  manifests  itself  today  in 
practically  all  European  countries, 
will  have  progressed  far  enough 
to  demonstrate  its  superiority  to 


the  regimes  of  Mussolini's,  Primo 
de  Rivera's  and  of  Moscow,  we 
may  see  a  united  Europe,  govern- 
ed not  by  a  set,  or  sets,  of  mili- 
taristic chauvinist's  of  Europe 
and  for  a  preferred  class,  but  in 
the  words  of  our  immortal  Abra- 
ham Lincoln:  "For  the  people,  of 
the  people,  and  by  the  people," 
and  I  am  in  hopes  that  this  day 
may  not  be  too  far  distant,  so  that 
we  may  all  be  able  to  see  its  ad- 
vent. 

Unfortunately,  I  took  sick  in 
Vienna,  and  had  to  abandon  my 
intended  trip  to  Germany,  as  I 
spent  the  time  allotted  myself  for 
that  visit  in  a  sickbed  in  Vienna. 
Having  recuperated  sufficiently  in 
Vienna  to  take  a  train,  I  left  for 
Jugo-Slavia,  where,  under  the 
care  of  my  brother  (a  doctor),  I 
finished  the  treatment  prescribed 
to  me  by  a  Vienna  professor.  From 
Jugo-Slavia,  fully  recuperated. 
I  set  out  for  Italy  making  my  first 
stop  in  Venice. 

As  much  as  I  have  read  about 
Venice,  and  as  many  pictures — 
moving  and  still — I  have  seen  of 
the  Canal  Grande,  the  St.  Mark's 
Place,  with  its  legions  of  pigeons 
and  the  famous  Campagnilla.  it 
was  only  after  I  had  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes,  that  I  had  any  real 
idea  of  what  it  looks  like  and  the 
charm  it  spreads  over  you.  A  ride 
down  the  Canal  Grande  any  even- 
ing in  a  gondola  will  give  you 
a  thrill  that  you  cannot  acquire 
any  other  place,  pnd  that  must  be 
tried  to  be  understood,  for  no 
description  can  accurately,  or  even 
nearly,  tell  just  what  it  is  like. 
And  then  the  St.  Mark's  Place 
with  the  Campagnilla  and  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pigeons,  so  tame  that  they  fly  right 
up  to  you.  and  eat  out  of  your 
hands.  And  the  coffee  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  large,  wide. 
square,  each  with  a  noisy  music 

band,  and  each  competing  with  the 
other  for  your  patronage  through 
the  medium  of  music,  making  a 
continuous  How  of  music  irresisti 
ble,  soothing,  drawing  you  on  to 

spend  your  time  in  leisurely 
"  Dolce  far  niente".  and  inciden- 
can  dollars.  This  was  the  only 
lallly.  to  also  spend  your  Ameri- 
town     I     visited    where    1    did    not 

see    any    automobiles    parked    on 

the  main  street.  To  the  Palace 
of  the  Doges  we  went  to  bask 
in  the  splendor  of  medieval 
autocracy,  Magnificent  rooms 
t  here  are  in  that  palace  right,  next 
to   tin'  "Torture  Chambers,"  but 
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the  thing  that  struck  me  most 
forcibly  were  the  various  pigeon- 
holes in  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
surrounding  the  buildings,  with 
various  inscriptions  thereon,  such 
as:  "Unfaithful  Husbands  and 
Wives,"  "Home-Wreckers,"  "Ag- 
itators," "Traitors,"  etc.,  all  in 
Latin.  When  I  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation I  was  informed  that 
these  holes  were  the  receptacles  of 
stool-pigeons  reports  on  various 
people  who  they  wanted  to  get  rid 
of,  for  a  man  so  accused  was  90 
per  cent  convicted,  before  he  ever 
got  before  the  court.  When  found 
guilty  (and  very  few  ever  were 
found  not  guilty)  they  were  put 
away,  where  neither  good  nor  bad 
eould  ever  befall  them,  and  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  the  world 
might  as  well  have  come  to  an 
end.,  for  they  never  got  out  alive. 
A  very  convenient  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  your  adversary. 

Then  we  went  over  to  Lido,  a 
long,  wide  boardwalk,  larger  even 
than  the  one  in  Coney  Island  or 
Atlantic  City,  with  magnificent 
hotels  as  a  background.  The  whole 
length  of  the  beach  is  filled  with 
bath  houses,  built  in  large  sec- 
tions, and  you  can  see  people  on 
the  sand  of  the  beach  practically 
day  and  night,  as  both  the  weather 
and  the  water  are  very  balmy, 
making  the  bathing  and  surfing  a 
real  pleasure.  The  hotels  are  very 
elegant  and  always  there  is  some 
kind  of  a  dance  or  other  enter- 
tainment to  make  life  still  more 
agreeable.  Of  course  most  all  of 
these  affairs  are  strictly  invita- 
tional functions,  and  we,  the  com- 
mon people,  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  looking  from  the  out- 
side in,  and  watching  the  haute 
volee  dancing  and  cutting  up.  But 
even  the  illuminations  and  decor- 
ations of  the  establishments  are 
works  of  art,  and  well  worth  look- 
ing at. 


BELIEVE  IT  OB  NOT — 


MURDERED  MAN  IS  ALIVE. 


NO  GROPING  UNDEB  THE 
BUREAU 


"I've  swallowed  my  collar-button," 
gasped  the  grocer. 

"Well,"  responded  his  wife,  "you 
know  where  it  is,  anyway!" 


HOW   TO  TOUTIRK  A   TOURIST 


The  Maid — "Yes,  sir,  your  suit  case 
looked  so  untidy  with  all  those  old 
labels  on  it  from  Japan  and  America 
and  Egypt  and  Africa  that  I  thought 
I'd  clean  them  all  off". 


TBY  A  GAS  MASK 


Nightie  —  "The  secret  of  good 
health  is  onion  eating." 

Nite — "But  how  can  onion  eating 
be  kept  a  secret?" 


EMPHATIC  OBJECTION 


DON'T  WANT  ROAD 

BY  DAM  SITE. 


The  porcupine  nicni  have  his  quills 

Tin*  elephant,  his  trunk. 
But  when  it  conies  to  common  scents 

Mp    money's  on    the  skunk. 

Martin  Tierney  was  asked  about  the 
accident  that  occurred  in  his  wife's 
car  and  he  replied — nothing  much. 
Just  a  little  paint  off  both. 

Tom  Healy  says  a  man  who  takes  to 
drink  is  only  half  a  man.  We  suppose 
he  means  he's  a  demijohn. 

*  *         * 

A  city  and  a  chorus  (jnl 
are  much  alike,  'tis  true; 

A  citi/'s  built  with  outskirts. 
and  a  chorus  girl  is.  too. 

*  *         * 

.Scotty  Butterworth  says  most  prohi- 
bition jokes  are  not  witty,  just  wetty. 

*  *         * 

Pete  Maloney  opines  that  you  can't 
fool  the  authorities  these  days.  You 
have  to  have  a  birth  certificate  to 
prove  that  you  were  born. 

Joe  Hotter  says  some  people  get 
credit  for  being  patient  when  they 
really  haven't  the  nerve  to  start  any- 
thing. 

According  to  Frank  Sweeney,  a  fat 
girl   needs   no  other  protection. 

According  to  Eddie  Healy,  the  radio 
was  first  operated  whet;  Paul  Revere 
broadcast  on  "one  plug". 

F.  M.  Buckley  is  learning  fast.  He 
now  informs  us  that  the  girls  of  today 
have  impromptu  complexions.  They 
make  them  up  as  they  go  along. 

*  •         * 

The  aviator  was  asked  one  day  if 
he  did  not  enjoy  flying.  "No",  said 
he,  "there's  so  few  people  to  pass." 

Al  Jacoby  advises  that  the  safest 
thing  to  ride  in  is  a  truck  and  the 
most  dangerous,  a  reverie. 


At  the  ball  game  the  other  day,  Tom 
Gosland  called  out:  "A  foul".  His 
partner  looked  at  him  with  amaze- 
ment and  innocently  said :  "He  must 
be  mistaken",  'cause  she  didn't  see 
any  feathers. 

Sam  Stern  says  the  girls  dress  to 
please  themselves.  Well,  it  doesn't 
take  much  to  please  some  of  them. 

Bill  Tinkler  says  the  difference  be- 
tween golf  and  motoring  is  that  in  the 
former,  you  hit  nothing  and  in  the 
latter  you  hit  everything. 

According  to  Bill  Crowley  the  best 
place  to  get  auto  parts  is  at  t tie  rail- 
road crossing. 

Bert  Kahn  says  a  woman  should  run 
for  Congress  because  she  can  introduce 
more  bills  than  men. 

When  Joe  Moreno  was  asked  how 
long  he  could  cook  spaghetti  he  re- 
plied:   "about  ten  inches". 

George  Gillmore  likens  marriage  to 
a  railroad  sign  because  when  you  see 
a  pretty  girl  you  stop,  then  look,  and 
after  marriage  you  listen. 

*  *         * 
According  to  Bill  O'Connell  a   wed- 
ding   ring    is    a    man's    maximum    si- 
lencer. 

Byron  Slyter  was  asked  how  often 
the  railroad  kills  a  man  and  he  re- 
plied, "just  once". 

Joe  Hattu  says  another  of  life's  prob- 
lems is  how  to  keep  dumb  people  from 
talking. 

Al  Neil  insists  that  one  of  the  indict- 
ments of  civilization  is  that  happiness 
and  intelligence  are  so  rarely  found 
in  the  same  person. 

Joe  Huff  says  nations  are  much  like 
people.  When  they  get  big  they  can 
do  things  they  would  have  been 
spanked  for  when  little. 

*  *         * 

Chicago  Mother:  "And  now,  my 
clear,  go  in  and  shoot  Father  good 
night."— Virginia  Reel. 

According  to  Judge  Dan  O'Brien,  the 
law's  teeth  seem  to  be  the  kind  that 
don't  stay  in  place  at  night. 

*  *         * 

Al  Murphy  maintains  that  public 
speaking  is  the  art  of  diluting  a  two- 
minute  idea  with  a  two-hour  vocalm- 
lary. 
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'Twas  "Smith  of  the  Slot"  I  think 

(was  it  not?) 
Came  men  of  the  type  of  O'Con- 

nell 
Of  Hefferman,  Murphy,  of  Garri- 

ty.  Healy 
Ami   Whalen   as  well  enthusiasts 

really 
Who  played  a  square  game  and 

earned  a  fair  name. 

#         #         # 

San    Francisco    today    can    thank 

them  a  lot 
Thank    all    these    fine    men    from 
•'South  of  the  Slot". 

— Compliments  of 
H.  Denton  White. 


CUTTING  OtTT  THE  WORRY 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  is  quot- 
ed, infers  Hubert  T.  Lynch,  as  say- 
ing— it  is  hard  to  be  a  rich  man's 
son.  By  golly  most  of  us  find  it  im- 
possible. 

Luke  Fay  says  stingy  people  miss 
lots  of  fun. 

Geo.  Gillmore"  says  a  lucky  man  is 
one  who  never  has  occasion  to  change 
bis  opinions  of  himself. 

*  *  * 

John  Fitzhenry  says  most  people 
get  off  on  a  detour  before  they  reach 
the  road  to  happiness. 

.lim  Hopkins  says  a  cheerful  liar 
must   be  a   great  comfort  to  himself. 

Uex  Greggains  says  hard  times  are 
those  in  which  people  live  as  they 
Should  in  good  times. 

Artie  Jellnski  says  the  man  who 
ran  laugh  when  he  isn't  amused  is 
always  popular. 

Chas.     Hamilton     says     sometimes 
is    the   place   where   a   woman 
works    for   board    and    a    dress   now 
and  then. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Hawkins  says  many  a  man  ro- 
il   leisure  who  didn't  marry  in 


AM,  EXPLAINED 

Hubby  "Well,  goodby,  my  dear; 
ii  I  m  prevented  from  coming  home 
this  evening,  I'll  send  you  a  note." 

Wil'ie — -"There's  no  need,  I  have 
already   taken   it    out   of  your  letter 

case.'' 


"What's  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion, doc?" 

"You're  all  run  down — my  advice 
is  that  you  lay  off  golf  for  a  while 
and  get  a  good  long  rest  at  the  of- 
fice." 


"My  boy,  think  of  the  future." 
"I  can't;  it's  my  girl's  birthday  and 
I  must  think  of  the  present." 


Judge — "Haven't  I  seen  you  before 
somewhere?" 

Defendant — "Surely;  I  taught  your 
daughter  singing  lessons." 

Judge — "Fifty  years." 


Kind  Old  Man — "And  do  you  know 
why  Santa  Claus  didn't  bring  you 
anything,  little  girl?" 

Doll-Faced  Child  —  "Yes,  worse 
luck!  I  trumped  father's  ace  in  the 
bridge  game  on   Christmas   eve." 

"So  that's  your  new  tie.  Why  on 
earth  did  you  select  such  a  loud 
color?" 

"I  didn't  select  it.  My  brother  did 
and  he's  rather  deaf." 


TENDER  MORSEL 


"My  poor  man,"  said  the  prison 
visitor,  "do  let  me  send  you  some 
cake.     What  kind  would  you  prefer?" 

"Any  kind,  ma'am,"  said  the  con- 
vict, "so  long  as  it's  got  a  file  in  it." 


HKRE  SHK  IS  AGAIN 


WOMAN — Wants   washing. 


FELLOW  FEELING 


"Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
"No  sir,  but  if  you  can  remember 
your  address  I'll  take  you  home." 


Beautiful   Residential 

Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barky 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  I'KIOIONI 


Telephone  Prospect  4239 


A.  VIVORIO 


BAY  CITY  GRILL 

OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  FISH  AND  POULTRY 

TRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Franklin  3431 


Chaa.  W.  Brown  Wi.  E.  Kennedy 

(Member!  of  Florist*  Telegraph  Delivery ) 

(Members  South  of  Market  Boys) 

Flowers  for  All  Occasion* 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

Reasonable  PrioH 

S091  -  16th  St.  Market  5726 


Steve  Roche,  Member  of  S.  O.  M.   Boys 
Wm.  O'Shaughnessy 

Phone  Market  1683 


O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in  Attendance 


741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18th   and  19th  San  Francisco 


"WHY  WALK" 
when  you  can  purchase  a 

CHEVROLET 

from 

EUGENE  BRENNAN 

Pleasure  and  Commercial  Cars 

Robert  A.  Smith,  Inc. 

101    COLDEN    GATE   AVE. 

IOT«  Market  :41?      Home  phone  Ran.  5952 

Son  of  a  South  of  Market  Boy 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 


\ 


«% 


«t* 


V 


& 


2980  •  Kttli  St. 

aj|t  Mission 
Hemlock  7400 

nber  of  the  "S.  O.  M.  Boys" 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  O.  M."  TAILOR 

I. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED 

By  the 
BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

Monday,  January  9,  1928 

Resolution  No.  28310  (New  Series),  as  follows: 
Whereas,  through  the  courtesy  and  public  spirit  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  South  of  Market  Boys' 
Club,  Incorporated,  there  was  erected  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Twin  Peaks  the  largest  Christmas  tree  ever  displayed 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco ;  and 

Whereas,  this  tree  was  beautifully  illuminated  during 
the  Christmas  holiday  season,  giving  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment to  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  witnessed  the 
same,  it  being  visible  from  all  parts  of  the  City,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  thousands  of  automobilists  using  Twin 
Peaks  boulevard;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  expresses  its 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  the  South  of  Market  Boys'  Club,  Incor- 
porated, for  the  happy  thought  and  foresight  which 
prompted  them  to  make  this  most  unique  and  appropri- 
ate display  during  the  Yuletide  period. 

ADOPTED  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  January  9, 
1928. 

Ayes — Supervisors  Badaracco,  Colman,  Deasy,  Gal- 
lagher, Havenner,  Kent,  McGovern,  McSheehy,  Marks, 
Powers,  Roncovieri,  Schmidt,  Stanton,  Suhr,  Todd, 
Toner — 16. 

Absent — Supervisors  Hayden,  Shannon — 2. 

J.  S.  DUNNIGAN, 
Clerk. 
Approved:  January  13,  1928. 
JAMES  ROLPH,  JR., 
Mayor. 


JOHN  J  SULLIVAN 
480  PINE  ST 
FRANC] 
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San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Permit  No.  1107 


Announcement 

of 

Coming  Issues 
of  the  Journal 

1928 

February  -  Washington  and  Lincoln  Number 

March      -  -      St.  Patrick's  Day  Number 

April      -  Annual  Ball  Number 

May       -  Mothers' Number 

June        .  .        .                Flag  Number 

July       -  Patriotic  Number 

WATCH  FOR  THESE  ISSUES,  AS  THE 
JOURNAL  COMMITTEE  WILL  SPARE 
NO  EFFORT  TO  MAKE  EACH  NUM- 
BER BETTER  THAN  THE  PRECED- 
ING ISSUE. 


Annual  Entertainment  and  Ball 

CIVIC  AUDITORIUM 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  14TH,  1928  . 


LINCOLN  NUMBER 


OFFICIAL    ORGAN 
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Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage  Luncheon 

12  o'clock  noon 

St.  Patrick's  Day 

March  17th,  1928 

Hotel  Whitcomb  *  1231  Market  St 

Tickets  -  -  SI. 00 

On  sale,  Room  240,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  and  at  our  next  meeting 
SECURE  TICKETS  AT  ONCE 
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Breathes  there  the  man,  uith  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

— Scott 
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??.rs:DE2i'T  5  MESSAGE 


We  have  made  a  good  start  for 
the  new  year,  and  let  ns  keep  up 
the  paee  we  have  set.  Of  course, 
the  next  and  most  important  event 
is  our  Airnnal  BalL  This  year  it 
will  mark  a  twenty-second  San 
Francisco  anniversary.  The  Ball 
will  be  held  in  the  Civic-  Auditor- 
ium on  Saturday  evening.  APRIL 
1-L  192s.  Representative  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  affair,  and  a  list  of 
the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
and  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  appears  in  this  is- 
sue. Headquarters  have  been 
opened  at  Boom  240.  Whitcomb 
Hotel  Market  at  Eighth  Streets, 
where  the  preliminary  work  will 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of 
John  J.  'Whelan.  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  Headquarters.  The 
telephone  number  is  Hemlock 
1630.  Tickets  will  be  sent  to  each 
member  immediately,  and  the 
membership  will  be  informed  of 
all  of  the  particulars  of  the  affair 
at  our  next  monthly  meeting. 

A  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
Luncheon  has  been  arranged  for 
Saturday  noon.  March  17, 198! 
Hotel  Whitcomb.  On  that  occa- 
sion we  will  have  as  our  distin- 
guished guest  John  McCormiek. 
the  famous  Irish  singer.  The 
charge  for  the  luncheon  will  be  $1. 
a  now  an  annual  affair  and 
because  of  the  great  honor  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  McCormiek.  all  the  member- 
should  attend. 


thos.  p.  GJLRsrrr 

Praarfcmi 
>oiti  if  Mi_-t('.  Ban 


or  next  monthly  meeting  a 
fine  program  has  been  arranged 
-man  of  our  En:- 


ment  Comr..- 

conjunction   wit  Bealey. 

"ir  great   \ 
of  being  entertained 
actor  and  former  S 
Leo  Carillio.  who  promises  to  put 
it  over  big  for  hi- 
chums  and  pals  of  other  .: 

Our  membership  is  growing  and 
I   ask   the   members   to    make   a 
constant    effort   to    increase    our 
membership  by  bringing  in  more 
members.     Our   finai 
from  the  hands  of  our  ext  - 
countant.    Mr.    W 
shows  the  organ 

splendid  financial   condition  and 
this  fact  is  an  in 
future  holds  for     s 
over  the  luncheon  with  a 
pep    and    make    the     AXN 
BALL  the  most  - 
we  have  yet 


COMING    EVENTS 


Regular 

Monthly 

Meeting 

Thursday. 

February  23. 

192> 


The  next  regular  monthly  meeting 
will  be  held  or.  Thursday."  February. 
23.  192S.  promptly 

.  rights  of  Columbus  Auditorium. 
150  Golden  Gate  Ave.     Refresh: 
LEO  CARILLO. 

Keep  the  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
famcheon  in  mind:  Make  m  engage- 
ment for  Saturday,  March  17.  ' 

johx  Mccormick  Guest 

Hotel  Whitcomb 
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A  Pioneer  Boy's  Letter  to  His  "Dearest 
Folks"  at  Home 

With  a  Foreword  by  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


An  old  letter,  creased,  folded, 
stained,  worm-holed,  and  yellow 
with  age,  written  in  ink,  on  a  two- 
leaved  letter  sheet  of  pioneer  days 
has  fallen  my  way.  A  view  of  the 
Plaza,  Portsmouth  Square,  show- 
ing the  Independence  Day  Parade, 
July  4th,  1851,  is  lithographed  on 
the  front  page  of  the  letter.  In 
1he  foreground  the  parade  is  coun- 
ter-marching in  and  about  the 
square,  and  in^the  background  is 
a  view  of  the  prominent  buildings 
of  the  day.  F.  C.  Butler,  lithog- 
rapher, occupies  one  of  the  up- 
per floors  of  the  building  on  the 
NAY  corner  of  Brenham  Place  and 
( 'lay  streets,  while  the  second  floor 
is  the  postoffice.  The  ground 
floor  houses  Atwill  &  Co.,  station- 
ers and  music  dealers,  and  ad- 
joining the  entrance  to  Atwill's 
store  is  the  entrance  to  Butler's 
establishment,  and  the  postoffice 
of  the  day.  A  large  flight  of 
wooden  stairs  leads  into  Atwill's 
store.  Further  along  Brenham 
Place  is  the  store  of  Burgess,  Gil- 
ber  &  Sill,  who  deal  in  cheap 
publications,  as  their  sign  on  the 
building  denotes.  The  firehouse 
of  "The  Monumental  Fire  Co., 
Big  6  on  The  Hill"  is  shown,  with 
its  bell  hanging  in  the  bell  tower. 
This  is  the  bell  that  called  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  1851  to- 
gether and  rang  the  dread  alarm 
for  the  hanging  of  Jenkins  from 
the  beams  of  the  "Old  Adobe", 
in  the  Plaza.  Further  along  the 
street  is  the  Justice's  Court  of  the 
day,  wherein  dusty-footed  justice 
was  meted  out  to  the  pioneers  of 
(he  day. 

The  boatmen  figure  largely  in 
the  parade.  They  have  a  boat 
with  a  young  boy  sitting  in  it, 
while  the  members  carry  oars,  the 
implements  of  their  hazardous 
calling,  while  at  their  head  march 
a  fife  and  drum  corps.  The  boat- 
mer  were  a  hardy  lot  of  pioneers 
and  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
story  of  San  Francisco's  progress, 
many  of  them  becomine  leaders  in 
the  business  and  financial  world 
later  on. 

The  identity  of  the  writer  of 
thi  letter  is  unknown,  nor  can  I 
ascertain  his  name,  or  to  whom 
the  letter  was  written.     Mr.  Mil- 


ALBERT  P.  WHEELAN 

ton  Ferguson,  State  Librarian, 
Sacramento,  had  every  available 
source  at  his  command  searched 
but  was  unable  to  identify  the 
writer.  So  he  must  go  down  in 
the  history  of  the  State  as  plain 
"Thomas  II.  C." 


incidents  in  San  Francisco's  his- 
tory. He  evidently  took  part  in 
the  activities  of  the  first  Vigilance 
Committee,  though  he  does  not 
openly  admit  the  fact.  He  wit- 
nessed the  hanging  of  Jenkins  in 
the  Plaza,  and  Stuart  later  on. 

He  takes  long  walks  about  the 
peninsula.  Even  when  walking 
abroad,  among  the  sand  dunes  of 
the  future  great  city,  he  plucks 
three  blossoms  to  send  to  his  peo- 
ple, one  of  which  must  have  been 
a  lupine  blossom  and  the  others 
the  small  sand  poppies  for  he  says 
that  he  tried  to  get  some  leaves 
but  could  find  none.  He  has  pick- 
ed up  a  smattering  of  Spanish  and 
writes  the  words,  "Duo",  for  two, 
and  "Tres",  for  three,  "Quinque" 
for  six,  in  his  letter. 

He  becomes  incensed  at  not  re- 
ceiving his  home  town  paper, 
"The  Star"  and  "blows  up"  the 
"P.  M."  for  not  receiving  it,  and 
it  gives  him  great  satisfaction  to 
write  "that  a  number  of  people 
heard  him". 

He  is  evidently  from  an  inland 
city  or  village  for  he  speaks  of 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  PROCESSION— PLAZA— 18r.l 


This  home-sink  boy,  out  of 
work,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  seeking  to  "get  something" 
so  that  he  could  return  home,  and 
not  be  made  fun  of  by  his  neigh- 
bors who  stayed  at  home,  wit- 
nessed some  exciting  scenes  and 


the  shipping  and  the  steamers,  and 
the  unusually  smart  passage  of 
the  "Flying  Cloud",  and  of  the 
"Witchcraft",  from  Rio  to  San 
Francisco. 

We    may    well    wonder    if    this 
brave   pioneer   lad   ever  went  to 
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the  Southern  Mines,  or  if  he  ever  forced  him  to  stay  in  California,  lows,  is  printed  just  as  it  is  writ- 
returned  home  with  his  "pile",  or  and  become  one  of  its  pioneer  ten,  with  the  same  spelling  and 
whether    force    of    circumstances      builders.      The   letter,   which    fol-      punctuation. 

THE  LETTER 

,  San  Francisco,  August  31st/51 

Dearest  Folks 

I  again  seat  myself  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well  and  hope  you  are  all  the  same  I  received  your 
letter  the  20  of  this  month  dated  July  8th  and  I  am  really  glad  to  receive  one  from  you  and  to  hear  that 
you  were  all  well  and  hope  that  these  few  lines  of  scribbling  will  find  you  still  enjoying  the  same  precious 
blefsing  I  am  not  at  work  nor  have  I  been  for  over  a  month  it  has  been  very  dull  here  past  and  continues 
so  yet  and  a  fair  prospect  to  be  so  and  I  think  I  shal  I  leave  for  the  mines  soon  after  the  next  mail  arrives 
which  will  be  about  the  5th  of  nest  month  I  dont  know  what  mines  I  shall  go  to  but  at  present  I  think 
of  going  to  the  Southern  but  before  I  leave  I  will  write  where  I  go  and  who  go  with  me  (if  anybody)  and 
all  about  it  I  have  been  here  so  long  and  out  of  work  that  I  have  got  sick  of  the  place  nothing  to  do  and 
it  seems  the  fleas  would  eat  me  up  they  are  so  thick  I  have  got  almost  sick  of  the  country  anyhow  I 
want  to  get  something  before  I  come  home  if  I  can  my  friends  and  acquaintances  are  all  well  that  I  know 
of.  Robert  is  here  and  well  J.  H.  N.  Gardner  is  likewise  Stephen  Davis  is  at  Stockton  and  was  well  when 
I  last  heard  from  him  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Robert  went  home  this  fall  although  he  does'nt  say  so 
but  I  rather  think  he  will  go  but  I  do'nt  hardly  think  you  will  see  me  this  fall.  I  enclose  in  this  letter 
tres  little  flowers  I  picked  while  on  a  tramp  a  few  days  ago.  I  and  two  more  took  a  little  bit  of  a  tramp 
over  to  wide  Pacific  a  distance  of  about  duo  miles  and  on  my  way  there  and  back  I  picked  them  to  send 
to  you  the  purple  one  I  picked  on  the  highland  that  borders  on  the  Pacific  the  land  as  near  as  I  could  judge 
was  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean  and  you  could  stand  there  and  the  water  would  come  up 
nearly  under  you  it  would  break  against  the  rocks  and  make  a  continual  roaring  all  the  time.  I  tried  to 
find  one  that  had  a  green  leaf  upon  the  stalk  but  I  could  not  find  one  I  picked  it  about  six  miles  from 
San  Frisco  the  other  duo  I  picked  about  quinque  miles  from  San  Francisco  by  the  side  of  a  spring  I  have 
surveyed  the  land  pretty  well  around  San  Francisco  for  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  where  the  land  did 
not  come  to  the  water  within  that  distance  but  there  is  but  one  way  where  a  person  can  go  more  than 
twelve  miles  without  being  brought  up  by  the  water  and  that  is  S.  W.  and  the  sand  between  the  eity 
and  the  ocean  I  have  scoured  well  I  know  every  spring  and  mountain  house  that  there  is  upon  it  1  have 
had  nothing  else  for  the  last  month  to  do  but  to  cook  and  travel  the  latter  of  which  has  been  done  on 
shanks  mare  at  some  future  time  I  shall  send  you  a  chart  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  as  I  have  travelled 
upon  drawn  by  myself  together  with  the  harbor  and  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  what  I  send  will  be  what 
I've  seen  I  did'  not  think  of  it  before  If  I  had  I  would  have  sent  it  in  this  letter  but  on  this  Sheet  is  the 
view  of  the  Plaza  or  public  square  on  the  4th  of  July  there  was  not  much  celebration  here.  Since  I  last 
wrote  you  there  has  been  two  men  hung  in  this  place  and  three  in  Sacramento  they  were  some  of  the 
band  that  has  infested  the  country  for  some  time  past  these  two  last  that  was  hung  makes  four  that  have 
been  hung  by  the  Vigilance  Comittee  since  June  9th  the  first  was  hung  June  10th  at  2  A  M  he  was 
caught  stealing  and  was  taken  by  the  Comitee  tried  and  executed  his  name  was  Jenkins  the  second  was 
taken  by  them  tried  by  them  and  hung  he  was  hung  July  11th  his  trial  occupied  several  clays  during 
which  time  he  confessed  a  great  deal  implicating  many  of  the  Police  as  being  concerned  in  the  roberies 
and  a  number  of  his  gang  he  said  his  sentence  was  just  and  right  his  name  was  Stewart  the  last  two  that 
was  hung  was  taken  some  time  week  before  last  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  they  made  a 
long  confefsion  of  their  crimes  they  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  a  week  ago  yesterday  (Friday)  but  the 
night  before  they  were  to  be  hung  the  Govenor  Sheriff  and  a  posse  went  to  the  comittee  room  when  there 
was'  but  a  small  watch  and  took  the  prisoners  out  and  lodged  them  in  the  State  Prison  and  then  the  cry 
was  that  the  Comittee  was  down  but  they  said  nothing  and  last  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  2  and  3 
P  M  about  30  of  the  comittee  went  to  the  prison  where  the  prisoners  were  at  meeting  in  the  prison  and 
broke  open  the  door  seized  the  Sentinal  bound  him  and  took  the  prisoners  and  carried  them  to  their 
building  and  hung  them  and  the  authorities  did'nt  dare  to  say  booh  there  is  between  4  and  500  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  citizens  and  the  citizens  that  is  not  connected  with  it  will  stand  by  them  to  the  last 
they  have  done  everything  to  stop  crime  that  has  been  done  in  this  place  after  the  govenor  got  the  pris- 
oners from  the  comittee  he  issued  a  promclimation  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  help  support  law  and 
order  &  the  promclimation  was  posted  up  but  soon  after  it  was  posted  up  it  was  seen  dressed  in  mourning 
and  an  inscription  over  it  reading  thus. 

When  the  Wicked  Rule  the  People  Mourn  ' 

the  three  men  that  were  hung  in  Sacramento  were  tried  by  the  authorities  and  were  found  guilty  and 
were  sentenced  to  be  hung  after  which  they  all  made  a  confession  and  the  worst  of  the  three  (if  Possible) 
the  Govenor  sent  a  reprieve  putting  off  his  time  of  execution  but  the  people  were  so  enraged  thai  they  ten 
hung  the  Govenor  in  Effigi  and  burned  it  after  which  they  sent  in  a  letter  for  him  to  resign  his  office  I 
will  send  the  letter  together  with  the  account  of  the  hanging  in  this  plase  and  Sacramento  enclosed  in 
this  sheet  fearing  you  will  not  get  the  paper  that  1  shall  send  you  containing  the  confession  of  the  men 
executed  &c.  I  have  sent  you  papers  heretofore  containing  the  accounts  of  Fires  and  the  men  that  have 
been  hung  together  with  their  confessions  &c  fearing  that  you  have  not  received  them  ami  will  no1  re 
ceive  this  is  the  reason  I  write  it  in  this.  You  need  not  take  the  Star  any  more  on  my  account  as  I  have 
not  got  one  for  the  last  six  weeks  and  last  week-  I  gave  the  P.  M.  a  regular  blowing  up  about  it  I  didnt 
spare  him  in  the  least  I  told  him  just  what  I  thought  about  him  and  there  was  a  number  heard  me  It 
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gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  a  paper  but  it  is  110  use  for  you  to  pay  for  papers  to  send  to  me  and 
then  not  get  them,  there  is  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  going  home  in  this  steamer  that  came  out 
in  the  ship  with  me  he  has  been  to  Oregon  for  the  last  year  and  */2  and  is  now  going  home  after  his  wife 
with  the  intention  of  settling  there  I  have  not  seen  him  yet  if  I  do  I  shall  try  and  get  him  to  come  and  see 
you  his  name  is  McDonald  he  was  a  friend  to  me  in  the  time  of  my  sicknefs  he  let  me  have  $90  at  one 
time  to  pay  Dr's  bill  with  I  have  no  more  news  to  write  at  present  that  I  can  think  of  You  made  great 
apologies  for  your  letter  it  did  not  look  half  so  bad  as  this  one  does  and  I  am  not  agoing  to  apologize  for 
this  letter  your  letter  looked  well  enough  if  I  can  only  ever  get  them  Pearl  not  how  they  look  I  will  risk 
but  what  I  can  read  them  if  I  can  only  get  them  that  is  the  most  that  concerns  me.  JHN  Gardner  and 
myself  takes  a  walk  occasionally  to  see  the  Shipping  there  is  some  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  world  lying 
in  this  harbor  There  4  lying  in  the  harbor  at  this  time  they  will  have  average  1400  tons  burden  clippers 
and  one  of  them  arrived  to-day  after  a  passage  of  87  days  The  quickest  trip  on  record  made  by  a  sailing 
craft  her  name  is  Flying  Cloud  (very  appropriately  named)  she  is  1700  tons  burden  The  Witchcraft  now 
in  the  harbor  made  a  passage  from  Rio  Janerio  in  62  days  to  this  port  and  thence  to  Canton  and  N  Y  so 
you  see  I  have  a  chance  to  see  all  the  Clippers  when  I  am  in  this  place  San  Francisco  is  a  great  place  for 
shipping  and  Steamers  and  sometime  when  I  have  a  good  opportunity  I  will  give  you  the  Steamers  names 
that  sail  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  when  I  arrived  here  there  was  not  a  river  steamer  here  but  since 
time  and  paper  will  not  admit  of  saying  anything  more  at  present.  Paper  is  getting  short  and  must  close 
by  saying  to  Mrs.  Ingraham  that  I  have  not  forgotten  her  nor  her  namesake  and  think  of  them  much  as 
well  as  all  of  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance  and  give  my  very  best  respects  to  them  all  and  when  I  get  home 
1  will  try  and  clear  up  all  difficulties  about  that  Down  East  affair  and  will  try  to  compromise  the  matter 
so  that  it  will  satisfactory  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it  they  can  wait  and  if  they  cant  I  will  apoint 
Anna  to  settle  it  for  me  but  I  guess  it  will  blow  over  without  much  difficulty  Room  is  getting  scarce 
and  I  must  close  by  giving  my  respects  to  all  and  enquiring  friends  and  by  saying  write  often  and  I  will 

do  likewise. 

Yours  with  love  and  respect     Thomas,  II  C  (00k) 

(The  article,  letter  and  picture  is  copyrighted  By  Albert  P.  Wheelan,  1927). 


PAT  R.  PARKER 


The  Pride  of  Mono  County 


Mono  County  is  famous  for  one 
thing,  it  gave  to  the  world  Pat  R. 
Parker.  Of  course,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  of  Market  Boys, 
having  resided,  during  his  law 
student  days,  in  the  vicinity  of 
9th  and  Folsom  Sts.  He  gained 
his  legal  education  in  the  neigh- 
borhood made  famous  as  being  the 
home  of  Nunan's  Hibernia  Brew- 
ery. 

Xow  he  is  a  Superior  Judge, 
presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Superior  Court,  at  Bridgeport, 
(formerly  Big  Meadows),  Mono 
County.  This  county  is  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  portion  of 
California,  tucked  in  between  the 
hills,  snow-capped  Sierras  and  the 
deserts  of  Nevada.  There  _  is 
plenty  of  alluvial  soil,  upon  which 
graze  the  ruminating  cow,  which 
gives  the  butter  fat  that  is  made 
into  contented  condensed  milk, 
used  by  the  city  dwellers  in  their 
coffee,  when  the  milk  wagon  driv- 
ers go  on  a  strike. 

Pat  was  named  for  a  famous 
lawvcr — Pat  Reddy,  and  his  full 
name  is  PATRICK  REDDY 
PARKER.  Our  Pat  is  as  famous 
as  a  jurist  as  his  namesake  was  as 
a  lawyer.  Pat's  father  was  a 
lawyer,  and  when  he  heard  Pat 
Reddy  in  the  Legislature  of  1883, 


make  his  famous  speech  against 
the  railroads,  in  which  he  said : 
"Mr.  Speaker:  I  come  from  a 
county  where  the  pernicious 
smoke  of  the  locomotive  has  never 
yet  tainted  God's  pure  air",  Pat's 
father  determined  to  name  his  son 
after  this  great  lawyer,  orator  and 
law-maker,  hence  the  Pat  R.  part 
of  his  name. 

Pat  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  im- 
mediately returned  to  his  home 
town,  was  retained  and  next  day 
began  the  defense  of  that  famous 
outlaw,  "The  Bad  Man  from 
Bodie".  This  case  is  famous  in 
California  frontier  song  ami 
story.  Black  Bart,  Evans  and 
Sontag  and  other  famous  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  upon  learning  of 
the  acquittal  of  their  friend  and 
pal,  "The  Bad  Man  from  Bodie", 
agreed  among  themselves  to  emi- 
grate to  Mono  County,  but  when 
they  learned  Pat  had  given  up 
the  defense  of  criminal  cases,  and 
was  specializing  in  mining  litiga- 
tion exclusively,  they  abandoned 
their  intention  of  forcing  their 
presence  upon  the  citizenry  of 
Mono. 

Pat  does  not  wear  a  sombrero 
or  the  other  habiliments  that  go 
with  it.  Neither  does  he  carry  a 
gun  or  a  bowie  knife.  He  dresses 
just  like  any  ordinary  citizen, 
and  if  you  met  him,  and  someone 
told    you    he    was    from    Mono 


County,  you  would  never  believe 
it. 

He  is  a  hunter  and  fisherman, 
and  has  engaged  in  every  sport 
that  has  made  the  wild  and  wooly 
West  famous.  He  is  known 
throughout  California  as  jurist  of 
learning  and  ability,  and  every 
lawyer,  except  those  he  has  de- 
cided cases  against,  say  he  has 
the  judicial  temperament.  He  is 
now  sitting  upon  the  bench  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeal,  First 
District,  San  Francisco,  and  has 
written  some  fine  decisions,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  become  addicted 
to  using  big  words.  This  may  be 
all  right  for  San  Franciscans  but 
what  will  his  constituents  in 
Mono  County  say  when  they  read 
his  opinions? 

When  he  goes  abroad  he  care- 
fully listens  to  all  the  good  stories 
he  hears  from  the  boys;  stores 
them  up  in  his  memory,  and  then 
adapts  them  to  (it  some  local 
character  in  his  county.  Then  he 
tells  the  boys  up  here  the  stories 
he  has  heard  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  garnished  up  with  local 
allusions  and  local  settings  from 
.Mono,  and  vice  versa.  Well,  any- 
way, he  is  entitled  to  be  known  as 
the  "Will  Rogers  of  Mono  Coun- 
ty." 

YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT! 

—A.  P.  W. 
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Lincoln   Monun 

February   13,   1928. 

Lincoln's  Autobiography  at  Fifty 

I  WAS  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon 
County,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where  a  year 
or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when 
he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quak- 
ers, went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify 
them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch, 
Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew 
up  literally  without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  that  State  came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  "readin',  writin',  and  cipherin'  "  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  If  a  straggler- 
supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  but  that  was  all. 
I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
of  education  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two.  At 
twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at 
that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war ;  and  I  was  elected  a 
captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have 
had  since.  I  went  the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for  the  Legislature  (1832), 
and  was  beaten— the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people.  The 
next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward.  During  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied 
law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to  practise  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to 
the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849 
to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practised  law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before. 
Always  a  Whig  in  politics ;  and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making 
active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty 
well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  lie  said  I  am, 
in  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and 
gray  eyes.     No  other  marks  or  hrands  recollected. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
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Sweeney — A  Camel,  and  a  Buffalo 

By  J.  A.  Graves 

("First  Graduate  of  St.  Mary's  College;  Author  of  "My  Seventy  Tears  in  California:   1857-1927' 
President,  Farmers  and  Merchants  Rational  Ban\  of  Los  Angeles.) 


From  1868  until  1876  my  par- 
ents were  residing  in  San  Mateo 
County,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  Diiring  that  time 
1  attended  the  San  Francisco  High 
School  in  that  city.  I  traveled 
the  eleven  miles  from  my  home 
to  the  city  twice  a  day  on  horse- 
back. We  rented  from  Mr.  John 
Parrot,  a  banker,  about  1,000 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  grew 
the  most  luxurious  crop  of  clover 
and  Alfilaria  imaginable.  In  fact, 
the  pasture  was  so  good  that  it 
paid  us  better  to  take  in  stock 
for  pasturage,  than  to  farm  the 
land,  especially  as  considerable  of 
it  was  quite  hilly.  We  got  $5.00 
per  month  for  pasturing  horses 
and  $3.00  per  month  for  cows.  In 
addition  to  attending  school,  I 
was  called  upon  to  take  stock 
back  and  forth  from  the  city  to 
the  ranch. 

A  man  named  Sweeney  kept  a 
stockyard  at  10th  and  Mission 
Sts.,  in  San  Francisco.  He  knew 
everybody  of  any  consequence  in 
the  city.  He  kept  me  supplied 
with  pedigreed  animals,  whose 
owners  desired  that  they  be  turn- 
ed out  to  graze  occasionally  for 
their  health.  Some  wandering 
showman  had  left  on  Sweeney's 
hands  a  camel  and  a  buffalo. 
Sweeney  conceived  the  idea  that 
I  ought  to  have  these  animals.  He 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  them  and  he 
decided  upon  me  as  the  person 
who  should  take  these  off  his 
hands.  Every  time  I  stopped  at 
his  place,  lie  extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  camel  and  the  buffalo.  He 
wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of 
them. 

"Think  of  it",  he  said,  "what 
hoy  in  America  is  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  camel  and  a  buffalo? 
Every  boy  in  the  land  will  be 
jealous  of  you.  You  might  even 
ride  the  camel.  I  am  sure  you 
would  enjoy  doing  so." 

With  honeyed  words  lie  cajoled 
me.  Finally  he  made  me  a  pres- 
ent of  the  beasts  against  my  will. 
I  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
Sweeney  in  furnishing  stock  for 
our  pasture.  I  even  confess  that 
the  ownership  of  these  animals 
aroused  ,-i  certain  pride  in  my 
breast.  Finally  I  broached  the 
subject   to   my   father   and   asked 
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his  consent  to  bring  them  home. 
He  denounced  Sweeney  in  no  un- 
certain terms  as  a  crafty  scound- 
rel, who  was  trying  to  work  off 
a  gold  brick  on  me.  He  denounc- 
ed the  animals  as  nuisances.  He 
denounced  me,  as  possessing  less 
brains  than  I  was  born  with,  and 
forbade  my  having  anything  to  do 
with  either  the  camel  or  the  buf- 
falo. 

"Why,  you  mutton-head",  he 
said,  "if  you  ever  start  off  on  the 
road  with  one  of  those  animals, 
you  will  scare  everything  in  seven 
comities  to  death." 

With  a  sorrowful  heart  I  told 
Sweeney  that  my  father  would  not 
have  it. 

"But",  he  replied,  "they  are 
your  animals.  I  gave  them  to 
you  and  you  must  take  them 
away.  I  cannot  feed  them  any 
longer." 

Life  became  a  burden  to  me.  I 
began  to  Fall  down  in  my  Latin. 
Some  way  or  other  my  algebra 
work  fell  off,  and  I  became  de- 
moralized in  all  my  studies.  1 
did  not  want  to  go  near  Swee- 
ney's, luit  1  had  to.  because  he 
always  had  horses  or  cows  to  send 
to  the  ranch.  Sweeney  became 
even  kinder  to  me  as  a  solicitor 
for  pasturing  stock.  With  wealthy 
patrons  he  even  raised  the  price 
a  couple  of  dollars  a  month.  Then 
he  would  rub  it  in  to  me,  telling 

me  how  good  he  was  to  me,  and 
complained  that  I  would  not  do 
him   the  small  favor  of  removing 


my  own   animals  from  his  prem- 
ises. 

At  last  he  told  me  that  he  would 
have  to  throw  his  pasturage  pa- 
tronage to  some  other  quarter,  un- 
less I  took  the  camel  and  the  buf- 
falo home  with  me.  Finally, 
goaded  to  desperation,  on  my  way 
home  from  school  one  afternoon, 
I  told  him  to  bring  on  his  camel 
and  I  would  take  her  home. 

I  was  riding  a  very  spirited, 
well-bred,  nervous  five-year-old 
mare.  She  stood  facing  the  barn1 
door,  which  was  even  with  the 
sidewalk.  An  attendant  went 
into  the  corral  and  started  out; 
with  the  camel  through  the  barn. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  the  beast 
as  she  appeared  to  me  then.  She 
had  just  begun  to  shed  off  her 
winter  coat.  She  was  ragged  and' 
dirty.  She  carried  her  head  and 
nose  extended  with  the  level  of 
her  back.  That  sneering  expres- 
sion that  all  camels  have,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  was  strongly  emphasized 
on  this  camel's  face.  She  came 
along  with  swinging  motion  com- 
mon to  her  race,  a  picture  of  hu- 
mility and  despair. 

As  she  came  toward  the  door,  I 
felt  my  mare  sort  of  crouch  down, 
backward.  She  snorted  with  ter- 
ror, and  as  Sweeney  went  to  hand 
me  the  rope  attached  to  the  cam- 
el's halter,  she  swung  around  and 
plunged  down  Tenth  St. 

A  man  named  Morton  did  near- 
ly all  of  the  draying  business  in 
San  Francisco  in  those  days.  A 
long  string  of  his  drays  was  re- 
turning home  out  on  Howard  St. 
I  could  not  stop  my  horse.  In  her 
terror  she  attempted  to  jump  over 
a  moving  dray,  lit  on  it.  slipped, 
tripped  and  fell,  carrying  me  with 

her.  1  jumped  up  and  caught  her 
by  the  bridle.  She  had  strained 
one  of  her  front  shoulders  so 
badly  she  could  hardly  put  her 
foot  on  the  ground.  1  got  her 
hack  to  Sweeney's.  He  wasn't  dis- 
couraged. 

"I  have  it",  he  said,  "ride  one 
of  my  horses.     We  will  put  your 

mare  in  the  corral  with  the  camel, 
and   when   she   gets   well,   she   and 

the  camel  will  he  great  friends," 

I  changed  my  saddle  onto  a  cow 
pony.  My  mare  was  turned  into 
an     inner    corral,    and     the    came' 
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was  put  in  with  her.  Notwith- 
standing her  injury,  the  mare  ran 
and  plunged  and  acted  as  if  de- 
mented. In  her  crippled  condi- 
tion *'"'  found  she  could  not  jump 
out  or  break  the  fence.  She  fiually 
quieted  down  and  got  into  a  cor- 
ner of  tin-  corral  just  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  camel,  trembling 
ami  terror-stricken. 

T  went  home  on  Sweeney's 
horse  and  told  my  father  a  weird 
tale  about  my  horse  having  slip- 
pod  on  the  railroad  track  and 
hurting  her  leg.  I  think  my  fa- 
ther was  a  little  suspicions,  be- 
cause he  asked  me  if  I  had  tried 
to  "lead  that  d— -m  camel  home." 
Of  course  t  vowed  I  had  not.  lr 
was  fully  ten  days  before  my  mare 
was  fit  to  ride  again.  True  to 
Sweeney's  prediction,  she  and  the 
camel  and  the  buffalo  had  become 
warm  friends.  One  Friday  after- 
noon was  fixed  as  the  day  upon 
which  1  should  again  attempt  to 
take  the  camel  home.  I  rode  out 
to  Sweeney's,  took  my  saddle  and 
bridle  into  the  corral,  put  them  on 
my  mare,  and  rode  into  another 
corral  nearer  the  street,  leading 
the  ungainly  camel.  The  buffalo 
performed  all  sorts  of  stunts  try- 
ing to  follow  us.  lie  was  prodded 
back  with  a  pitchfork,  and  the 
gate  (dosed  on  him.  He  lunged 
around  the  corral,  bellowing  and 
throwing  up  dirt  like  an  enraged 
hull.  Sweeney  said  the  buffalo 
was  so  anxious  to  accompany  us. 
that  1  ought  to  take  both  of  them 
and  be  done  with  it.  Fortunately. 
1  concluded  the  camel  was  suffi- 
cient for  one  day's  amusement  and 
declined  to  accede  to  his  request. 

As  T  started  out  .Mission  St.. 
those  of  you  who  have  seen  a 
camel  in  motion  can  draw  a  men- 
tal picture  of  the  ungainly,  shift- 
less, swaying  picture  that  the 
beast  made.  The  first  object  we 
met  was  a  milkman  hurrying 
rapidly  along,  driving  two  smart 
looking  horses.  They  either  smell- 
saw  that  camel.  Then  "the 
band  began  to  play".  Resisting: 
every  effort  of  the  driver,  they 
swung  off  to  the  left  at  a  right 
angle.  The  entire  block  between 
Kith.  11th.  Mission  and  Howard 
Ms.,  was  vacant,  but  surrounded 
by  a  board  fence.  Next  to  Mis- 
sion St..  the  sidewalk'  and  lot  had 
been  filled  in  after  the  fence  was 
built,  so  that  the  fence  was  only 
i!i ice  Eeel  high.  Over  the 
sidewalk  and  over  this  fence  went 
the  team.  One  wheel  mounted 
the  fence.  Tin  tongue  was 
•\  renched  from  the  wagon.  The 
dragging  the  tongue  and 


double-trees,  went  off  in  a  mad 
whirl  into  the  vacant  lot.  The 
milk  cans  were  tossed  out.  and  the 
milk  ran  in  every  direction.  The 
driver  of  the  wagon  was  not  hurt, 
but  my.  he  was  mad ! 

The  earned  surveyed  the  wreck 
with  unruffled  serenity.  The 
thing's  face  had  the  most  inno- 
cent, unaffected,  idiotic  expression 
ever  borne  by  an  animal.  Her 
pom-  little  eyes  were  almost  in- 
visible. Her  sarcastic  smile  never 
left  her.  Supercilious  contempt 
for  her  surroundings  was  shown 
by  her  every  action. 

T  hurried  on.  and  the  next  oc- 
cupant of  the  street  we  met  was 
a  dead  wagon  from  an  undertak- 
ing establishment.  1  tried  to 
hide  the  camel  by  keeping  my 
horse  between  her  and  the  wagon. 
The  effort  was  useless.  The  horses 
Stopped,  sniffed  the  air.  snorted 
and  broke  at  a  perfect  right- 
angle,  into  the  sidewalk  and  over 
the  fence,  just  as  the  milk  wagon 
had   done. 

This  time  the  team  went  off 
with  the  two  front  wheels.  The 
black  box  on  the  wagon  slipped 
into  the  street  and  spilled  the 
coffin  onto  the  sidewalk.  Pedes- 
trians began  to  gather,  and  1 
heard  them  denounce  any  idiot 
who  would  attempt  to  lead  a  cam 
el  through  the  street  in  daylight. 

A  one-horse  car  line  ran  out 
Mission  St.  Each  horse  had  on 
it  a  couple  of  sleigh  bells.  The 
car  came  along,  toward  the  east. 
I  was  going  west.  1  congratu- 
lated myself  that  I  was  going  to 
pass  in  safety;  but.  alas.  I  was 
too  soon  in  my  prediction.  Just 
before  1  got  alongside  of  it,  that 
poor  old  horse  spied  us.  Then,  as 
if  electrified,  he  made  one  of  those 
famous  right  angle  bolts,  away 
from  my  side  of  the  street.  The 
driver  hung  on  to  the  reins  for 
a  time.  The  horse  wrenched  the 
single-tree  from  the  car.  Then 
the  driver  let  go.  Over  the  side- 
walk, and  over  that  fence  went 
the  horse,  with  head  and  tail  up, 
and  terror  in  his  heart,  he  pranc- 
ed away,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  camel.  As  one  of 
our  distinguished  ex-presidents 
would  put  it.  1  was  having  a 
"bully  time". 

1  moved  along  a  few  feet,  when 
I  met  two  firemen  in  the  Chief's 
wagon.  I  hugged  the  sidewalk  on 
the  right-hand  of  the  street,  keep- 
ing my  horse  well  up  opposite  the 
camel,  but  no  use.  The  "fire 
boss"  was  "on"  in  an  instant. 
Terror-stricken,  he  reared  up. 
sprung    to    the    right,    making    a 


sharp  right-angle  turn.  Over 
went  the  buggy.  The  firemen 
were  both  dumped  into  the  street. 
The  horse  cleared  the  sidewalk, 
jumped  the  low  board  fence,  leav- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  buggy  on 
the  top  of  it.  and  joined  the  cir- 
cus-parade of  animals  from  the 
other  wrecks. 

All  those  horses,  dragging  por- 
tions of  wrecked  vehicles,  would 
come  up  on  the  run.  wheel,  take 
another  look  at  the  camel,  and 
away  they  would  go.  circling 
around  the  block  in  wild  disor- 
der. They  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  impediments  at- 
tached to  them.  They  seemed  to 
want  one  more  look  at  the  camel. 

The  next  thing  we  met  was  a 
two-horse  w^agon,  loaded  with 
baled  hay.  1  thought  surely  I 
would  get.  by  this  all  right,  but 
no  use;  the  team  sniffed  us.  They 
right-angled  with  that  heavy 
load,  which  upset  at  the  curb. 
They  stopped  for  an  instant,  when 
a  wheel  struck  the  fence.  Some- 
thing broke  loose,  and  they  joined 
the  stampede  inside  the  fence. 

Two  more  milk  wagons  came 
past  us.  They  were  being  driven 
side  by  side,  the  drivers  gossiping 
as  they  clattered  along.  Nothing 
T  have  already  described  equalled 
the  mix-up  that  followed  the 
right-angle  bolt  that  the  four  ani- 
mals attached  to  these  wagons 
made.  Horses,  wagons  and  milk 
cans  piled  up  on  the  sidewalk  in 
wildest  confusion. 

Terror  on  my  part  added  speed 
to  our  flight.  I  hurried  my  horse 
into  a  quick  gallop,  and  the  camel 
stayed  with  me.  We  had  just 
crossed  12th  St.  when  a  mounted 
policeman  came  galloping  along 
10th  St.  He  ordered  me  to  halt. 
But  long  before  he  got  within 
striking  distance,  his  horse  turn- 
ed tail  and  fled.  He  stopped 
somewhere,  got  a  sack',  blindfold- 
ed his  horse,  and  came  running 
up.  swinging  his  (dub  and  de- 
claring he  would  run  me  in. 

"Give  me  that  camel",  lie  cried. 
"and  I  will  get  it  off  the  street." 

T  handed  him  the  rope  with  the 
L'reatest  pleasure  imaginable.  In 
fact.  1  hailed  his  demand  for  the 
camel   with   absolute  joy. 

But  the  camel  demurred.  Did 
you  ever  hear  a  camel  wail?  dust 
imagine  a  peacock's  cry.  mingl ■>•] 
with  a  coyote's  call,  crossed  with 
ie-  noise  of  the  worst  ear-splitting 
automobile  horn  ever  invented, 
and  you  have  it. 

Then  I  gave  the  policeman  the 
rope  by  which  T  was  leading  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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SPECIAL  NUMBEKS  OF  OUR 
JOURNAL 


In  accordance  with  our  an- 
nouncement we  present  you  with 
the  first  Special  Number  of  the 
Journal.  It  is  the  Lincoln  Num- 
ber. The  Committee  feels  that  this 
issue  is  the  beginning  of  a  larger 
and  better  publication.  We  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  January  num- 
ber but  were  unable  to  do  any 
better  because  of  certain  circum- 
stances which  arose  and  prevented 
us  from  presenting  better  ma- 
terial. 

We  have  the  promise  of  many 

fine    articles,    amusing    as    well    as 

instructive,    from    representative 
people    of    the    community.      We 

have  enough    material   on   hand   to 

make  the  .March  number  even  be1 

tier   than    this   number.      The   <  "in 

mittee  hopes  thai   every  member 
of  the  organization  will  enjoy  this 

issue. 

We  seek   tO  make  the  paper  bis 

torical  in  its  character,  ami  to  re- 
create for  you  old  San  Francisco 

as   it    existed    before    1906,   and   es- 

i ially  our  old   home  distrid 

South  of  Market. 


The  paper  now  circulates 
throughout  the  country,  and  we 
have  subscribers  all  over  the 
United  States.  From  letters  that 
come  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Jour- 
nal Committee  and  from  other 
sources,  we  know  that  our  publi- 
cation is  enjoyed  not  only  hy  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  membership, 
but  by  many  expatriates  living 
away  from  their  beloved  city- 
San  Francisco.  The  .Journal  is  a 
good  advertisement  for  San  Fran 

Cisco,    and    we    hope    to    make    the 

paper  something  worthwhile  and 

in  a  class  by  itself. 

We  ask  your  co-operation  in  as- 
sisting us  with  material  for  the 
columns  of  the  Journal.  If  yon 
do  not  care  to  contribute  yourself. 
we  ask  you  to  advise  us  of  any 
person  who  is  likely  to  have  a 
good  story  for  the  paper.  We 
will  visit  them  and  gel  it,  and  if 
necessary,  write  it  for  them.  We 
v.  ill  give  due  credit  to  the  source 
Prom    which    thi'   story    comes. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  incident 
surrounding  our  former  home  dis 
trict  and  we  want  to  present  it 
to  our  readers  and  make  it  known 
to   those   w  ho  conic   after  us. 

The  Journal  Committee. 


February,  1928 
IN  MEMORIAM 


The  following;  named  members 
have  been  called  to  their  final  re- 
ward during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1928: 

Henry  Wiedeman,  San  Fran- 
cisco, January  2. 

Henry  J.  Dittle,  Greenbrae, 
Marin  county,  January  2. 

Clarence  J.  McCarthy.  San 
Francisco,  January  18. 

Andrew  A.  Wesendunk,  Vallejo. 
Calif..  .January  23. 

Edward  Laun,  San  Francisco, 
January  28. 

The  entire  membership  of  the 
South  of  Market  Hoys,  Inc.,  ex- 
tend their  utmost  sympathy  to 
those   who  mourn   the  passing  of 

the  brothers  named. 


SICK  MEMBERS 


The  following  named  members 
have  been  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  sick: 

John  A.  0 'Council,  Solly  Sollo- 
man.  Frank  Crowe,  Sr„  James  Ait- 
ken,  Henry  Held.  Ous  Delamore. 
Phil  Deitz,  Joseph  Fredericks, 
-lames  W.  Hagerty,  Richard  Buck- 
ing and  Richard  E.  Brady. 

Peter  R.  Maloney. 
Financial  Sectv. 


WANTED 


Any  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion having  hack  numbers  of 
either  Volume  1,  or  of  Volume  2 
of  The  Journal,  will  confer  a  fav- 
or by  sending  them  to  the  under- 
signed. We  desire  tiles  of  the  pa- 
per for  permanent  preservation  in 
the  State  Library,  Sacramento, 
California;  Library  of  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers;  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  of  San  Francisco;  and 
the  De  Young  Memorial  Museum. 
Look'  around  the  house  and  see 
what  you  can  do  for  us !  If  you 
should  have  any  old  hook's,  prints, 
pictures  or  other  material  you 
think  would  be  worthwhile  for 
i  he  columns  of  the  paper  send 
them  in.  Albert  P.  Wheelan,  442 
Flood  Building,  870  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Telephone  Gar- 
field 205. 
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"South  of  Market"  in  the  Old  Days 

Horse  Racing  and  Duels  —  By  Luke  Fay 


Duels  South   of  Market   in  the 

early  days  were  discussed  in  pre- 
vious articles  of  this  series.  They 
are  now  obsolete.    So  are  the  race 

tracks  for  which  San  Francisco 
was  once  famous,  and  which,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Bay 
District  Track  in  the  later  70 's 
of  the  last  century,  were  all  in 
the  region  of  South  of  Market. 

The  original  race  track  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  if  such  it  could 
he  called,  was  the  old  road  or 
trail  that  ran  in  front  of  the  Mis- 
sion Dolores,  where  in  the  days 
before  the  American  occupation 
the  Dons  and  their  friends  used 
to  hold  horse  races  and  other 
sports  after  church  hours  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  One  of  the 
first  match  races  in  which  an 
American  figured  either  as  owner 
or  rider  in  California  was  that  be- 
tween a  gray  horse  owned  by 
Capt.  William  Heath  Davis,  and 
a  buckskin.  Palomino,  owned  by 
Capt.  Don  Francisco  Sanchez  who 
was  commandant  of  San  Francisco 
when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
first  hoisted  over  the  Plaza  three 
years  later. 

In  those  days  the  races  were 
always  dash  sprints  of  300  yards 
or  thereabouts.  In  this  particular 
race,  Don  Ramon  Carillo  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  rancho  rode  Captain 
Davis'  gray  horse,  while  Captain 
Sanchez  rode  his  own  buckskin 
and  won.  It  was  a  famous  race 
insomuch  that  it  was  attended  by 
all  the  important  "Gringoes"  then 
in  California,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  greater  Dons  for  miles 
around;  while  James  Alexander 
Forbes,  the  British  Vice  Consul, 
who  was  identified  for  many  years 
with  the  Almaden  quicksilver 
mines,  was  judge  of  the  racing. 
William  Glenn  Rae,  son-in-law  of 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  then  Governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  'Company, 
was  among  the  spectators.  He 
was  the  factor  of  the  great  fur 
trading  company  in  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  was  also  a  great 
sportsman  and  a  Don  vivant, 
though  inclined  to  lie  very  short- 
tempered  for  a  Scot.  At  the  close 
of  the  race,  he  approached  Don 
Ranion  and  challenged  him  to  race 
the  gray  against  his.  Rae's  horse, 
a  buckskin  called  El  (irullo  (the 
('ranc).  over  a  course  of  600  yds.. 
£or  double  the  stakes  wagered  on 


the  shorter  race.  Don  Ramon  ac- 
cepted and  won  the  match  easily. 
to  Rae's  great  chagrin.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Rae  committed  sui- 
cide and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany closed  its  post  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  few  years  later,  the  discovery 
of  gold  drew  thousands  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  sporting  proclivi- 
ties of  the  pioneers  necessitated 
tbe  construction  of  the  old  Union, 
or  Willow's  Track,  already  de- 
scribed in  these  articles  which  was 
bounded  by  .Mission.  Folsom,  19th 
and  23rd  Sts.  and  the  Pioneer 
Track  also  before  described  which 
lav  between  Mission  and  Bryant, 
and  24th  and  26th  Sts.  Some  of 
the  buildings  used  at  this  course 
are  still  standing. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  was 
the  Bay  View  Track,  which  was 
owned  and  opened  about  the  year 
1864  by  Mr.  George  Hearst,  later 
Senator  for  California,  and  father 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

The  Bay  View  Track  was  at 
Hunter's  Point,  near  the  San 
Bruno  Road,  six  miles  southeast 
of  the  Plaza.  To  get  out  there 
one  had  to  go  out  along  Potrero 
Ave.  and  turn  on  to  the  San  Bruno 
Road,  and  so  out  to  15th  Ave. 
through  a  toll  gate,  and  thence 
over  a  specially  built  Shell  Road 
to  what  is  now  Kentucky  St.  in 
Butchertown,  and  so  into  Bay 
View  Park,  where  "every  accom- 
modation known  to  the  best  race 
courses  in  America  or  Europe  can 
he  found". 

\V.  F.  Williamson  was  manager 

of  the  trotting  course  in  the  park, 
while  John  M.  Daniels  and  John 
.1.    Ilarkness    ran    flic    hotel    which 

also  belonged  to  the  property. 

Daniels,  al  the  time  the  Kay 
View     Track     was     opened,     and 


thereafter,  was  lessee  of  the  Ocean 
Race  Course  out  near  Lake  Mer- 
ced, of  which  more  anon;  while  his 
partner  in  the  hotel  enterprise  was 
then  also  the  proprietor  of  the  fa- 
mous "Cropper's  Oyster  and  Ter- 
rapin Saloon"  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  2nd  and  Tehama  Sts., 
a  popular  resort  of  epicures  in 
those  happy  days.  Darkness  then 
lived  at  66  Tehama  St.,  bet.  1st 
and  2nd  Sts.,  but  later  moved  to 
the  north  side  of  2nd  St.,  south  of 
Folsom  St. 

At  the  time  the  Bay  View  Track 
was  constructed  neither  Missio7i 
Bay  nor  Mission  Creek  had  yet 
been  filled  in,  and  there  was  no 
Long  Bridge  on  which  to  cross 
the  water.  Hence  the  roundabout 
route  above  described. 

The  Ocean  Race  Course,  also 
known  as  the  Oceanside  Race 
Course,  because  of  the  popular 
Oceanside  House  that  catered  to 
wants  of  sportsmen  and  others  in 
the  vicinity,  was  out  on  Ocean 
Ave.,  adjacent  to  Lake  Merced, 
and  was  accessible  by  rail  from 
the  4th  and  Brannan  St.  depot  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose 
Railroad,  which  ran  two  trains  a 
day  in  1864.  Passengers  to  the 
hotel  or  the  races  could  book  to 
San  Miguel  City  (now  Ocean 
View)  and  thence  walk  over  a 
couple  of  miles  to  the  race  track 
or  to  the  Oceanside  House.  But, 
of  course,  on  great  occasions  there 
were  thousands  that  drove  out  in 
vehicles  of  various  sorts  rather 
than  depend  upon  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  railway  that  subse- 
quently beeame  part  of  the  great 
Southern  Pacific  System. 

The  Oceanside  House  and  Ocean 
Race  Course  were  succeeded  in 
the  early  '70s  by  the  Ocean  View 
Race  Course  and  Ocean  View 
House  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  Stagg,  became 
the  most  celebrated  sporting  rend- 
ezvous in  Western  America. 

It  was  at  this  track  that  the 
most  famous  race  in  the  history 
Of  the  California  turf,  the  Thad 
Stevens  Race,  was  run  November 
l.">.  1S73,  and  established  perma- 
nently the  superiority  of  the  Cali- 
fornia race  horse. 

This  was  some  race  tour  heats 
of  four  miles  each,  against  the 
picked   horses    of   the    East,    Ken- 
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tucky  and  the  Middle  West,  for 
a  purse  of  $20,000. 

In  this  Homeric  contest  Mr. 
George  Treat's  California-bred 
sorrel  horse,  Thad  Stevens,  de- 
feated Mr.  William  Wightman's 
Michigan-bred  bay,  four-year-old 
horse,  Joe  Daniels;  and  John  J. 
Chamberlain's  Kentucky-bred  bay 
horse,  True  Blue.  Mr.  William 
Hall's  bay  mare,  .Mamie  Hall,  also 
started  in  the  first  heat,  but  she 
never  figured  prominently  in  the 
betting,  and  in  the  first  heat  got 
distressed,  threw  her  jockey  and 
was  withdrawn. 

Aside  from  the  sporting  im- 
portance of  this  event  it  drew  the 
greatest  attendance  and  was  so- 
cially the  biggest  affair  that  had 
occurred  in  California  up  to  that 
date.  The  population  of  San 
Francisco  was  then  less  than  190,- 
(l(l(l.  More  than  40,000  persons 
were  estimated  to  have  witnessed 
the  race;  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  city. 
And  the  Ocean  View  Track  was 
then  normally  supposed  to  accom- 
modate only  16,000  spectators. 

The  writer,  who  was  then  only 
a  small  boy  going  to  St.  Mary's 
College,  was  one  of  the  40,000  in- 
terested onlookers;  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  horses,  the  crowds. 
and  the  twinkling  lanterns  at  the 
close  of  the  racing,  are  as  vivid 
in  his  memory  today  as  they  were 
•V)  years  ago. 

Before  attempting  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  event,  it  may  he  well 
to  give  the  results  of  the  four 
heais  in  abbreviated  form  so  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  how  they  were 
run  : 

First  Heat — Joe  Daniels.  (\Y.  J. 
Palmer)  1  j  True  Blue,  (George 
Barbee)  2;  Thad  Stevens.  (Chas. 
Ross)    :i;   Mamie  Hall,  0. 

Time:  7  mins.  45  sees.  "Won  by 
:;  lengths';  Mamie  Hall  got  dis- 
tressed early  in  the  race  and  re- 
tired. 

Second  Heat — True  Blue,  1  ;  doe 

Daniels,  I' :  Thad  Stevens,  '■'>■   Time: 

S  mins.  .08  sees.      Won  by  5  lgths. 

Third  Heat — Thad   Stevens.    1  ; 

Joe   Daniels,  2  ;  True  Blue,  0. 

Time:  7  mins.  57  sees.  Won  by 
(l  Lengths.  True  Blue  strained  a 
tendon  a1  the  third  mile  and  re- 
tired. 

Fourth  Heat— Thad  Stevens.  1  ; 
Joe    Daniels,    2. 

Time  :  S  mins.  2094  sees.  Won 
by  fi  lengths. 

for  all  of  a  week'  before  this 
race  was  run  Ihe  whole  town  was 
wdd   with   excitemenl   over  it,  and 

in  every  resort   from  the  Perries 


to  Ocean  View  itself,  and  from 
North  Beach  to  the  Mission  Creek, 
it  was  the  sole  subject  of  discis- 
sion. 

Out  at  Barney  Farley's,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ocean  Beach  and 
old  Oceanside  House  roads,  where 
all  the  sports  would  gather  to  hear 
Barney  tell  about  his  prize  fights 
and  his  protege  "My  boy  Joe", 
which  was  doe  McAuliffe,  even 
Barney  himself  took  to  ••talking 
horse"  and  advising  everybody  to 
come  out  early  to  see  the  race 
and  be  sure  to  hack  Thad  Stevens. 
Sportsman  though  he  was,  Bar- 
ney always  had  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  The  bigger  the 
c  r  o  w|d  that  came  to  the  races, 
the  better  for  Barney's  estab- 
lishment. He  was  not  disap- 
pointed. His  place  began  to  over- 
How  with  customers  early  Friday 
night,  and  it  kept  filled,  inside  and 
out,  with  a  milling  crowd  from 
thai  lime  until  late  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  newspapers  were  tilled,  with 
reports  about  the  horses,  the  bet- 
ting, and  everything  else.  True 
Blue  had  been  started  across  the 
continent  from  Baltimore  on  a 
special  car  nearly  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  race,  and  the  papers 
chronicled  his  travels  as  if  he  were 
the  President  on  an  election  tour. 
Somebody  brought  out  a  pari  mu- 
tuel  machine,  or  totalizator,  from 
New  York,  and  installed  it  at  the 
Lick  House,  where  fresh  pools 
were  made  on  it  every  night.  The 
papers  published  hallelujahs  about 
it,  showing  how  it  made  betting 
as  pure  as  the  snow,  and  exhortinc 
preachers  to  send  their  daughters 
to  see  Ihe  race,  and  even  to  be! 
on  it  pari  mutuel  fashion,  on  that 
account.  Everybody  was  race 
crazy. 

The  first  heat  was  timed  to  start 
at  2  oclock  Saturday  afternoon, 
bu1  Long  before  dawn  the  walking 
brigades  were  under  way  and  the 
scene  was  like  Ihe  road  to  Kpsom 
on  an  English  Derby  Day.  ouly 
more  so.  The  weather  was  line. 
(Crowds  packed  the  roads.     As  well 

as  the  pedestrians  there  were 
hacks,  carts,  and  wagons  of  everj 
descripl  inn  t  hat  went  into  the  jit- 
ney business  for  the  great  occasion 
and  charged  $40  a  carload,  or 
what  have  you?  to  carry  enthusi 
asts   to   or   from   the   track.    • 

As  well  as  the  amateur  enthusi 

asts  there  were  scores  of  clowns, 
acrobats,  three-card  men.  thimble 

riggers,  Clowns,  minstrels  and 
fakers  of  every  description.  Then' 
Were  also  hundreds  of  young  hood- 


lums belonging  to  various  gangs 
North  and  South  of  Market. 
Long  before  noon  all  the  hills 
overlooking  the  track  were  peck- 
ed with  men.  women  and  hoys  that 
did  not  feel  like  paying  $2  to  gel 
inside  the  fence  that  surrounucd 
the  park,  and  fun  was  fast  and 
furious. 

By  that  hour  also  the  Ocean 
View  House  and  Sea  Side  Cottage, 
that  were  part  of  Mr.  Stagg's  PS 
tablishment  within  the  enclosure, 
were  packed  to  the  balconies. 
Wines,  beers,  liquors  of  every  kind 
were  flowing  like  water.  Bunch- 
eons  were  being  served  at  crowd- 
ed tables.  Champagne  corks  were 
popping  like  machine  guns  in  ac- 
tion. 

Three  days  earlier  Stagg  had 
been  offered  and  had  rejected 
$15,000  in  gold  for  the  gate  priv- 
ileges to  the  race.  Admission  to 
the  track  was  $2,  while  the  grand 
stand  cost  $1  extra.  Admission 
to  the  quarter-stretch  "with  all 
privileges"  cost  $Kt.  The  quarter- 
stretch  and  the  grandstands, 
i  which  held  more  than  6,000  peo- 
ple! were  packed.  So  was  the 
lawn  inside  the  track  that  accom- 
modated about  10,000  people.  By 
•_'  o'clock  20,000  people  had  paid 
their  way  into  the  course,  and 
there  were  probably  a  thousand 
hoodlums  and  others  that  had 
rushed  the  gate. 

The  first  heat  was  to  have  start- 
ed at  2,  lint  just  before  that,  hour 
there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  which 
upset  some  of  the  crowd  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  grandstands  but 
created  no  panic.  A  blaze  had 
started  in  the  coal  shed  of  the  cafe 
behind  the  stand,  but  it  was 
quickly  extinguished. 

At  that  time  all  the  rank  and 
fashion    of    Northern    California 

w  as  at   the  track.    Coveruor  Booth 

and  Chief  Justice  Wallace  arrived 

in    the    same    barouehe.    ex-Oover- 

nor  Leland  Stanford  and  Senator 

i-'elton  in  another.  Mayor  Alvont. 
as  well  as  all  the  city  officials  and 
all  the  judges  were  there  with  the 
oi  ler  citizens  of  humble  rank. 
All  the  ■'Bonanza  Kings"  and 
other  leaders  of  tinanee  were  there 
in   their   finest    equipages.      AH   the 

families  from  the  fashionable  dis- 

tricts,  th<'  McAllisters,  the  Baroil- 
hets.  the  Stewaet-Mswies  and 
other  society  leaders.  Mrs.  Sarah 
Howard  Coil  and  party  attended 
in  a  huge  stage  cbach.  Every  so- 
cial stratum  of  San  Francisco 
Irom  the  Chinese  to  the  McAllis- 
ters were  gathered  to  watch  Thad 

Stevens  struggle  for  the  annrum. 
aev  of  the  American  turf  against 
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True  Blue  and  Joe  Daniels. 
Mamie  Hall  did  not  count. 

Hut  four  mile  heats,  though 
they  test  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance of  the  horses  to  the  utmost, 
are  rarely  such  desperate  and  ex- 
citing neck-to-neck  struggles  as 
arc  races  of  a  mile  or  less.  There- 
fore, the  four  great  heats  in  this 
great  race  were  comparatively 
tame  as  regarded  from  a  spectacu- 
lar point  of  view. 

Charles  Woss  was  Thad  Stevens' 
jockey;  W.  J.  Palmer  rode  Joe 
Daniels;  George  Barbee,  a  famous 
English  jockey,  rode  True  Blue. 
.Mamie  Hall's  jockey  was  a  stable 
lad. 

In  the  first  heat,  all  four  got 
away  to  an  even  start,  galloping 
easily.  Joe  Daniels  raced  evenly 
with  True  Blue  for  the  first  half 
mile,  with  Thad  Stevens  swinging 
along  easily  behind  them,  and 
Mamie  Hall  in  the  rear.  Tn  the 
second  half  Joe  Daniels  forged 
ahead,  while  Mamie  Hall  got  wild 
and  Hung  off  her  rider.  When 
caught,  she  was  found  to  he  a 
sick  mare,  and  was  taken  back  to 
her  stall.  Meanwhile  Joe  Daniels 
made  a  fast  pace  and  held  it.  with 
True  Blue  galloping  close  behind 
and  Thad  Stevens  going  easy 
some  lengths  to  the  rear.  Thus 
they  kept  the  going  until  entering 
the  home  stretch  where  Joe  Dan- 
iels still  kept  his  great  pace,  but 
True  Blue  challenged  him.  Then 
there  was  a  race  that  set  the  im- 
mense crowd  cheering.  But  Joe 
Daniels  had  too  good  a  lead,  and 
was  too  good  a  battler.  As  Palm- 
er gave  him  the  quirt  he  sprang 
forward  gamely,  and  rode  in  an 
easy  winner  by  three  lengths.  The 
same  distance  separated  True 
Blue  and  Thad  Stevens;  but 
whereas  it  was  then  plain  that 
Ihe  Kentucky  horse  had  been  rid- 
den hard,  the  Oalifornians  noted 
that  Ross  had  not  driven  Thad  for 
a  yard  of  the  running,  and  he 
was  as  fresh  as  paint  at  the  finish. 
The  time  of  the  race,  7  min.  and 
45  sees.,  was  2514  sees,  below  the 
then  record  for  the  distance,  made 
by  Lexington  in  1855, 

The  second  heat  was  slower 
than  the  first.  The  three  horses 
raced  in  a  bunch,  with  Thad 
Stevens  trailing  a  little  for  the 
first  three  miles.  Then  True  Blue 
pulled  out  witli  a  splendid  spurt 
and  won  easily  by  five  lengths, 
witli  Thad  Stevens  still  going 
easily  three  lengths  behind  Joe 
Daniels.  The  time  was  S  minutes 
and  8  seconds. 

Two  heats  gone,  and  Thad 
Stevens  last   in  each!     The   inex- 


perienced   California    enthusiast 

inside  and  outside  the  course  were 
bemoaning  the  outlook,  am'  many 
of  the  knowledgable  ones  did  a 
little  discreet  hedging.  The  bet- 
ting was  fast  and  furious,  and  be- 
cause Joe  Daniels  was  only  a  four- 
year-old  and  True  Blue  was  an 
aged  horse,  most  of  the  Eastern 
money  was  wagered  on  the  latter. 

The  third  heat  had  a  flying 
start,  with  True  Blue  and  Thad 
Stevens  racing  nose  and  nose  for 
the  lead.  Both  horses  had  already 
done  S  miles  but  the  pace  they 
made  was  gruelling.  For  more 
than  three  miles  they  see-sawed 
neck  and  neck.  Then  suddenly 
the  Kentucky  horse  faltered,  and 
Joe  Daniels  swept  past  him  with 
Thad  Stevens  well  in  the  lead. 
True  Blue  slowed  and  limped.  The 
game  thoroughbred  had  sprung  a 
tendon.  Only  two  horses  were 
left  in  the  race.  Joe  Daniels 
spurted  gallantly  in  the  home 
stretch,  but  Ross  simply  let  out 
the  Californian  without  touching 
whip  or  spur  to  him,  and  Thad 
romped  in  a  winner  by  6  lengths. 

The  time.  7  minutes  and  57  sec- 
onds, was  remarkable,  considering 
that  the  run  was  the  third  four 
mile  heat  of  the  same  afternoon. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  the 
fourth  heat  started.  Carriage 
lamps  were  being  lit,  and  lanterns 
were  twinkling  along  the  home 
stretch.  The  horses  got  away  to 
an  even  start;  hut  the  race  was 
merely  a  procession.  Thad  Stev- 
ens made  the  running  as  he  pleas- 
ed from  the  four-year-old,  and 
galloped  home  six  lengths  ahead. 
Time,  8  minutes,  20%  seconds. 

But  nobody  cared  what  the  time 
was.  Darkness  closed  in  on  a 
tumult  of  cheers  and  twinkling 
lanterns.  Hats  were  flung  high  in 
the  air,  men  yelled  with  delight 
and  thumped  absolute  strangers 
on  the  back  in  their  jubilance. 
Everybody  was  inviting  every- 
body else  to  Stagg's  or  Barney 
Farley's  or  any  other  place  that 
they  could  quickly  and  properly 
celebrate.  Ladies  were  squealing 
with  delight.  Everybody  was  in 
a  delirium  of  happiness,  as  the 
crowds  melted  off  the  surround- 
ing hills  and  poured  through  the 
gates  of  the  race  course— 40,000 
at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

I'm-  hours  the  roads  were 
twinkling  with  the  lights  of  the 
lanterns,  and  all  the  road-houses 
were  doing  a  land-office  business. 
Down  in  Harney  Farley's  it  was 
not  "my  boy  Joe"  that  the  host 
talked  about,  but  "our  horse, 
Thad". 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

By  Morris  Marcus 
(A  Lincoln  School  boy,  1868-1873) 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Tom 
Hickey  stated  in  the  course  of  a 
rapid  fire  platform  talk  that  ten 
thousand  boys  had  been  trained 
at   Lincoln   Grammar  School,   not 


MORRIS  MARCUS 

all  South  of  Market  Boys,  but 
most  of  them.  He  spoke  of  Corfcy 
Hamilton  and  other  luminaries 
who  steered  the  lads  through  the 
grammar  grades  and  preserved  or- 
der in  the  yards,  fitting  the  young- 
sters for  business  life  in  this  port. 

As  one  of  those  that  received  all 
their  training  at  the  good  old 
school,  in  186S-73.  with  some  ol 
the  best  teachers  a  boy  ever  had, 
1  am  asked  by  Mr.  Al  "Wheelan 
to  tell  something  of  its  history. 

It  was  in  1865,  under  Prof.  Ira 
G.  Iloitt,  that  the  building  was 
opened  with  18  classes  for  boys. 
The  city  owned  a  big  hundred 
vara  lot  at  5th  and  Market  Sts.. 
on  part  of  which  stood  Lincoln 
Primary  School,  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  5th  St.  frontage  ac- 
commodated the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School,  a  model  of  honest  work- 
manship costing  $90,000. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  fellows 
who  enrolled  in  1865  are  still  with 
us.  answering  roll  call  as  follows: 

Jim  Aitken.  the  baseball  player. 
Sam  Baker  the  jeweler,  Robert 
Rragg.  Jim  Cameron  of  Wclls- 
Fargo  Express.  Winfield  Coulter, 
Frank  De  Guerre  the  champion 
hookey  player.  Charlie  Decker  the 
dean  of  dentists,  Isaac  Ehrenberg, 
J.  B.  Farisli.  George  Poree,  Louis 
Haas,  Chas.  S.  Harris,  Henry 
Kun/..  Chas.  Mangeot,  Charlie  Mil- 
ler, Harry  Moore.  George  Ferine. 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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JAS.   H.  ROXBURGH 

HAYES  PARK 
By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 

Only  pioneers  of  California's 
first  decade  of  Statehood  remem- 
ber the  famous  Russ  Gardens,  to 
which   all   San   Francisco   flocked 

for  diversion  and  pleasure  as  far 
back  as  1858.  The  gardens  were 
laid  out  and  operated  by  the  man 
who  built  the  Russ  House  on 
Montgomery  St.  They  were  lo- 
cated at  what  is  now  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  fith  and  Folsom  Sts. ; 
but  few  residents  of  that  locality 
at  the  present  time  have  any  idea 
of  the  place.  The  Russ  Gardens 
had  been  running  with  immense 
success  for  a  couple  of  years,  when 
in  I860  all  the  buildings  were 
swept  away  by  flames,  and  they 
were  not  rebuilt,  for  at  that  time 
Col.  Tom  Hayes  had  nearly  fin- 
ished Hayes'  Park  and  Pavilion, 
which  had  been  calculated  before 
the  Russ  Gardens  went  up  in 
smoke  to  throw  all  rivalry  into 
the  shade. 

Many  San  Franciscans  recollect 
Hayes  Park,  which  occupied  all 
the    land    bounded    by    Hayes    and 

Grove,  Laguna  and  Webster.  Thai 

part  of  the  city  was  all  sand  hills 
then    and    not    even    Market    street 

was  graded.  The  Park  was  reach- 
ed by  a  line  of  steam  cars  which 
started  at  Sanscmic  and  ran  nut 
tn    the    Pavilion.         A    branch    line 

ran  to  the  Willows,  another  pleas- 
ure ground  of  that   day,  located 

near  the  spot  where  now*  stands 
the  former  residence  of  Mayor 
Phelan  on  17th  and  Valencia. 

The  Pavilion  at  Hayes  Park  was 
mil'  i.r  the  finest  ever  erected  in 
the  city.  In  its  construction  <  !ol. 
Hayes  expended  some  $80,000.  It 
contained  an  immense  dance  hall, 
120x80  feet,  and  large  restaurants 
and  bar-rooms.    The  entrance  to 

the  Pavilion  was  on   Ivy  Ave.   The 

gardens  contained  all  kinds  of 
plants  anil  shrubbery  and  a   mu 

scum   of  Pare   annuals.      One  of  its 

Features     was     a     well-equipped 


gymnasium,  and  turner  feats  and 
sharpshooter  contests  were  usually 
held  there.  All  the  German  socie- 
ties made  Hayes  Park  their  rend- 
ezvous then  for  Shell  Mound  Park 
had  not   been  dreamed  of. 

Col.  Hayes  ran  the  place  for  a 
while  after  its  completion,  but 
only  with  very  limited  success, 
ami  he  soon  looked  about  for 
somebody  upon  whom  he  could 
rely  to  place  the  gardens  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  Then  old  Tom  Maguire, 
whose  name  is  ineffaceably  con- 
nected with  the  theatrical  history 
of  the  city,  took  hold  of  the  enter- 
prize  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  Tom 
had  no  greater  measure  of  suc- 
cess than  the  Colonel.  Sam  and 
Jack  Hudson  tried  their  hands  at 
the  business,  but  they  failed  to 
make  the  thine-  go,  and  thus  it 
ran  along  until  liSbo,  when  a  man 
named  Conrad  secured  a  lease  of 
Hayes  Park.  Conrad  had  no 
money,  but  he  had  unlimited  as- 
surance and  this  assurance  served 
him  in  good  stead  for  a  few 
months.  The  mother  of  George  B. 
Mowry,  the  well-known  mining 
7iian  of  Butte  County,  was  induced 
to  go  Conrad's  security.  The 
rental  of  the  place  was  $350.00 
per  month.  It  was  in  -January. 
1865,  that  Conrad  took  possession 
and  that  month,  as  well  as  Febru- 
ary and  .March.  Bitted  by  without 
any  move  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ager's part  to  settle  the  rent.  As 
the  responsibility  fell  on  the  Mow- 
its,  they  naturally  thought  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  run 
the  place  and  consequently  they 
had  Conrad  ejected  and  assumed 
control  themselves.  George  B. 
Mowry  was  made  manager  and 
the  Park  prospered  from  the  mo- 
ment he  began  directing  affairs 
there.  He  ran  the  place  until 
1S72.  in  which  year,  on  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving,  the  place 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  At  this 
time  the  grounds  belonged  to  a 
real  estate  firm  of  which  William 
llollis  was  the  principal  share- 
holder. After  flic  fire  Hayes  Park 
was  cut  up  and  sold  and  the 
Mowry  s  bought  a  whole  block  of 
land,  on  which  in  1S77  they  built 
Wha1  has  since  liecn  known  as 
Mowry 's  Hall.  This  place  was 
opened  in  1NS'_'  by  Al  Wayman  as 
•■  XiMo's  Gardens".  The  ground 
floor  was  built  for  a  general  mar- 
ket,   tin     upper-    floor    for   a    dance 

hall  and  theatre, 

George    15.    Mowry,    the    present 
owner    of    Mowry's    Hall    and    the 

first  successful  manager  of  Hayes 
Park,  said  recently  in  speaking  of 


the  early  days  of  theatres  and 
gardens  in  San  Francisco:  "I 
remember  all  the  old  timers  of 
California,  ami  years  ago  I  bad 
a  collection  of  pictures  of  them 
that  I  prized  exceedingly;  but 
they  are  now  scattered  and  lost. 
Why.  in  my  time  as  manager  I 
played  .left'  de  Anglis,  Lu  Rattler, 
•loe  Murphy,  Maggie  Moore.  Ella 
La  Rue.  Rosa  Celeste  and  I  don't 
know   how  many  others." 

Hayes  Park  was  the  favorite 
circus  ground,  too.  Lee  and  Ry- 
land's  circus  used  to  perform 
there  to  great  crowds.  Jack  Wil- 
son, who  was  perhaps  the  first  cir- 
cus man  in  California,  showed  his 
attractions  there.  It  was  Jack 
Wilson  who  brought  out  the  fa- 
mous Busley  family,  which  creat- 
ed a  veritable  sensation  here. 
Those  acrobats  were  fresh  from 
triumphs  in  the  East,  and  at 
Hayes  Park  they  gave  the  first 
hot  air  balloon  ascension  in  Cali- 
fornia back  in  1868. 

The  Busley  family  proved  such 
a  paying  attraction  that  all  the 
other  theatres  and  gardens  made 
rare  offers  to  them.  The  next 
thing  they  left  Hayes  Park  and 
went  down  to  show  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre  on  .Montgomery 
^t..  between  Washington  and 
Jackson  Sts.  An  offer  from  the 
Willows  caused  the  Busleys  to 
leave  the  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
causing  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  direct- 
ors to  compel  the  Busleys  to  ful- 
fill their  agreement.  All  of  a 
sudden.  Plaft  of  Piatt's  Hall, 
which  stood  where  the  Mills  build- 
ing stands  today,  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  the  Busley  family 
on  a  tour  of  the  country.  The 
family  consented,  although  they 
could  never  have  made  as  much 
money  in  the  Last  as  they  were 
making  here  at  that  time.  War- 
rants for  their  arrest  and  deten- 
tion had  been  drawn  and  at  the 
lasi  moment  the  Busleys  became 
anxious  to  remain  and  actually 
courted  arrest.      1   held   the  papers 

ready  to  he  served,  hut  finally  we 
concluded  that  it  would  teach 
them  a  lesson  to  let  them  go,  so 
their  ship  pulled  out  with  them. 
In    the    Last     they    met     with     hut 

meager  SU< ss.  and   when   it    was 

loo  late  they  discovered  that  they 

had  let  go  of  a  snap  when  they 
began  their  contract-breaking  in 
( 'alifornia. 

It   was  about  the  year  1S7(>  that 
John      Woodward     came     on     the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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GEO.  W.  PATERSON 

DOWN  MEMORY'S  LANE 
By  Geo.  W.  Paterson 

Ain't  it  fine  when  things  nre 
going 

Topsy-turvy  and  askew, 

To  discover  someone  show- 
ing 

Good  old-fashioned  faith  in 
you? 

Ain't  it  good  when  life  seems 
dreary 

And  your  hopes  about  to 
end ; 

Just  to  feel  the  hand-clasp 
cheery 

Of  a  fine  old  loyal  friend  .' 

In  the  good  old  days  of  won- 
drous fellowship  that  we  have  been 
reviewing  in  these  columns,  the 
ones  experienced  prior  to  the  time 
when  Volstead  injected  himself  in- 
to our  daily  habits,  they  tell  a  story 
of  one  of  our  cronies  who  visited 
the  "Hoffmann"  drink  emporium 
for  the  first  time.  Many  will  no 
doubt  recall  the  place  referred  to. 
It  was  after  it  had  been  remodel- 
ed, frescoed  and  adorned  with 
gorgeous  fixtures.  It  was  about 
the  time  when  a  drink  of  pretty 
good  whiskey  could  be  bought  in 
the  average  place  for  ten  cents. 
and  the  cheaper  "joints",  as  they 
were  called  in  those  days,  sold 
drinks  for  less. 

Well  our  friend  dropped  into 
this  bit-house  referred  to  above 
and  walking  up  to  the  bar.  put 
down  a  dime  and  said.  "Give  me 
a  drink  of  whiskey".  The  bar- 
tender shoved  back  the  dime  and 
said.  "We  don't  sell  10-cent  whis- 
key in  this  place!"  Then  our 
friend  picked  up  his  dime,  and 
walking  out  of  the  place,  remark- 
ed. "T  can't  drink  that  five-cent 
stuff:" 

The  following  is  another  one 
they  tell  that  took  place  when  this 
old  town  of  ours  was  young  and 
in  the  making.  Perhaps  Sergeant 
McGee  is  some  of  his  rounds  en- 


countered some  similar  experi- 
ence. Well,  it  was  just  like  this : 
An  officer  of  the  law  was  making 
bis  usual  rounds  in  the  early 
morning  when  he  found  an  ine- 
briated individual  standing  in  a 
horse  trough,  and  waving  his 
handkerchief  over  his  head. 

"Hey,  what  are  you  doing 
there'.'"  asked  the  cop. 

"Save  the  women  and  children 
first — I  can  swim!"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

In  a  law-suit  some  years  ago,  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  that  a  man  of  wealth  came 
home  somewhat  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  He  denied  it,  and 
the  other  side  put  his  valet  on  the 
witness  stand. 

"Did  Dr.  Blank  do  anything 
when  he  came  home?"  asked  the 
lawyer. 

"No,  sir;  he  went  straight  to 
bed." 

"Did  he  say  anything?" 

"Nothing  much;  only  'Good- 
night, George' !" 

"Is  that  all  he  said?" 

"Well,  pretty  nearly  all." 

"What  else  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  'lie  sure  and  call  me 
early,  George;  I'm  to  be  Queen  of 
the  May'." 

Well,  dear  friends,  you  are  no 
doubt  patiently  waiting  to  resume 
your  jaunts  down  Memory's  Lane. 
In  last  issue  we  endeavored  to  re- 
call to  you  the  bakeries  and 
"cookie-shops"  that  flourished  in 
yOur  immediate  neighborhood  or 
enjoyed  your  patronage  and  also 
the  places  you  were  won't  to  go 
to  When  your  "soles"  needed  at- 
tention and  from  whence  you  se- 
cured the  needed  pomps  you  were 
compelled  to  wear  when  taking 
out  your  "Mamie"  or  "Rosie"  to 
a  party  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion. 

Now,  adown  the  present,  trip,  we 
will  endeavor  to  awaken  within 
your  memory  some  recollections 
of  the  societies,  churches,  etc.. 
that  nourished  South  of  Market 
St.  some  25  years  ago. 

The  first  that  happens  to  cross 
our  minds  at  this  stage  ol'  the  pro- 
ceedings is  the  old  Cambrian  Mu- 
tual Aid  Society  that  held  forth 
at  No.  909  Market  St.;  and  of 
which  Thomas  Price  was  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Edwards  was  Sec 
retary.  Then  there  was  the  Dan- 
ish Society,  Branch  No.  2  of  which 
M.  P.  Christensen  was  the  popular 
secretary,   and   which   met   every 

Thursday  evening  at  the  same 
place  as  the  Cambrian  Society, 
viz:  00!)  Market  St.  Away  down 
nt    10    Folsom    St.    is    where    the 


members  of  the  Journeymen  Ship- 
wrights' Association  met. 

The  Marine  Engineers  Benefi- 
cial Association  No.  35  met  in 
those  days  at  .'16  East  St.  and  they 
were  officered  at  that  time  by  the 
following:  James  G.  Raphael, 
President;  Edward  Brady,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  and  John  J. 
Searey,  Business  Manager.  While 
the  Pacific  Coast  Commercial 
Travelers  Association  made  its 
headquarters  at  416  Market  St., 
A.  ('.  Boldeman,  its  Secretary  of 
long  standing,  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  120  1st  St. 

The  Polish  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia, while  it  met  north  of  the 
Slot,  maintained  its  office  and  li- 
brary at  337%  12th  St.  Anthony 
C/amecki  was  the  presiding 
genius  at  that  time  and  P.  S.  Bom- 
binski,  the  Secretary.  Lionel 
Deane,  the  Secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  had  his  of- 
fice at  933  Market  St.  He  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  same 
organization.  And  while  writing 
about  that  gentleman  we  cannot 
help  referring  to  his  earlier  days 
when  he  was  »<o  eccentric  and 
went  about  the  streets  of  our  city 
togged  out  in  aesthetic  fashion 
with  a  large  Tarn  o'Shanter  cap 
and  coat  and  knee  breeches  made 
of  black  velvet  with  a  sash  around 
his  waist  and  long,  black-ribbed 
stockings  and  low-cut  shoes — a  la 
Oscar  Wilde.  At  many  services 
when  St.  Ignatius'  Church  was  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  Hayes  and 
Van  Ness  avenue  was  he  an  at- 
tendant. He  wore  his  hair  long 
also,  after  the  fashion  of  a  musi- 
cian. 

St.  Patrick's  Mutual  Alliance 
Association  met  then  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month 
at  1133  Mission  St.  and  the  offi- 
cers were  President.  Thomas  M. 
Searey.  and  Thomas  F.  Alford, 
Recording  Secretary. 

The  Swedish  Society  of  San 
Francisco  met  everv  Friday  eve- 
ning at  909  Market  St.'  The 
United  National  Association  of 
Post  Office  Clerks  (the  San  Fran- 
cisco Branch),  met  regularly  on 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month  in 
the  Post  Office  building  at  the  foot 
..I'  Market  St.  William  (i.  Morri- 
son was  the  President  and  A.  S.  J. 
Woods  was  the  Secretary.  There 
was  also  another  organization 
that  met  in  the  old  Post  Office 
building  at  the  Ferry  and  that 
was  the  United  States  Railway 
Mail  Service  Mutual  Benefit  As 
sociation. 
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The  Verein  Einthracht  met 
every  Wednesday  evening  at  237 
12th  St.  Down  in  the  Pioneer 
building,  at  24  4th  St.,  is  where 
the  office  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  Young  Men's  Institute  was  lo- 
i  ated.  At  that  particular  time 
Thomas  \V.  Kelly  was  the  Grand 
President ;  George  A.  Stanley, 
Grand  Secretary  (both  formerly 
residents  of  South  of  Market), 
and  Wm.  T.  Aggeler.  Grand 
Treasurer.  The  Pioneer  building 
was  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
Y.  M.  1.  Lecture  Bureau.  The 
Grand  Secretary's  office  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Institute  was  then 
located  at  3  10th  St.  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  Miss  Josephine  T.  Mol- 
loy  (another  of  South  of  Market 
St.  daughters  and  a  former  teach- 
er of  St.  Joseph's  School  at  10th 
and    Howard   Sts.) 

Besides  the  societies  above  men- 
tioned there  were  quite  a  few 
benevolent  ones  that  met  at  vari- 
ous locations  in  the  part  of  the 
city  we  love  to  refer  to  and  were 
nurtured  and  matured  in  the  hal- 
lowed quarters  now  grown  famous 
the  world  over  as  "South  of  the 
Slot".  For  instance,  there  was 
the  California  Kindergarten  Free 
Normal  Training  School  which 
was  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  Silyer  St.  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation then  located  at  (i4  Silver 
St. 

Charles  Montgomery,  the  presi 
dent  of  the  California  Prison 
Commission,  was  located  at  227 
2nd  St.  The  Kmanu-El  Sister- 
hood held  forth  at  272  and  274 
9th  St.  The  president  was  Mrs. 
P.  X.  Lilienthal,  ami  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Davis.  Secretary.  The  Ladies' 
Seamen's  Friendly  Society  met 
every  first  Monday  of  the  month 
at  the  Sailors'  Home,  then  located 
;il  the  corner  of  Main  and  Har- 
rison Sts.  The  Occidental  Kind- 
ergarten Association  conducted  a 
tree  kindergarten  at  214  2nd  Si. 
Miss  Pose  Steinharl  was  Hie  presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Minnie  llollub.  the 
Secretary.       The    San    Francisco 

Benevolepl  Association  was  one 
thai  me1   on  the  second   Monday  of 

each  month  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  <  '.dl  building,  then  at  3rd  and 
Market  sts.  George  II.  Bucking- 
ham was  the  president;  I.  J.  Tru- 
man. Treasurer,  and   Miss  Sarah 

Fry,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The   San    Francisco   Settlement 

\ --oci.il  nil  was  one  thai  fostered 
and  pr  Hinted  a  number  of  Set- 
tlement Houses,  particularly  in 
tl  e  Southern  part  of  the  city.  Its 
i  ffieers  were.  President.  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst:  Vice-President. 


Frank  J.  Symmes;  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Kinkaid,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil; Miss  Lucile  Eaves  was  the 
resident  in  charge  of  the  Settle- 
ment House,  known  as  the  "South 
Park  Settlement",  and  was  locat- 
ed at  86  South  Park.  The  San 
Francisco  Boys'  Club  at  740  Bry- 
ant St.  was  also  a  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  Settlement  and  oper- 
ated under  its  direction,  having 
united  with  it  in  September,  1898. 

The  San  Francisco  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals had  its  office  in  the  Parrott 
building,  in  Room  408.  The  tele- 
phone was  South  (ilJ  and  N.  P. 
Cole  was  the  President,  and  C.  B. 
Ilolbrook,  the  Secretary.  The  San 
Francisco  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Children  held  forth  in 
Room  201)  at  !)27  Market  St.  D. 
S.  O'Brien  was  President,  and  E. 
S.   Wadhain.  Secretary. 

The  Teutonia  Society  used  to 
meet  in  its  Hall  at  1322  Howard 
St.  on  every  Tuesday  evening  for 
business  purposes,  and  Thursday 
evening  for  social  enjoyment. 
Wm.  Gereke  was  the  President, 
and  Carl  A.  Schnabel.  Recording 
Secretary.  Thus  you  readily  see 
that  even  in  those  days  the  peo- 
ple of  our  city  believed  in  pro- 
moting social  affairs  as  a  means 
of  recreation,  and  also  looked 
after  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects and  especially  the  young. 

The  "South  of  the  Slot"  had. 
like  the  other  sections  of  the  city, 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  churches 
of  different  denominations  within 
its  boundary — but  we  will  confine 
ourselves  only  to  those  that  flour- 
ished 2o  years  ago. 

The  first  that  suggests  itself  to 
our  consideration  is  the  First 
Swedish  Baptist  Church  that  stood 
at  22b  Kith  St..  and  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  He  v.  P.  A. 
Iljelm.  lie.  himself,  domiciled  at 
1026  Natoma  St.  The  most  pre- 
tentious church,  however,  of  thai 
particular  locality  was  the  Roman 
( 'atholic      one.      known      ;is     St. 

Joseph  's.  located  then  on  10th  St.. 
between  Folsom  and  Howard  Sts. 
and  in  charge  at  that  time  of  the 
Rev.  Father  P.  Scanlan.  As  as- 
sistant rectors  with  him  were  first. 
Rev.  Father  P.  Keane.  who  sub- 
sequently   became    Bishop   of   Sac 

ramento  I  nocese ;  then  Rev.  John 

Collins,  who  later  was  sent  to  San 
Jose,  and  Rev.  E.  O'Snllivan.  At 
that  time  Rev.  Patrick  Scanlan 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Archdio- 
cese. At  the  period  we  are  writ- 
ing about,  Rev.  P.  K.  Mulligan, 
the  present  Pastor  of  St    Joseph's 


Church,  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Archbishop  Most  Rev.  P.  W.  Rior- 
dan  and  had  his  headquarters  at 
St.  .Mary's  Cathedral. 

The  First  Christian  Church  of 
which  Rev.  Frank  S.  Ford  was 
Minister  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  12th  St..  between  Howard 
and  Mission.  His  residence  was 
at  122  12th  St.  The  Swedish 
Mission  Church  worshipped  on  the 
north  side  of  Jessie  St.,  between 
6th  and  7th  Sts..  and  was  presid- 
ed over  by  Rev.  Albin  Anderson, 
who  lived  at  228  llaigiit   St. 

The  Cathedral  Mission  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  located  on 
2nd  St.  near  Folsom.  It  was  of 
the  Episcopalian  faith  and  was  in 
charge  of  Rev.  .1.  W.  Turner.  The 
Church  of  the  Advent,  also  an 
Episcopalian  one.  was  located  on 
11th  St.  near  Market  and  had  for 
its  Pastor  the  Rev.  Herbert  Par- 
risli.  with  Rev.  11.  B.  Monies.  Rev. 
('has.  N.  Lathrop  and  Rev.  W.  II. 
Ratcliff  as  his  assistants. 

The  Emanuel  Church  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  was  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  12th  St., 
between  Market  and  Mission  Sts. 
The  pastor  was  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Fisher  whose  residence  was  at 
308V5  Guerrero  St.  The  Consrre- 
gation  Anche  Sfard  held  services 
i  veiy  morning  and  evening  at  954 
Folsom  St.  The  Congregation 
Chebra  Thilim  (Hebrew!  worship- 
ped, also,  every  morning  and  eve- 
ning at  966  Howard  St.  On  the 
south  side  of  Minna  St.,  between 
4th  ami  5th  Sts..  was  located  the 
Congregation  Keneseth  Israel. 

Then  there  was  the  Congrega- 
tion Nevah  Zedek  that  was  located 
at  948  Mission  St.  also  Hebrew, 
in  which  services  were  held  both 
in  the  morning  and  evening  and 
on  the  Sabbath  at  8:30  o'clock. 
The  Finnish  Mission  for  Seamen 
was  at  9  Mission  St.  and  the  past- 
or's name  was  Rev.  A.  Rcnvall. 
it  was  supported  by  the  Luther- 
ans, and  his  residence  was  at  424 
I-  remoiit  st .  There  was  a  Scandi- 
navian Lutheran  Mission  also  at 
the  same  place  as  that  of  the  Fin- 
nish, but  Rev.  Laurif/  ('arisen 
was  the  superintendent.  Our 
Saviour's  Scandinavian  Evan  gel  i 
cal-Lutherau      Church      stood      on 

Howard    St.,    between    12th    ami 

J 3th  Sts.  The  pastor  was  Rev.  O. 
Greensberg  but  he  lived  at  1163 
Howard  St.  St.  Mathew's  Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran ( 'hurch  or, 
the  east  side  of  11th  St..  between 
Market  and  Mission  Sts.  Its 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Herman 
I  (ehroke. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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SWEENEY 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
camel.  I  began  to  move  pretty 
rapidly  toward  home.  The  poor 
camel  knew  my  horse  and  did  not 
want  to  part  company  with  us,  so 
she  just  struck  out  her  head  and 
wailed. 

The  blindfolded  horse  of  the 
policeman  happened  to  be  headed 
toward  the  sidewalk.  He  darted 
off  at  full  speed,  and  ran  into 
the  open  door  of  a  Chinaman's 
wash-house,  throwing  the  police- 
man off  as  he  entered.  The 
policeman  lost  his  hold  on  the 
lead  rope  and  the  camel  came 
lumbering  along  after  me.  Every 
animal  in  the  street  was  in  the 
wildest  disorder.  The  camel  soon 
got  up  with  me.  I  dismounted, 
tied  her  firmly  to  a  post  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  fled  out  Mission  St. 
as  fast  as  my  horse  could  run. 

The  papers  next  morning  gave 
a  full  and  ludicrous  account  of 
the  proceedings,  and  stated  that 
the  policeman  took  the  camel, 
much  against  its  will,  to  "Wood- 
ward's Gardens",  a  noted  resort 
and  show  place  of  that  period. 
When  I  left  San  Francisco  she 
was  still  there,  and  many  times 
afterwards  I  fed  her  with  peanuts. 
I  avoided  Sweeney's  place  as 
one  avoids  a  pestilence.  I  even 
quit  traveling  on  Mission  St.  I 
rode  in  and  out  Valencia  St.  One 
morning  as  I  was  galloping  along 
10th  and  Valencia  Sts.,  someone 
hailed  me.  It  was  SWEENEY. 
' '  Whin  are  you  coming  for  the 
buffalo  ?"  he  cried. 
I  made  no  reply  and  fled. 
But  spring  was  at  hand.  The 
grass  on  the  ranch  was  never  bet- 
ter. The  supply  of  stock  was 
running  low,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  see  Sweeney.  One  day  I  stop- 
ped in  on  him. 

He  immediately  wanted  to 
know  when  I  was  going  to  re- 
move my  other  animal.  It  seems 
he  had  never  learned  what  had 
become  of  the  camel.  I  told  him 
of  all  the  disasters,  created  almo-.t 
under  his  nose,  through  my  efforts 
to  take  the  camel  home,  informed 
him  where  the  camel  was  and  sug- 
gested that  possibly  the  manage- 
ment at  "Woodward's  Gardens" 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  buffalo. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  sugges- 
tion. The  next  time  I  stopped  at 
his  place  he  was  all  smiles.  The 
"Woodward's  Gardens"  people 
not  only  took  the  buffalo,  but  paid 
him  quite  a  little  sum  for  him, 
enough  to  recoup  him  for  the 
board  of  both  animals. 

(Copyright   1927,   by   J.    A.    Graves. 
Printed  by  permission  of  the  author) . 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
Ferd  Peterson,  Louis  Phillips,  Tom 
Pilkington,  Horace  Sexton,  How- 
ard Stillman,  Frank  Stover,  Chas. 
Tilden,  Harry  Webb,  E.  A.  Wet- 
tig,  Albert  Wiener. - 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Hoitt,  widow  of 
Professor  Hoitt,  is  living  in  Se- 
attle with  her  married  daughter. 
Bernhard  Marks,  the  next  prin- 
cipal, famous  for  MARKS'  GEO- 
METRY, is  survived  by  two  sons. 
David  Belasco  entered  the  school 
in  Marks'  time.  So  did  Tom 
Burns  and  Bob  Colquhoun. 

James  K.  Wilson,  athlete,  edu- 
cator and  banker,  took  the  prin- 
cipalship  in  '72,  resigning  in  '87. 
Among  our  well  known  citizens 
who  went  to  the  school  during 
this  period  are  Judge  Barnett, 
Charlie  Barrett,  Billy  Baurhyte, 
P.  A.  Bergerot,  State  Senator 
Breed,  Ed  Gasey  the  notary,  Tom 
Dillon — meet  me  face  to  face — 
the  Gantner  boys,  Fred  Lipman, 
Ed  Livingston,  Sam  Magnin, 
Steve  Mather,  Jim  Miller  the  ar- 
chitect— now  president  of  the  as- 
sociation —  Dave  Oliver,  Joe 
O'Brien,  Ralph  Pincus,  the  Prager 
boys,  Jack  Skinner,  Ralph  Sloan, 
Lucius  Solomons  and  Harry  Ze- 
mansky. 

Many  of  these  boys  gathered 
around  the  banquet  tables  at  the 
Palace  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  February,  to  greet  their  old 
teachers  and  their  classmates. 

Among  the  educators  who  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  boys  with 
one  hand  and  hammering  instruc- 
tion into  them  with  the  other  were 
L.  W.  Reed,  W.  A.  Robertson,  R. 
D.  Faulkner,  Professor  Chas.  H. 
Ham,  Dr.  Lucy  M.  F.  Wanzer, 
Mrs.  Moore,  Mrs.  Simon,  Mrs. 
Pitchford,  Mrs.  Mahe,  Miss  Har- 
by,  Miss  Phillips,  Miss  Hobe  and 
Miss  Mount.  The  boys  owe  them 
all  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Volumes 
could  be  written  of  the  work  ac- 
complished through  Lincoln  Gram- 
mar School. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  David 
Belasco  of  New  York  was  visiting 
boyhood  scenes,  Tom  Burns,  Alec 
Robertson,  Arthur  Levinsky  and 
others  started  a  round-up  of  his 
old  schoolmates.  The  get-togeth- 
er was  such  a  success  that  it  has 
been  made  an  annual  affair. 

The  Lincoln  Monument 

The  first  statue  of  Lincoln,  de- 
signed by  Mezzara,  standing  with 
outstretched  arms  in  front  of  Lin- 
coln Grammar  School,  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  1906. 
Subscriptions    for    a    new    statue 


PERSONALS 

Captain  Barr,  Chief  of  Detectives 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, sends  his  kindest  regards  and 
best  wishes,  through  Detective  Ser- 
geant George  McLaughlin,  and  de- 
sires to  hear  from  some  of  the  boys. 
(Not  officially  but  socially).  He 
formerly  lived  at  729  Harrison  St. 
Do  any  of  the  boys  remember  him? 

Martin  Tierney,  an  old  time  Demo- 
crat, has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  in  the  place  of  our  dear 
old  pal  and  friend,  Charley  Meehan, 
who  has  resigned  and  pensioned  be- 
cause of  ill-health. 

*  *  * 

Ed.  Gallegher,  of  the  vaudeville 
team  of  Gallegher  and  Shean,  is  said 
to  be  very  ill  in  the  East.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  S.  O.  M.  Boys.  He 
visited  us  when  he  was  out  here  a 
year  or  so  ago.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic member  and  hailed  from  down 
around  Tar  Flat  way.  We  hope  he 
will  soon  recover  his  health  and  be 
with  us  in  the  very  near  future. 

*  *  * 
Sergeant    of    Police     Pat    McGee 

claims  he  often  rode  Sweeney's 
camel.  He  was  told  about  the  ar- 
ticle written  for  the  Journal  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Graves,  and  he  is  ready  to 
corroborate  every  statement  it  con- 
tains. We  hope  to  have  him  tell  us 
the  more  intimate  personal  details  of 
the  origin  of  the  camel  and  the  buf- 
falo in  our  next  number.  If  you 
remember  anything  about  either  the 
camel  or  the  buffalo,  tell  it  to  Pat. 

We  hope  to  receive  an  article  for 
the  next  issue  of  the  Journal's  "St. 
Patrick's  Day  Number"  from  Rabbi 
Coffee,  who  is  a  member  of  the  S. 
O.  M.  Boys. 

*  *  * 

Whet  up  your  appetitie  for  the 
Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage  Luncheon. 
The  Committee  has  some  big  sur- 
prises for  you  for  the  occasion.  DO 
NOT  MISS  THIS  BIG  EVENT! 

The  Journal  Committee  feels  proud 
of  this  number.  How  do  you  like  it? 
Tell  us,  if  you  have  the  time. 


have  accumulated  during  these 
years,  helped  materially  by  the 
boys  of  the  old  school,  and  on 
February  13,  1928,  in  the  Civic 
Center,  the  Lincoln  School  Boys 
will  have  the  happiness  of  wit- 
nessing the  dedication  of  Pati- 
gian's  noble  conception  of  the 
greatest  American  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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T.  P.  G.-^Jeet  jet? 
J.  J.  W.— Nup,  jew? 
T.  P.  G  — Yup. 
J.  J.  W.— Whajeet? 
T.  P.  G. — Everythin'. 
j  j   w.— Whazat? 
T.  P.  G.— Hash! 

*  #         * 

A  p.  w. — Why  didn't  Moses 
bring  bees  in  the  ark? 

J.  A.  K. — I  dunno. 

A.  P.  "W. — Moses  didn't  have 
the  ark;  Noah  did. 

*  •         * 

Bill  Granfield  says  you  get  from 
the  mirror  what  you  put  into  it. 

#  *         * 

Pete  Maloney  says  com  is  the 
only  vegetable  wearing  silk  un- 
dies. 

Ed  Quillinan  says  that  probably 
"Step  on  it,  kid"  was  originated 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

#  *         * 

Captain  Tarpey  says  that  many 
a  widower  has  selected  a  Second 
Mate  to  find  out  she  was  the  cap- 
tain. 

*  *         # 

Jack  McMauus  says  man  used 
to  fall  for  a  woman  because  of 
her  disposition — today  he  falls  for 
them  because  of  their  exposition. 

•  *         * 

Jack  Gleeson  always  thought  an 
auto  crank  was  a  traffic  cop. 

*  #         # 

Tom  Garrity,  when  asked  if  he 
ever  run  a  temperature,  replied: 
"No,  but  I  have  driven  every 
other  kind  of  a  car." 

#  »         » 

George  Patterson  says  that  if  a 
Scotchman  fell  overboard  in  the 
Mark  Sea  he  would  till  up  his 
fountain  pen  before  he  could  be 
fished  out. 

#  *         * 

Jack  Cavanaugb  says  lie  never 
plays  golf,  for  the  reason  if  they 
put  the  ball  where  he  can  see  it 
he  can't  hit  it.  and  when  they  put 
it.    where    he    ran    hit    it   he    can't 

see  it. 

•  »        « 

Dan  Leai-y  says  bring  short  of 
coin  is  why  a  lot  of  sons  take 
after  the  old  man. 


Geo.  Gillmore  says  the  trouble 
with  most  sweeties  is  that  they 
turn  sour. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
members  pay  their  election  bets 
even  though  it  is  a  hat. 

#  *         * 
Dan  Sheehan  says  a  beer  stein 

is  something  you  tried  to  rub  off 
after  you  have  spilt  beer  all  over 
your  best  suit. 

#  »         * 

Dan  0  'Brien  says  all  speed  rec- 
ords are  made  up  by  people  who 
are  not  going  anywhere. 

#  fr-  * 

Hey,  Noah!     Wanna  drink? 
Noah  don't. 

#  *         * 

Phil  Kennedy  was  very  embar- 
rassed when  he  asked  a  guest  to 
pass  the  "CORN"  and  he  im- 
mediately held  out  his  glass. 

#  #         * 

Abe  Borkheim,  when  asked  to 
give  a  sentence  using  the  word 
inkwell,  replied:  "I  can't  titcher; 
I  am  not  feeling  well  today.'' 

#  *         * 

Jas.  McEachern  says  for  two 
pennies  he  would  throw  one  away. 

#  *         * 

Pat  Parker  wants  to  know  when 
August     dies     will     September 

mourn? 

#  «         * 

Martin  Kearns  says  women 
draw  the  lines — at  eyebrows. 

#  *         * 

Al    Katchinski    says    quantity 
production    cheapens    everything 
-even   laws. 

«  «  # 

.lim  Smith  says  tell  the  meat  of 
it  and  cut  OUt  the  bologna. 

#  #         * 
Herbert  Lynch  says  a  two-faced 

woman  can  have  only  one  lifted. 

#  #         # 

According  to  Pat  Magee,  many 
"jokes"    are    made   up   in    beauty 

parlors. 

#  •  * 

Gene  Mulligan  maintains  that 
writing  has  one  advantage—it 
makes  no  noise  while  annoying 
people. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


HAYES  PARK 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
scene.  He  had  made  a  fortune 
in  the  What  Cheer  House  on  Sac- 
ramento St.  in  the  early  days  and 
had  erected  a  fine  private  resi- 
dence out  in  the  Mission.  Beauti- 
ful grounds  were  laid  out  around 
the  house  and  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  out  to  Woodward's 
place  to  walk  around  for  pleasure 
sake.  He  had  splendid  statuary 
and  a  wealth  of  costly  plants  and 
trees. 

When  Hayes  Park  burned  down 
Woodward  purchased  all  the  ani- 
mals and  turned  his  residence 
property  into  a  park,  which  be- 
came famous  all  over  the  world. 
Woodward's  Pavilion  is  about  the 
only  thing  that  remains  now  to 
recall  that  place.  Woodward's 
Gardens  were  to  San  Francisco  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  what 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  today. 

George  B.  Mowry  is  now  mining 
on  an  extensive  scale  near  Ma- 
galia,  Butte  County,  but  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  loves  to  be  one  of  a 
gathering  of  old  timers  and  to  talk 
about  the  big  theatrical  events  of 
the  days  that  are  gone  by. 


THE  BOYS 


(Recited  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  Lincoln  Gram- 
mar School  Association,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1922,  by  Frank  H.  De 
Guerre,  a  member  of  the  Ass'n.) 

Has    there    any    old    fellow    got 

mixed  with  the  boys? 
If  there  has.  take  him  out  without 

making  a  noise. 
Hang    the    alumnae's    cheat,    and 

the   catalogue's   spite  ! 
Old  Time  is  a  liar!  We're  twenty 

tonight. 

We're     twenty!      we're     twenty! 

Who  says  we  are  more? 
lie's    tipsy  —  young    jackanapes! 

show  him  the  door  ! 

Cray  temples  at  twenty  I  Yes! 
white  if  we  please, 

Where  the  snowtlakes  of  all  thick- 
est, there's  nothing  can  freeze. 

Was  it  snowing  1   spoke  oft     Kx 

euse  the  mistake  ! 
Look    close — you    will    see    not    a 

si^n  of  a  (lake  ' 

We  want  some  new  garlands  for 

those  we  have  shed, 
And  these  are  white  roses  in  place 
of  the  red. 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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DOWN  MEMORY'S  LANE 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

St.  Paul's  Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church  was  situated  at  1419  How- 
ard St.  and  was  attended  mostly 
by  Germans.  Its  Pastor  was  Rev. 
Paul  Branke.  The  Swedish  branch 
was  located  on  the  south  side  of 
.Mission  between  8th  and  9th  Sts. 
The  Pastor's  name  was  noted  for 
having  a  number  of  initials  be- 
fore and  after  his  name.  It  was 
Kev.  C.  J.  E.  Haterius,  D.  D. 

The  Central  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  stood  on  Mission  St. 
between  6th  and  7th  Sts.  and  had 
for  its  Pastors  Revs.  A.  H.  and 
II.  F.  Briggs. 

The  First  Swedish  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  located  on 
the  south  side  of  Howard  St.  be- 
tween 8th  and  9th  and  was  some- 
what distinguished  from  others, 
inasmuch  as  its  Pastor  lived  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  came  all  the 
way  across  the  Bay  to  preach  on 
Sundays.  The  Folsom  St.  German 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
located  at  868  Folsom  St.  and  its 
Pastor,  Rev.  R.  Steinbach,  lived 
next  door  at  868B. 

The  Howard  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  which  Rev. 
A.  C.  Bane  was  the  Pastor,  was 
located  at  643  Howard  St.  The 
Pastor's  abiding  place  was  at  374 
1st  St.  The  Mizpah  Presbyterian 
Church  stood  on  Harrison  St.  near 
5th  St.,  Rev.  F.  A.  Doane  was  the 
Pastor  but  his  abode  was  at  192 
Hawthorne  St.  The  Welsh  Pres- 
byterian Church  held  services  in 
Knights  of  Red  Branch  Hall,  then 
located  at  1133  Mission  St. 

St.  Brendan's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fremont  and  Harrison  Sts. 
and  its  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  John 
F.  Nugent  and  his  assistant  was 
Rev.  J.  A.  Butler  and  they  both 
lived  at  320  Harrison  St.  St. 
Patrick's  Church  stood  then  on 
.Mission  St.  between  3rd  and  4th 
ami  was  under  the  Rectorship  of 
Rev.  Father  P.  J.  Cummins,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Fathers  M.  Horan, 
M.  Barry,  P.  J.  O'Hara  and  P.  T. 
Collopy.  Their  residence  was  at 
744  Mission  St. 

St.  Rose's  Church  was  another 
of  the  popular  clmrches  that 
flourished  "South  of  the  Slot"  25 
years  ago.  It  was  located  on 
Brannan  St.  near  4th  and  its 
Pastor  was  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Nugent 
and  his  assistant  was  Rev.  M. 
Kennealy.  They  lived  at  532 
Brannan  St.  There  were  several 
private  Chapels  held  also  in  the 
district  known  as  "South  of  Mar- 
ket Street",  amontr  which  might 
he    mentioned     the    Holy    Names 


Convent  at  10th  and  Howard  Sts. ; 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  corner  of 
Bryant  and  First  Sts.,  and  St. 
Vincent's  Convent  then  located  at 
671  Mission  St. 

There  were  besides  the  churches 
mentioned  above,  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  religious  centers 
where  their  patrons  and  support- 
ers would  gather  and  conduct 
their  religious  services,  such  as 
The  Friends'  Meeting  at  928  Har- 
rison St. ;  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
at  1925  Howard  St. ;  The  Salvation 
Headquarters  located  at  1139 
Market  St. — its  woodyard  and  sal- 
vage department  was  then  at  564 
Howard  St.,  and  its  hotel  con- 
ducted at  147  Natoma  St.  under 
the  supervision  of  Lieut.  Trembly. 

By  way  of  winding  up  this  trip 
down  Memory's  Lane  let  us  tell 
you  a  short  story  about  some  of 
the  habitues  of  the  cheap  lodging 
houses  that  were  prevalent  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  some  25 
years  ago.  It  appears  that  one  of 
the  lodgers  had  taken  a  stroll 
along  3rd  St.  when  he  espied  a 
peddler  at  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  cross  streets  and  purchased 
from  him  a  small  bag  of  chestnuts 
without  any  guarantee.  A  friend 
meeting  him  and  noting  that  he 
was  munching  the  nuts,  suddenly 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  worm  in  the 
chestnut  he  had  eaten,  whereupon 
he  volunteered  to  get  him  a  drink 
of  water  so  he  could  wash  it  down. 
"Nothing  doing",  said  the  lodger, 
"let  the  beggar  walk." 


ANNUAL  BALL  COMMITTEE— 
22  YEARS  AFTER 


S.  0.  M.  PRATTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Dan  Murphy  says  fashion  has 
lifted  a  considerable  burden  off 
the  clothes  line. 

*  #         * 

According  to  M.  Melvin,  a  thorn 
in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the 

hand. 

*  *  s 

Bill  Patch  says  thick  skulls  pre- 
vent swelled  heads  from  bursting. 

»         #         * 

Curiosity  killed  a  cat,  yet  Tom- 
my Hawkins  wanted  to  know 
what  the  cat  wanted  to  know. 

*  *         * 

John  Kelly  advises  that  if  you 
are  "run  down"  take  the  license 
number. 

*  #         « 

Jack  Slater  says  man  was  made 
of  dust,  woman  sawdust,  and 
liked  it. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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THE  BOYS 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

"We've  a  trick,  we  young  fellows, 

you  may  have  been  told, 
Of  talking    (in  public)    as  if  we 

were  old! 
That  boy  we  call  "Doctor"  and 

this  we  call  "Judge", 
It's  a  neat  little  fiction — of  course 

it's  all  fudge. 

That  fellow's  the  "Speaker",  the 
one  on  the  right. 

"Mr.  Mayor",  my  young  one, 
how  are  you  tonight? 

That's  our  "Member  of  Con- 
gress", we  say  when  we  chaff, 

There's  the  "Reverend" — what's 
his  name?  —  don't  make  me 
laugh ! 

That  boy  with  the  grave,  mathe- 
matical look, 

Made  believe  he  had  written  a 
Wonderful  book. 

And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it 
was  true ! 

So  they  chose  him  right  in  —  a 
good  joke  it  was,  too ! 

There's  a  boy,  Ave  pretend,  with 

a  three-decker  brain, 
That  could  harness  a  team  with  a 

logical  chain; 
When  he  spoke  of  our  manhood  in 

syllabled  fire. 
We  called  him  "The  Justice",  but 

now  he's  "The  Squire". 

And  there's  a  nice  youngster  of 

excellent   pith ; 
Fate    tried    to    conceal    him    by 

naming  him  Smith ! 


The  Pride  of  South  of  Mar\et 

GRANADA  GRILL 

and 

Charcoal  Broiler 

18  -  22  SEVENTH  ST. 

Banquet   Parties  given  special  courtesy. 

Twenty-two  private  booths. 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks.   Chops,  Fish 

and  Game. 

Special  Luncheon     -    -    -    45c 

Special  Week-day  Dinner    -    60c 

Special    Sunday    Dinner     -     90c 

Chicken  and  Waffles. 

Remember    there    are    only    two    good 
places  to  cat — The  Granada  and  Home. 

PHONE  MARKET  1152 

JERRY   JURISICH       -       .       Manager 


But  lie  shouted  a  song  for  the 
brave  and  the  free — 

Just  read  on  his  medal,  "My 
country  ....  of  thee!" 

You   hear  that   boy   laughing? — 

You  think  he's  all  fun, 
But  the  angels  laugh  too,  at  the 

good  he  has  done. 
The  children  laugh  loud  as  they 

troop  to  his  call, 
And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him 

laughs  loudest  of  all. 

Yes;  we're  boys,,  always  playing 

with  tongue  or  with  pen, 
And    I    sometimes    have    asked: 

shall  we  ever  be  men? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful  and 

laughing  and  gay, 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops 

smiling  away? 

Then  here's  to  our  boyhood — its 

gold  and  its  gray, 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  gems 

of  its  May! 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our 

life-lasting  toys, 
Dear   Father,    take    care   of   Thy 

children — the  boys. 


Established  1898  at  712  Mission  St. 

Joseph  F.  Hotter 

Manufacturer  of 
WINDOW  SHADES 

First  Class  Repairing 

1540  FILLMORE  ST. 
Phone  West  4633 


Beautiful  Residential 
Fun-eral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


R.  PRIGIONI 


Prospect  4239 


A.   VIVORIO 


BAY  CITY  GRILL 

OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  PISH  AND  POULTRY 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Franklin  3431 


Chas.  W.  Brown  Wm.  E.  Kennedy 

(Members  of  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery) 

(Members  South  of  Market  Boys) 

Flowers  for  AH  Occasions 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

Reasonable  Prices 

3091  -  16th  St.  Market  5725 


Steve  Roche.  Member  of  S.  O.  M.  Boys 
Wm.   O'Shaughnessy 

Phone  Market  1683 

O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in  Attendance 

741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18th  and  19th  San  Francisco 


"WHY  WALK" 
when  you  can  purchase  a 

CHEVROLET 


EUGENE  BRENNAN 

Pleasure  and  Commercial  Cars 

Robert  A.  Smith,  Inc. 

301    OOLDKN   GA1K  AVE. 

Ph,.nc  Market  2415      Home  phone  Ran.  5952 

Son  of  a  South  of  Market  Boy 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 
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2980  -  Kill)  St. 

a|t  Mission 
Hemlock  740O 

A  member  of  the  "S.  O.  M.  Boys" 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  O.  M."  TAILOR 
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S.  0.  M.  PRATTLE 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
Sam  Stern  says  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,  and  a  stationary 
one,  too  much. 

#  *         # 

The  north  pole— says  Bill  Tink- 
ler, reminds  us  of  the  great  virtue 
of  Just-ice. 

#  #         * 

Col.  Tobin  says  love  is  like  a 
potato,  it  shoots  from  the  eyes,  it 
grows  in  the  dark  and  diminishes 
by   pairing. 

The  Lilies  of  the  Field 

The  modern  flapper  toils  not, 
She  thinks  work  is  a  sin; 
But  go  to  any  roadhouse 
And  see  how  she  can  spin. 

#  *         * 

Jack  O'Connell  says,  singularly 
enough,  the  only  thing  that  will 
put  the  blind  pig  out  of  business 
is  the  squeal. 

Jerry  O'Leary  suggests  that 
maybe'  Mrs.  O'Leary 's  cow  was 
another  one  of  those  creatures 
that  was  born  50  or  60  years  ahead 
of  her  time. 

Harry  Kelly  says  sports  make 
a  nation  hardy.  You  build  up  a 
lot  of  resistance  sitting  on  a  cold 
step   of  concrete. 

*  *         * 

Rill  Aspi  remarked  that  the  re- 
semblance of  women  to  angels 
may  he  more  pronounced  than 
that  of  men.  but  so  far  no  woman 
has   been    able   to   fly   across  the 

ocean. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Judge  Graham  the 
greatest   water   power   known  to 

"us    poor    critters"    is    woman's 

tears. 

*  *         # 

Bert  Kahn,  speaking  of  his  ob- 
servation of  the  pupils  under  his 
charge,  concludes  that  the  four 
words  most  used  by  the  students 
arc  "I  do  not  know". 

(ins  Jacobs,  speaking  propheti- 
c-ally about  this  year,  says  that 
money,  dresses,  dwarfs,  hair  and 
February  will  all  be  short. 

Frank  McStocker  maintains 
that  when  a  man  marries  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  a  reform  or- 
ganization. 

Jack  Moreno  maintains  that  you 
do  not  have  to  be  married  in  an 
open  boat  to  find  yourselves  some- 
times on  the  rocks. 


Jerry    Noonan    says    when    it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  dress,  the 
modern  flapper  isn't  in  it. 
#         *         * 

Henry  Vowinkel  says  a  girl  is 
happy  in  a  new  evening  gown  in 
spite' of  the  fact  that  there's  not 
much  of  her  in  it. 


CHATTER 


Bro.  A.  F.  Wetting  continues  to 
help  the  Journal  Committee  with 
some  wonderful  suggestions.  He 
has  obtained  a  good  many  features 
for  us  and  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  something  worthwhile  to  interest 
the  boys.  He  is  one  of  our  most  en- 
thusiastic and  hard-working  mem- 
bers. 


The  Journal  headquarters  will  be 
maintained  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb, 
with  the  Annual  Ball  Committee, 
until  after  the  big  NIGHT  in  APRIL. 
Get  your  tickets  early,  and  sell  as 
many  as  you  can.  Jack  Whelan  will 
be  in  charge. 


ST. 


PATRICK'S  DAY 
LUNCHEON 


Chairman 
Harry  Donahue 

Vice-Chairmen 

Chief  Dan.  O'Brien 
Col.  W.  H.  Tobin 
Hon.  Thos.  F.  Graham 
Senator  Dan  Murphy 
Frank  Healy 
William  J.  Hynes 
Thomas  F.  Gavin 
Eddie  Healy 
Thomas  P.  McGrath 
Martin  F.  Welch 
Walter  Mclntyre 
Joseph  Moreno 


W.   W.  HANSEN.  Manager 

W.  J.  MeLAUGHLrN.  Treasurer 

GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN,  Secretary 

Established  July,   1883 


United 
Undertakers 

NEW  HOME  PARLORS 

No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 

Telephone  MISSION  276 


It's  the  opinion  of  Charlie  Mc- 
Donnell that  eight  years  of  Prohi- 
bition has  not  been  sufficient  to 
dry  up  the  controversy. 

*  *         * 

Al  Wheelan  volunteers  the  in- 
formation that  several  new  books 
have  been  published  about  Adam 
and  Eve.  These  "fictional  biog- 
raphers", according  to  him,  must 
be  bent  on  raising  Cain. 

*  #         * 

Jerry  O'Leary  says  that  no  pe- 
destrian has)  to  be  told  that  this 
is  Leap  Year. 

*  #         # 
According  to  Bill  Healy,  rum  is 

pouring  while  Prohibition  is  reign- 
ing. 

*  *         * 

Doc    Leavy    suggests    a     good 
slogan  for  the  present  year  would 
be— "Again  a  gain." 
=*         #         # 

Frank  Healy.  being  a  dry  clean- 
er, agrees  that  all  wealth  comes 
from  the  soil. 

*  #         # 

Alex.  Duller  says  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword  because 
it  is  used  to  sign  contracts  for 
building  armaments. 

Warfare  will  end,  according  to 
Pat  Parker,  when  men  in  "hick" 
communities  cease  to  settle  argu- 
ments with  fists. 

John  Van  Nostrand,  comment- 
ing upon  a  sermon  he  had  heard 
on  Marriage,  was  heard  to  remark 
that  he  wished  he  knew  as  little 
about  the  subject  as  the  preacher 
did. 

Chas.  Duffy  recently  had  quite 
an  experience  with  a  customer 
who  wanted  to  get  a  berth  on  the 
sleeper.  He  asked  him,  "Upper 
or  lower?" 

"What's  the  difference?"  asked 
the  customer. 

"A  difference  of  $2.00  in  this 
case." 

"Why  so?"  said  the  man. 

Then'  he  went  on  to  explain 
thusly : 

"The  lower  is  higher  than  the 
upper.  If  you  want  the  upper  the 
price  will  be  lower.  Most  people 
like  the  upper,  although  it  is  low. 
er.  on  account  of  being  higher. 
When  you  occupy  an  upper  yon 
have  to  get  up  to  go  to  bed  and 
get  down  when  yon  get  up." 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

of  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 

CASH  KECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER  31,  1927 
RECEIPTS 

Balance  January  1,  1927 $14,971.50 

Receipts — January   $  1,193.50 

"       —February   843.00 

—March  — 1,128.50 

—April  (Dues  &  Ball) 10,573.48 

—May      856.00 

— June  (Dues  &  Int.) 1,000.92 

—July  836.00 

—August  (Dues  &  Picnic) 4,722.40 

—September   1,117.00 

—October  900.00 

— November 437.15 

—December  (Dues  &  Int.) 871.71  24,479.66 


RECEIPTS  FOR  YEAR 

Dues  9,826.15 

Ball 10,142.98 

Picnic  3,733.40 

Interest    777.13 

TOTAL $24,479.66 


DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  YEAR 

Ball    5,978.69 

Picnic  2.104.14 

.Miscellaneous 6,902.89 

Christmas  (South  of  Market-Examiner 

Feat— San  Francisco  Kiddies) 3,000.00 

$17,985.72 


$39,451.16 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements,  January 516.57 

February 560.20 

March." 716.55 

April  (Exp.  &  Ball) 6,253.09 

May  323.70 

June        469.75 

July  737.15 

August.  (Exp.  &  Picnic) 2,614.96 

September    482.50 

October  1.148.94 

November  (Exp.  &  Xraas) 3,858.76 

December  303.55           17,985.72 


Balance,  Jan.  1,  1928 $21,465.44 

HANK  OF  ITALY— Liberty  Branch  (Sav.) 6,487.09 

BANK  OF  ITALY (Sav.) 1,040.40 

HIBERNIA  BANK (Sav.) 13,111.83 

FHBERNIA  BANK  (Coml) 826.12         $21,465.44 


Banquets.  Weddings,  etc.,  at  Short  Notice 
China,  Silverware,  Glassware, 
Linen,  Tables,  Chairs  Rented 

Constant  Schnell 

Caterer 

2136  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Steiner  and  Pierce  SU. 
TELEPHONE   WEST   1160 


Phone  PARK  3404 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS 

Smoke 

Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  All  Ciqae  Stokes  and  Bt 


L«  L»  "Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


The 

GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 


924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 


PHONE  PARK  7020 

CAESAR  ATTELL 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jetvelry 

MONEY  LOANED 

6  Sixth  Street                    San  Francisco 

Don't  Forget 

Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
Luncheon 


Full  Information  Inside  Front  Cover 
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ANNUAL  BALL 

Celebrating  22  Years 
After- 


Civic  Auditorium 

Saturday,  April  14,  1928 

South  of  Market  Boys' 
Qreat  Annual  Event 


Annual  Ball  Headquarters 

Room  240,  Whitcomb  Hotel 

1231  Market  at  Eighth  Street 
TELEPHONE  HEMLOCK  1620 
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COMING  EVENTS 

Regular  Monthly  Meeting 

Thursday,  March  29th,  1928  at  8  P.  M. 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  AUDITORIUM 

160  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE 

An  Unusual  Entertainment  Will  Be  Staged  Specially  for  You 
by  HEALY  and  BUTTERWORTH 

Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Term,  1928-1929 

Annual  Ball  Committees  Will  Submit  Their  Reports  for  Approval 

This  is  an  Important  Meeting.    Do  Not  Fail  to  Attend. 
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Thos.  A.  Maloney, 
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Sgt.'at'Armt 
Ray  Schiller. 

Asst.  Sgt.'at'Armt 
Jame*  Kerr,  Sentinel 
Thos.  Healy,  Chair- 
i.  Mem.  Com. 
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Chairman 
John  A.  Kelly 
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John  A.  O'Connell 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Blanck 
Thos.  W.  Hickey 
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Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

— Scott 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA,  MARCH,  1928 


No.  6. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


We  have  had  great  success  with 
our  Annual  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Luncheon.  This  was  due  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Chairman  Har- 
ry Donahue  and  his  able  commit- 
teemen: Chief  Dan  O'Brien,  Col. 
W.  II.  Tobin,  Judge  Tom  Graham, 
Senator  Dan  Murphy,  Frank 
Healey,  William  J.  Hynes,  Thomas 
P.  Gavin,  Eddie  Healy,  Thomas 
P.  McGrath,  Martin  P.  Welch, 
Walter  Mclntyre  and  Joe  Moreno. 
The  committee  made  it  a  great 
event  and  their  praises  have  been 
sung  on  every  hand.  Upon  behalf 
of  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 

I  extend  to  the  Chairman  and  his 

» 
Committee     my     congratulations 

and  the  good  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  next  great  event  on  our 
calendar  of  activities  is  our  An- 
iin.il  Ball— 22  Years  After.  The 
Committee  is  working  hard  and 
faithfully  to  put  this  event  over 


THOS.  P.  GARRITY 

President 
South  of  Market  Boyi 


with  greater  success  than  ever  be- 
fore. Chairman  John  P.  Kelly 
is  in  daily  attendance  at  the  Head- 
quarters at  Whitcomb  Hotel,  giv- 
ing every  detail  of  the  proposed 
affair  his  personal  supervision. 
The  Committee  is  constantly  meet- 
ing to  discuss  every  feature  sug- 
gested to  make  it  an  over-whelm- 
ing success.  We  are  receiving 
great  publicity  in  the  daily  press, 
through  the  earnest  efforts  of  Jos- 
eph O'Connor,  our  publicity  man. 


Tickets  are  now  on  sale,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  brothers  make  an 
effort  to  dispose  of  as  many  as 
they  can.    PUT  IT  OVER  BIG. 

The  next  regular  meeting  — 
.March  29th,  1928— will  be  a  very 
important  one.  Nominations  of 
officers  to  serve  you  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  — 1928-1929  —  will  be  in 
order,  and  anticipating  a  large 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  headed  by 
Bro.  Tommy  Murphy  is  putting  on 
an  extra  fine  program  for  your 
benefit.  You  will  be  surprised 
when  you  see  this  BIG  SHOW. 
Eddie  Healey  and  "Scotty"  But- 
terworth  will  show  you  something 
original,  unusual,  and  worthwhile. 

The  Annual  Ball  Committees 
will  submit  their  final  reports  to 
the  organization  upon  this  night, 
and  you  should  be  present  to  hear 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  for 
you,  and  San  Francisco's  greatest 
organization:  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc. 
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The  Irish  Race  in  California 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


The  Irish  race  needs  no  apolo- 
gist or  defender.  They  have  made 
history  and  participated  in  every 
great  movement  for  the  liberty 
and  betterment  of  humanity.  In 
every  country  upon  God's  green 
earth  they  have  left  a  lasting 
mark,  despite  the  efforts  of  their 
enemies  to  degrade  and  stifle  their 
mental  energies.  They  have  ever 
stood  for  intellectual  freedom, 
despite  the  monstrous  legislative 
enactments  against  their  acquire- 
ment and  dissemination  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Goths  and  Vandals,  sweep- 
ing down  from  the  icy  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  razing  to  earth  the 
temples  of  art  and  science,  have 
ever  stood  in  history  as  symbols 
of  all  that  is  cruel,  hateful,  and 
destructive.  The  Irish  race  exiled 
from  their  native  land,  foi*ced  to 
seek  refuge  and  asylum  through- 
out the  world  have  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  uncivilized  hordes  of 
tlie  Northmen,  brought  with  them 
liberty,  fraternity,  love,  literature, 
music,  art  and  religion.  They 
have  lighted  the  dark  places  of 
Ibe  world  with  the  torch  of  civil- 
ization. With  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  grace  they  have  earned 
the  respect  and  good-will  of  all. 
among  whom  they  have  settled 
and  lived. 

Tn  their  own  country  (be  Trish 
people  were  oppressed,  impover- 
ished and  degraded,  but  all  tbe 
ingenuity  of  their  enemies  could 
not  destroy  their  love  for  liberty 
and  truth,  and  they  have  always 
si 1   for  all  thai  is  good,  true, 

and    brave.    Despite   their   poverty, 

oppression  and  degradation  their 
ligbt  shines  in  the  history  of  all 

nat  Lons  ;  in  the  annals  of  all  coun- 
tries;   and    in    tbe    chronicles    and 
memorials  of  all  time. 
They    have    made    their    mark 

upon    land   and   sc;i  ;    in    peace   ;md 

in  war;  in  literature  and  arl ;  in 
song  and  story.  Wherever  tbe 
human  \  cice  is  i  n  »ed  in  pr  use  of 
God  and  nature  there  you  will 
hear  Irish  poetry  and  song,  and 
their  music  is  played  wherever  an 

instrument     gives    (forth     its    bar- 

mony,     while     their     literature 

abounds  in  masterpieces  of  genius, 
originality,  of  sadness  and  humor. 


ALBERT  P.  WHEELAN 

Many  a  fireside  is  cheered  by  tbe 
stories  of  their  writers  and  poets: 

In  the  halls  of  legislation  they 
have  ever  stood  against  tbe  op- 
pressor, and  have  protected  the 
weak,  by  initiating  laws  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity,  and  their 
orators  have  ever  raised  their 
voices  in  unison  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  special  privilege  and 
wrong,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

bung  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  a  regiment  was 
recruited  in  New  York  City  for 
service  in  California,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Mexican  War.  This 
regiment  was  popularly  known  as 
Stevenson's  First  Regiment  of 
California  Volunteers.  Hundreds 
of  Irish  lads  enlisted  in  this  regi- 
ment purely  from  patriotic  im- 
pulse and  love  of  adventure.  They 
came  to  California,  preceding  by 
several  years  the  great  advance 
guard  of  California  pioneers,  who 
came  to  dig  for  gold,  and  then  re- 
turn borne  with   their  gains. 

The    Army    of    the    West,    com 

manded  by  Maj.-General  Stephen 
Kearny,   crossed   the   plains,   and 

entering  tbe  Mexican  province  of 
New     Mexico.     1600    strong,     con 

quered    thai    territory,   and    Gen. 

Kearny  instituted  B  civil  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  United  States 

at   Santa  Pe.     This   army    fought 


battles  against  the  Mexicans  at 
San  Pascual,  San  Diego  county, 
and  at  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles 
county,  in  1847,  routing  the  enemy 
and  conquering  the  country  for 
tbe  United  States.  Many  of 
Stevenson's  men  were  in  these 
battles. 

General  Kearny  was  an  Irish- 
man who,  by  hard  work  and  brav- 
ery on  the  field  of  battle,  rose  from 
a  lieutenancy  to  a  Major-General 
in  rank,  and  many  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  Army  of  the  West  were 
either  natives  of  Ireland  or  of  that 
parentage. 

Kearny  became  military  Gover- 
nor of  California,  and  by  his  di- 
plomacy, tact,  and  good-nature 
smoothed  the  wrinkled  front  of 
war.  and  turned  the  Mexicans  in- 
to friends  instead  of  enemies.  His 
far-sightedness  saved  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  many 
millions  of  dollars.  He  conserved 
the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco;  the  whole  waterfront 
of  San  Francisco,  by  granting  to 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  title 
to  those  lands  fronting  on  the 
east  side  of  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula :  Rincon  Point  for  use  for 
military  and  naval  purposes;  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and 
other  lands  scattered  through  the 
State  of  California;  he  ever  stood 
against  the  invader  who  would  ap- 
propriate without  right  or  title 
the  lands  of  the  conquered  people, 
and  saved  for  California,  its  Mis- 
sion establishments  by  refusing  to 
allow  them  to  be  pre-empted  by 
the  conquerors, 

Stevenson's  men  fought  through- 
out California,  while  a  portion  of 
them  went  to  Baja  or  bower  Cali- 
fornia    and      there     distinguished 

themselves  for  their  bravery,  for- 
titude and  courage.  In  the  annals 
of  the  activities  of  this  regiment 
in  Lower  (California,  stand  the 
names   of  John   Galleglicr.   Joseph 

McDonagh,  Patrick  Lynch.  .lames 
Drennan,     Martin     Cahill,    John 

.Murphy,  -Limes  Mclvin,  James 
O 'Sullivan,  John  Scollin,  emblaz- 
oned in  the  records  of  the  military 
heroes  of  our  nation,  and  who 
afterward  became  distinguished 
men  in  the  great  State  of  C.di- 
fornia. 
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Governor  Bennett  Riley  succeeded 
General  Kearny  as  Governor  of 
California.  His  record  is  an  envia- 
ble one.  This  brave  old  soldier, 
the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Contreras, 
in  the  Mexican  War,  where  he 
overcame  Santa  Anna's  troops  in  a 
long,  drawn-out  and  unequal  fight, 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  war.  It 
was  during  his  administration 
that  the  first  State  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  first  civil 
general  state  election  was  called 
and  held. 

In  1844  there  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  Sutter's  Fort  on  the 
American  River,  now  in  the  heart 
of  Sacramento,  the  Murphy-Miller 
party  of  immigrants  from  Canada. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Martin 
Murphy  and  James  Miller,  his  son- 
in-law.  this  party  made  the  trip 
across  the  plains  when  all  was  an 
unknown  wilderness.  The  leaders 
of  this  party  were  Wexford  men, 
natives  of  Upton,  Parish  of  Lit- 
termore,  who  were  forced  to  im- 
migrate to  Canada  in  1821,  and 
who  came  to  California  with  their 
families.  Their  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia was  one  of  terrible  hard- 
ship, accompanied  by  disease,  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  They  withstood 
the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  equally  malignant  hostility 
and  hatred  of  the  white  man. 
They  became  great  land  owners, 
successful  farmers,  and  they  have 
left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the 
history  of  their  adopted  State. 

In  1847,  another  party  came 
from  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  80 
members  in  the  party,  nearly  one- 
half  of  whom  were  Irish  or  of 
Irish  descent.  This  was  the  Don- 
ner  party.  They  were  caught  in 
the  storms  of  the  mountains;  were 
snowed  in  at  Donner  Lake,  near 
Truckee,  and  there  over  one-half 
of  the  party  succumbed  to  slow 
starvation  and  disease,  only  40 
survivors  being  rescued  by  a  party 
from  Sutter's  Fort.  In  this  party 
were  the  Murphys,  most  of  whom 
survived,  and  the  Breens,  the  Do- 
lans,  and  the  Hallorins,  who  it  is 
said  did  most  of  the  praying  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  an  answer  to  their 
prayers  that  relief  came  to  them. 
The  story  of  the  sufferings  and 
heroism  of  the  Donner  party  is 
known  throughout  the  world,  and 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
"Tragedy  of  the  Sierra". 

The  activities  of  the  Irish  race 
in  California  dates  back  into  the 
•  lays  when  the  Dons  ruled  the 
land.  In  several  revolts  against 
the  existing  Mexican  Government, 
Irishmen  took  a  great  part.      In 


1836,  the  people  revolted  against 
Governor  Gutierrez  and  the  insur- 
rection was  headed  by  two  Irish- 
men— Coppinger  and  Graham. 
Coppinger  was  a  native  of  Cork, 
a  relative  of  Bishop  Coppinger  of 
Cloyue  diocese.  Graham  was  of 
Irish  birth  or  parentage.  After 
this  revolt,  came  a)iother  in  1842, 
headed  by  the  brave  Captain  Mc- 
Ginley,  against  Governor  Michel- 
torena. 

Many  Irishmen  bravely  crossed 
the  plains.  James  McGrath,  a 
former  resident  of  Colusa,  made 
the  journey  both  ways  twice,  with 
large  herds  of  cattle.  A  Mr.  Ley- 
den,  afterwards  a  resident  of 
Marysville,  crossed  the  plains  20 
times,  for  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  pioneering  parties  across 
the  prairies  to  California.  Then 
there  was  Clark,  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  '49  alone,  carrying  his 
supplies  in  a  wheel-barrow,  and 
then  two  other  Irishmen,  Kelly 
and  Conway,  carrying  their  sup- 
plies in  haversacks,  living  on  the 
game  they  killed. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Irishmen 
who  came  to  California,  around 
Cape  Horn,  there  is  unfortunately 
no  adequate  record  preserved  for 
future  generations  to  ponder  over, 
and  marvel  at.  They  came  from 
every  land  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  from  their  native  land,  and 
made  a  story  that  would  lie  worth 
the  telling. 

The  seventh  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California  was  John  G. 
Downey,  an  Irishman.  His  record 
is  one  of  the  finest  ever  made  by 
any  one  that  has  succeeded  him 
or  preceded  him  in  that  office. 
His  record  speaks  for  itself:  hon- 
est, courageous  and  noble  were  his 
acts.  He  gave  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia the  right  to  control  their 
separate  property,  after  marriage, 
and  gave  them  an  equal  share  in 
the  community  property,  acquired 
by  themselves  and  their  husbands, 
during  coveture.  He  is  buried  in 
Holy  Cross  Cemetery  where  a 
noble  monument  has  been  erected 
over  his  dust. 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  San 
Francisco,  many  Catholic  priests 
joined  the  migration  to  the  new 
country.  Their  names  are  a  le- 
gion, and  their  work  for  Christian 
education,  religion  and  morality 
speaks  for  itself.  Father  McGin- 
nis,  first  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  when  it  stood  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Palace  Hotel ;  Bish- 
op O'Connell,  of  Grass  Valley; 
Very  Rev.  John  Prendergast,  V. 
G.  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  chap- 
lain of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 


lum; Very  Rev.  Patrick  Manogue, 
V.  G.,  of  Grass  Valley;  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Croke,  Administrator  of 
San  Francisco,  under  Archbishop 
Alemany  and  director  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Orphan  Asylum;  Fathers 
Gleason  and  McNally,  of  Oakland, 
Father  Gleason  being  the  author 
of  a  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  California,  a  historical 
classic;  Rev.  Peter  Birmingham  of 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  and  Father 
Grey  of  the  same  Church;  Rev. 
Hugh  Gallegher,  a  church  builder, 
and  a  man  with  a  vision;  Rev. 
Fathers  Dennis  and  John  Nugent, 
pastors  and  founders  of  St.  Rose's 
and  St.  Brendan's  Catholic 
churches,  South  of  Market.  Pages 
could  be  filled  with  their  work  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  were  represented  by 
large  numbers  of  Irish  doctors  and 
lawyers,  who  pioneered  it  in  San 
Francisco.  They  were  active  and 
humane  in  their  labors,  and  earn- 
ed the  respect  and  good-will  of  all 
the  leaders  in  every  branch  of 
thought  and  culture. 

The  bankers  were  represented 
by  many  Irishmen.  They  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  several  institutions 
now  in  existence  testify  to  their 
place  in  the  community,  and  their 
high  standards  have  given  them  a 
lease  of  life  worthy  and  honor- 
able to  every  person  connected 
with  them. 

As  public  officials  —  both  local 
and  State  officers — the  Irish  have 
held  high  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  electorate  of  California. 
They  have  served  in  every  capa- 
city with  honor  to  themselves  and 
their  constituents.  Two  famous 
Irishmen  stand  conspicuously  in 
the  vision  of  the  past  history  of 
the  city :  Frank  McCoppin,  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  State  Senator 
and  Postmaster;  and  David  Scan- 
uell,  a  brave  old  fire  fighter,  Chief 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Depart- 
ment, who  died  in  harness  at  old 
No.  2  Engine  on  Bush,  near  Kear- 
ny St.,  and  who  was  once  Sheriff 
of  San  Francisco. 

Golden  Gate  Park  is  taken  for 
granted  by  most  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  an  accomplished  thing  and 
the  people  go  and  enjoy  them- 
selves out  there  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Tt  is  over  1000  acres  in 
area.  It  is  the  show  place  of  the 
city,  and  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  every  stranger,  who  comes 
to  San  Francisco.  Tt  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  won- 
derful recreation  center.  We  are 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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A   RECOLLECTION    OF    THE 
OLD  BALDWIN 


Some  South  of  Market  Boys  Who 

Became  Players 

By  BERT  LOWRY,  a  Lincoln 

School  Boy  Who  Has 

Rapidly  Risen  in  the 

Newspaper  World 


Here  is  a  page  from  the  book  of 
years  which  will  make  the  minds 
of  many  men  and  women,  who 
knew  the  old  San  Francisco,  hark 
back  along  the  trail  of  recollec- 
tions till  they  come  to  a  time  when 
the  world's  greatest  and  Ameri- 
ca's finest  actors  and  singers  were 
paid  homage  at  the  Old  Baldwin 
Theatre,  and  the  first  nights  of  the 
then  famous  playhouse. 

There  were  other  famous  thea- 
tres of  the  West.  The  Jenny  Lind, 
opened  in  October,  1851,  and  the 
Melodeon  where  Lotta  Crabtree 
danced  and  sang.  The  Columbia, 
the  Tivoli  and  the  Grand  Opera 
House  and  many,  many  others. 


Grismer,  Maggie  Moore,  Jimmy 
Williamson,  Edwin  Stevens,  each 
a  Californian.  Where,  too.  came 
Booth  and  Barrett,  John  McCol- 
lough,  Richard  Mansfield.  Clara 
Morris  and  other  stars  of  the  last 
century. 

During  those  20-odd  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
had  an  interesting  career.  It  rose 
to  the  dizzy  heights  of  success,  and 
ofttimes  lost  caste  and  fell  into 
the  depths,  being  closed  some- 
times for  weeks. 

Its  last  years  though  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  classic  atmosphere, 
particularly  during  that  era  when 
Charles  Frohman  was  its  lessee 
and  manager. 

"Lucky"  Baldwin  became  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
built  his  theatre  and  hotel  and 
where  now  stands  the  great  James 
L.  Flood  building  at  Market,  Ellis 
and  Powell  Sts.  in  the  early  '70's, 
purchasing  the  property  from  H. 
M.  Hueston,  a  pioneer  San  Fran- 
ciscan, for  $(350,000  beginning  the 


women  put  on  variety.  Around 
the  corner  in  5th  St.  was  the  Lin- 
coln School  and  Metropolitan  Hall. 

Adjoining  the  Baldwin  in  Mar- 
ket St.  was  the  Arcade  House, 
and  opposite  in  Powell  St.  was 
The  Columbia  Theatre  where  Jes- 
se Bartlett  Davis,  Henry  Barna- 
bee,  William  McDonald  and  Eu- 
gene Cowles  played  with  the  Bos- 
tonians,  that  grand  troupe  of  sing- 
ers dear  to  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can theatregoers.  Around  the 
corner  in  Eddy  St.  the  famous 
Tivoli,  where  the  late  Paul  Stein- 
dorff  weilded  the  baton  as  orches- 
tra leader  and  where  Alice  Neil- 
son,  Ferris  Hartman  and  Louise 
Tetrazzini  were  among  those  who 
started  the  long  climb  that  led  to 
fame  and  fortune  on  the  grand 
and  light  opera  stage. 

Alice  Neilson,  now  Mrs.  Leroy 
Stoddard,  wife  of  a  noted  physi- 
cian, came  to  California  from  a 
church  choir  in  Kansas  City  to 
fill  an  engagement  as  Yum  Yum 
in    a   Gilbert   and   Sullivan   opera 


This  page  from  the  book  of 
years  though,  is  a  chapter  that 
chronicles  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  i  he  I  laldwin  I  [otel  and  the 
Baldwin  Theatre,  traill  in  L876  by 
thai  hardy  westerner,  E.  J. 
(Lucky)  Baldwin.  Mini  destroyed 
by  lire  mi  a  Tuesday  morning  in 
November,   1898. 

Majestic  in  their  glories  they 
were  truly  a  pari  of  the  old  San 
Francisco;     a      hostelry     famed 

around  the  world;  a  playhouse  de 

luxe,  where  stars  of  the  spoken 
stage  of  yesterday  trod  its  stage — 
Ned  Buckley,  E.  J.  Henley,  Joseph 


construction  of  the  structure 
which,  when  completed,  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  the  lot,  more  than  $2,000,000. 
Opposite  the  Baldwin  lot  in 
Market  St.,  was  St.  [gnatius  Col- 
lege and  Church.  It  gave  way  in 
the  march  of  progress  to  make 
room  for  the  Parrotl  building, 
now  the  home  of  the  Emporium. 
('lose  by  the  College  on  the  same 
side    of    the    street    was    the     I'M  k 

Theatre,  operated  by  Jack  Halli- 
iiiim    and    Ed    Soman,   a    variety 

theatre  where  slap-Btick  comedians 
and   song   and   dance    men    and 


called  The  Mikado.  Later  Miss 
Neilson  sung  II  Bacio  and  Lucia 
de  Lammermoor  at  the  Tivoli,  and 
she  also  sang  "The  Last  Hose  of 
Summer".  Her  stage  presence 
and  magnetic  voice  attracted  tiie 
attention  of  Barnaliee  and  Mc- 
Donald, owners  of  the  Bostonians, 
and  Miss  Neilson  joined  the 
troupe,  her  career  leading  her  to 
become  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  grand  opera  in  latter  years. 

The  firsl  shovel'ul  of  dirt  for 
the  foundation  of  the  Baldwin 
was  turned  hv  Baldwin  himself  in 
1873. 
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The  building  was  completed  in 
February,  1878,  and  the  theatre 
was  proclaimed  one  of  the  finest 
that  had  been  built  in  the  coun- 
try, truly  a  palace  with  its  sweep- 
ing promenade  foyer,  its  magni- 
ficent furnishings  of  Italian  mar- 
bles, plate  glass  and  mirrors  and 
draperies  of  plush.  Rare  Cali- 
fornia woods  were  used  in  the 
woodwork.  From  the  dome  of  the 
orchestra  hung  a  magnificent 
chandelier. 

The  stage  of  the  theatre  was 
large  and  commodious,  rivaling 
that  of  the  then  great  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  of  New  York 
City. 

Through  the  backstage  entrance 
on  Ellis  St.  passed  countless  bril- 
liant opera  stars,  comedians,  tra- 
gedians and  actors  of  the  drama. 
Some  of  them  were  the  hail  fel- 
lows well  met,  who,  after  a  per- 
formance, joined  genial  friends  to 
visit  the  Peerless  Bar,  Harquett's 
Art  Rooms,  Pete  Dorsey's  or  Har- 
ry Maynard's  or  went  across  the 
street  to  the  Cremorne,  now  where 
the  Humboldt  Bank  building 
stands,  and  where  all-night  shows 
were  in  vogue  and  fun  ran  riot 
from  sundown  to  sunup. 

Actors  and  actresses  who  came 
to  San  Francisco  during  the  years 
of  the  Baldwin,  before  that,  and 
even  until  the  great  fire  of  1906, 
had  their  favorite  haunts.  Cam- 
pi's  and  The  Poodle  Dog  were  se- 
Le<  ted  haunts  for  play  people,  es- 
pecially at  a  particular  moment 
when  "the  ghost  had  walked", 
and  pay  day  was  a  reality.  The 
Baldwin  Bar  was  one  of  these. 
ThCre  was  also  Coffee  Dan's,  the 
original,  the  Vienna  Cafe,  the 
Popular  Cafe,  the  Bank  Exchange 
and  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  the  never-to-be-forgotten  "3- 
For-2". 

To  eat  and  to  eat  well,  one 
needed  but  little  money.  Break- 
fast at  the  Vienna  and  the  Popu- 
lar of  a  large  cup  of  coffee  and 
two  mammoth  doughnuts — they 
were  called  sinkers — sold  for  10 
cents.  Coffee  Dan  was  more  gen- 
erous for  he  asked  but  5  cents  for 
his  cup  of  coffee  and  doughnuts, 
and  if  one  did  not  have  the  price 
Dan  woidd  wait  for  his  money. 

The  "3-For-2",  was  so-called 
because  one  was  served  with  three 
main  dishes  of  food  for  25  cents, 
or  two-bits  as  the  Westerner  calls 
his  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Bread 
and  butter,  tea  or  coffee  and  trim- 
mings of  potatoes  and  vegetables 
were  thrown  in. 

An  extra  5  cents  secured  a  large 


piece  of  pie  or  a  generous  cup  of 
custard. 

At  the  Bank  Exchange,  a  drink 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  2  was 
15  cents  and  with  that  drink  one 
received  a  bowl  of  soup,  a  large 
cut  of  roast  beef  or  pork,  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetables  and  plenty  of 
bread  and  butter. 

Campi's  and  the_Poodle  Dog 
served  8  and  10  course  French 
or  Italian  dinners  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  50  cents. 

The  Baldwin  was  opened  the 
night  of  March  6,  1876,  as  Bald- 
win's Academy  of  Music,  with 
Tom  Maguire  as  lessee  and  man- 
ager. He  was  also  at  that  time 
managing  the  Bush  St.  Theatre, 
known  also  as  the  New  Comedy 
and  the  Standard  Theatre,  both 
in  Bush  St.,  near  Kearny. 

Both  these  theatres  were  in  a 
precarious  condition  and  this 
caused  a.  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  the  future  of  the  new 
enterprise. 

Baldwin  though  had  faith  in 
Maguire  and  with  a  flare  of  trum- 
pets Barry  Sullivan,  a  famous 
tragedian  of  the  English  stage, 
opened  the  playhouse  in  Richard 
III.  Sullivan  was  a  success  for 
6  weeks  and  then  came  Alice 
Oates  in  a  comic  opera,  one  of  her 
supporting  east  being  William  II. 
Crane,  later  an  eminent  American 
actor,  who  sang  a  somewhat 
grewsome  song  entitled  "The 
Sexton". 

Edwin  kl,  Buckley,  affection- 
ately called  Ned  Buckley,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  cast.  He  was  a 
typical  Californian  and  started 
his  stage  career  in  San  Francisco. 
This  can  also  be  said  of  E.  J. 
Henley  and  Edwin  Stevens. 

Tom  Karl,  who  was  one  of  the 
Bostonians  in  later  years  and 
made  a  fortune  out  of  them,  gave 
a  concert  at  the  Baldwin  and  Tim 
Frawley  played  several  weeks 
with  fair  success.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Emily  Melville,  a  real  San 
Francisco  girl,  in  comic  opera. 

Sol  Smith  Russell,  too,  played 
his  part  in  many-a-shabby  gen- 
fed  play,  notably  "The  Poor  Re- 
lation" and  sang  "The  Goose 
With  Sage  and  Inyuns". 

There  was  also  Levy  with  his 
silver  and  gold  cornet,  and  there 
is  also  the  story  of  Levy  who.  in 
later  years  came  again  to  San 
Francisco  to  play  and  who.  when 
he  saw  a  criticism  of  his  perform- 
ance in  The  Chronicle,  had  asked 
a  friend  1o  take  him  to  the  news- 
paper office  to  see  the  critic  who 
had  Battered  himself  that  he  had 


written  a  powerful  favorable  com- 
ment of  the  artist's  work. 

Levy's  friend  thought  he  want- 
ed to  thank  the  critic  and  beam- 
ingly  introduced   him. 

"What. do  you  mean  by  that 
criticism  this  morning.'*'  roared 
Levy. 

"I  don't  understand",  answer- 
ed the  critic,  "I  am  sure  it  was 
favorable  enough.  I  said  you 
were  one  of  the  greatest  cornet 
players  in  the  world." 

"Don't  you  know,  sir",  again 
roared  Levy,  "that  I  am  the 
greatest  cornet  player",  as  he 
stormed  from  the  room. 

As  the  year  came  to  a  close 
Maguire  stepped  out  as  manager 
and  John  McCollough,  who  was 
manager  of  the  Old  California 
Theatre,  stepped  in  with  Barton 
Hill  as  an  associate. 

McCollough  changed  the  name 
of  the  playhouse  to  Baldwin's  and 
it  finally  became  the  Baldwin 
Theatre. 

The  great  tragedian  was  essen- 
tric.  He  wore  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  as  he  went  along  the 
streets,  and  gave  and  took  his 
drinks  like  any  ordinary  jCali- 
fornian.  Barton  Hill  spent  most 
of  his  time  bending  over  Harry 
Grimm's  billiard  table  at  the  Old 
Arion  and  played  pool  with  the 
great  August  Heinrichs,  leader  of 
the  orchestra. 

McCollough  opened  the  theatre 
with  the  Hess  Opera  Company, 
March  2,  1877,  but  success  did  not 
follow  his  efforts  and  for  the 
week  of  June  4,  McCollough  ap- 
peared personally  as  "Hamlet", 
following  this  performance  with  a 
part  in  a  play  called  "Shadows". 
When  the  curtain  slid  down  one 
night  on  a  performance  of  "Shad- 
ows", with  hardly  a  soul  in  the 
place,  McCollough  quit  and  sign- 
ed the  house  hack  to  its  owner, 
"Lucky"   Baldwin. 

For  a  long  time  the  house  was 
"dark"  and  then  Maguire  bobbed 
up  on  the  scene,  opening  it  with 
the  great  Union  Square  Company 
of  New  York  and  at  the  end  of 
1877  the  Baldwin  was  again  in  the 
first  ranks  of  American  show- 
houses. 

Tom  Keene  and  Mrs.  Judah.  the 
latter  as  Sister  Genevieve,  pleased 
crowded  houses  with  the  "Two 
Orphans"  and  the  company  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  house  with  "The 
Geneva  Cross",  a  play  called 
"Amos  Clark"  and  another  call- 
ed   "The    .Marble   Heart." 

With     the     departure     of     the 
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Union  Square  Company,  Maguire 
recruited  a  stock  company  and 
March  4,  1878,  offered  "A  Cele- 
brated Case"  with  James  O'NeiL 
later  the  famous  Edmond  Dantes 
in  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo" 
and  also  of  "The  Passion  Play''. 
Lew  Morrison,  Jeffreys  Lewis, 
Rose  Coghlan  and  others  in  the 
cast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  season 
of  the  stock  company  Maguire 
presented  Maggie  Moore,  who 
rose  to  great  heights  in  her  pro- 
fession, from  a  small  theatre 
South  of  the  Slot  in  old  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  her  husband,  Jimmy 
Williamson,  in  "Struck  Oil". 
Years  afterwards  Maggie  Moore 
went  to  Australia,  carrying  her 
fame  and  versatilities  with  her. 
Then  one  day,  after  an  absence  of 
many,  many  years,  Maggie  Moore 
came  back  to  her  native  land,  her 
San  Francisco,  to  join  the  South 
of  Market  Girls  in  a  great  jubilee 
at  the  Civic  Auditorium.  Her 
home-coming  was  an  august  event, 
old  timers  joining  with  present- 
day  theatregoers  to  pay  homage 
to  their  queen.  And  shortly  after- 
wards death  ended  the  career  of 
Maggie  Moore,  "San  Francisco's 
Old  Sweetheart"  as  she  was  af- 
fectionately called. 

Joe  Murphy  followed  Maggie 
Moore  with  his  rollicking  Irish 
play,  "Kerry  Gow";  the  Baldwin 
also  played  the  "Child  of  the 
Regiment",  and  a  couple  of  blood 
curdlers  called  "Neck  and  Neck" 
and  "Back  from  the  Grave". 

Later  came  Clara  Morris  who 
packed  the  house  in  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  Camille. 

Finally  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Maguire  came  and  he  left  San 
Francisco  for  New  York.  Here 
he  dabbled  in  theatricals  for  a 
brief  period.  His  star  though  had 
set  and  lie  passed  away  virtually 
Eorgotten  and  alone  on  January 
20,  1896. 

With  the  passing  of  Maguire, 
Charles     Frohman     became    lessee 

of  the  house,  serving  in  thai  capa- 
city at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Al 
Hayman  was  house  manager  and 
Raiph  Pincus,  still  identified  with 
San  Francisco  theatricals  as  man- 
ager    of    the    Columbia    Theatre, 

now  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tivoli, 
was    cashier.  Other    employees 

were  ll%e  Tuehler.  Frank  Marcus. 
Ike  Marks  and  Jim  Wilson,  stage 
hands,    and    the    latter    three,    like 

Pincus,  still  follow  the  lure  of  the 
stage. 

Frohman,  during  his  connection 
with  the  theatre,  had  presented 
Mary  Anderson,  a  native  of  Sac- 


ramento, Calif.,  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry,  Ada  Rehan,  Rosina 
Vokes,  James  K.  Hackett,  Rich- 
ard Mansfield,  Nat  Goodwin,  Lil- 
lian Russell  and  countless  others. 
Eddie  Foy  also  made  fun  from 
the  stage  of  the  Baldwin,  singing 
that  popular  song  of  that  period, 
"And  the  Cat  Came  Back  the 
Very  Next  Day". 

Lottie  Collins,  great  English 
concert  hall  singer,  sang  "Ta  Ra 
Ra  Boom  De  Aye",  and  intro- 
duced the  skirt  dance  to  a  San 
Francisco  theatre  crowd. 

Herbert  Kelcey,  John  Drew, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  also  acted  at 
the  Baldwin  and  included  in  the 
plays  offered  by  Frohman  were : 
"The  Wife".  "All  the  Comforts 
of  Home",  "Men  and  Women" 
and   "The   Charity  Ball". 

For  Thanksgiving  week  of  No- 
vember, 1898,  opening  Monday 
night,  November  21,  before  a 
packed  house,  Frohman  presented 
William  Gillette,  in  that  soul-stir- 
ring drama  of  the  Civil  War, 
"Secret  Service",  and  the  last 
play  ever  offered  at  the  theatre. 

Even  though  a  span  of  nearly 
30  years  has  come  and  gone  the 
memory  of  the  fire  which  swept 
the  Baldwin  Hotel  and  Theatre 
to  utter  ruin  has  not  died. 

It  was  3 :20  in  the  morning  by 
the  great  clock  on  the  Chronicle 
building,  then  at  Kearny  and 
Geary  Sts.,  when  J.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
an  employee  of  the  city,  was  driv- 
ing along  Market  St.  in  a  one- 
horse  buggy  and  had  discovered 
smoke  and  flames  pouring  from 
the  cupola  of  the  hotel  part  of 
the  building  at  the  gore  of  Powell 
and  Market  and  he  quickly  sound- 
ed the  alarm.  Jack  Tillman  of  the 
police  department,  on  duty  at 
Stockton  and  Market,  also  saw  the 
(lames  and  rushed  to  the  hotel. 
He  leaped  up  the  stairs  to  the 
floor   above,    arousing   guests. 

From  all  directions  came  fire 
steamers,  smoke  and  flames  belch- 
ing from   their  stacks  as  sweating 

steeds  clanked  hoofs  on  cobble- 
stones, for  motorized  fire  appa- 
ratus and  paved  streets  were  un- 
known  in   that    era. 

Rapidly  the  flames  spread  de- 
spite the  heroic  battles  of  Chief 
Dennis  Sullivan  and  his  intrepid 
fire-fighters;  the  men  of  the  Fire 
Patrol,  led  by  T.  N.  Towne  ami 
the  fearless  police  under  command 
of  their  chief,  T.  W.  Lees  and 
('apt.  John  Spillane,  and  those 
others  whose  deeds  of  valor  that 

morning  are  still   unsung. 

(  >ne  of  the  first  to  spring  info 
action  to  arouse  the  guests  of  the 
hotel  was  H.  Wingate  Lake,  man- 


ager of  the  hotel  and  still  active 
as  manager  of  the  Californian 
Hotel  at  Fresno,  and  whose  wife 
and  four-year-old  daughter,  sleep- 
ing near  the  cupola,  were  fortun- 
ately carried  to  safety. 

Among  the  guests  was  Henry 
Kowalsky,  prominent  lawyer  of 
San  Francisco,  who  had  lived  at 
the  hotel  since  the  opening  day, 
and  Frank  McCoppiu,  another  fa- 
mous man  of  that  decade.  Both 
men  had  an  hour  of  eternity  in 
reaching  safety,  Kowalsky  losing 
a  law  library  he  had  spent  years 
in  gathering  as  well  as  many  valu- 
able pieces  of  art  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  a  two  years' 
tour  of  Europe. 

J.  L.  White,  retired  capitalist, 
was  also  a  guest  at  the  hotel  and 
he  proved  one  of  the  many  heroes 
of  the  disaster,  lowering  four  fel- 
low guests  by  a  rope  from  upper 
story  windows.  The  excitement 
resulted  fatally  to  Mr.  White  and 
he  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
a  few  hours  later  while  watching 
the  fire  from  the  Parrott  building 
where  he  had  been  taken  by 
friends. 

Geo.  Thomas,  a  retired  photog- 
rapher now  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  also  a  guest  at  the  ho- 
tel. 

Louis  Meyers,  a  merchant  from 
Shanghai,  was  a  victim  of  the  fire 
and  the  body  of  J.  M.  Leithead, 
for  16  years  a  purser  on  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  SS  City  of  Sydney,  was 
found  crumpled  in  a  bathtub  ad- 
joining his  room. 

Another  hero  of  the  fire  was 
Miss  Kate  Richardson,  a  chamber- 
maid who,  after  arousing  several 
of  the  guests,  helped  lower  th'ein 
to  the  street  below  by  means  of 
a  rope  made  from  bed  clothes. 

The  Baldwin  Hotel  was,  of  its 
day,  the  last  thing  in  architectural 
beauty  both  exterior  and  interior, 
its  lobby  covering  more  than  an 
acre  of  space,  the  finish  of  the 
lobby  being  magnificent  in  every 
detail. 

This  lobby  was  the  lounging 
place  of  men  high  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  nation  and  world.  Here 
gathered  the  sports  of  the  golden 
days  of  indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
of    the    West.      .John    L.    Sullivan 

and  Paddy  Ryan  here  signed  the 
articles  of  agreement  for  their 
boxing    match    at    the    Mechanics' 

Pavilion   on    November   17,   1887, 

and    here,    loo.   .1.    P.    Haggin   and 
Adolph    Spreekels   talked   over   af- 
fairs of  the  turf. 
The  Baldwin  Bote!  boasted  also 

one   of   the    finest    of   liars,    greater 

iii  magnificency  than  thai  of  the 
Gilsey  House  and  Asfor  House  of 
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New  York.  Barney  Schrieber, 
well  known  to  racing  fans  of  past 
years  all  over  the  country,  who 
went  into  the  horse  racing  game 
on  a  shoestring,  ran  his  fortune 
into  a  million  or  more,  and  then 
found  himself  with  the  old  shoe- 
string but  not  the  million,  drank 
his  beer  and  sometimes  his  cham- 
pagne at  this  bar. 

"White  Hat"  McCarthy,  pic- 
turesque Californian,  who  died  a 
short  time  ago:  "Virginia"  Car- 
roll, Theodore  Froelich,  also  a  fa- 
mous California  horseman  ;  Green 
B.  Morris,  trainer  of  "Lucky" 
Baldwin's  great  racing  stable; 
"Pittsburgh  Phil"  Smith,  famous 
plunger;  Tom  Williams,  czar  of 
western  racing  courses,  crooked 
their  elbows,  wagered  fortunes 
on  the  ponies  ami  traded  and  sold 
thoroughbreds  while  qauffing  the 
cup  that  cheers  m  the  days  before 
Andy  Volstead  and  stern  John 
Law  effaced  race-tracks  from  the 
map  of  California. 

Sharing  the  pride  "Lucky" 
Baldwin  had  for  his  hotel  and  his 
theatre  was  his  Santa  Anita  Ran- 
cho  in  Southern  California.  Turn- 
ing out  prize  winners  was  a  hobby 
of  the  noted  westerner  and  hoofs 
of  many  of  his  horses,  the  jockeys 
wearing  the  black  and  maltese, 
his  colors  pounded  their  ways  first 
to  the  wire  in  many  rich  Ameri- 
can turf  classics 

Santa  Anita  Rancho  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  West,  and  at  its  entrance 
in  bold  relief  stood  a  marble  sta- 
tue of  a  thoroughbred  racer. 

"I  keep  that  there",  Baldwin 
would  tell  visitors,  "to  remind  me 
of  the  day  that  was  one  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  It  was  the 
day  Rev  El  Santa  Anita  won  the 
eleventh  Washington  Park  Derby 
at  Chicago,  June  23.  1894.  from  a 
field  of  the  greatest  array  of 
horseflesh  brought  to  a  barrier". 

The  story  of  that  race  is  still 
talked  of  in  tiirfdom.  In  the 
year  before,  an  eastern  clique  of 
racing  men  had  beaten  a  Baldwin 
entry  by  questionable  methods, 
ami  with  their  jockey,  the  great 
"Snapper"  Garrison,  had  conit 
again  to  put  it  over  the  western 
entry  and  its  diminutive  jockey, 
Theodore  Van  Kuren. 

With  the  drop  of  the  starter's 
flag  little  Van  Kuren  slipped  out 
of  the  pocket  the  eastern  jockeys 
expected  to  hold  him  in  and  took 
Rev  El  Santa  Anita  to  the  outside, 
gradually     nursing     his     charge 

along   until   the   field    reached    the 

stretch, 

Rev   El   Santa    Anita   had   gone 


to  the  post  at  30  to  1,  as  he  faced 
a  field  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
cracks  of  the  eastern  turf.  These 
included  Senator  Grady  with  Gar- 
i  isnn  up;  Fred  Taral  riding  Domi- 
no; Berger  rode  Dorain,  and  the 
great  colored  boy,  Tiny  Williams, 
rode  Prince  Carl. 

As  the  runners  reached  the  far 
turn  Garrison  put  whip  and  spurs 
to  Senator  Grady  and  shot  to  the 
front  of  the  thundering  herd,  soon 
being  three  lengths  in  front  of  the 
field.  Senator  Grady  led  all  down 
the  backstreteh  and  from  the 
grandstands  came  the  cry  "It's 
all  over,  Senator  Grady  wins." 

But  in  the  meantime  as  fast  as 
Senator  Grady  leaped  over  the 
ground,  Rev  El  Santa  Anita,  with 
little  Van  Kuren  riding  a  marvel- 
ous race,  was  going  a  little  faster. 

When  Garrison  made  his  move, 
the  Baldwin  jockey  booted  Rev 
El  Santa  Anita  and  he  responded 
nobly,  going  from  seventh  place 
into  second  place.  As  the  field 
entered  the  home-stretch  Van  Ku- 
ren made  bis  move  and  as  the 
crowd  got  a  clear  view  of  the 
horses,  Rey  El  Santa  Anita  was 
throwing  dirt  into  Senator  Gra- 
dy's face,  leading  the  Garrison  en- 
try by  two  full  lengths  and  each 
jump  taking  him  further  away. 

Garrison,  leading  the  rest  of 
the  field  by  seven  lengths,  strained 
every  nerve  to  reach  the  Baldwin 
colt  but  the  odds  were  too  great 
and  Garrison,  unwilling  to  fur- 
ther punish  the  game  Senator 
Grady,  gave  up,  being  content  to 
finish  in  second  place.  Despot 
nipped  Prince  Carl  at  the  wire 
and  took  third  money  by  a  head. 

That  Derby  was  not  the  first  to 
be  won  by  Baldwin.  He  captured 
the  rich  stake  with  Volante  in 
1885;  Silver  Cloud  shouldered  the 
field  in  1886.  and  in  1888  the  great 
and  mighty  Emporer  of  Norfolk, 
called  the  finest  bred  of  California 
horses,  sported  the  black  and  mal- 
tese under  the  wire  ahead  of  a 
crack  field  of  eastern  and  western 
kings  and  queens  of  the  turf. 

Baldwin  made  no  effort  to  re- 
place either  the  hotel  or  the  thea- 
tre, retiring  to  his  estates  at  Ar- 
cadia and  Santa  Anita  Rancho, 
where  he  spent  his  time  breeding 
and  raising  fine  horses,  winning 
many  rich  stakes  on  eastern  and 
western  tracks,  particularly  a: 
Tanforan.  Emeryville  and  Ingle- 
side,  around  San  Francisco  and  at 
Ascot  and  Arcadia  in  Southern 
California. 

When  death  overtook  the  grand 
old  westerner  his  daughter,  Anita 
Baldwin,  took  up  the  burdens  of 


running  the  estate  and  carried  on 
as  successfully  as  had  her  father. 
As  for  the  Baldwin  lot,  it  was 
nearly  two  years  enclosed  with  a 
high  uoard  fence.  Then  James  L. 
Flood  paid  $1,450,000  for  the 
property,  or  $800,000  more  than 
Baldwin  had  and  in  1900  began 
construction  of  the  building,  the 
Flood  building,  which  for  many 
years  was  occupied  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  as  its  executive  offices. 


PERSONALS 


Dr.  Gonzalez  says:  "Uneasy  is 
the  tooth  that  wears  the  crown." 

#  #         # 

Peter  Maloney:  "How  do  you 
know  he  was  drunk?" 

John  Quinn:  "He  was  looking 
in  the  cuckoo  clock  for  eggs." 

»         #         # 

Joe  Huff  says  it  used  to  be  chiv- 
alry that  prompted  men  to  give 
women  drivers  the  right  of  way; 
now  it's  common  sense. 

*  #         # 

George  Gilmore:  "So  you  in- 
sist on  four  windows  in  your 
den?" 

Jack  Kelly:  "Yes,  my  wife 
needs  lot  of  light  for  her  sewing." 

#  #         » 

There  once  was  a  man  not  unique. 
Who    imagined    himself    quite    a 

sheik. 
But  the  girls  didn't  fall 
For  the  fellow  at  all, 
He  made  only  twenty  a  week. 

*  *       *  * 

Bill  Haggerty  says  stealing  a 
kiss  is  really  only  petting  larcenv. 

*  *#         # 

Judge  Dan  O'Brien:  "Throw 
him  in  the  jug." 

Joe  MeCarte:  "No,  no.  Judge. 
I  just  pulled  him  away  from  one." 

#  #        '» 

If  you   can   keep  your   lips  from 

slipping, 
Then  these  few  things  beware 

Of  whom  you  talk, 

To  whom  you  talk. 

When  and  how  and  where. 

#  *         # 

Put  the  Ball  Over. 

•  #        • 

Jack  O'Connell  says  you're  only 
young  once,  but  if  you  work  it 
right,  once  is  enough. 

#  •         « 

Tommy  Hawkins  says:  "Talk 
about  some  fast  acting!  You 
should  see  a  Hawaiian  dancer  with 
her  grass  skirt  on  fire. 

*  #  • 

Mike  Doyle  says:  "Despite 
prohibition,  whisky  is  not  a  thing 

of    the    past.      The    fellows    who 
make  it  don't  give  it  time  to  be." 
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IN  MEMORIAM 
FRANK  M.  CUMMINGS 


A  Veteran  San  Francisco  Police 
Officer  Succumbs 


Prank  M.  Cummings,  for  more 
than  20  years  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  and 
a  member  of  the  South  of  .Market 
Boys.  Inc..  passed  on  in  this  city 
after  a  short  illness,  on  Tuesday, 
February  24,  L928.  He  was  55 
years  of  age.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and   family  surviving  him. 

He  was  attached  to  the  South- 
ern station  and  has  various  as- 
signments throughoul  the  city,  in 
the  line  of  his  duty,  during  his 
membership  upon  the  police  force. 

lie    was    well  liked    by    his    fellow 

officers  and  enjoyed  tin'  confidence 
of  his  superiors,  lie  was  honest, 
and  courageous,  and  did  his  duty 
noblj  and  well.    No  charitable  e p 

peal  was  ever  refused  by  him.  His 

kindly  nature  COUld  not  resist  the 
appeal   of  the   poor. 

Before  joining  the  police  de- 
partment he  was  a  member  of  the 
San    Francisco    fire    Departmenl 

H  here  he  served  as  a  tireman,  with 

i  redit  to  himself  and  Ins  sponsors. 


He  was  buried  in  Holy  Cross 
cemetery  after  a  requiem  high 
mass  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 
on  Balboa  St.,  Richmond  District. 

He  always  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  South  of  Market  Boys.  Inc., 
of  which  he  was  a  good  and  con- 
scientious member.  We  will  miss 
his  kindly  humor,  and  his  engag- 
ing  presence  at  our  meetings.  To 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  we 
extend  our  utmost  sympathy  on 
the  passing  of  this  good  man,  hus- 
band and  lather. 


The  following  named  members 
passed  to  their  final  reward  dur- 
ing the  month  of  February.  1928. 
Our  sincerest  sympathy  is  offered 
to    their    Family    and    relatives: 

William  Derham— Feb.  11.  1928. 

Geo,  F.  Brown— Feb.  14.  1928. 

Franfc  I  lummings     Feb.  21,  1928 

Phil  Dietz— March,  1928. 


SICK  MEMBERS 

The    following    named    members 

have  been  reported  sick.    A  visit 
to  them  mighl  el i-  them  up: 

frank   (  Yowe.    Sr. 

Richard   Brady 
Urn  Sheridan 
( lharlie  Flanagan 


Since  the  Ball  Committee  has 
established  headquarters  at  the 
Whiteomb  Hotel,  many  of  the 
members  have  sent  their  dues  to 
that  place.  This  has  caused  some 
confusion.  Dues  should  be  mail- 
ed either  to  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
directed  to  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary, or  to  the  address  appearing 
on  the  1928  dues  card;  or  can  be 
paid  by  the  members,  in  person. 
at  either  address.  Members  who 
have  not  received  their  1928 
Membership  Card,  due  to  a  change 
of  address,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, can  get  in  touch  with  me,  or 
notify  me,  iu  writing,  and  the  mat- 
ter will  be  given  immediate  at- 
tention. I  will  thank  the  mem- 
bership for  their-  co-operation  in 
the  matter. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Peter  R.  Maloney, 
Financial  Secretary. 


OLD  LINCOLN  SCHOOL  GROUP 
PICKS  OFFICERS 


The  Lincoln  Grammar  School 
Association,  composed  of  men  who 
attended  Lincoln  grammar  school 
from  ]8(i.">  until  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  tire  in  1906,  elected  new 
directors  at  a  meeting  Tuesday. 
February  28. 

J.  R.  Miller  and  Morris  Mar- 
cus were  elected  life  directors  to 
(ill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
death  of  II.  H.  Sherwood  and 
Charles  B.  Tnrrill. 

These  other  directors  also  were 
named  : 

J.  S.  Andrews,  Ceo.  W.  Brooks. 

Robert  I).  Colquhoun,  Thos.  F. 
Maguire,  Harry  B.  Moore,  lb  G. 
Stindt.  Whitman  Syrames,  Charles 
I j.  Tilden,  Fremont  Wood.  .lack 
Adlcr.  Samuel  Baker.  Arthur  F. 
Barnard,  Roberl  Bragg,  -lames  A. 
( lameron,  W.  W.  <  'oulter,  I  Iharles 
R.  Detrick,  Constant  Meese  and 
Frank  D,  Worth. 

The  directors  elected  these  offi- 
c(  rs : 

President,  Lucius  L.  Solomons  i 

first  vice-president,  Charles  B.  Til- 
den ;  second  vice-president,  Frank 

B.  Worth  ;  secretary  and  treasur- 
er, Morris  Marcus;  historian,  Rob- 
ert   I).  Colquhoun. 


Abe  Borkheim  says:  "Long 
ago  it'  you'd  see  a  girl's  ankles 
you  could  tell  her  character.  How 
about  her  family  history  nowV" 
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HUGHIE  DOUGHERTY— 
A  TRIBUTE  OF  A  FRIEND 


South  of  Market's  Great 
Accordion  Player 

By  Jack  Byrnes 


As  we  read  each  monthly  issue 
of  our  Journal,  names  of  old  fa- 
vorites are  brought  back  to  our 
memory. 

To  the  writer  it  seems,  one  of 
the  old  favorites  who  was  well- 
known  and  liked  by  all,  was  no 
other  than  our  old  pal,  Hughie 
Dougherty,  popularly  known  as 
the  star  accordion  player  of  a  few 
years  back.  He  was  always  in 
great  demand,  having  played  in 
;ill  the  famous  halls  of  those  days, 
such  as  Irish-American,  Golden 
Gate,  Drew's,  Teutonia,  and 
others.  The  big  day  of  the  week 
for  Hughie  was  on  Sunday,  and 
it  was  always  a  problem  for  him 
to  try  to  decide  what  picnic  to 
play  for,  the  call  for  his  services 
were  so  numerous.  He  seemed  to 
never  get  tired  of  playing,  and 
playing  an  accordion  in  those  days 
was  not  so  easy  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  dances  were  longer — 
lancers,  quadrilles  were  long, 
drawn-out  dances  and  are  not 
danced  any  more.  The  type  of  ac- 
cordion was  not  of  the  chromatic 
scale  as  is  used  today.  It  was  all 
work,  done  in  working  the  bellows 
and  very  tiresome  on  the  arm.  Of 
late  years  he  was  playing  one  of 
the  modern  makes. 

For  an  accompanist  Hughie  had 
with  him  other  well  known  players 
and  they  were  known  as  Dough- 
erty, McLaughlin,  Cullen,  Patton 
and  Coakley. 

Nei]  McLaughlin  was  also  an 
artist  when  it  came  to  playing  an 
accordion.  He  was  well  known 
South  of  Market.  The  others, 
Cullen,  Patton  and  Coakley,  were 
very  clever  with  the  banjo. 

Of  late  years  Hughie  played  as 
an  accompanist  with  our  well- 
known  player  of  today,  Walter 
Love,  playing  at  all  the  social 
dances  and  Sunday  picnics,  also 
playing  for  the  stag  dance  then 
running  al  Teutonia  Hall  on  How- 
ard   street,    Hear    10th.      .Many    l.i 

thers,  now  with  their  families,  can 

tell  their  children  how  they  learn- 
ed to  dance,  by  getting  a  boy 
friend  who  knew  how  to  dance. 
The  two  then  would  go  to  the  stag 
dance,  the  admission  fee  being 
only  25  cents  per  couple.  The 
boy  and  his  friend  would  dance 
the  different  dances.  it  was  an 
amusing  sight  to  see  LOO,  and  some 
times  many  more,   male  couples, 


all  beginners,  on  the  lioor,  being 
dragged  around,  learning  how  to 
dance.  This  style  of  teaching  is 
not  the  fashion  of  today. 

Hughie  as  a  boy  lived  at  6th 
aud  Brannan  Sts.  Later  on  he 
moved  to  Freelon  St.  As  a  boy 
he  was  a  good  harmonica  player. 

It  might  be  of  interest  here,  to 
some  of  the  older  members,  so  let 
us  go  back  to  about  1883.  At  that 
time  the  Golden  Gate  Rowing 
Club  was  well  and  favorably 
known,  and  had  their  boathouse 
at  the  foot  of  4th  St.,  opposite 
old  Long  Bridge.  The  Pioneer 
and  Ariel  boathouses  were  also 
close  by.  Some  members  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Club  were  boasting 
one  day  that  they  coidd  outrow 
any  club  on  the  Bay.  Dan  Dough- 
erty, a  brother  of  Hughie,  who 
happened  to  be  close  by  and  heard 
the  remark,  said  that  he  had  an 
amateur  crew,  and  if  they  could 
get  a  barge  they  would  challenge 
the  Golden  Gate  outfit.  Dough- 
erty went  off  to  see  John  Twigg, 
Jr.,  the  boatbuilder,  who  had  his 
shop  on  King  St.  near  3rd,  about 
getting  a  barge.  Twigg  had  a 
barge  named  "Fly  Blister"  which 
was  tied  up  to  the  rafters  in  his 
shop,  and  it  was  that  barge 
Dougherty  had  in  mind,  if  they 
coidd  only  borrow  it  for  the  race. 
Twigg  gladly  consented,  and  the 
barge  was  put  in  shape.  The  race 
was  for  $25.  The  distance  was  3 
miles,  and  the  course  was  from 
the  Channel  to  Spreckels  Sugar 
Refinery.  The  Golden  Gate  crew 
were  J.  Kelly,  G.  Vice,  T.  Stana- 
forth  and  D.  Griffin,  the  coxswain 
the  writer  cannot  just  recall  his 
name.  Dougherty's  crew  consist- 
ed of  himself  as  captain,  Bill 
Toner,  W.  Reilly,  E.  Quigley  and 
Hughie  Dougherty  as  coxswain. 
Con.  Lynch  was  the  referee.  The 
race  was  much  talked  about  and  a 
large  crowd  was  on  hand  to  wit- 
ness the  contest,  which  was  held 
on  a  Sunday,  starting  at  11  a.  m. 
It  was  a  windy  day  at  that,  and 
rather  hard  on  the  amateur  crew. 
for  the  Fly  Blister  was  6  inches 
higher  out  of  the  water  than  the 
Golden  Gate  barge.  From  the 
Channel  to  the  end  of  Long  Bridge 
the  water  was  calm,  the  bridge 
protecting  it  from  the  wind.  The 
Ply  Blister  was  away  in  the  lead, 
but  as  soon  as  they  hit  the  open 
water    the    wind   slowed    them   up 

and  the  Golden  Gate  barge  com- 
menced to  gain,  and  passed  the 
Fly  Blister  at  the  Sugar  Refinery 

at  the  turn.  It  was  a  hard  fight 
back,  the  ( ioblcn  ( late  barge  lead- 
ing until  the  Bridge  was  reached, 


then  the  Fly  Blister  came  up  fast, 
gaining  with  every  stroke,  and 
the  crowd  on  the  bridge  yelling 
for  them  to  come  on ;  so  wlien  the 
Channel  was  reached  they  were 
side  by  side  and  the  referee  called 
it  a  dead  heat  or  tie. 

The  race  created  such  an  inter- 
est that  the  friends  of  the  amateur 
crew  held  a  meeting  at  Jimmie 
Farrell's  Saloon,  3rd  and  Berry 
Sts.,  and  after  several  meetings 
they  had  organized  a  club  and 
called  themselves  the  South  End 
Rowing  Club.  They  built  a  boat- 
house  at  the  foot  of  3rd  St.,  had 
a  new  barge  built  by  Twigg,  and 
after  several  tryouts  they  chal- 
lenged the  Golden  Gate  Club  for 
a.  second  race  and  a  side  bet  of 
$125.  The  Golden  Gate  crew  ac- 
cepted, and  about  six  weeks  after, 
the  second  race  was  held  over  the 
same  course.  It  was  well  adver- 
tised and  a  large  crowd  was  on 
hand  to  see  it.  Both  clubs  had 
the  same  crews  as  were  in  the 
first  race.  It  was  a  nip  and  tuck 
race,  but  the  South  Ends  won  by 
a  good  margin  at  the  finish.  The 
crew  of  the  South  End's  each  got 
$25,  and  Hughie  took  his  $25  and 
bought  a  good  accordion  with  it. 
From  then  on  he  became  quite  a 
musician  on  the  accordion. 

As  a  young  man  he  started  with 
Zadig  &  Company,  member  of  the 
S.  F.  Stock  Exchange,  afterwards 
known  as  Zadig.  Wollberg  &  Co., 
where  he  worked  for  a  number  of 
years.  During  later  years  he 
worked  in  the  office  of  the  old 
firm  known  as  the  Risdon  Iron 
Works,  then  located  at  Beale  and 
Howard  Sts.  Hughie  on  many 
occasions,  at  the  request  of  his 
old  friend,  Eddie  Forrest,  foreman 
of  the  blacksmithshop,  would 
bring  his  accordion  down  to  the 
works  and  play  for  the  boys  dur- 
ing the  lunch  hour,  and  from  the 
number  that  gathered  around  it 
was  readily  seen  his  playing  was 
greatly  appreciated.  At  home  he 
\\as  always  willing  to  assist  in 
teaching  a  new  beginner  on  the 
accordion.  He  was  blessed  with 
a  happy  family  of  four  children 
and  a  wife  who  was  a  great  pal 
to  him,  one  who  was  always  full 
of  fun  and  knew  how  to  keep  the 
home  happy  and  cheerful. 

The  writer  was  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  was  a  visitor  there  for 
many  years  aud  spent  many  pleas- 
ant hours  with  him  and  his  family. 
Hughie.  after  a  short  illness. 
passed  away  in  August  of  1921,  a 
good  friend  to  all  who  knew  him 
and  admired  by  others  who  did 
not. 
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ROBERT  EMMET'S  FAMOUS  SPEECH  FROM  THE  DOCK— HIS  PROTEST  AGAINST  SENTENCE  AS 

A  TRAITOR 

Delivered  At  His  Trial  Before  Lord  Norbury,  Dublin,  September  19th,  1803 

My  Lords: — 

I  am  asked  what  I  have  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced  on  me.  according 
to  law.  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  alter  your  predetermination,  nor  that  it  will  become  me  to  say,  with 
any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you  are  to  pronounce,  and  I  must  abide  by.  But  I  have 
that  to  say  which  interests  me  more  than  life,  and  which  you  have  labored  to  destroy.  1  have  much  to  say 
why  my  reputation  should  be  rescued  from  the  load  of  false  accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been  cast 
upon  it.  I  do  not  imagine  that,  seated  where  you  are,  your  mind  can  be  so  free  from  prejudice  as  to  re- 
ceive the  least  impression  from  what  I  am  going  to  utter.  I  have  no  hopes  that  I  can  anchor  my  character 
in  the  breast  of  a  court  constituted  and  trammeled  as  this  is.  I  only  wish,  and  that  is  the  utmost  I  ex- 
pect, that  your  lordships  may  suffer  it  to  float  down  your  memories  untainted  by  the  foul  breath  of 
prejudice,  until  it  finds  some  more  hospitable  harbor  to  shelter  it  from  the  storms  by  which  it  is  buffeted. 
Were  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged  guilty  by  your  tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence  and 
meet  the  fate  that  awaits  me  without  a  murmur ;  but  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  delivers  my  body  to 
the  executioner,  will,  through  the  ministry  of  the  law,  labor  in  its  own  vindication  to  consign  my  char- 
acter to  obloquy;  for  there  must  be  guilt  somewhere;  whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or  in  the  catas- 
trophe, time  must  determine.  A  man  in  my  situation  has  only  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  fortune, 
and  the  force  of  power  over  minds  which  it  has  corrupted  or  subjugated,  but  the  difficulties  of  established 
prejudice.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory  lives.  That  mine  may  not  perish,  that  it  may  live  in  the  respect 
of  my  countrymen,  I  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to  vindicate  myself  from  some  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  me.  When  my  spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more  friendly  port — when  my  shade  shall  have  joined 
the  bands  of  those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood  upon  the  scaffold  and  in  the  field,  in  the 
defense  of  their  country  and  of  virtue,  this  is  my  hope:  I  wish  that  my  memory  and  my  name  may  ani- 
mate those  who  survive  me,  while  I  look  down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of  that  perfidious  gov- 
ernment which  upholds  its  domination  by  blasphemy  of  the  Most  High;  which  displays  its  power  over 
man,  as  over  the  beasts  of  the  forests;  which  set  man  upon  his  brother,  and  lifts  his  hand,  in  the  name 
of  God,  against  the  throat  of  his  fellow  who  believes  or  doubts  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  gov- 
ernment standard — a  government  which  is  steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  the  tears 
of  the  widows  it  has  made. 

(Here  Lord  Norbury  interrupted,  saying  that  "the  mean  and  wicked  enthusiasts  who  felt  as  Emmet 
did,  were  not  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  wild  designs'".) 

I  appeal  to  the  immaculate  God — I  swear  by  the  throne  of  Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly 
appear — by  the  blood  of  the  murdered  patriots  who  have  gone  before  me  —  that  my  conduct  has  been, 
through  all  this  peril,  and  through  all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by  the  conviction  which  I  have  uttered, 
and  by  no  other  view  than  that  of  the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  super-inhuman  oppression  un- 
der which  she  has  so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed;  and  I  confidently  hope  thai,  wild  and  chimerical  as 
it  may  appear,  there  is  still  union,  and  strength  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  this  noblest  of  enterprises.  Of 
this  I  speak  with  the  confidence  of  intimate  knowledge,  and  with  the  consolation  that  appertains  to  that 
confidence.  Think  not,  my  lords,  that  I  say  this  for  the  petty  gratification  of  giving  you  a  transitory 
uneasiness.  A  man  who  never  yet  raised  his  voice  to  assert  a  lie  will  not  hazard  his  character  with  pos- 
terity by  asserting  a  falsehood  on  a  subject  so  important  to  his  country,  and  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Yes. 
my  lords,  a  man  who  does  not .wish  to  have  his  epitaph  written  until  Ids  country  is  liberated  will  not 
leave  a  weapon  in  the  power  of  envy,  or  a  pretense  to  impeach  the  probity  which  he  means  to  preserve, 
even  in  the  grave  to  which  tyranny  consigns  him. 

(Here  he  ivas  again  interrupted,  by  the  court). 

Again,  I  say,  that  which  I  have  spoken  was  not  intended  for  your  lordship,  whose  situation  1 
commiserate  rather  than  envy — my  expressions  were  for  my  countrymen.  If  there  is  a  true  Irishman  pres- 
ent, let  my  last  words  cheer  him  in  the  hour  of  his  afflication. 

(Here  he  was  again  interrupted.  Lord  Norbury  said  he  did  not  sit  there  to  hair  treason), 
I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  judge,  when  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law.  I  have  also  understood  that  judges  sometimes  think  it  their  duty  to 
hear  with  patience  and  to  speak  with  humanity;  to  exhort  the  victim  of  the  laws,  and  to  offer,  with  tender 
benignity  their  opinions  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  crime  of  which  he  was  adjudged 
guilty.  That  a  judge  has  thought  it  his  duty  so  to  have  done,  1  have  no  doubt  ;  but  where  is  the  boasted 
freedom  of  your  institutions — where  is  the  vaunted  impartiality,  clemency,  and  mildness  of  your  courts  of 
justice,  if  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  whom  your  policy,   and   not  justice,    is   about    to   deliver   into   the   hands 

of  the  executioner,  is  not  suffered  to  explain  Ids  motives  sincerely  and  truly,  and  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  was  actuated'.'  .My  lords,  it  may  be  part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow  a  man's 
mind  by  humiliation  to  the  purposed  ignominy  of  Hie  scaffold;  but  worse  to  me  than  the  purposed  shame 
or  the  scaffold's  terrors  would  be  the  shame  of  such  foul  and  unfounded  imputations  as  have  been  lai.l 
against  me  in  this  COUrt.      Yon.    my    lord,   are  a   judge;  1  am   the  supposed  culprit      1   am   a   man;  you   are 

a  man  also.    By  a  revolution  of  power  we  might  change  places,  though  we  could  never  change  characters. 

If  I  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  COUri  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  what  a  farce  is  your  justice!  If 
I  stand  at  this  bar  and  dare  not  vindicate  my  character,  how  dare  you  calumniate  d  I     Docs  the  sentence 
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of  death  which  your  unhallowed  policy  inflicts  upon  my  body,  condemn  my  tongue  to  silence  and  my  repu- 
tation to  reproach?  Your  executioner  may  abridge  the  period  of  my  existence;  but  while  1  exist,  I  shall 
not  forbear  to  vindicate  my  character  and  motives  from  your  aspersions ;  and,  as  a  man,  to  whom  fame  is 
dearer  than  life,  I  will  make  the  last  use  of  that  life  in  doing  justice  to  that  reputation  which  is  to  live 
after,  me,  and  which  is  the  only  legacy  I  can  leave  to  those  I  honor  and  love,  and  for  whom  I  am  proud 
to  perish.  As  men,  my  lords,  we  must:  appear  on  the  great  day  at  one  common  tribunal;  and  it  will  then 
remain  for  the  Searcher  of  All  Hearts  to  show  a  collective  universe  who  was  engaged  in  the  most  virtuous 

actions,  or  swayed  by  the  purest  motive — my  country's  oppressors,   or 

(Here  he  was  interrupted,  and  told  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of  the  court). 

My  lords,  will  a  dying  man  be  denied  the  legal  privileges  of  exculpating  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  community  from  an  undeserved  reproach,  thrown  upon  him  during  his  trial,  by  charging  him  with 
ambition,  and' attempting  to  cast  away  for  a  paltry  consideration  the  liberties  of  his  country?  Why  did 
your  lordships  insult  me?  Or  rather,  why  insult  justice  in  demanding  of  me  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  me?  I  know,"  my  lords,  that  form  prescribes  that  you  should  ask  the  question. 
The  form  also  presents  the  right  of  answering.  This,  no  doubt,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  might  the 
whole  ceremony  of  the  trial,  since  sentence  was  already  pronounced  at  the  Castle  before  the  jury  was  em- 
paneled.    Your  lordships  are  but  the  priests  of  the  oracle,  and  I  insist  on  the  whole  of  the  forms. 

I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France.  An  emissary  of  France ! — and  for  what  end  ? 
It  is  alleged  that  I  wish  to  sell  the  independence  of  my  country;  and  for  what  end?  Was  this  the  object 
of  my  ambition?  And  is  this  the  mode  by  which  a  tiibunal  of  justice  reconciles  contradiction  .'  No;  I  am 
no  emissary;  and  my  ambition  was  to  hold  a  place  among  the  deliverers  of  my  country,  not  in  your  power 
nor  in  profit,  but  in'the  glory  of  the  achievement.  Sell  my  country's  independence  to  France !— and  for 
what?  Was  it  a  change  of  masters?  No,  but  for  ambition.  Oh,  my  country! — was  it  personal  ambition 
that  could  influence  me?  Had  it  been  the  soul  of  my  actions,  could  I  not,  by  my  education  and  fortune. 
by  the  rank  and  consideration  of  my  family,  have  placed  myself  amongst  the  proudest  of  your  oppressors? 
My  country  was  mv  idol!  To  it  I  sacrificed  every  selfish,  every  endearing  sentiment;  and  for  it  I  now 
offer  up  myself ,  O*  God !  No,  my  lords ;  I  acted  as  an  Irishman,  determined  on  delivering  my  country 
from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny,  and  the  more  galling  yoke  of  a  domestic  faction, 
which  is  its  joint  partner  and  perpetrator  in  the  patricide,  from  the  ignominy  existing  with  an  exterior  of 
splendor  and  a  conscious  depravity.  It  was  the  wish  of  my  heart  to  extricate  my  country  from  this 
doubly  riveted  despotism— I  wished  to  place  her  independence  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  on  earth. 
I  wished  to  exalt  her  to  that  proud  station  in  the  world.  Connection  with  France  was.  indeed,  intended, 
but  only  so  far  as  mutual  interest  would  sanction  or  require.  Were  the  French  to  assume  any  authority 
inconsistent  with  the  purest  independence,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  their  destruction.  We  sought  their 
aid — and  we  sought  it  as  we  had  assurance  we  should  obtain  it— as  auxiliaries  in  war,  and  allies  in  peace. 
Were  the  French  to  come  as  invaders  or  enemies,  uninvited  by  the  wishes  of  the  people,  I  should  oppose 
them  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength.  Yes!  my  countrymen,  I  should  advise  you  to  meet  them  with  all  the 
destructive  fury  of  war.  I  would  animate  my  countrymen  to  immolate  them  in  their  boats,  before  they 
had  contaminated  the  soil  of  my  country.  If  they  succeeded  in  landing,  and  if  forced  to  retire  before 
superior  discipline.  I  would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  burn  every  blade  of  grass,  and  the  hist  en- 
trenchment of  liberty  should  be  my  grave.  What  I  could  not  do  myself,  if  I  should  fall.  I  should  leave 
as  a  last  charge  to  my  countrymen  to  accomplish;  because  I  should  feel  conscious  that  life,  any  more  than 
death,  is  unprofitable  when  a  foreign  nation  holds  my  country  in  subjection.  But  it  was  not  as  an  enemy 
that  the  succors  of  France  were  to  land.  I  looked,  indeed,  for  the  assistance  of  France;  but  I  wished  to 
prove  to  France  and  to  the  world  that  Irishmen  deserved  to  be  assisted;  that  they  were  indignant  at  slav- 
ery, and  ready  to  assert  the  independence  and  liberty  of  their  country.  I  wished  to  procure  for  my  coun- 
try the  guarantee  which  Washington  procured  for  America ;  to  procure  an  aid  which,  by  its  example, 
would  be  as  important  as  its  valor;  disciplined,  gallant,  pregnant  with  science  and  experience;  that  of  a 
people  who  would  perceive  the  good,  and  polish  the  rough  points  of  our  character.  They  would  come  to 
us  as  strangers,  and  leave  us  as  friends,  after  sharing  in  our  perils  and  elevating  our  destiny.  These  were 
my  objects;  not  to  receive  new  taskmasters,  but  to  expel  old  tyrants.  It  was  for  these  ends  I  sought  aid 
from  France;  because  France,  even  as  an  enemy,  could  not  be  more  implacable  than  the  enemy  already  m 
the  bosom  of  my  country. 

(Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  court). 

I  have  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the  emancipation  of  my  country  as  to  be  considered 
the  keystone  of  the  combination  of  Irishmen  ;  or.  as  your  lordship  expressed  it.  "the  life  and  blood  of  the 
conspiracy".  You  do  me  honor  overmuch;  you  have  given  to  the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior. 
There  are  men  engaged  in  this  conspiracy  who  are  not  only  superior  to  me,  but  even  to  your  conceptions 
of  yourself,  my  lord— men  before  the  splendor  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I  should  bow  with  respectful 
deference,  and  who  would  think  themselves  disgraced  by  shaking  your  blood-stained  hand. 

What,  my  lord,  shall  you  tell  me,  on  the  par  sage  to  the  scaffold,  which,  that  tyranny  (of  which  yon 
are  only  the  intermediary  executioner)  has  erected  for  my  murder,  that  I  am  accountable  for  all  the  blood 
that  has  been  and  will  be  shed  in  this  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor— shall  you  tell  me 
this,  and  must  I  be  so  very  a  slave  as  mil  to  repel  it  I  I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judge  to 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  lit'.';  and  1  am  to  be  appalled  and  falsified  by  a  mere  remnant  of 
mortality  here?  By  you.  too",  although,  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  all  the  innocent  blood  that  you  have 
shed  in  your  unhallowed  minstry  in  one  greal   reservoir,  your  lordship  might  swim  in  it. 

(Here    the   judge    interrupted). 
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Let  110  man  dare,  when  1  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dishonor;  let  no  man  attaint  my  memory  by 
believing  that  I  could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my  country's  liberty  and  independence;  or 
that  I  could  have  become  the  pliant  minion  of  power,  in  the  oppression  and  misery  of  my  country.  The 
proclamation  of  the  provisional  government  speaks  for  our  views;  no  inference  can  be  tortured  from  it  to 
countenance  barbarity  or  debasement  at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  or  treachery  from  abroad.  I 
would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppressor,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist  the  foreign  and 
domestic  oppressor.  In  the  dignity  of  freedom,  I  would  have  fought  on  the  threshold  of  my  country,  and 
its  enemy  should  enter  only  over  my  lifeless  corpse.  And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country,  and  who 
have  subjected  myself  to  the  dangers  of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 
only  to  give  my  countrymen  their  rights,  and  my  cuoutry  her  independence — am  I  to  be  loaded  with  ca- 
lumny, and  not  suffered  to  resent  it!     No;  God  forbid! 

(Here  Lord  Norbury  told  Mr.  Emmet  that  his  sentiments  and  language  disgraced  his  family  and 
his  education,  hat  more  particularly  his  father.  Dr.  Emmet,  who  as  a  man,  if  alive,  would  not  countenance 

such  opinions.     To  which  Emmet  replied)  : 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  were  dear 
to  them  in  this  transitory  life,  Oh,  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my  departed  father!— look  down 
with  scrutiny  upon  the  conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have,  even  for  a  moment,  deviated  from 
those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism  which  it  was  your  care  to  instill  into  my  youthful  mind,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  about'to  offer  up  my  life.  My  lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood 
which  vou  seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  tenors  which  surround  your  victim— it  circulates  warmly 
and  unruffled  through  the  channel's  which  God  created  for  noble  purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent  to  de- 
stroy for  purposes  so  grievous  that  they  ery  to  heaven.  Be  yet  patient!  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to 
say— I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave— my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished— my  race  is  run— 
the  "rave  opens  to  receive  me.  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom.  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure 
from  this  world;  it  is— the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph;  for.  as  no  man  who  knows 
my  motives  dares  to  vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  rest 
in'ohseuritv  and  peace  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed  and  my  memory  m  oblivion,  until  other  times  and 
o  her  men  can  do  justice  to, nv  character.  WHEN  MY  COUNTRY  TAKES  HER  PLACE  AMONG  THE 
NATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH,  THEN,  AND  NOT  UNTIL  THEN,  LET  MY  EPITAPH  BE  WRITTEN.  I 
have  done. 


MICHAEL  THOMAS  DOYLE 


A  Notable  South  of  Market  Boy 


Here  is  a  real  South  of  Market 
product.  Born  and  reared  in  the 
district,  he  is  typical  of  the  old 
days.  He  knew  all  of  the  old 
gang,  ami  has  not  forgotten  them, 
and  whenever  yon  mention  the 
days  of  his  youth,  lie  sighs,  and  a 
tear      steals      down      his      bronzed 

countenance.    He  began  bis  career 

on  San  Francisco's  waterfront, 
where  for  years  lie  labored  as  a 
stevedore.  Because  id'  his  remark- 
able executive  ability  and  initia- 
tive and  genius  lor  organization, 
the  stevedores  made  him  Hie  head 

of  tin'  Riggers  and  StevedoreB' 
Union.  He  has  worked  long  and 
successfully  for  the  cause  of  labor. 
has  I'might  many  a  hard  fight,  and 


has  kept  the  workers  organized  so 
that  now  they  receive  just  and 
adequate  compensation  for  their 
work. 

He  has  walked  the  deck  of  many 
a  ship  in  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  has  never  yet  walked 
the  plank.  The  snows  of  years 
have  whitened  his  hair,  but  he  has 
plenty  of  it  left,  and  his  heart  is 
still  young  and  full  of  kindly 
mirth   and  good  cheer. 

Of  course,  a  St.  Patrick's  Day 
issue  of  the  Journal  would  not  be 
complete  without  this  tribute  to 
Mike  Doyle,  the  pride  of  Tar 
Flat 's  happy  past.    He  is  proud  of 

his  Irish  descent,  and  of  his  Amer- 
ican nativity. 

lie  is  a  member  of  Sheriff  Fitz- 
gerald's   staff,    and    is    com ted 

with  the  staff  at  County  .lail  No. 
1.    where    his    humanity,    kindness 

and  sympathy  is  appreciated  by 
the    down-trodden    and    forlorn. 

lie  sympathizes  with  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  of  circumstances, 
and  is  stern  in  his  duty  when  it 
COmeS  to  dealing  with  the  harden- 
ed offender  against  the  law.  He 
has  no  use  for  the  man  who  be- 
comes a  criminal  through  choice. 

He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  South  of  Market  Hoys.  Inc.. 
and   is  a  member  of  the  Hoard  of 


Trustees  of  the  organization.  He 
has  served  the  club  long  and  well 
and  is  popular  and  well-liked  by 
all  of  the  membership.  His  great- 
est pride  is  in  his  membership  in 
the  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 
YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT! 

—A.  P.  W. 


PERSONALS 

P.  H.  McCarthy  says :  ' '  The  on- 
ly time  some  men  work  is  when 
they  are  laboring  under  a  misap- 
prehension." 

#  #         # 

Tom  Cribben  says:  "If  you 
are  going  to  be  indiscreet,  be  dis- 
creet about  it." 

#  »         # 

Tom  Gosland  says:  "Girls  of 
today  wear  an   air  of  distinction. 

And  very  little  else." 

#  #         * 

By  Jack  Cunningham 

There  was.  an  old  man  named  Sid- 
ney, 
Who  drank  till  he  ruined  a   kid- 
ney. 
It   shriveled  and  shrank, 
As  he  sat  there  and  drank, 
Hid     he    had    a    good    time    of    it. 

did'n'e? 

#  *         • 

dim  Kerr  has  the  grippe. 
Did  he  get  the  password? 
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JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH 

SHELL  MOUND   PARK  — AN 

OLD-TIME    S.   0.   M. 

PICNIC  PARK 


By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 


"One  by  one  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment of  other  days  are  slowly 
but  surely  passing  away  and  all 
we  can  do  is  express  our  re- 
grets. ' ' — Roxburgh. 

One  by  one  the  picturesque  old 
landmarks  of  San  Francisco's 
golden  past  are  disappearing. 

Each  year  in  passing  rings  the 
death  knell  of  one  or  another  of 
the  ancient  survivals  of  the  ' '  good 
old  days". 

They've  made  a  sturdy  struggle 
for  existence,  but  Time  and  Pro- 
gress, assisted  by  Prohibition  in 
many  cases,  have  taken  relentless 
toll  of  the  old  regime. 

Truly  "the  old  order  changeth" 
— especially  since  the  Volstead 
Act  was  written  into  the  law  of 
the  land — and  the  "old-timers" 
stand  sadly  by  and  shake  their 
heads,  helplessly  and  silently 
mourning  the  passing. 

Now  it  is  Shell  Mound  Park 
that  bows  to  the  inevitable  de- 
mands of  the  growth  of  industry 
and  the  death  blow  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  dealt  to  thousands  of 
old-time  pleasure  resorts  that  can 
not  conform  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Shell  Mound,  for  nearly  half  a 
century  the  picnic  ground  of  the 
San  Francisco  Hay  cities,  will 
soon  be  only  a  memory  cherished 
by  thousands,  old  and  young,  who 
have  made  merry  there  for  45 
years. 

The  grand  old  pleasure  park, 
scene  of  the  annual  picnics  of  a 
score  of  San  Francisco  and  East 
Bay   societies   and    the   home   of   a 

rifle   range   known   all   over   the 

world  and  noted  for  Famous  pis- 
tol and  rifle  records,  will  pass 
out  of  the  picture  on  October  15, 
1924,  protesting!;  but   gracefully 


and  with  the  satisfaction  of  al- 
most 50  years  of  splendid  service. 
On  that  date  the  lease  now  held 
by  William  A.  Siebe,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  it  from  his  father,  Capt. 
Ludwig  Siebe,  founder  of  Shell 
Mound  in  1879,  will  expire,  and 
the  bay  shore  garden  spot  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  owners,  the  Mee 
estate. 

The  park  buildings  will  be  raz- 
ed, the  hardy  old  shade  trees  will 
be  felled,  and  hungry  steam  shov- 
els will  gnaw  away  the  ancient 
mound  of  Indian  shells  and  relics 
that  gave  the  park  its  name  and 
will  scatter  those  historic  rem- 
nants over  the  scene  of  former 
pageantry  so  that  it  may  be  made 
nice  and  smooth  for  an  industrial 
site. 

And  once  more  the  "old- 
timers"  will  mourn  the  passing  of 
another  old  friend.  But  Time  and 
Progress  are  remorseless,  and 
Prohibition  is  inevitable.  Vale, 
Shell  Mound! 

Still,  there  is  a  measure  of  com- 
pensation in  this  blow  to  those  to 
whom  Shell  Mound  is  tradition, 
for  the  old  park  buildings,  belov- 
ed of  thousands  for  their  senti- 
mental history,  will  rise  again, 
practically  the  same,  in  another 
location. 

Siebe  has  purchased  California 
Park,  near  San  Rafael,  which  was 
established  in  18S8  and  was 
known  originally  as  Schuetzen 
Park,  another  famous  old  San 
Francisco  playground,  and  all  of 
the  Shell  Mound  buildings — din- 
ingroom,  bar,  shooting  range, 
grandstand,  merry-go-round  and 
dancing  pavilion — will  be  cut  up 
into  sections  and  moved  as  they 
stand  to  the  new  California  Park, 
where  a  grand  opening  will  be 
held  next  spring. 

Furthermore,  the  dates  and 
bookings  of  the  societies  and  chilis 
that  have  held  festival  in  Shell 
Mound  these  many  decades,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  San  Rafael 
park;  so  that  Shell  Mound  will 
live,  and  with  a  least  part  of  the 
old   atmosphere    preserved; 

Those  who  played  in  Shell 
Mound  and  whose  children  and 
even  grandchildren  have  learned 
to  love  it.  need  no  reminder  of 
the  history  and  romance  of  it.  To 
those  who  know  of  it  only  through 
hearsay  or  by  reading  Frank  Mor- 
ris' "McTeague",  or  Jack  Lon- 
don's "The  Valley  of  the  Moon". 
the  story  may  be  interest  ing. 

It  probably  dates  back  as  far 
as  3000  years,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  it  was  at  least  that  long  ago 
when    the   (irst    Indian   settlers   of 


this  region  settled  there  or  came 
down  to  the  bay  shore  from  the 
hills  for  their  feasts  and  tribal 
gatherings. 

Then  it  was  that  they  began  to 
build  up  the  mound  of  clam,  oy- 
ster and  mussel  shells  and  other 
refuse  that  now  stands  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  park— a  cone  meas- 
uring 270  feet  at  its  base.  14.")  feet 
at  the  top  and  27  feet  in  height, 
from  which  some  interesting  In- 
dian skulls,  skeletons,  implements 
and  other  relics  have  been  dug  in 
the  past  during  the  scientific 
study  of  this  and  other  shell 
mounds,  of  the  San  Francisco  bay 
district. 

The  mound  was  undisturbed  by 
the  curious  until  1879,  when  Capt. 
Ludwig  Siebe,  looking  about  for 
an  adequate  rifle  range  for  the  old 
California  National  Guard,  was 
inspired  to  lease  the  site  and  build 
a  range  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  famous  picnic  and  recrea- 
tion spot. 

An  interesting  and  picturesque 
character,  Capt.  Siebe.  Born  in 
Hanover,  Germany,  he  came  to 
this  country  alone  at  the  age  of 
14  in  a  sailing  vessel  that  took 
eight  weeks  to  make  the  trip,  and 
arrived  in  time  for  the  Civil  War. 
He  enlisted  in  the  133rd  N.  Y. 
Infantry  and  served  from  1862  to 
1865. 

He  was  with  the  Banks  Expedi- 
tion in  Louisiana  for  20  mouths 
and  arrived  in  Washington  when 
Early  was  one  7  miles  from  that 
city.  He  was  with  Sheridan  in 
his  famous  campaign  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  and  took  part  in 
the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's 
Hill  and  Cedar  Creek.  On  June 
(i,  1865,  he  was  discharged  after 
appearing  in  the  grand  review  in 
Washington. 

Capt.  Siebe's  son.  Harry,  enlist- 
ed in  the  Sixth  California  Volun- 
teers at  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  as  a  hospital 
steward,  and  was  sent  to  Alaska, 
('apt.  Siebe  came  to  California 
and  served  for  nine  years  in  the 
.National  Guard  as  a  commissioned 
officer — five  years  as  a  1st  lieuten- 
ant and  four  years  as  a  captain  in 
Co.  < '.  2nd  Inf.  He  was  an  organ- 
i>cr  ami  charter  member  of  Ap- 
pomattox Post  No.  50,  of  the  G. 
A.  P.,  and  was  later  made  com- 
mander of  Hie  post,  lie  has  also 
been  prominent  in  activities  of 
the  Odd  Fellows,  Herrmann's 
Sons.  Sunset  Society  and  many 
shooting  clubs. 

After  establishing  the  shooting 
range  for  the  National  Guard  at 
Shell  Mound.  Capt.  Siebe  saw  the 
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possibilities  of  the  place  as  a  pic- 
nic ground  and  recreation  park, 
and  built  a  race  track  and  athletic 
field,  and  later  the  dining-room, 
bar,  dancing  pavilion  and  other 
buildings. 

On  the  top  of  the  Indian  shell 
mound,  he  built  a  skating  rink 
when  that  sport  was  popular,  and 
later  converted  this  into  a  danc- 
ing pavilion  that  was  torn  down 
years  ago. 

William  A.  Siebe,  present  pro- 
prietor of  Shell  Mound  Park; 
('apt.  Ludwig  Siebe,  founder  of 
the  park  in  1879. 

One  of  the  interesting  tales  of 
Shell  Mound  concerns  the  feat  of 
Henry  Emery,  son  of  J.  S.  Emery, 
founder  of  the  town  of  Emery- 
ville, who,  on  a  wager,  once  rode 
a  horse  up  the  steep  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  dancing  pavilion 
on  the  top  of  the  mound. 

Capt.  Siebe 's  son,  William  A. 
Siebe,  was  born  in  the  park,  took 
charge  of  it  in  1881,  and  has  run 
it  ever  since.  Incidentally,  he 
has  been  city  clerk  and  assessor 
of  the  town  of  Emeryville  for  the 
last  12  years. 

Prom  1879  the  park  developed 
rapidly,  gaining  immediate  favor 
because  of  the  splendid  location 
and  accessibility  to  patrons  from 
San  Francisco.  It  was  soon  chos- 
en as  the  picnic  ground  by  many 
societies,  and  since  then  picnic 
bookings  have  been  made  a  year 
in  advance. 

The  Loyal  Order  of  Orangemen, 
the  San  Francisco  Scottish  Thistle 
Club  and  the  Caledonian  Club  of 
San  Francisco  started  their  pic- 
nics in  Shell  Mound  when  the 
park  opened  and  have  been  hold- 
ing those  events  annually  in  the 

same   spot    ever  since. 

The  park  has  always  been  noted 
as  the  gathering  place  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  that  every 
year  holds  festivals  that  keep 
alive  their  old-country   pageants. 

The  Iron  .Mulders  have  played 
there  for  20  years,  their  standing 
date  being  the  third  Sunday  in 
June.  Co.  A  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers lias  always  held  its  annua] 
sham  battle  in  Shell  Mound. 

Some  of  the  others  are  the  Ger- 
man-American League  of  Cali 
t'ornia.  Swedish-American  Patri- 
otic League,   Rebel  Cork  Benevo 

lent  Society  of  San  Francisco.  San 

Francisco  Letter  <  larriers'  .Mutual 
Aid   Associati Colored    Lodges 

of  Masons,   Elks  and  Odd  Fellows, 

the  Lafayette  Club,  the  French 
Political  ('lull  of  San  Francisco, 
the  French  Zouaves,  the  Garibaldi 
Guard,    and     Italian    military    or- 


ganization of  San  Francisco,  the 
Danish-American  Legue  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Sons  of  Norway,  the 
California  Finn  Brotherhood,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Jugo-Slav  Sokols, 
the  Portuguese  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Society,  which  held  its 
golden  jubilee  in  Shell  Mound ; 
the  Austrian  Military  and  Benevo- 
lent Society  and  the  Spanish  so- 
cieties of  the  bay  region. 

You  will  note  that  while  many 
societies'  names  are  mentioned 
above,  they  all  seem  to  hail  from 
North  of  Market  but  let  me  say 
that  South  of  Market  had  many 
societies  celebrating  there  as  well; 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
St.  Patrick's  Alliance,  the  McMa- 
hon  Guard,  and  it  was  at  this  pic- 
nic that  the  Franklin  and  Com- 
anche Base  Ball  Clubs  appeared 
as  an  added  attraction.  Gus  Pratt 
played  with  the  Franklins  and  my 
brother  and  I  with  the  Comanches. 
We  would  meet  the  McMahon 
Guard  at  old  Irish-American  Hall 
on  Howard  St.,  between  3rd  and 
4th  and  march  from  there  to  the 
Ferry  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered we  were  arrayed  in  our 
baseball  uniforms  and  our  follow- 
ers inarched  down  on  the  side- 
walk while  we  tramped  the  cob- 
bles, so  as  to  attract  a  crowd  to 
the  picnic. 

All  the  Catholic  churches  South 
of  Market  held  their  picnics  here, 
St.  Brendan  brought  over  the  boys 
and  girls  from  Tar  Flat,  St.  Pat- 
rick, the  Third  St.  Gang,  St.  Rose, 
the  gang  from  4th  and  Brannan; 
in  fact,  they  drew  their  crowd 
from  2nd  to  6th  and  as  far  up  as 
Howard,  while  St.  Joseph's  drew 
from  6th  St.  on  the  east  and  15th 
on  the  west  and  from  Hayes  Val- 
ley on  the  north  to  Brannan  on 
the  south.  While  it  is  true  that 
these  churches  drew  large  crowds 
of   their   parishioners   still   there 

were  none  who  attended  these  af- 
fairs who  would  say  they  had  not 
enjoyed  themselves  and  would 
come  again.  While  the  churches 
drew  large  crowds  I  doubt  if 
there  were  any  larger  than  those 
that  attended  those  given  by  the 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
where  you  could  see  all  your 
friends  from  South  of  Market 
watching  some  of  the  old  Irish 
men  and  women  dancing  the  Irish 
Washerwoman  or  the  Hocky  Road 

to  Dublin ;  t hen  again  there  was 

the     dance     pavilion     where     you 

could    trip    the    light     fantastic 

which   was  always  crowded;  there 

were  refreshment  booths  around 
the  grounds  where  you  could  re- 


fresh the  inner  man.  Then  races 
and  games  likewise  had  their  fol- 
lowers. They  tell  me  that  Artie 
Zelinsky  used  to  win  some  of  the 
foot  races.  It  is  here  that  we 
spent  our  Sundays  during  the  pic- 
nic season,  enjoying  ourselves  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  those — our 
happy — days. 

The  coronation  of  King  George 
was  observed  in  Shell  Mound,  and 
just  before  the  World  War  the 
sailors  of  the  Japanese  training 
ships  held  a  big  celebration  in  the 
park.  It  has  also  been  used  by 
local  American  organizations  for 
their  ceremonies  and  outings,  in- 
cluding the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Elks,  Native 
Sons  and  Herrmann's  Sons. 

Since  the  day  of  its  opening, 
Shell  Mound  has  been  the  favorite 
range  of  California  marksmen, 
and  it  has  been  known  over  the 
world  for  some  of  the  biggest  and 
best  shooting  festivals  in  this 
country. 

It  was  on  that  famous  old  range 
that  William  F.  Blasse,  San  Fran- 
cisco shoe  manufacturer,  now  re- 
tired, established  a  world's  record 
for  200  yards  with  the  old  Schu- 
etzen  rifle  that  has  never  been  ex- 
celled. Beating  a  record  of  219 
made  in  New  York  many  years 
previously  and  held  until  that 
time,  Blasse  made  a  score  of  223 
out  of  a  possible  300  in  a  ppint 
target,  winning  king's  honors  for 
the  international  shooting  festival 
held  from  August  8  to  September 
6,  1915,  during  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition.  This  score  rep- 
resented placing  100  shots  in  a 
diameter  of  li  inches  at  200  yards. 
Blasse  is  a  member  of  the  Olym- 
pic Club,  and  his  two  targets  at 
that  famous  shoot  are  mounted 
in  the  club  rooms. 

The  Shell  Mound  range  also 
turned  out  the  famous  rifle  team 
of  1876  that  represented  Cali- 
fornia in  the  international  centen- 
nial    shoot     in     Philadelphia     and 

won  the  world's  championship. 

It  was  also  on  the  Shell  Mound 
range  that  the  San  Francisco 
Olympic  Club  team  won  the  pistol 
championship  of  the  United  States 

in   1913.       The  members  of  that 

team  were  R.  Wilson,  .1.  P.  Pren- 
tys,  A.  .1.  Brannigan,  W.  F.  Blas- 
se. Robert  Mdls,  Walter  ('.  Prich- 
ard,  dames  K.  Garman,  P.  W.  lan- 
der, George  Armstrong  and  A.  W. 
Randall. 

The  fame  of  Shell  Mound  has 
likewise  been  perpetuated  in  lit- 
erature and  motion  pictures. 
Everyone  who  has  read  .lack  Lon- 
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don's  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon" 
remembers  reading  of  the  park 
in  that  book  of  the  California  au- 
thor, for  it  was  at  Shell  Mound 
that  the  hero  of  the  story  had  a 
tremendous  fistic  encounter  with 
a  rival  for  his  sweetheart's  hand, 
after  a  race  on  the  park  athletic 
field. 

Few,  however,  knew  that  Jack 
London's  father  was  employed  as 
watchman  in  the  park  about  1881, 
and  that  the  author  spent  much 
time  there  in  recreation  at  the 
Sunday  and  holiday  picnics.  In 
his  later  years,  when  he  was  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  lie 
"covered"  the  big  Schuetzenfest 
of  1901  for  a  San  Francisco  news- 
paper. 

Frank  Morris,  another  Cali- 
fornia writer,  used  the  park  for 
"local  color"  in  his  powerful  nov- 
el "McTeague",  and  in  the  film- 
ing of  that  book  by  a  motion  pic- 
ture company  some  months  ago, 
many  scenes  were  taken  in  Shell 
Mound. 

The  Indian  mound  that  gave  the 
park  its  name  has  been,  with  sim. 
ilar  shell  mounds  around  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  object  of  sci- 
entific research  for  more  than  20 
years. 

It  was  explored  by  Prof.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  noted  anthropologist  of 
the  University  of  California,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  he  used 
some  of  the  material  he  gathered 
there  in  his  book,  "Anthropo- 
logy." 

In  1902  Prof.  John  C.  Merriam, 
head  of  the  department  of  arch- 
aeology of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  that  time,  made  excava- 
tions in  the  mound  with  Dr.  Max 
Uhle,  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst 
contributed  a  fund  for  further  ex- 
cavation work  carried  on  in  1909 
and  1910. 

These  investigations  showed 
that  the  Emeryville  mound  must 
have  had  a  population  of  about 
8000  at  that  distant  period  of  at 
least.  3000  years  ago,  and  that  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  district 
lived  chiefly  on  mussels,  oysters, 
clams  and  cockles. 

Digging  almost  into  the  heart  of 
the  mound  and  uncovering  layer 
after  layer  of  deposits,  the  sci- 
entists found  skulls  and  skeletons, 
necklaces  of  bone  and  abalone 
shells,  charm  stones,  tobacco 
pipes,  cooking  implements  and 
bunting  and  fishing  tools  of  stone, 
bone,  horn  and  shell. 

It  was  discovered  that  the 
mound  contained,  as  well  as  the 
cast-off  remains  of  shell  fish,  lay- 
ers of  ashes,  charcoal,  and  a  layer 


of  animal  bones,  including  deer, 
elk,  sea  otter,  beaver,  squirrel, 
bear,  whale,  duck,  cormorant, 
rabbit,  gophree,  raccoon,  wildcat, 
wolf,  dog,  seal,  sea  lion,  and  bones 
of  small  fish. 

Many  of  the  implements  and  re- 
mains of  interest  are  now  kept  in 
the  Affiliated  Colleges  here.  While 
not  of  sensational  importance. 
they  are  interesting  in  demon- 
strating the  life  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  region. 

The  story  of  the  passing  of 
.Shell  Mound  is  about  told. 

The  present  lessee,  William  A. 
Siebe,  admits  that  prohibition  de- 
livered the  mortal  blow  against 
the  park,  for  the  majority  of  its 
patrons  were  old-country  people 
who  were  used  to  their  wine  and 
beer.  Then,  too,  the  property- 
has  become  too  valuable  as  an  in- 
dustrial site  to  be  continued  as  a 
pleasure  ground,  in  the  judgment 
of  John  Hubert  Mee,  the  present 
representative  of  the  Mee  estate, 
owners  of  the  ground. 

Siebe 's  lease  was  to  expire  Oc- 
tober 1,  but  he  obtained  an  exten- 
sion until  October  15,  and  then  the 
last  guest  will  leave  Shell  Mound 
forever 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Standard 
Oil  will  take  over  the  site  for  an- 
other plant,  in  which  case  a  flock 
of  glittering  oil  tanks  will  replace 
the  shell  mound  and  cement  walks 
will  appear  where  winding  paths 
now  twist  through  the  cool  shade 
of  ancient  trees 

One  or  two  societies  still  have  • 
picnic  bookings  that  will  be  filled ; 
then  the  steam  shovels  will  move 
in,  the  gates  will  be  closed  for 
the  last  time  and  Shell  Mound 
will  be  only  a  memory. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi! 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — The  above  arti- 
cle appeared  originally  as  a  serial  in 
two  issues  of  :  :The  Hesperian",  a 
fraternal  monthly  bulletin  published 
by  Hesperian  Parlor,  No.  137,  N.  S. 
G.  W.,  San  Francisco,  in  the  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1924,  issues  of  the 
same.  It  is  printed  here  just  as  it 
appeared  in  the  original  publication. 
Shell  Mound  Park  was  a  well-known 
pleasure  resort  much  patronized  and 
frequented  by  all  of  the  South  of 
Market  residents.  This  article  is  a 
fine  one,  and  being  descriptive  of  the 
old  park  where  South  of  Market  went 
apicnicing,  and  now  have  succumbed 
to  the  march  of  progress,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  description  and  history  of  it 
preserved  in  our  Journal.  Other 
pleasure  places  have  succeeded  to  its 
place,  but  the  memory  of  the  old  days 
at  the  park  will  give  many  of  our 
readers  a  thrill  of  emotion  and  hap- 
piness   in    recalling    the   past. 

—A.  P.  W. 


Jack  Byrnes— An  old  time  South 
of  Market  boy,  with  a  wonderful- 
ly tender  story  of  his  friend 
Hughie  Dougherty.  This  is  an  un- 
usual article,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  receive  more  of 
the  same  type  from  his  facile  pen. 

Bert  Lowry— This  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Lowry  in  our  col- 
umns. It  is  his  debut.  He  is  a 
uewspaper  man  of  years  of  exper- 
ience, an  old  time  resident  of 
South  of  Market,  who  by  perse- 
verance has  become  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  world 
His  story  of  the  old  theatrical 
days  and  their  glamor  should  be 
read  by  all  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Lowry  now  lives  in  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Patrick  McGee— Needs  no  intro- 
duction to  our  readers.  His  arti- 
cles have  appeared  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  columns  of  the 
paper.  He  always  has  a  good 
story  to  tell  from  his  fund  of  ex- 
perience garnered  through  his 
many  years  of  residence  in  the  old 
district,  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  with  the  rank  of  Ser- 
geant of  Police.  For  many  years 
he  was  stationed,  in  the  line  of 
his  police  duty,  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  where  he  spent  his  spare 
moments  studying  the  natural  his- 
tory of  that  locality.  Do  you  re- 
member his  amusing  stories  of  the 
birds  and  beasts  appearing  every 
Monday  morning  in  the  news- 
papers/ He  promises  us  many 
more  stories  from  his  great  store- 
house of  information.  His  humor 
is  kindly  and  his  stories  worth 
while. 

James  H.  Roxburgh  — "Jim" 
Roxburgh  has  been  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  since  its  first  number.  He 
is  a  man  of  wide  experience  and 
fine  literary  talent,  and  his  rem- 
iniscences of  the  old  days  are 
splendidly  done.  He  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  throughout  his  life, 
in  the  history  of  San  Francisco, 
and  is  ambitious  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  old  time  local  color 
as  is  possible.  You  can  expect 
many  fine  things  from  him  in  the 
coming  issues  of  the  Journal. 

A.  P.  W. 
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Selig  L.  Skoll  says:  "Your 
pants  look  rather  sad  today.    Sort 

of  depressed." 

#  #         # 

Frank  McStocker  was  afraid  to 
fill  his  gas  tank  for  fear  the  ear 

might  be  stolen. 

#  *         # 

Jim  Roxburgh:  "What  is  your 
ancestry  ? ' ' 

Geo.  Paterson:  "I'm  half 
Scotch." 

Jim  Roxburgh:  "What's  the 
other  half?" 

Geo.  Paterson :    "Ginger  ale. " 

#  #         * 

A  man  is  drunk  when  he  feels 
sophisticated  and  can't  pronounce 

it. 

#  *  # 

"Allow  me  to  present  my  wife 
to  you." 

"Many  thanks,  but  I  have  one." 

s  *  # 

Put  the  Ball  Over. 

#  #        * 

Capt.  Jack  Mareno:  "All  hands 
on  deck!    The  ship  is  leaking." 

Capt.  Martin  Tarpey:  "Aw.  put 
a    pan    under   it    and    come    on   to 

bed." 

#  *         * 

Capt.  Bolger:  "They  called  her 
Compass,    because   she  does   have 

her  good  points." 

#  #        # 

Emil  Kraut  says  out  in  God's 
country  where  it  doesn't  rain 
much,  cows  give  evaporated  milk. 

#  *         # 

Dan  Sheehan  says  the  Steins 
a  in  I  Kellys  got  together. 

#  »         # 

"Have  you  given  the  goldfish 
fresh  water?" 

"No.     They   ain't   finished    the 

water  I  gave  them  yesterday." 

#  •        • 

Bill  Bynes  says  she  had  a  young 

look,  hut  her  face  fell. 

#  »         * 

Ed  Quillinan  wants  to  know 
whom  did  Paul  Revere? 

#  •         * 

The  stingiest  man  we  know  of 
is  tin-  one  who  gave  his  little  girl 
a  nickel  not  to  cat  any  supper, 
who  took  the  nickel  away  from 
her  while  she  was  asleep,  ami  then 
refused  to  give  her  any   breakfast 


because  she  lost  it. 

*  *        * 

Put  the  Ball  Over. 

*  #        * 

Tim  Riordan :  "What's  your 
business?" 

Ed  Nolan  :    "I'm  a  bricklayer. ' ' 

Tim  Reardon:  "That  must  be 
interesting.  How  do  you  lay 
bricks?" 

Ed  Nolan  :  "Oh,  you  just  sit  on 
a  pile  of  sand  and  straw,  and  pret- 
ty soon  you  get  a  nice  red  brick." 

#  #         # 

Gus  Pratt  says  a  word  to  the 
wife  is  insufficient. 

#  #         * 

Joe  Nyland:  "In  how  many 
ways  can  six  people  sit  in  four 
seats?" 

Henry  Donahue:  "That's  easy. 
One  way.  The  way  nature  in- 
tended them  to  sit." 

#  *         * 

Put  the  Ball  Over. 

#  *        # 

Bill  Finnegan :  "What  made 
you  oversleep  this  morning?" 

Jim  Hopkins:  "There  are  eight 
in  the  house,  but  the  alarm  was 
set  for  seven." 

*  *,        * 

Dan  Leary:  "I  see  by  the  pa- 
per that  a  widower  with  nine 
children  has  married  a  widow  with 
seven  children." 

Frank  Grimes :  ' '  That  was  no 
marriage.     That  was  a  merger." 

#  #         # 

Charlie  Hamilton:  "Gimme  a 
^lass  of  water." 

Nick  Battersby:  "Whassa  mat- 
ter, hair  in  your  mouth?" 

Charlie  Hamilton:  "No,  I  wan- 
na see  if  my  neck  leaks." 

•  •         « 

Put  the  Ball  Over. 

•  #        # 

Walter  Mclntyre:  "Can't  I  get 
in  the  show  on  my  face?" 

Ralph  I'incus:  "No,  but  you 
can   go  out  on  it." 

•  •  « 

Tom  Maloney:  "Do  you  charge 
more  for  changing  one  tire  than 
another?" 

Jim    Power:      "No,    we    have    a 

Hat  rate." 

•  •        • 

Dill    (Iranfiehl    savs    when    road 


hog  meets  road  hog,  it  is  the  sur- 
vival of  the  hittest. 

#  *         * 

Put  the  Ball  Over. 

#  *        # 

Dick  Cullen  says :     "I  have  a 

suit  for   every  day   in  the   week. 
This  is  it." 

#  *         * 

Jack  Cavanaugh,  when  asked : 
"What  steps  would  you  take  if 
you  saw  a  dangerous  lion"  said, 
"Long  ones." 

#  *         • 

Jim  Aiken  says:  "Stop,  look, 
and  listen,  then  place  your  odds 
on  the  train." 

#  *         # 

Alex  Greggains  says  after  much 
deliberation  and  experimentation, 
that  the  hardest  thing  about  the 
art  of  boxing  is  the  canvas. 

#  *         # 

Al  Katchinski  says:  "If  the 
shoe  fits,  wear  a  size  smaller." 

#  #         # 

Pat  Magee  says :  ' '  The  new  au- 
tomobiles are  coming  in  in  a  va- 
riety of  colors,  but  the  pedestrians 
will  still  have  to  be  content  with 
black  and  blue." 

#  #         * 

Fred  Butler  says:  "Here  it  is 
Monday.  Tomorrow  will  be  Tues- 
day, and  the  next  day  Wednesday. 
The  whole  week  half  gone  and 
nothing  done  yet." 

#  #         * 

Jerry  Noonan  says:  "The  worst 
laws  we  have  are  the  in-laws." 

#  *         # 

Artie  Jenelski :  "Have  you  any 
thumb  tacks?" 

Joe  Harney:  "No,  but  1  have 
some  fingernails.'' 

#  #         # 

('apt.  Wallace  :  "  A  sailor  awaits 
without  .'" 

('apt  Mason  :   "  Without  what  "." 

('apt.  Wallace:  "Without  the 
dock." 

Capt.  Mason:  "Dive  him  the 
slip." 

#  #         » 

"I  don't  suppose  yon  know  of 
nobody  who  don't  want  to  hire 
nobody  to  do  nothing,  don  't  J  OU     " 

"  Yes,  I  don't." 

#  #         # 

Sam  Stern  says:  "The  good  old 
days;  the  days  when  a  girl  stayed 
at  home  if  she  hail  nothing  to  go 
out   in." 

#  •  # 

.lack  McManus  says:  "The 
newest  shade  in  silk  stockings  is 
called  'sunset  blush '.  And  well 
the  sunset  might!" 
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The  Irish 
National  Hymn 

James  Clarence  Mangan 

Poet — Prophet — Seer 

18014849 

O  Ireland,  ancient  Ireland — 

Ancient  yet  forever  young — 
You,  our  motherdiome  and  siredand, 

You,  at  length  have  found  a  tongue, 
The  Flag  of  Freedom  floats  unfurled, 

And  as  the  mighty  God  existeth 
Who  giveth  victory,  when  and  where  he  listeth, 

Thou  yet  shalt  wake  and  shake  the  nations  of  the  world. 

For  this  dull  world  still  slumbers, 

Weetless  of  its  wants  and  loves; 
Though,  like  Galileo,  numbers 

Cry  aloud:     "It  moves,  it  moves!1'' 
All  march,  but  few  decry  the  goal; 

Oh,  Ireland,  be  it  thy  high  duty 
To  teach  the  world  the  might  of  Moral  Beauty, 

And  stamp  God's  image  on  the  struggling  soul. 

Go  on,  then,  all  rejoiceful, 

Marching  on  thy  career  unbowed; 
Ireland,  let  thy  noble  voiceful 

Spirit  cry  to  God  aloud. 

Man  will  bid  thee  speed, 

God  will  aid  thee  in  thy  need. 
The  time,  the  hour,  the  power  are  near, 

Be  sure  thou  shalt  form  the  vanguard 

Of  that  illustrious  band  whom  heaven  and  man  guard, 

And  these  words  come  from  one  whom  some  have  called 
a  seer. 
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THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE 
CENTURY 


By  Sergt.   "Paddy"  McGee, 
S.  F.  Police  Dept. 


The  bat- 
tle of  Moli- 
neaux  and 
Tom  Cribb, 
I  pugilists  of 
I  parts,  rep- 
resenting 
respectively 
the  Ethiop- 
ian and  the 
Caucasian 
races,  was  probably  the  first  pugi- 
listic encounter  between  a  negro 
and  a  white  man. 

Many  such  affairs  have  been 
staged  since  these  behemoths 
clashed  in  that  London  prize  ring 
classic.  Mayhap  a  short  explana- 
tion of  London  prize  ring  rules 
may  not  be  amiss.  The  ring  was 
pitched  on  the  turf  at  a  spot 
where  there  would  be  little  likeli- 
hood of  police  interference.  As 
the  pugs  came  to  the  side  of  the 
ring,  each  in  turn  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring.  This  custom  origi- 
nated in  the  days  of  brave  knights 
and  fair  ladies,  when  one  knight 
threw  down  his  gauntlet  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  other.  And  in  our 
days  we  went  around  with  a  chip 
on  our  shoulder,  daring  some 
other  kid  to  knock  it  off.  The 
contest  was  with  bare  knuckles, 
wrestling,  gouging,  back  heeling, 
cross  buttock  and  in  fact  every-- 
thing  but  biting  was  allowed. 

Each  fall  constituted  a  round 
and  ISO  seconds  rest  between 
rounds.  These  rules  obtained  un- 
til, some  time  in  the  '80 's,  a  set 
of  rules  was  devised  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensbury  after  whom 
the  rules  were  called;  and  these 
are  the  rules  with  but  few  changes 
that  obtain  today. 

How  many  of  the  old  gang  re- 
call the  old  San  Francisco  Ath- 
letic Club,  when  it  was  located  on 

6th  near  Bryant  ?  Recalling  that 
historic  old  spot:  how  many  re- 
member Mike  Sullivan,  the  boxing 
instructor?  Mike  instructed  in 
London  prize  ping  rules  and  also 
in  Queensbury  rules  and  he  was 
some    instructor. 

Alone  about  (his  time,  the  great 

negro  boxer,  Peter  Jackson,  came 

to  this  country  from  Australia. 
That    JacksOE    was   a    good    boxer, 

there  is  no  question.  Bui  when 
these  up  and  coming  sports 
writers  and  boxing  experts  Qame 
him   as  the  greatesl   of  all   time, 

J r  of  all    boxers,    black    Adonis, 


and  so  on  ad  nauseum,  they  know 
not  whereof  they  speak.  The 
stripling  Corbett,  then  starting  on 
his  professional  career,  stood  this 
superman  off  for  61  rounds  and 
would  have  knocked  him  out  if 
his  seconds  had  let  him  fight  his 
fight  and  if  the  referee,  Hiram 
Cook,  for  reasons  unknown  but 
suspected,  had  not  stopped  the 
bout  and  called  it  no  contest. 

Jackson  was  appearing  at  the 
Cremorne  Theatre  and  patterning 
after  the  greatest  gladiator  of 
them  all  John  Lawrence  Sullivan, 
agreed  to  knock  out  in  4  rounds, 
anybody  that  would  engage  with 
him.  Mike  Sullivan,  game  to  the 
core,  took  the  dare  and  went  on. 
He  was  old  enough  to  be  Jack- 
son's father  and  for  a  man  of  his 
years  and  condition  made  a  good 
showing.  Realizing  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  cope  with  the  giant  ne- 
gro, Mike  bellowed  from  the"" 
stage,  that  if  he  could  not  lick 
Jackson,  he  had  a  son  that  could. 
Luckily  for  Mike's  son,  Henry,  the 
match  did  not  take  place. 

Henry  Sullivan,  a  fine  upstand- 
ing young  fellow,  did  engage  in 
a  bout  with  the  lamented  Tom 
Kennedy.  Had  Tom  lived,  there 
is  no  question  that  he  would  have 
been  the  champion  in  his  class,  as 
in  the  few  fights  he  had  he  surely 
showed  championship  class.  Poor 
Tom  met  a  sad  ending.  While  rid- 
ing on  the  back  platform  of  old 
6  Engine,  going  to  a  fire  on  Lang- 
ton  St.,  he  was  thrown  over  the 
rear  wheel  and  killed. 

Tom  was  a  product  of  the  old 
Manhattan  Club,  located  at  the 
corner  of  8th  and  Folsom  Sts., 
where  many  a  whaling  good  bout 
took  place.  Gene  (or  was  it  De 
Witt)  Van  Court  was  the  boxing 
teacher  and  turned  out  some 
promising  pupils.  Gene  or  De 
Witt,  after  all  these  years,  is  still 
teaching  down  an  the  .southern 
part  of  the  State  and  call  it  trea- 
son, if  you  will,  hut  his  boys  gen- 
era Uy  knock  the  daylights  out  of 
the  boys  we  send  down. 

The  pride  of  the  Manhattan's 
was  Dan  O'Connell.  Dan  could 
lick  anything  on  two  feet  in  his 

OWD  clubroom,  but  seemed  to  lack 
that  something  to  make  him  a 
winner  elsewhere.  About  the  first 
professional  light  that  Dan  had 
was  with  Owen  .Judge.  The  bout 
took  place  in  I  California  Hall,  lo- 

Cated  on  Hush  near  Powell  Street. 
Owen  won.  Dan's  next  appear 
ance  was  at   ihe  California  Club 

at  that  time  located  at  216  (Irani 
Ave.  Ilis  opponent  on  this  occa 
sion    was    Tom    Hall,    one    of   the 


first  of  a  contingent  of  Australian 
fighters,  of  whom  Fitzsimmons 
and  Jackson  were  the  greatest. 
The  night  of  the  fight  was  a  gala 
occasion.  Those  of  0 'Council's 
friends  who  had  the  price  (and 
they  were  not  many  who  had), 
saw  the  battle.  Delegations  from 
Shipley,  Harrison  Ave.,  Tehama, 
Clementina,  Moss,  Ringold,  Her- 
rin,  Langton,  Russ,  Harriet,  Clara, 
Perry,  Silver,  Chesley,  Folsom  ave. 
and  in  fact,  from  all  the  promi- 
nent boulevards  where  the  elite 
of  the  day  had  their  habitations. 
This  delegation,  however,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  remained  on 
the  street  contigious  to  the  club 
entrance.  The  fight  ended  so 
quickly,  that  the  gang  on  the 
street  was  not  aware  of  what  took 
place.  The  crowd  in  the  club  re- 
mained there  for  some  time  and 
,4ms  gave  a  chance  to  some  of  the 
wise  boys  to  get  downstairs  and 
make  a  few  bets  with  Dan's 
friends  after  the  bout  was  over 
and  Dan  had  been  knocked  out. 
Well,  we  had  some  satisfaction. 
We  knocked  hell  out  of  some  of 
the  hall  shouters. 

Along  about  this  time  came, 
from  no  one  knows  where,  one. 
who  gained  the  title  and  right- 
fully, the  Galliest  Man  on  Earth. 
Reference  is  made  to  Gus  Brown, 
as  he  called  himself.  His  right 
name  was  Isaacson  and  he  was  a 
barber  by  trade.  Gus  worked  for 
a  short  time  for  that  prince  of 
tonsorialists,  Siggy  Rosener.  Sig- 
gy's  slaughter  house  was  on  6th 
St.,  between  Natoma  and  Minna. 
Siggy  was  foolish  enough  to  take 
exception  to  something  Brown  did 
and  fired  him.  Brown,  being  a 
gentleman,  so  he  said,  would  not 
stand  for  this  and  quit.  Then 
Siggy 's  troubles  commenced.  Just 
when  Siggy  would  be  waiting  for 
customers,  in  would  come  Brown 
with  a  gang  at  his  heels  to  occupy 
Siggy 's  chairs,  driving  the  cash 
customers  away.  Siggy  finally 
capitulated  and  Brown  went  back 
to  work. 

One  could  write  a  volume  about 
Brown  and  his  doings,  but  this 
story  was  to  be  the  Baltic  of  the. 
Century  and  hence  on. 

Henry  Fields,  a  great  little  col- 
ored fighter,  when  employed  by 
Harry  Maynard,  was  known  as  the 
Black   Angel.       Later   on   when 

working  for  Xed  Foster  he  In' 
came  Deacon  Jones,  and  by  Ihal 
name  is  known  to  this  day.  There 
was  considerable  talk  of  a  match 
between  the  Deacon  and  Brown 
bid  nothing  came  of  it.  The  .Man- 
hattan   Club   about    this    lime    had 
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been  taken  over  by  Jim  "Tipper" 
Kennedy.  Jim,  looking^about  for 
attract  ions,  approached^-*  Brown 
and  the  Deacon.  Now  JinV  had  a 
way  with  him  and  was  not 
signing  (if  either  of  them  coul 
sign)  np  the  pair.  Jim  sold  the 
tickets,  collected  them  and  took 
care  of  the  coin.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  men  to  go  into  the 
ring,  Jim,  to  show  his  versatility, 
acted  as  referee.  The  crowd  was 
getting-  restless  and  could  not  un- 
derstand the  delay.  But  they  did 
not  know  Brown.  The  astute  Gns 
refused  to  go  into  the  ring  until 
the  money  was  deposited  therein. 
This  being  done  the  two  started 
the  waltz  and  the  thing  lasted  for 
,-i  few  rounds,  during  which  time 
could  lie  heard  by  those  at  the 
ringside.  Brown's  damnable  itera- 
tion: "Yen  you  ain't  go  out,  you 
ain't  hit  a  cent",  and  the  Deacon 
took  a  flop.  Oh.  yes ;  the  amount 
of  the  purse  was  one  hundred 
(century)  dollars  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  title. 


SAMUEL  BRANNAN  —  AN 

EARLY  PIONEER  OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


The  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  early  history  of  San  Francisco 
— Samuel  Brannan — whatever  his 
failings,  he  deserves  lasting  re- 
membrance for  the  important  part 
which  he  played,  and  for  the  good 
deeds  that  are  written  down  to 
his  credit  in  the  ledger  folio  of 
his  life  account. 

A  native  of  Saco,  Maine,  who  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  began 
his  career  in  his  native  place  as  an 
apprentice  printer,  and  after  three 
years  apprenticeship,  went  with 
his  sister  to  Ohio.  He  drifted 
around  the  country  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  and  finally  ended  in 
Xew  York,  where  be  became  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  journal  called 
i be  Xcw  York  Messenger.  Four 
years  later  he  organized  a  com- 
pany of  Mormons — having  become 
either  converted  to  Mormonism  or 
interested  in  the  sect.  He  planned 
a  Mormon  colony  and  selected  Cal- 
ifornia  as  the  new  home  of  his 
colony. 

The  ship  Brooklyn  was  pur- 
<h;isi'd  and  fitted  out  for  the  long 
voyage  —  sailed  February,  1846, 
and  mi  the  31st  day  of  July,  1846, 
dropped  anchor  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  His  purpose  in  coming  to 
California  was  to  avoid  the  inter- 
ference of  the  federal  government 
with  his  colony.    The  first  striking 


object  that  saluted  his  eyes  was 
the  American  flag  floating  from 
the  flag  pole  in  the  Plaza.  It  is 
related  of  Brannan  that  his  cha- 
grin and  disappointment  found 
vent  in  the  exclamation,  "There's 
that  d — d  flag  again."  Whether 
\true  or  false,  this  fact  was  certain- 
ty characteristic  of  this  impulsive 
majj.  However,  his  loyal  devotion 
to  the  same  flag  throughout  all  of 
his  subsequent  years,  precluded 
the  possibility  that  his  hasty  ex- 
pression could  have  been  uttered 
from  any  other  cause  than  his  im- 
pulsiveness. 

From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
San  Francisco,  Brannan  literally 
became  "a  power  in  the  land". 
Mormonism  no  longer  interested 
him.  In  January,  1847,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Star.  It  was  the  second 
journal  published  in  the  English 
language  that  had  appeared  in 
California,  the  first  having  been 
the  Californian,  published  in  Mon- 
terey, by  Colton  and  Semple,  in 
1846.  Both  these  papers  were 
merged  and  the  Star  became  the 
leading  paper  in  California. 

The  newspaper  venture  was  suc- 
cessful, until  one  May  morning  in 
1848.  the  whole  printing  office  was 
emptied  of  the  foreman,  devil,  and 
all.  The  editor  —  Brannan  —  was 
the  only  one  left  in  the  office, 
where  he  meditated  upon  the  gold 
discovery.  The  paper  ceased  to  be 
published  for  awhile.  He  obtained 
some  gold  dust  from  the  placers, 
and  putting  it  in  a  small  bottle. 
went  about  the  streets  of  Yerba 
Buena  proclaiming :  "GOLD! 
GOLD!  GOLD!  FROM  THE 
AMERICAN  RIVER."  His  belief 
in  the  discovery  confirmed  the  dis- 
covery in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  town,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral exodus  for  the  mines.  He  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  other  pur- 
suits, and  many  important  enter- 
prises in  the  new  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco prospered  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  Sam  Brannan  was 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  San 
Francisco.  Possessed  of  unbound- 
ed energy  and  wealth  and  great 
business  sagacity,  he  became  the 
richest  man  in  California. 

He  sold  the  Star  to  E.  C.  Kem- 
ble,  who  founded  the  Alta-Cali- 
fornia  out  of  the  business  Bran- 
nan had  established. 

Brannan — after  selling  his  news- 
paper— branched  out  into  commer- 
cial pursuits  and  acquired  real  es- 
tate.    He  had  business  establish- 


ments in  San  FYancisco,  Sacra- 
mento and  elsewhere.  He  never 
lost  control  of  himself  or  of  the 
enterprise  he  had  in  hand,  and  at 
this  time  in  his  career,  Brannan 
literally  knew  "no  such  word  as 
fail". 

Brannan  was  elected  to  the 
town  council  of  San  Francisco  in 
1849.  He  was  the  recognized  lead- 
er of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of 
1851  that  hung  Jenkins  in  front 
of  the  Old  Adobe,  in  the  Plaza. 
Afterwards,  a  leader  in  the  second 
Vigilance  Committee  of  1856.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers,  and 
always  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  organization.  He 
was  President  of  the  Society  in 
1853-54.  He  was  a  State  Senator 
in  1853,  and  a  Presidential  Repub- 
lican elector  in  1861.  In  brief,  he 
was  wanting  in  no  attribute  that 
constitutes  good  citizenship,  and 
was  always  foremost  in  every 
good  cause. 

He  lost  his  fortune  supporting 
the  Republican  cause  in  Mexico  in 
the  sixties.  He  retired  to  a  little 
home  he  had  acquired  in  San 
Diego,  California,  where  on  May 
5th,  1889,  he  died,  crushed  and  em- 
bittered at  his  last  failure. 

The  only  memento  of  this  re- 
markable man  by  which  he  is  re- 
membered in  San  Francisco,  is 
that  a  street  called  Brannan  in 
the  South  of  Market  District,  is 
named  for  him. 


IRISH  RACE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
to  be  envied  the  possession  of  it. 
It  came  into  existence,  from  moun- 
tains of  sand  and  brush,  through 
the  efforts  of  a  pioneer  Irish- 
Catholic  priest  of  San  Francisco. 
It  was  his  vision.  lie  initiated 
the  movement  that  made  it  an  ac- 
complished thing.  lie  worked 
and  slaved  night  and  day  to  make 
it  possible.  He  dreamed  this 
dream  and  he  made  the  dream 
come  true.  We  owe  all  that  we 
have  in  that  beautiful  park  to  the 
Rev.  Father  Hugh  Gallagher,  for- 
merly pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  KHli  and  Howard  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  a  South  of  .Market 
institution. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about 
the  Irish  race  in  California.  Their 
story  is  the  history  of  our  great 
State;  the  parts  thej  played  in 
the  great  pioneer  drama  cannot 
be  told  in  a  few  words,  or  dismis- 
sed lightly,  and  it  will  ever  sur- 
vive in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
their  descendants,  until  the  end 
of  time. 
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CAPT.  THOS.  F.  O'MALLEY 
BAINES 


An  Irish  Patriot  and  Soldier  of 
Fortune 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 

The  Old  Timer  was  purchasing 
a  green  necktie  from  a  Jewish 
haberdasher,  when  I  ran  across 
him  the  other  day.  He  stood  be- 
fore a  mirror  trying  the  purchase 
on  and  finally  selected  what  he 
declared  to  be  the  exact  color  of 
the  shamrock  growing  on  the  Irish 
hills.  After  the  usual  greetings, 
1  said:  "St.  Patrick's  Day  will  be 
celebrated  with  enthusiasm  tomor- 
row more  than  ever  before. 

The  Old  Timer  paid  no  attention 
to  my  remarks  but  with  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  was 
dreaming,  he  said:  "There  will 
never  be  another  St.  Patrick's 
Day  celebration  like  that  of  March 
17th,  1886,  when  that  sterling  and 
upright  American  citizen  and  fa- 
mous Irish  patriot.  Captain  Thos. 
Francis  O'Malley  Baines,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  of  the  Irish  Socie- 
ties of  San  Francisco,  and  acted  as 
an  aide  to  Grand  Marshal  D.  J. 
Oliver.  With  the  passing  of  South 
of  Market,  where  all  the  Irish  of 
any  consequence  in  the  community 
resided,  there  can  never  be  any 
celebrations  like  those  of  the  other 
days." 

I  had  forgotten  about  the  Cap- 
tain, but  after  thinking  awhile,  I 
recalled  the  gallant  gentleman.  1 
recalled  him  parading  the  streets 
South  of  Market,  the  acme  of.  mili- 
tary perfection.  He  was  dressed 
in  ;i  military  coat  of  green  silk. 
loose  red  trousers,  a  while  licit 
with  scarlet  ribbons  attached  to 
a  Large  saber  encased  in  a  sheath 
of  green  Leather,  He  wore  a  large 
military  felt  hat.  Willi  a  green  os- 
trich feather  attached  to  the  side 
of  it.  lie  was  admired  by  all  the 
Irish  exiles  then  Living  in  retire 
ment    in   San  Francisco,  and   many 

a  blessing  was  showered  upon  him 

for  Ins  activities  in   the   Irish  cause 

of  freedom.  lie  wore  his  hair 
long,  so  that  it  hung  over  his  coat 

collar,  with  large  whiskers  and  a 
mustache.  It  was  said  that  he 
had  made  a  sacred  vow  never  to 
cut    his  hail-  until    Ireland    became 

free   and   took   its  rightful   place 

among  Hi''  free  and  independent 
nations  id'  the  earth.  I  could  re- 
call nothing  more  aboul  the  I  lap 

lain     except     that     he     had     had     a 

colorful  career  as  a  Boldier  fight- 
ing     in      various      revolutionary 


movements,  in  different  countries 
of  the  world. 

Asking  the  Old  Timer  to  tell  me 
something  about  the  career  of  the 
Captain,  he  said:  "The  first  record 
we  have  of  the  career  of  Captain 
Baines,  which  is  authentic,  is  as 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Papal  Bri- 
gade. He  joined  the  army  of  the 
late  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  IX, 
and  fought  for  the  Church  in 
Italy.  He  was  taken  a  prisoner 
by  the  Italians,  after  being  seri- 
ously wounded,  and  in  an  uncon- 
scious condition.  He  spent  a 
month  in  a  military  prison  at 
Genoa,  and  was  released  from  im- 
prisonment November,  1860.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  battle  of  Ancona.  Septem- 
ber, 1860. 

He  always  said  that  the  proud- 
est moment  of  his  life  was  when, 
as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Papal 
Brigade,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  of 
the  Vatican  at  Borne,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  25,  1860,  he  re- 
ceived communion  from  the  hands 
of  the  late  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Pius  IX. 

After  the  Italian  war  he  return- 
ed to  Ireland  and  joined  in  the 
Fenian  movement  to  free  Ireland 
from  the  English  yoke.  As  a 
member  of  the  Fenians  he  became 
so  troublesome  with  the  British 
Government  that  he  was  charged 
with  high  treason.  convicted 
(probably  by  a  packed  jury  of 
English  sympathizers)  and  sent  as 
a  convict  to  Australia.  His  sen- 
tence being  transportation  for  his 
natural  life.  He  lived  at  the  pen- 
al colony  at  Freemantle,  Australia, 
where  he  was  released  in  March, 
1871.  In  company  with  several 
other  Irish  exiles  he  went  to  New 
Zealand  but  the  Governor  of  that 
colony,  fearing  these  patriotic 
Irishmen,  sent  them  back  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Finally  our  hero  left  Australia 
and  came  to  California,  where  In1 
landed  at  San  Francisco.  March, 
1879.      He  immediately  became  an 

American  citizen,  and  in  1881  he 
returned  to  Australia,  with  many 
other  exiles  from  their  native  soil, 
and  together  they  gave  the  Aus 
tralians  a    lesson   in   patriotism    by 

celebral Lng    as  ii  has  never  been 

commemorated    before    or    since 
our    Natal     Day.    .Inly    -1th.     L881. 
'these  American  citizens  and   Irish 

pat  riots  then  immediately  return- 
ed  to   (  'alifornia.    where   they    par 

ticipated  in  every  Irish  and  other 

patriotic     movement     for     the     ad 

vancemenl  of  the  Irish  cause.    I 

cannot  recall  w  here  this  soldier  of 
fortune  died,   but    as  a   great   lover 


of  humanity  and  a  sterling  and 
unfaltering  soldier  in  the  Irish 
cause  he  should  be  forever  remem- 
bered by  every  patriot." 

I  quite  agreed  with  all  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Old  Timer  and 
ventured  a  suggestion,  that  Capt. 
Baines  was  born  before  his  time, 
and  that  had  he  lived  during  the 
World  War,  he  would  have  made 
a  great  record  as  a  soldier  and 
leader  of  men.  The  Old  Timer 
suddenly  brightened  up.  his  voice 
tense  with  emotion,  and  he  said. 
"Yes.  Everything  you  say  is 
true,  but  let  me  tell  you,  my  boy, 
had  Captain  Thos.  Francis  O'Mal- 
ley Baines  lived  in  1917.  he  would 
have  made  a  greater  record  as  a 
military  man  than  either  General 
Foch  or  General  Pershing. 


The  Pride  of  South  of  Mar\et 

GRANADA  GRILL 

and 

Charcoal  Broiler 

18  -  22  SEVENTH  ST. 

Banquet  Parties  given  special  courtesy. 

Twenty-two  private  booths. 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks,  Chops,  Fish 

and  Game. 

Special   Luncheon      -     -     -     45c 

Special  Week-day  Dinner   -    60c 

Special    Sunday    Dinner     -     90c 

Chicken  and  Waffles. 

Remember    there    are    only    two    good 
places  to  eat — The  Granada  and  Home. 

PHONE  MARKET  1152 

JERRY   JURISICH        -       -       Manager 


Joseph  F»  Hotter 

Manufacturer  of 
WINDOW  SHADES 

First  Class  Repairing 

1540  FILLMORE  ST. 
Phone  West  4633 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  O.  M."  TAILOR 

Banquets,  Weddings,  etc.,  at  Short  Notice 
China,  Silverware,  Glassware, 
Linen,  Tables,  Chairs  Rented 


Constant  Schnell 

Caterer 


2136  SUTTER  STREET 

Bet.  Stelner  and  Pierce  Su. 
TELEPHONE  WEST  1160 


Phone   PARK   1404 
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Smoke 

Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  All  Cioab  Stores  awb  Bt 


L»  L.  ''Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


Chu.  W.  Brown  Wm.  E.  Kennedy 

(Members  of  Florist,  Telegraph  Delivery) 
(Members  South  of  Market  Boy,) 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

Reasonable  Price, 

3091  -  16th  St.  Market  6725 


Beautiful  Residential 
Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Steve  Roche.  Member  of  S.  O.  M.   Boys 
Wm.   O'Shaughnessy 


Phone  Market  1683 


O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hour, 
Lady  in  Attendance 


741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18th  and  19th  San  Francisco 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 


•A 


*V> 


4? 


2980  .  Kith  St. 

at  Mission 
Hemlock  7400 


A  member  of  the  "S.  O.  M.   Boys 


The 

GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 
924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 


PHONE  PARK  7020 

CAESAR  ATTELL 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 

MONEY  LOANED 
6  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco 


"WHY  WALK" 
when  you  can  purchase  a 

CHEVROLET 

from 

EUGENE  BRENNAN 

Pleasure  and  Commercial  Cars 

Robert  A.  Smith,  Inc. 

301    GOLDEN  GATE  AVE. 
one  Market  2415      Home  phone  Ran.  5952 
Son  of  a  South  of  Market  Boy 


W.  W.  HANSEN.  Manager 

W.  J.  McLAUGHLIN,  Treasurer 

GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN.  Secretary 

Established  July,   1883 

United 
Undertakers 

NEW  HOME  PARLORS 

No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 

Telephone   MISSION   276 


O.  &  POSTAGE 

l%c  Paid 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Permit  No.  1107 

ANNUAL  BAL 

Celebrating  22  Years 
After 

Civic  Auditorium 

Saturday,  April  14,  19^ 

South  of  Market  Boys' 
Qreat  Annual  Event 

L 

>8 
1 

Annual  Ball  Headquarters 

Room  240,  Whitcomb  Hote 

1231  Market  at  Eighth  Street 
TELEPHONE  HEMLOCK  1620 

+- 


Annual  Ball  Number  -  22  Years  After 
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COMING  EVENTS 


REGULAR  MONTHLY  MEETING 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  26TH,  1928,  AT  9  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Auditorium  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

ANNUAL  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  TERM  1928-1929 

For  Full  Information  as  to  Candidates  for  Various  Offices,  SEE  PAGE  16 

POLLS  WILL  BE  OPEN  FROM  12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TO  9  O'CLOCK  P.  M..  KNIGHTS  OF 

COLUMBUS  AUDITORIUM  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue.     Do  Not  Fail  to  Attend  and 

Vote.     BRING  YOUR  DUES  CARD  WITH   YOU,    AS    ONLY    PAID-UP    MEMBERS 

ARE  ENTITLED  TO  VOTE. 
A  WONDERFUL  SHOW  AND  ENTERTAINMENT    HAS    BEEN   PROVIDED    FOR    THE 

EVENING— SOMETHING  YOU  WILL  ENJOY! 
THE  ANNUAL  BALL  WAS  A  GREAT  SUCCESS.     THE  FULL  REPORT  OF  THE  BALL 

COMMITTEE    WILL    BE    READ    AT  THE  MAY  MEETING. 


Officers: 

Thos.  P.  Garritt. 

President 
Albert  S.  Samuels, 

1st  Vice  Pres. 
Thos.  A.  Maloney, 

2nd  Vice  Pre*. 
Jas.  F.  Smith, 

3rd  Vice  Pres. 
Peter  R.  Maloney, 

Financial  Secretary 
W.  A.  Granfield. 

Rec.c>Cor.  Sec'y. 
John  F.  Quinn, 

Percy  I.  Goldstein, 
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THOMAS    P.    GARRITY— A 

TRIBUTE  TO  OUR 

PRESIDENT 

By  A.  P.  Wheelan 

The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 
is  now  three  years  old.  It  began 
with  a  small  group  of  old  timers 
who  were  anxious  to  perpetuate 
the  romance  and  traditions  of  the 
great  district,  before  1906,  and 
incidentally  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships and  talk  about  the  good 
days  of  the  past.  From  a  small 
beginning  it  has  rapidly  increased 
in  membership  and  has  taken  a 
place  in  the  civic  and  social  life 
of  San  Francisco,  second  to  no 
other  organization  in  our  com- 
munity. 

In  these  modern  days  when 
many  of  the  old  fraternities  are 
become  almost  obsolete,  especially 
having  no  longer  an  appeal  to 
the  younger  generation,  it  is 
strange  that  our  organization, 
with  nothing  to  offer  except  pure 
sentiment,  should  prosper  as  it 
has  done.  It  has  grown  fast  and 
since  its  beginning  has  never  ap- 
preciably declined,  either  in  the 
number  or  the  character  of  its 
members.  We  number  upon  our 
rolls  many  leaders  in  the  activi- 
ties of  our  community  as  well  as 
many  of  the  workers,  and  all  take 
a  deep  and  intense  interest  in  our 
association.  Many  have  asked: 
"What  is  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  South  of  Market  Roys 
organization.  How  is  it  they 
prosper  and  continue  to  grow  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm?" 


THOS.  P.  GAMUT" 

President 
South  of  Market  Bo 

f 

ra 

To  my  mind  the  answer  is  not 
hard  to  find.  We  have  had  as  our 
presiding  officer  and  leader  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  THOS. 
P.  GARRITY.  He  has  been  an 
ideal  presiding  officer  and  seems 
to  understand  the  temper  of  his 
fellow  members  better  than  any- 
one else.  He  has  studiously  and 
sedulously  endeavored,  and  with 
success,  to  give  every  member  of 
the  organization  a  square  deal. 
He  has  played  no  favorites,  and 
his  only  endeavor  during  his  three 
administrations  has  been  to  make 
the  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
worthier  and  better,  standing  for 
the  fine  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  life  of  our  community. 

Every  affair  the  organization 
has  sponsored  has,  through  his 
watchful  and  unrelenting  efforts, 
prospered.       The   annual   picnics 


have  been  fine  affairs,  catering  to 
the  family  circles  of  the  members : 
the  annual  balls  have  been  splen- 
did in  their  design  and  execution ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Christmas  Kiddies  affair,  last  De- 
cember, shed  a  luster  of  glory 
around  our  organization.  Better 
than  all,  every  project  that  has 
been  launched  under  his  adminis- 
tration has  been  a  financial  suc- 
cess. 

He  has  been  watchful  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
organization  and  has  conserved 
the  financial  affairs  with  a  strict 
scrutiny  that  speaks  for  itself, 
when  you  read  the  Financial 
Statement  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1928,  issue  of  the  Journal. 
He  has  not  been  niggardly,  nor 
has  he  been  prodigal  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  funds,  but  has 
used  good,  sound,  common  sense 
and  has  pursued  a  conservative 
course  in  every  activity  connected 
with  the  expenditure  of  our 
funds. 

His  appointments  made  during 
his  term  of  office  speak  for  them- 
selves. He  has  noted  with  a  pe- 
evjjiar  shrewdness  he  possesses 
the  characteristics  and  enthusi- 
asims  of  the  membership.  He  has 
never  failed  in  picking  any  com- 
mitteeman or  leader  for  any  of 
the  functions  connected  with  the 
organization  that  has  fallen  down 
on  the  job.  He  has  preserved 
harmony  and  fostered  the  good- 
will and  kindly  sympathys  of  our 
membership. 
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He  has  attended  every  commit- 
tee meeting,  has  counseled  with 
his  officers,  and  has  donated  his 
time  and  business  ability  and  ef- 
forts, free  of  any  charge,  for  the 
good  of  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  under  him  for 
many  months  past  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Journal  Committee 
and  I  have  yet  to  find  anything 
too  hard  for  him  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  boys,  or  to  refuse  to 
give  his  aid  and  assistance  to  any 
project  or  any  plan  that  was  for 
the  proposed  betterment  of  the 
membership,  either  personally  or 
collectively.  For  three  years  you 
have  read  his  monthly  message  to 
.you.  This  is  an  index  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  giving  up 
his  time  to  think  of  matters  and 
projects  that  would  interest  you 
and  cause  you  to  take  an  indi- 
vidual interest  in  our  affairs. 

Thomas  P.  Garrity  has  been 
nominated  for  PRESIDENT  of 
our  organization.  His  record 
speaks  for  itself.  You  know  his 
ability,  you  know  he  is  genuine 
and  wholesome,  and  that  he  has 
served  you  faithfully  and  well, 
when  the  organization  was  few  in 
number  and  until  it  has  prosper- 
ed and  grown  into  something  big 
and  has  become  worthwhile  in  the 
community. 


A  LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION 


St.  Bruno's  Church, 
San  Bruno,  Calif. 
March  23,  1928. 
Thomas  P.  Garrity, 
Fres.,  South  of  Market  Boys, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Mr.  Garrity: 

I  want  to  thank  your  organiza- 
tion most  cordially  for  the  very 
great  pleasure  I  had  last  Satur- 
day, the  17th,  in  listening  to  your 
program  broadcast  over  KGO 
from  the  Whitcomb  Hotel.  It  was 
a  treat.  It  was  the  very  best  pro- 
gram I  ever  heard  over  the  radio 
and  was  easily  worth  every  dol- 
lar that  I  paid  for  my  Radiola  20. 
The  variety  and  excellence  of 
your  entertainment  numbers  re- 
minded me  of  a  splendid  dinner 
of  many  delirious  courses,  served 
promptly.  Of  course,  compari- 
sons are  odious,  especially  when 
made  in  any  disfavor,  but  I  can't 
help  saying  that  I  liked  best  the 
BOUg  "That  Old  Irish  Mother  of 
.Mine-',  sung  by  a  lady  whose 
name  I  failed  to  catch  from  the 
announcer,    she  has  a  very  sweet, 


vibrant,  rangeful  voice,  as  good  as 
any  I  ever  heard  on  the  air,  and 
better  than  most.  Your  Toast- 
master  is  a  real  artist — in  that 
role.  He  certainly  ' '  knows  how ! ' ' 
And  there  were  a  few  South  of 
Market  "Reminiscences"  by  a 
speaker  whose  name  I  missed.  He 
is  a  gem  of  a  talker,  and  he  cer- 
tainly wasted  no  time  in  his  talk. 
He'd  give  a  poor  stenographer 
the  apoplexy  trying  to  keep  up 
with  him.  And  the  closing  ""'  en- 
semble" by  the  Boys  ended  your 
program  in  a  blaze  of  vocal  glory. 
I  am  sorry  that  J.  McCormack 
did  not  sing  at  least  one  song  for 
you. 

Best  wishes  from, 
THOS.  P.  HEVERIN, 
Pastor. 
(P.  S.— I  am  South  of  Market  by 
birth,  having  first  seen  the  light 
at  somewhere  on  Brannan  St.) 


JUDGE  TOM  GRAHAM 

REMEMBERED  BY 

A  LAWYER 

Charles  F. 
Hanlon,  re- 
cently de- 
ceased, for 
many  years 
practiced  his 
profession  as 
a  lawyer  in 
San  Francis- 
co. He  was 
one  of  the 
leading  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  bar,  and 
during  his  career  appeared  in 
many  cases  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Many  times  he  appeared  in 
the  probate  court  presided  over  by 
our  fellow  -  member  and  interna- 
tionally known  Judge — Thomas  F. 
Graham.  By  his  keen  penetration 
and  common-sense,  Judge  Graham 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  Law- 
yer I  I;i tilon. 

There  had  been  no  special  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  Judge 
and  the  lawyer,  and  he  treated 
Hanlon  just,  as  he  treats  every 
lawj  er  and  litigant  appearing  be- 
fore him — with  great,  courtesy  and 
consideration  and  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  litigation  in  a 
.iusi  and  upright  manner.     There 

is  no  i 1  to  say  anything  further 

about  die  Judge  for  every  citizen 
of  the  community  has  confidence 

in  the  Judge,  and  when  a  litiganl 
steps  into  his  courtroom  he  is  sure 

of  ,•)  square  deal. 

Willi  ibis  in  mind,  Hanlon,  Ei  <-i 
ing  that  his  time  to  render  his 
Sna]  account  to  the  Great  Judge 


of  the  Universe,  was  approaching, 
he  penned  a  will.  In  this  will  he 
made  the  following  provision  and 
bequest: 

"I  give  to  Honorable  Thomas  F. 
Graham  my  mahogany  bookcases 
in  my  private  office,  containing  my 
private  library.  This  is  in  appre- 
ciation that  he  has  never  failed  to 
show  members  of  the  bar  great 
courtesy  while  with  firmness  en- 
forcing discipline  and  the  law.  The 
fact  that  he  decided  more  cases 
against  me  than  for  me  never  di- 
minished my  esteem  for  him." 

This  library  consists  of  over 
four  hundred  volumes  of  the 
world's  greatest  books.  Every 
writer  of  consequence  is  represent- 
ed in  the  collection.  They  are  a 
solace  to  the  Judge,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  after  his  work  is  done. 

Recently,  Judge  Franklin  A. 
Griffin,  temporarily  presiding  over 
the  probate  court,  because  of  the 
interest  Judge  Graham  had  in  the 
Hanlon  estate,  made  an  order  dis- 
tributing the  books  and  the  book- 
eases  to  Judge  Graham.  They  are 
now  installed  in  the  Judge's  cham- 
bers, and  the  collection  is  worth 
seeing.  Judge  Graham  feels  grati- 
fied and  proud  over  the  fact  that 
a  lawyer  recognized  in  his  last 
will,  the  few  kindnesses  done  him 
in  the  past. 

When  the  boys  read  this  brief 
little  item,  they  will  all  recognize 
that  we  have  men  of  splendid 
ability  and  integrity  in  our  organ- 
ization. 

A.  P.  W. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


A.  F.  WETTIG — A  new  contributor 
to  I  he  Journal  with  a  fine  article  re- 
lating to  Rincon  School.  This  is  Mr. 
Wettig's  first  appearance  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper,  though  he  has 
been  a  constant  hooster  for  the  Jour- 
nal and  through  his  assistance  and 
perservan.ee  we  have  obtained  many 
good  items. 

T.  B.  PAWLICKI— Contributes  an 
item  on  Lincoln  School  in  1870.  The 
<  pinion  of  an  English  clergyman  on 

our  school  system  as  it  existed  at  that 
time.  He  ran  across  it  in  his  reading 
and  kindly  sent  it  in.  Mr.  Pawlicki 
is  one  of  San  Francisco's  leading 
lawyers  and  is  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Historical  Society.  His  father 
recently  deceased,  at  an  advanced  age, 
was  a  surgeon  on  the  Russian  fleet 
in  1863,  and  liked  San  Francisco  so 
well  he  became  a  permanent  resident 
and  one  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the 
city. 
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The  Great  Fete  in  Honor  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Fleet 


Union  Hall,  j^ovember  17,  1862 
By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


The  North  Against  the  South 

During  the  American  Civil 
War,  1861-1805.  excitement  ran 
high  in  San  Francisco.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  opposing:  sides  were 
constantly  seeking  to  circumvent 
the  other,  and  gain  ascendency 
for  their  cause.  The  southern 
Democrats  controlled  the  munici- 
pal government  and  dominated 
the  situation  with  jealous  care. 
bitter  hatred,  and  held  those  who 
opposed  their  views,  as  their  ene- 
mies that  had  sought  to  force 
California  into  the  column  of  the 
seceding  states,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. 

In  every  walk  of  life,  and  in 
every  civic  and  other  activity,  the 
partisans  carried  on  their  unre- 
lenting warfare.  Churches  lie- 
came  divided  in  sentiment  and 
split  apart;  families  were  broken 
up ;  friends  of  years  became  ene- 
mies, and  society  in  general  suf- 
fered from  the  situation.  Of 
course,  the  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  city  were  divided 
upon  the  question  of  secession. 
Many  of  the  companies  were 
made  up  of  men  who  held  strong 
Northern  sentiments,  while  many 
others  were  Southern  in  their  at- 
titude toward  every  problem  the 
times  presented  for  solution. 

This  situation  in  San  Francisco 
was  not  unusual,  as  it  was  the 
same  throughout  the  nation,  and 
even  the  foreign  countries  of  the 
world  were  divided.  Some  hoped 
that  the  Confederacy  would  tri- 
umph and  that  the  Republican 
experiment  on  the  Western  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  would  be  a  fail- 
ure, while  others  aided  and  as- 
sisted the  Federal  government  in 
the  hour  of  its  travail. 

Because  of  their  extensive  busi- 
ness dealings  with  the  cotton 
states  of  the  South,  the  English 
favored  recognition  for  the  Con- 
federacy, and  flic  Russian  Im- 
perial government,  probably  be- 
cause oi'  iis  jealousy  ami  hatred 
for  the  English,  gave  countenance 
and  succor  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  war  the  Russian 
government   despatched    warships 


ALBERT   P.   WHEELAN 

to  Xew  York  and  openly  offered 
to  aid  the  government.  The  citi- 
zens of  that  city  entertained  and 
made  much  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  so  when  a 
fleet  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  from  Russia,  the  Republicans 
and  well-wishers  of  the  Federal 
government  did  likewise. 
The  Arrival  of  the  Russian  Fleet 
The  Russian  fleet,  which  was 
designated  by  its  government  as 
the  Pacific  China  fleet  of  His  Im- 
perial Highness,  Alexander  II, 
Czar  of  Russia,  consisted  of  the 
Corvette  Bogatyre,  the  flagship  of 
His  Excellency,  Admiral  A.  A. 
Popoff,  4S  guns  and  312  men,  with 
a  tonnage  of  2200  tons;  Steamer 
Gardamach,  166  men ;  Corvette 
Calevala,  15  guns,  196  men  and 
of  Linn  tons  burden;  Steamer 
Corvette  Novick  and  the  Corvette 
Abreck,  6  guns  and  manned  by 
140  men.  These  vessels,  with  the 
(  xception  of  the  Novick,  arrived 
in  the  harbor  during  the  month  of 
October,  and  had  evidently  agreed 
to  assemble  here,  after  their  in- 
dividual cruises  in  different  parts 
of  the  Pacific  ami  China  waters. 
The  fleet  anchored  about  three 
miles  down  the  southerly  portion 
,,!'  the  bay.  At  t lie  same  time 
there  were  several  American 
warships  and  revenue  cutters  in 


the  harbor,  as  well  as  one  English 
cruiser,  and  two  Spanish  war  ves- 
sels. It  was  an  imposing  sight  for 
the  citizens  of  the  day  to  see  this 
war-like  array  in  their  harbor, 
their  own  ships,  those  of  their 
allies,  and  few  of  their  enemies. 

Though  the  corvette  Novick 
made  the  voyage  from  Hakodate, 
Japan,  to  the  coast  of  California 
in  27  days  she  never  reaehe  d  the 
port  of  San  Francisco.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  A.  D.  1863, 
while  attempting  to  enter  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  the  captain  lost 
his  reckoning  in  the  heavy  fog 
that  was  prevailing  upon  the 
coast  and  with  the  heavy  tides 
and  seas  that  were  running  he 
was  drawn  upon  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  Drake's  Bay,  Point 
Reyes,  and  his  vessel  became  a 
total  wreek  and  complete  loss. 
There  was  no  loss  of  life  and  one 
of  the  lieutenants  upon  the  ship 
managed  to  get  ashore  and  walk- 
ed from  Point  Reyes  to  San 
Quentin  Point,  30  miles,  with  the 
news  of  the  shipwreck.  As  soon 
as  the  collector  of  the  port  was 
notified  he  immediately  ordered 
a  revenue  cutter  to  the  wreck 
but  it  was  unable  to  do  anything. 
Several  American  warships  fol- 
lowed but  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  to  help  was  to  rescue 
the  crew  of  the  vessel,  who  were 
brought  to  San  Francisco  and . 
cared  for  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  flagship. 

While  the  fleet  was  in  port,  the 
vessels  were  visited  by  hundreds 
of  people — Union  men — and  short- 
ly afterwards  the  Russian  Ad- 
miral gave  a  dinner  aboard  the 
flagship  in  honor  of  Governor 
Leland  Stanford  and  various 
other  civil  and  military  and  naval 
dignitaries.  The  officers  of  the 
fleet  donated  $1.").")  to  a  fund  that 
was  being  collected  by  the  chari- 
table Union  ladies  of  the  city  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  disabled  and  wounded 
Union  soldiers. 

A  Tremendous  Fire 

The  bell  ringer  stationed  in  the 
tower  of  the  City  Hall,  Washing- 
ton  and   Kearny   streets,   on   the 
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morning  of  Friday,  October  23, 
1863,  discovered  a  fire  on  the 
easterly  front  of  the  city.  He 
sounded  an  alarm  at  1:30  o'clock 
a.  m.  Several  members  of  How- 
ard Engine  Company  No.  3,  were 
standing  in  front  of  their  head- 
quarters, California  St.,  between 
Sansome  and  Montgomery  Sts., 
and  simultaneously  with  the 
sounding  of  the  alarm  observed 
the  fire.  From  its  location  they 
felt  sure  that  it  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  shop  where  their  fire  ma- 
chine was  being  repaired.  They 
entered  the  fire  house,  gathered  a 
supply  of  fire  hose  and  proceeded 
to  the  fire.     Thev  attached  their 


The  fire  originated  in  the  junk 
and  bag  store  of  one  Charles  Har- 
ley.  He  afterwards  had  a  store 
on  3rd  St.,  in  the  South  of  Market 
St.  district,  and  it  was  said  •  he 
was  the  oldest  junkman  in  the 
business.  The  fire  raged  in  the 
square  block  bounded  by  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento,  Davis  and 
Drumm  streets,  a  neighborhood 
given  over  principally  to  junk, 
bag  and  rag  dealers;  lumber 
yards,  cooper  shops,  lead  and  cop- 
per smelters,  paint  factories  and 
other  lines  of  the  same  nature. 
Many  people  lived  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  factory  and  store 
buildings   as   well   as   in   the   im- 


particular  place,  and  presented 
fine  fuel  for  the  flames  because 
of  their  well-ventilated  condition. 
They  were  simply  platforms  built 
of  piles  driven  into  the  mud.  Had 
they  been  destroyed  the  loss 
would  have  been  incalculable  and 
it  might  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  greater  portion 
of  this  district,  if  not  the  entire 
city.  However,  the  fire  was  pre- 
vented from  spreading  and  all  of 
the  buildings  in  the  area  describ- 
ed were  destroyed  except  three 
houses  scattered  in  the  block,  at 
Sacramento  and  Davis  Sts.,  and 
Drumm  St. 

The  scene  was  one  of  exquisite 


MONUMENTAL   ENGINE   COMPANY   NO.   SIX    (BIG    SIX) 
With  Their  New  Steam  Eneine— 1863 


(Collection    of    A.    P.    Wheelan). 


hose  to  a  fire  hydrant  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  at 
the  corner  of  Davis  and  Califor- 
nia Sts.,  and  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  water  prevented  the  flames 
from  spreading  any  farther  than 
California  and  Market  Sts.  While 
the  Howards  were  Working,  Vol- 
unteer Engine  Company  No.  7, 
from  Sutter,  near  Jones  St.,  ar- 
rived and  the  Howard  company 
furnished  their  engine  with  water. 
Then  the  Howards  rescued  their 
engine  from  the  shop  and  placed 
it  in  service. 


mediate  neighborhood.  Many 
families  had  established  homes  in 
the  neighborhood. 

San  Francisco  had  experienced 
some  wonderful  weather.  It  had 
not  rained  since  early  in  the 
month  (>['  May  preceding  the  fire. 
The  buildings  in  the  threatened 
area  were  all  built  of  wood  and 
were  highly  inflammable.  The 
Drumm  St.  portion  of  the  block 
faced  the  edge  of  t ho  bay.  as  the 

bay  had  not  yet  been  tilled  In  its 
present  line.  Many  wharves  jut 
ted   out   into   the   bay   from   this 


grandeur.  The  whole  city  was 
lighted  by  the  reflection  of  the 
flames  and  the  burning  buildings. 
Hundreds  of  spectators  from  all 
portions  of  the  city  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  this  great  conflagration. 
The  firemen  performed  their  wort 
heroically  and  without  a  thought 
of  self-preservation.  Every  tire 
company  in  the  city  had  respond- 
ed to  the  alarm.  When  young 
America  No.  13  came  into  the  lire 
zone  from  their  home  on  ('enter 
St..  ;it  the  Mission  Dolores,  hav- 
ing   drawn    their    apparatus    by 
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hand  through  the  sand  hills  and 
other  natural  obstacles,  thousands 
of  cheers  came  from  the  specta- 
tors. Independence  Hook  and 
Ladder,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, not  yet  a  member  of  the 
regular  fire  department,  for  the 
reason  it  was  but  newly  organ- 
ized, worked  indefatigably  all 
night. 

At  4  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Chief  En- 
gineer Scannell  ordered  a  gen- 
end  alarm  to  be  sounded,  and 
later  caused  a  second  general 
alarm  from  the  small  bells,  scat- 
tered  throughout  the  city  and  in 
response  hundreds  of  citizens 
came  to  help  the  fire  fighters. 
This  was  the  fifth  largest  fire  San 
Francisco  had  suffered,  and  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  violence  of 
Ihe  flames  and  the  combustible 
nature  of  the  buildings  and  their 
contents,  the  flames  gained  a  ter- 
rific  impetus.  The  firemen  saw 
they  were  losing  the  battle,  and 
that  unless  they  conquered  the 
fire  the  city  would  be  doomed. 
The  firemen  began  to  succumb 
through  the  hard  work  they  were 
f  irced  to  do  with  the  hand  en- 
gines and  the  great  heat.  They 
dropped  from  their  places  one  by 
one  and  several  engines  went  out 
of  commission.  The  tide  was  low 
and  their  hose  could  not  reach 
the  water  in  the  bay.  They  were 
conquered.  They  had  fought  a 
game  fight  but  were  succumbing 
to  the  natural  enemy. 

Suddenly  the  spectators  began 
to  cheer,  and  to  cheer  again  and 
again.  A  thousand  throats  took 
up  Ihe  cheering.  The  firemen 
were  electrified  when  they  ob- 
served boat  load  after  boat  load 
of  Russian  tars,  and  their  officers, 
from  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor, landing  with  buckets  and 
other  fire  fighting  instruments. 
Each  sailor  was  provided  with  a 
bucket.  They  began  to  throw 
wnler  upon  the  flames  but  it  had 
no  effect.  Then  the  chief  ordered 
the  Russians  to  man  the  pumps 
which  they  did  with  a  hearty 
good-will  and  with  many  a  cheer. 
They  took  the  places  of  the  tired 
and  exhausted  firemen  and  work- 
ed bard  and  long  at  the  pumps 
and  finally  conquered  the  fire. 
When  they  were  told  their  work 
was  over,  they,  too,  were  tired 
out  and  exhausted. 

Pennsylvania  Engine  Company 
No.  12  had  recently  acquired  a 
steam  fire  engine,  horse  drawn. 
This  new  piece  of  apparatus  was 
the  talk  of  the  town  and  hundreds 
ople  visited  the  engine  house 
1.,  loofc  at  the  wonderful  machine. 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  North- 
erners the  Baltimoreans,  who  com- 
posed the  membership  of  Monu- 
mental Engine  Company  No.  6 
(Big  six  on  the  hill)  also  acquired 
a  much  larger  and  better  steam 
engine.  This  was  Providential. 
This  competition  resulted  in  great 
benefit  to  the  city,  especially  at 
this  fire.  Pennsylvania  was  quick- 
ly on  the  scene  and  rendered  fine 
service  by  throwing  an  immense 
stream  of  water  from  the  bay 
upon  the  flames.  Unfortunately 
Monumental 's  steam  engine  was 
being  repaired  at  the  corporation 
yard.  This  did  not  deter  them, 
however,  for  they  soon  had  their 
engine  in  commission  and  within 


— (Courtesy    of    Luke    Fay.) 

a  half  hour  after  the  start  of  the 
fire,  had  a  large  suction  hose,  27 
feet  in  length,  down  in  the  waters 
of  the  bay  and  were  throwing 
a  stream  upon  the  flames  through 
1400  feet  of  hose.  Monumental 
continued  to  "draft"  water  upon 
the  flames  for  nine  hours. 

The  value  of  the  steam  engines 
over  the  old  hand  pumps  was 
made  very  apparent  at  this  fire, 
and  eventually  the  hand  engines 
were  discarded  and  the  steam  en- 
gine came  into  universal  use. 

Great  excitement  occurred 
throughout  the  fire.  Many  heroic 
acts  were  performed,  injuries  sus- 
tained. However,  very  fortunate- 
ly the  injuries  suffered  were  of 
minor  character.  Rumors  flew 
about  the  scene  of  the  fire  that 
a   man  had   been  suffocated   and 


had  been  burned  to  death.  An 
investigation  by  the  authorities 
proved  these  rumors  false.  A 
large  wood  awning  over  the  front 
of  a  grocery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sacramento  and  Davis  Sts.  took 
fire  and  fell,  nearly  injuring  many 
people  who  had  taken  refuge  un- 
derneath the  shed. 

A  Heroic  Police  Officer 
Special  Officer  Joseph  P.  Van 
Ness  rescued  four  young  children 
from  a  horrible  death.  The  up- 
per story  of  a  grocery  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Davis  and  Sacramento  Sts., 
was  occupied  by  a  family.  The 
parents  of  the  four  children  had 
escaped  from  the  house  and  left 
their  children,  three  asleep  in  a 
bed  and  one  an  infant  in  a  cradle. 
They  would  not  or  could  not  ex- 
tricate theilr  children  from  the 
burning  building.  Upon  being  in- 
formed that  the  children  were  in 
the  house  asleep,  this  brave  offi- 
cer obtained  a  small  ladder  from 
one  of  the  truck  companies, 
placed  it  alongside  of  the  build- 
ing, climbed  up,  broke  the  win- 
dows with  his  hands,  suffering 
and  sustaining  terrible  cuts  upon 
his  wrists  and  hands.  Crawling 
through  the  smoke  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  he  located  the 
room  where  the  children  were 
sleeping  and  brought  each  of 
them  safely  to  the  window  and 
passed  each  of  them  down  into 
the  willing  hands  of  the  firemen. 
Even  the  tired  firemen  and  the 
Russian   sailors   cheered  him. 

This  was  the  bravest  act  per- 
formed at  the  fire.  Van  Ness  was 
one  of  San  Francisco's  unknown 
heroes.  Unwept  and  unsung, 
perhaps  his  modesty  prevented 
him  from  seeking  recognition  for 
his  brave  act,  at  any  rate  he  re- 
ceived no  reward  of  any  kind  for 
what  any  red-blooded  American 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform. 

Chief  Engineer  Scannell  stayed 
on  duty  at  the  fire  for  17  hours. 
By  his  judicious  conduct  in  fight- 
ing the  fire  and  the  wonderful 
judgment  he  displayed  in  staying 
the  progress  and  spread  of  the 
fire  gained  him  further  great  re- 
nown with  the  people  of  San 
Francisco.  However,  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  plaudits  and 
cheers  of  the  mob,  the  only  thing 
he  knew  was  DUTY.  He  contin- 
ued to  pour  water  on  the  burning 
lumber,  rags,  bags  and  other 
debris,  until  several  days  elapsed, 
when  he  ordered  the  fire  officially 
tapped  OUT. 
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Russians  Are  Entertained 
After  their  hard  work  at  the 
fire,  the  Russians  were  entertained 
by  the  members  of  Broderiek  En- 
gine Company  No.  1,  at  their  fire 
house  on  Bryant  near  3rd  St.  The 
members  of  this  company  were 
nearly  all  from  New  York,  and 
Republican  in  their  sentiments. 

It  was  learned,  shortly  after  the 
fire,  that  three  of  the  sailors  had 
been  injured;  one  had  a  shoulder 
dislocated,  another  injured  his 
hand  severely,  while  another  suf- 
fered minor  injuries.  A  subscrip- 
tion list  was  started  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  was  sub- 
scribed and  when  the  citizens  had 
thoroughly  canvassed  the  village 
—San  Francisco  had  only  100,000 
in  population  in  those  days— the 
public  were  informed  they  could 
leave  their  subscriptions  at  Barry 
&  Patten's  saloon,  Montgomery 
near  California  St.,  if  they  had 
been  overlooked  and  had  not  con- 
tributed to  the  fund. 

Chief  Engineer  Scannell  on  his 
part  and  on  behalf  of  the  San 
Francisco  Fire  Department,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  tbe  Admiral 
of  the  Russian  Imperial  Fleet, 
sincerely  acknowledging  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  owed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  tars: 
"CHIEF  ENGINEER'S  OFFICE, 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

San  Francisco, 
October  25,  1863. 
To  His  Excellency, 
Admiral  A.  A.  Popoff, 
Cmdg.  H.  I.  M.  Fleet 
in  the  Pacific  and  China  waters- 
Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  I  tender  you  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  generous 
and  efficient  service  rendered  by 
yourself,  officers  and  men  in  as- 
sisting us  at  the  disastrous  fire  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  inst.  The 
department  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  command  will,  in  common 
with  the  citizens  generally,  ever 
retain  in  grateful  remembrance 
the  noble  and  heroic  conduct  oi 
Admiral  Popoff  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  bis  command. 
Very  truly  yours,  etc., 

DAVID  SCANNELL, 
Chief  Engineer,  S.  F.  F.  D." 
Following  this  congratulatory 
letter,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
gave  official  recognition  and  ac- 
knowledgment the  city  owed 
them,     unanimously     adopted     a 

resolution      presented      by     Super- 
visor   A.    C.    Titcomb,    presenting 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FIRST  OFFICIAL  FIRE 
BELL — 1853-1906. 
—  (Courtesy   of   Geo.   H.    Barron.) 

the  thanks  of  the  city  government 
and  the  citizens  of  the  community 
to  Admiral  A.  A.  Popoff,  Captain 
Tachelisacoff  and  Lieutenants 
Scraggin,  Echren  and  Machoff, 
the  last  four  named  having  had 
charge  of  the  sailors  at  the  fire 
and  to  the  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  these  officers  for  the 
timely  and  efficient  service  so 
nobly  rendered  by  them.  The  in- 
jured seamen  were  presented 
with  gold  medals  suitably  inscrib- 
ed and  other  honors  showered 
upon  all  of  the  members  of  the 
fleet. 

The  Ruins 
Thousands  of  spectators  visited 
the  burned  area  on  the  days  fol- 
lowing the.,  fire.     It  was  a  scene 
of   great   desolation.       Hundreds 
had  been  rendered  homeless  and 
penniless,    and    others    who    had 
been    in    affluent    circumstances 
the  day  before  the  fire  were  re- 
duced to  poverty.       The  ground 
for   blocks    around    the   fire   was 
littered  with  all  sorts  of  debris. 
Household  goods  and  personal  be- 
longings,  clothing,   trunks,  boxes 
and  bags  were  scattered  all  over 
the  district,    It  was  a  harvest  for 
the  rag  picker.    Hundreds  search- 
ed  the   ruins   for  whatever   they 
could  find  belonging  to  them.    It 
was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten..   But,   with   the   same   spirit 
that  has  made  San  Francisco  lov- 
ed  and  respected  throughout  the 
world,    plans    were   being  formu- 
lated to  rebuild  tbe  ruined  area, 
and   to  erect   upon  it  substantial 
semi-fire  proof  buildings. 
The  Water  Supply 
From  this  fire  the  citizens  learn- 
ed many  new  lessons  in  fighting 
this  natural  element.     Monumen- 
tal Engine  Company's  new  steam- 
er had    pumped   water  from   the 


Bay.  The  tide  was  out,  but  for- 
tunately the  suction  hose  used 
reached  the  water  and  enabled 
the  company  to  play  a  good 
stream  upon  the  flames.  They 
realized  that  San  Francisco  must 
be  supplied  with  sufficient  water 
in  case  it  was  necessary  dur- 
ing a  great  conflagration.  Just 
as  we  learned  the  same  lesson 
after  1906. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  criti- 
cize the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  but  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  rushed  to  its  defense  and  one 
paper  remarked  editorially: 

"The  Spring  Valley  Water 
Works  had  a  full  and  efficient 
supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
department,  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and  in 
addition  kept  three  streams  play- 
ing on  he  embers  all  day  yester- 
day (Saturday)  and  now  have 
water  enough  for  all  emergen- 
cies." 

The  monetary  loss  suffered  was 
about  $150,000. 

Before  the  Ball 
When  it  became  known  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  early  in 
September,  1863,  that  a  grand 
fleet  of  Russian  warships  would 
assemble  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
sometime  in  October,  tentative 
plans  were  made  for  their  enter- 
tainment. One  of  the  features 
suggested  was  that  the  officers 
and  men  be  given  a  grand  ball 
and  entertainment  by  the  loyal 
citizens  of  the  city.  However, 
nothing  was  done  in  the  matter, 
except  to  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Arrangements.  This  committee 
did  not  meet  nor  did  they  formu- 
late any  plans  for  the  proposed 
project.  When  the  fleet  arrived 
in  the  harbor,  the  matter  was 
again  spoken  of  in  a  desultory 
manner  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

However,  when  the  fire  was 
over  and  the  news  of  the  heroic 
and  valiant  conduct  of  the  sailors 
was  told,  the  Committee  got  busy 
and  immediately  formulated  a 
plan  to  carry  on  the  work  they 
had  been  appointed  to  do.  They 
finally  agreed  to  give  the  Rus- 
sians a  grand  fete,  ball  and  en- 
tertainment at  Union  Hall  (after- 
wards Morosco's  Theatre)  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  17, 
1863  This  met  with  the  approval 
of  everyone.  Then  the  troubles 
of  the  committee  commenced. 
They  were  beseiged  upon  every 
hanil  for  invitations  to  the  grand 
affair.  They  bad  promised  to 
make  it  the  grandest  affair  of  its 
kind  ever  given  in  San  Francisco. 
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It  was  to  be  the  gala  entertain- 
ment of  the  season.  An  Invita- 
tion Committee  with  scrupulous 
care  scrutinized  the  names  of 
every  person  who  it  was  proposeu 
to  send  an  invitation  to.  Many 
were  made  happy  and  many  were 
disappointed.  Of  course,  if  you 
were  not  a  Republican  in  politics. 
you  could  not  pass  the  door. 
The  Grand  Fete,  Ball  and 
Entertainment 
Early  in  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, November  17,  1863,  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Fleet,  His  Excellency  A.  A.  Pop- 
off,  together  with  his  officers, 
landed  at  Pacific  St.  wharf  from 
his  flagship.  He  was  escorted  to 
a  beautiful  carriage  by  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  dressed  for  the 
occasion,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  who  were  likewise 
placed  in  fine  conveyances,  and 
surrounded  by  a  military  guard 
of  cavalry  and  artillery  and  the 
military  and  civil  dignitaries,  in- 
cluding Governor  Stanford,  who 
rode  with  the  Admiral,  proceeded 
through  the  city  to  Union  Hall. 
There,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
South  of  Marketers  and  others, 
the  Admiral  and  the  entire  party 
entered  the  hall  to  the  music  of  a 
wonderful  brass  band. 

A  wonderful  supper  was  pre- 
pared by  (the  most  fashionahle 
caterer  of  the  day,  M.  H.  Behre, 
whose  place  on  Washington  St. 
was  patronized  by  the  elite  of  the 
day.  The  supper  room  was  deco- 
rated with  hundreds  of  flags  of 
every  conceivable  kind.  A  beau- 
tiful fountain  sprayed  perfumed 
water  throughout  the  supper. 
After  a  plenteous  feed  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  ballroom.  This 
room  was  decorated  to  represent 
a  floral  bower  and  hidden  amid 
the  flowers  were  hundreds  of 
canary  birds,  in  cages,  who  sang 
and  twittered  to  the  music  of  two 
large  bands. 

The  ball  and  entertainment 
continued  until  4  o'clock  a.  m. 
when  the  band  played  "Home, 
Sweet  Home",  and  Governor 
Stanford  said  to  Admiral  Bell  of 
the  American  navy,  "It  has  been 
a  long  time  between  drinks". 
Upon  hearing  this  trite  remark, 
good  old  Admiral  Popoff  said: 
"Gentlemen,  ere  we  part  from 
each  other,  let  us  have  a  night- 
cap". Whether  they  had  the 
nightcap  or  not,  history  record- 
eth  not,  but  from  what  I  have 
heard  old  timers  sav :  "A  GOOD 
TIME  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  HAD 
BY  ALL." 


THE  RINCON  SCHOOL 


The   First   Public   School  in   the 
South  of  Market  District 


By  A.  F.  WETTIG 

In  January,  1852,  the  first  pub- 
lic school  in  the  South  of  Market 
district  was  established.  Mr. 
Silas  Weston  served  as  principal 
until  Mr.  Wm.  H.  0 'Grady  was 
appointed  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Mr.  0 'Grady  served  until 
Mr.  Hillman  Holmes  was  appoint- 
ed in  October,  1853,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1853,  Mr.  John  Swett, 
afterwards  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  San  Francisco,  was 
elected  principal.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  a  small,  rented,  two- 
classroom  building,  planted  in  the 
middle  of  a  sand  bank  on  the  cor- 
ner of  1st  and  Folsom  Sts.  It 
consisted  of  an  original  shanty  to 
which  had  been  attached  a  shed- 
like ell.  The  shanty  was  the 
classroom  of  the  principal,  the 
shed-like  ell,  of  his  assistant. 
Neither  of  the  rooms  possessed  a 
blackboard,  a  map,  nor  chart. 
The  only  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  wooden  water-pail  and  a  bat- 
tered tin  dipper.  The  water  was 
brought  from  a  well  not  far  dis- 
tant, the  owner  of  which  allowed 
the  boys  to  draw  one  bucketful  a 
day.  The  teachers  were  provid- 
ed each  with  a  small  table  and  a 
cheap  chair.  There  were  60  boys 
and  girls  'in  the  school,  about 
equally  divided  between  princi- 
pal and  assistant.  The  children 
provided  their  own  ink  bottles, 
pens  and  paper. 

This  was  the  wretched  make- 
shift of  a  building  in  which  the 
Bincon  School  was  held  in  1853. 
It  can  be  readily  understood  that 
such  a  man  as  John  Swett  would 
not  teach  long  in  a  building  so 
unfitted  for  school  purposes  if  it 
were  within  his  power  to  better 
the  conditions.  He  could  stir  up 
public  sentiment  in  his  district  to 
the  need  of  a  larger  and  better 
building.  This  he  did.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate. 

A  public  spirited  merchant,  a 
patron  of  the  school,  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  build  on  one  of  his  lots, 
a  two-story  frame  building  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  300  pu- 
pils, provided  the  city  would 
lease  it  for  a  given  time  at  a  reas- 
onable rental.  His  offer  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  house  was  built 
on  TIamnton  Place.  The  building 
was  dedicated  on  August  22,  1854, 


in  the  presence  of  a  large  as- 
semblage. On  this  occasion  the 
principal  of  the  school  made  his 
first  public  address  in  California. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  people  in  support  of  a  system 
of  free  public  schools. 

The  Rincon  School  continued 
to  grow.  The  building  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  though  en- 
larged in  1856,  was  outgrown  by 
1860,  when  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion purchased  a  lot  on  Vassar 
Place  and  built  a  12-classroom 
building  upon  it  for  the  school. 
The  building  was  cheap  and  poor- 
ly planned,  but  was  dedicated 
December  22,  1860,  as  if  it  were  a 
palace.  One  of  the  speakers  was 
Thomas  Starr  King. 

It  was  seven  years  since  John 
Swett  had  begun  the  upbuilding 
of  the  school.  It  was  two  years 
before  he  felt  that  his  work  in  it 
was  done.  In  the  nine  years  that 
he  was  principal  of  the  school  he 
won  recognition  as  a  teacher,  for 
he  taught  a  class  all  the  time.  In 
these  years  he  provided  the 
school,  through  a  series  of  May 
festivities,  with  a  piano,  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  library. 

The  gymnasium  was  a  feature 
of  the  school.  The  principal  was 
the  leader.  In  these  years, 
through  public  examinations  and 
exhibitions,  he  brought  parents 
into  sympathy  with  the  work 
their  children  were  doing.  In 
fine,  these  years  were  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  great  and  lasting 
service  he  was  to  render  to  the 
State  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  which  high 
office  he  was  elected  in  1862  for 
one  year,  and  re-elected  in  1863 
for  four  years. 

In  January,  1863,  Mr.  John  C. 
Pelton  was  appointed  principal. 
In  September,  1864,  Mr.  Ira  G. 
Hoitt  succeeded  Mr.  Pelton  and 
in  June,  1865,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Knowlton  took  charge  of  the 
school.  It  continued  to  be  a 
school  for  boys  and  girls  until  the 
opening  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  in  1865  when  the  boys  of 
the  Rincon  School  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  located  on  the  east  side  of 
5th  St.,  near  Market.  During 
Mr.  Knowlton 's  prineipalship  the 
Rincon  School  was  moved  to  Sil- 
ver St.  and  called  the  Silver  St. 
Primary  School,  afterwards  the 
Longfellow  Primary  School,  and 
a  new  building  of  the  standard- 
ized pattern  of  the  '70s  was  built 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Charlie  Flanagan,  Livermore 
Hospital,  Livermore,  California. 

Ben  Sheridan,  Belmont  Sani- 
tarium, Belmont,  California. 

Harry  Fox,  San  Francisco  Hos- 
pital. 

Richard  Brady,  626  Nineteenth 
Avenue. 

William  Burns,  909  Page  Street. 

A.  Hyman,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital, 
San  Francisco. 

Frank  Crowe,  847  Elizabeth 
Street. 

A  friendly  call  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  these  brothers.  Visit 
them  and  take  with  you  a  little 
kindliness  and  sunshine  to  their 
bedsides. 


HEADQUARTERS— WHITCOMB  HOTEL— HEMLOCK  1620 

Journal  Committee 

ALBERT  P.  WHEELAN,  Chairman 

GEO.  W.  PATERSON  THOS.  TRODDEN 

JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH  JOHN  A.  KELLY 

JOHN  J.  WHELAN,  Businew  Manager 


Vol.  III. 


APRIL,  1928 


NEW  MEMBERS  INITIATED 

The  following  named  sixty-eight 
applicants  for  membership  were 
initiated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Association,  March  29th,  1928. 
Among  them  are  many  notables 
and  most  of  them  are  well-known 
to  the  membership.  A  hearty 
greeting  was  extended  to  them  by 
the  members  and  the  newly-ini- 
tiated members  were  received  into 
the  organization  with  real  old  time 
South  of  Market  enthusiasm  and 
welcome. 

John  Schinele,  Fred  Bene,  Rich- 
ard A.  Head,  Victor  Harrison, 
Jas.  Mnnn,  George  Neale,  George 
M.  Carter,  Stephen  J.  Thomas, 
John  J.  Foley,  V.  Anderson,  Thos. 
KaiTell,  .lames  Fitzpatrick,  Bert 
Minncr,  John  T.  Fitzpatrick,  W. 
S,  Jenkins,  Rudolph  Weckerle, 
Hugh  Hark,  Win.  B.  Williamson, 
('has.  .  (Juohriiig,  John  T.  Long, 
('has.  Osgood,  Milne  Allen,  Alfred 
Berthelseri,  Fred  Franklin,  Edw. 
KitxL'erald,  Geo.  J.  Gallagher, 
Philip  Goldstone,  Jr.,  Philip  Gold- 
sfone,  Sr.,  Henry  Goldstone,  I.  C. 
dross,  J.  A.  Serres,  Frank  V.  Bro- 
inan,  Charles  M.  Dnffiey,  Win.  G. 
Taylor,  Gustave  II.  Johnson,  Mi- 
chael      I'.      Brennan,      Thos.      J. 


O'Rourke,  Michael  J.  McDonald, 
P.  N.  Pidge,  Geo.  Segurson,  J. 
Hurley,  James  Lyons,  Geo.  H.  Can- 
tus,  Geo.  W.  Lenihan,  James  B. 
Dowd,  Elmer  F.  Nagle,  Albert 
Manuel  Morganti,  Jos.  JJougherty, 
Thos.  J.  Sullivan,  R.  T.  Sullivan, 
Wm.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Judge  Troutt, 
John  Cadigan,  L.  F.  Cames,  C.  J. 
Quinn,  Wm.  Casse,  John  P.  Keefe, 
Val  Hamilton,  F.  M.  Good  ban, 
Geo.  R.  Reilly,  J.  W.  McLaughlin, 
J.  A.  Williamson,  Jos.  Maricham, 
Jas.  W.  Reilly,  Oscar  Anderson. 
C.  W.  Feldman,  Wm.  Steinkamp, 
A.  N.  Batchia. 

Resignation 
Robert  McDowell. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


MOTHER  OF  PERCY  J.  GOLD- 
STEIN PASSES  ON 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last 
issue,  the  sad  news  has  come  to  us 
that  the  dear  old  mother  of 
Brother  Percy  J.  Goldstein  has 
passed  away,  at  her  home  in  Oak- 
land. She  was  a  pioneer  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  and  passed  most 
of  her  life  South  of  Market.  She 
received  great  enjoyment  reading 
the  articles  about  the  old  days  in 
the  Journal,  and  eagerly  sought 
each  issue.  She  was  an  aged  lady, 
always  respected  and  highly 
thought  of  by  all  of  the  old  timers. 
The  organization  extends  to  Bro. 
Goldstein  their  deepest  sympathy 
in  the  time  of  his  sorrow. 


PROMINENT  SOUTH  OF 

MARKET  BOY 

INJURED 


EMILE  CLARK  CALDANA, 
March  9th,  1928. 

PHIL  J.  DIEZ,  March  11th, 
1928. 

JOSEPH  J.  WARREN,  March 
11th,  1928. 

The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
extends  its  sympathy  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  these  deceased  brothers, 
in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow. 


Edward  P.  Fitzgerald,  for  many 
years  Superintendent  of  the  Sail- 
ors' Home,  Main  and  Harrison 
Sts.,  and  one  of  the  best  posted 
members  upon  the  early  history 
of  San  Francisco,  especially  the 
South  of  Market  District,  suffered 
severe  injuries  while  boarding  a 
Southern  Pacific  train  at  Mar- 
tinez, California,  March  18,  1928. 
He  broke  one  of  his  hips  in  two 
places  and  suffered  greatly  from 
the  shock  of  the  accident.  lie  is 
confined  to  bed  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  and  is  slowly  recovering. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  have  some 
of  the  old  gang  call  upon  him. 
Any  brother  having  time  to  spare 
should  go  out  to  the  hospital  and 
cheer  him  up. 
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The  Prince  of  Minstrels 

By  Sergt.  Paddy  McGee,  S.  F.  Police  Dept. 


PATRICK    McGEE 

William  J.  Redmond  was  born 
in  Belfast,  Ireland,  about  1848, 
and  if  we  owe  nothing  else  to  the 
Emerald  Isle,  we  are  deeply  in 
her  debt  for  Redmond.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  at  an  early 
age  he  was  billed  as  Master  Wil- 
lie, the  champion  boy  dancer, 
afterward  traveling  with  Buck- 
ley's Serenaders,  returning  to 
Washington  for  an  engagement 
at  Canterbury  Hall  under  Grover 
and  Sinn.  In  1862  he  began  sing- 
ing in  public,  and  in  1868  sang 
his  famous  hit,  "I  Feel  Just  As 
Happj'  As  a  Big  Sunflower"  at 
DeBar's  Opera  House  in  St. 
Louis,  under  management  to  W. 
W.  Newcome.  After  playing  sev- 
eral years  in  New  Orleans  at  the 
Academy,  with  Spaulding  and 
Bidwell,  he  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Tom  Maguire,  playing 
in  the  latter 's  opera  house  and 
at  the  Alhambra. 

Never  before  or  since,  in  any 
city  did  any  vaudeville  specialty 
man  or  minstrel  sing  himself  into 
the  heart  of  the  community  as  he 
did  into  this.  When  Billy  opened 
up  in  his  own  name  and  under 
his  own  management  in  the 
Standard  Theatre,  which  forth- 
with became  his  mistrel  show,  he 
was  patronized  night  after  night, 
and  year  after  year,  by  the  best 
people  in  San  Francisco.  Every- 
one who  wanted  a  hearty  laugh 
always  knew  where  to  get  it. 
During  the  seven  years  from  '78 
to  '85  defying  most  precedents  in 
his  profession,  coined  money  hand 
over  fist  at  the  Standard,  he  him- 
self always  the  first  and  foremost 
attraction.  For  a  year  or  so  his 
singing  of  the  "Big  Sunflower", 
packed  them  in,  and  when  the 
public  was  rather  fed  up  on  that, 
"Mary  Kelly's  Beau",  sung  in 
his  own  inimitable  style,  was 
j;ood  for  another  two  years.  May 
we  digress  here  for  the  nonce  to 
give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due. 
Reference  to  Edward  Harrigan, 
wbo  started  in  San  Francisco  as 
a  ship  caulker,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  prolific 
playwrights  and  song  writers  the 
American    stage   has   known,   be- 


BILLY 
EMERSON 


ing   the   author    of   the   majority 
of  the  minstrel's  hits. 

One  of  The  Minstrel's  greatest 
hits,  a  popular  song  of  the  day 
and  among  the  old  timers,  popu- 
lar even  today,  was  Harrigan 's 
song  "Moriarity".  As  sung  by 
our  hero  it  became  an  epic  and 
though  it  has  been  done  many 
times  and  by  many  good  artists, 
it  was  never  sung  as  when  first 
rendered.  To  see  Bill  make  his 
exit  after  concluding  this  num- 
ber, with  a  glance  over  his  should- 
er at  the  audience,  with  a  wink 
of  his  roguish  eye  and  a  grace 
note  in  his  voice  that  none  could 
imitate  was  a  more  heart-quick- 
ening gesture  than  ever  went 
over  the  footlights  and  credit  is 
not  taken  away  from  good  old 
Dick  Jose,  the  greatest  singer  of 
his  kind;  Al  Jolson,  whom  the 
present  generation  call  great,  and 
the  lamented  T.  B.  Dixon  who 
made  a  classic  of  "Sally  in  Our 
Alley".  Bill  and  Charley  Reed 
later  went  into  the  Standard 
Theatre  and  had  a  long  run  of 
successes,  playing  the  "Lights  of 
Butchertown",  "Under  the  Gas- 
pipe"  and  such  like,  burlesques  of 
the  highbrow  shows  running  at 
the  Baldwin,  to  the  hilarious  ap- 
plause of  the  public  and  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  highbrow  man- 
agers. 


Bill  later  joined  Haverly's 
Mastodon  Minstrels,  80  strong  80, 
count  'em,  and  was  paid  the  enor- 
mous, at  that  time,  salary  of  $600 
a  week.  Just  as  well  have  been 
sixty  for  Bill,  for  the  result  was 
the  same;  entertainment,  down 
and  outs  and  gambling.  He  was 
rated  to  have  cleaned  up  $500,000 
in  two  trips  to  Australia  and  that 
went  the  route.  That  he  was  an 
inveterate  poker  player  can  best 
be  told  by  reciting  a  slight  defec- 
tion of  Bill's  while  playing  with 
Haverly. 

It  was  opening  night,  the  house 
was  jammed,  all  come  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  prince.  The  orchestra 
had  played  its  final  number  and 
the  audience  sat  back  preparing 
for  a  treat.  The  curtain  failed 
to  rise  and  the  audience  becoming 
slightly  impatient,  showed  it  by 
their  clamor.  Meanwhile  behind 
the  scenes  all  was  confusion,  the 
star  could  not  be  found  and  the 
show  finally  went  on  -without 
him.  A  search  of  his  rooms  iJmd 
places  of  call  were  ■  searelraft  titoe 
next  day  and  the  liexbrmidiisMl 
no  Bill  Several  ux>eH»sita>fflr 
while  one  of  his  ,»iftiEiieT.»iiHi*s 
making  a  trip  to  lI<Th»ldbIh»ini»Hwi 
arrival  was  invitedfliHAhoittUCUre. 
s.iImm)  the  inysiwO.  Jflri  tUiiEea&t 
the  prince,  plaoiivss  nttaiili^HHlt 
(Continued   on    Page   20) 
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ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR 


First  Wholesale  Grocery  Rebuilt 


By  MORRIS  MARCUS 

When  ship  masters  were  a  pow- 
er on  the  high  seas  and  in  port, 
two  young  men  of  San  Francisco 
started  a  grocery  on  Pine  street 
in  the  basement  of  the  California 
Market. 


MORRIS    MARCUS 

Sam  Foster  and  Dan  Dole  were 
a  fine  team.  Popular  and  success- 
ful, they  branched  out  at  36  Cali- 
fornia street  in  the  brick  building 
fitted  with  rope  hoist,  skids  and 
other  conveniences  of  those  days. 

Foster  bought  out  Dole  in  a 
few  years  and  continued  to  ex- 
pand his  trade,  supplying  whal- 
ers, grain  ships,  public  institu- 
tions, Alaska,  the  Islands  and  the 
Orient.  The  handsome  building, 
26  and  28  California  street, 
where  once  Thomas'  Planing  Mill 
had  stood,  was  leased  by  him,  and 
the  upper  floors  were  sublet  to 
J.  N.  Knowles,  W.  G.  Hall  and 
others   interested   in    shipping. 

In  Foster's  sample  room,  well 
patronized  by  skippers,  California 
fruits  were  on  tap,  in  season. 
Thirst  could  he  quenched  next 
door.  The  Foster  buggy  was  at 
customers'  disposal.  Charley 
I'ratt    held   the  reins   over  the   big 

Foster  truck  horse,  a  handsome 
roan.  Charley  has  done  well,  and 
,made  his  mark  in  the  community. 
bnfireat  characters  could  he  mei 
'iflht  fhni  neighborhood  of  Market, 
[Rftaiiiiismd  Dninnn  Sts.  :  Captain 
iKtoiitzetl'i'of  the  Harbor  police, 
*tiu\my>hjatiki,  the  shipping  master 
ilwlfouipMluldiwffilthe  whalers,  Com- 
/jnolloredlAlUnf^ithe  stevedore  of 
ttbe-jsil*  hot,  .O-nribaldi,  the  ni^ht 
1  switch  Haiti  yrhqr.Fwas  not  up  in 
C "—     <i!ulI    no    b 


reading  and  writing,  H.  H.  Wat- 
son, marine  surveyor  who  had 
wrecked  his  ship  when  entering 
port,  Captain  Charles  Goodall, 
who  had  made  his  start  selling 
water  to  shipping,  Wright  & 
Bowne,  the  chandlers,  Bowes  & 
Andrews,  John  J.  Haviside,  Hen- 
ry Kissane,  the  drayman,  Ed 
Lovejoy,  the  carver.  Old  Griff 
was  on  deck  every  day,  weighing 
himself  and  keeping  tab  on  his 
whaling  investments.  Capt.  Healy 
made  his  yearly  Arctic  cruise, 
putting  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
malefactors  and  remembering  his 
friends  with  a  souvenir  of  the  far 
North. 

Foster's  Alaska  business  ex- 
panded so  much  that  he  bought 
the  three-masted  schooner  Laura 
Madsen  to  carry  his  own  freight 
along  the  coast.  Eventually  the 
schooner  was  crushed  in  the  ice 
at  Point  Barrow. 

Following  a  surgical  operation, 
the  sudden  death  of  Samuel  Fos- 
ter in  1903  threw  upon  the  juniors 
of  the  business  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  it  forward  success- 
fully. 

The  store  was  running  along  as 
usual    up    to    the    fateful    day    in 


furniture  man.  driving  an  express 
wagon,  Bob  Tyson,  the  notary, 
starting  his  Seaboard  Bank  office 
on  one  of  the  wharves,  were  hail- 
fellow-well-met   with   everybody. 

You  remember  the  prompt  ac- 
tion of  General  Funston  in  throw- 
ing military  protection  over  the 
burned  city,  and  the  good  work 
of  Jim  Rolph  and  his  committee 
in  getting  help  from  other  com- 
munities. We  shall  never  forget 
them. 

What  happened  to  the  "fire- 
proof" safe  of  Foster's?  It  drop- 
ped from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
basement,  burst  both  doors  open, 
and  all  the  records  it  contained 
were  destroyed. 

The  following  permit,  type- 
written on  the  letterhead  of  a 
stockbroker — paper  was  scarce 
then — was  necessary  before  access 
could  be  had  to  the  smoking 
ruins : 

"Headquarters,  3rd  subdistrict, 
Kohl  Building. 
Permit  bearer,  Mr.  Marcus,  to  en- 
ter premises  at  No.  26  California 
St.  to  find  property.  By  order  of 
Major   Stafford. 

C.  C.  Early,  Lieutenant, 
20th  Infantry." 


FIRST   BUILDING   SOl'TH    OF   MARKET— 1906 


1906,  when   everything  went   up 
in   smoke. 

Men  were  dazed  by  the  calam- 
ity, but  within  4S  hours  the  effort 
to  gel  hack  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  took  possession  of  San 
Franciscans.  A  fraternal  feeling 
sprang  up  that  was  one  of  the 
best   features  of  that    trying  time. 

Will   Talbot,   the   lumberman,   in 
blue  flannel  shirt,  Foster  Cole,  the 


It  will  always  he  a  pleasant 
recollection  that  letters  poured  in 
from  all  sources,  offering  assist 
ance,  extending  credit,  and  un- 
dertaking lo  fill  any  orders  that 
San  Francisco  could  not  handle. 
The  Seattle  Hardware  Company 
executed    all    orders    for    Alaskan 

delivery    that    summer,   and   gen- 
erously sent  a  check  representing 

their  cut  ire  profil   on   the  business. 
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Procter  &  Gamble  offered  to  ship 
any  quantity  of  candles,  and 
other  manufacturers  followed 
suit. 

With  vivid  knowledge  of  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  goods  in 
store  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  sup- 
ported by  data  from  firms  with 
whom  we  were  doing  business,  it 
was  possible  to  recover  eventu- 
ally the  greater  part  of  the  insur- 
ance on  the  merchandise  destroy- 
ed. The  Traders  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  was  the  only  one 
that  welched  on  us ;  and  deserved- 
ly it  went  out  of  business.  Con- 
trast with  its  course  the  square 
dealing  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  of 
this  city,  which  devised  an  honor- 
able way  of  meeting  obligations, 
and  today  is  more  prosperous 
than  ever.  Win.  J.  Dutton,  at 
that  time  President  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  Sam  Foster,  is  still  with  us,  as 
many  South  of  Market  boys 
know. 


SAMUEL    FOSTER 


Beale  Street 


Mr.  Foster  had  bought  a  half 
fifty  vara  lot  on  the  west  side  of 
Beale  street,  between  Mission  and 
Howard,  intending  to  hold  it  as 
an  investment.  The  Beale  Street 
Planing  Mill,  adjoining,  was  using 
the  lot  for  storage  purposes,  and 
had  permitted  the  Schrader  Iron 
Works  to  stack  up  a  quantity  of 
steel  beams.  These  beams  were 
an  effective  barrier  to  construc- 
tion work  on  the  lot. 

When  it  was  decided  to  put  up 
a  galvanized  iron  building  for  S. 
Foster  &  Co.  on  the  Beale  St. 
property,  Mr.  Schrader  was  noti- 
fied to  get  his  beams  off  the  prem- 


ises. He  replied  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  that  time  to  get  any 
one  to  remove  them. 

You  can  imagine  it  was  hard 
work  in  those  days  to  get  ma- 
terials together.  Men  carried 
their  office  in  their  hat.  Desk 
space  was  given  us  by  Captain 
Cook  in  one  of  the  very  few  build- 
ings unburned  at  Mission  and 
Steuart  Sts.  How  should  we  get 
men  and  materials  for  the  first 
wholesale  grocery  rebuilt  after  the 
fire? 

There  were  three  men  who  put 
the  program  through :  Harvey 
Klyce,  John  Haviside  and  the 
head  salesman  of  Miller,  Sloss  & 
Scott.  Klyce  drew  the  plans  for 
a  one-story  galvanized  iron  build- 
ing, with  double  driveway  and 
raised  floors,  so  that  trucks  could 
drive  in,  load  or  unload,  and  drive 
out  again.  A  partition  in  the  cen- 
ter provided  two  offices,  one  of 
which  was  for  Thayer,  the  marine 
surveyor,  owner  of  the  French 
ship  salvaged  by  him  in  the  South 
Seas. 

The  lumber  for  building  had  be- 
gun to  arrive,  the  carpenters  were 
due  to  commence  work,  and  those 
steel  beams  were  still  in  the  way. 
Then  Haviside  took  hold.  He 
planted  a  donkey  engine  at  How- 
ard and  Beale  Sts.,  anchored  his 
heavy  pulley  on  the  east  side  of 
Beale,  opposite  the  lot,  hooked  on 
to  the  beams  one  by  one,  and 
yanked  them  off  that  piece  of 
property.  Pretty  soon  Schrader 
caught  the  idea  that  he  would 
save  money  by  making  his  own 
contract  with  Haviside. 

Then  Klyce  got  busy  and  put 
up  a  very  strong  building,  which, 
after  twenty  years,  is  now  in  use 
by  Power  &  Pike. 

It  was  a  strenuous  piece  of 
work,  but  I  still  regard  with 
pleasure  the  building  of  the  first 
wholesale  grocery  store  after  the 
fire  of  1906. 


YOU  MAY  BE   NEXT! 

TOMMY  MURPHY 

Chairman  of  Our  Entertainment 

Committee 


Years  and  years  ago  a  little  kid 
living  down  on  Tar  Flat  built  a  toy 
fire  wagon  made  of  4  old  veloci- 
pede wheels,  a  board,  a  coal  oil 
can  and  a  piece  of  iron  stove  pipe. 
Someone  of  the  neighbors  gave 
him  an  old  door  bell  and  he  hung 
it  between  the  front  wheels.  He 
then  conceived  the  great  idea  of 
building  a  fire  in  the  can.     This 


almost  caused  a  riot.  Well,  any- 
way, Tommy's  amateur  fire  com- 
pany, consisting  of  all  the  kids  for 
blocks  around,  played  firemen 
around  the  neighborhood  for  a 
long  time. 


THOS.  F.  MURPHY 

When  asked:  "What  are  you 
going  to  be  when  you  grow  up  to 
be  a  man,  Tommy?"  he  would 
answer,  "Why  a  fireman,  of 
course".  He  settled  his  career  for 
himself  early  in  life.  He  has 
realized  his  ambition.  He  is  now 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Department  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee  of  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc.  Both  great  honors,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch.     We  think  so,  too. 

In  his  younger  days  he  made 
such  a  smart  appearance  in  his 
uniform  that  Charlie  McCarthy, 
who  was  playing  that  old  time 
fireman's  play,  "One  of  the  Brav- 
est", at  the  old  Bush  St.  Theatre, 
invited  him  to  join  his  company 
and  become  a  Thespian,  but  Tom- 
my had  chosen  his  calling  and 
refused  to  desert  the  real  thing 
for  the  mimic  stage. 

McCarthy,  the  actor,  was  evi- 
dently a  good  judge  of  men,  for 
as  Tommy  has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again,  he  is  just  as  good 
an  impresario  as  he  is  a  fireman. 
He  has  demonstrated  this  by  the 
character  of  the  entertainment 
and  shows  he  has  sponsored  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  members 
of  the  organization.  He  has  re- 
ceived but  little  credit  for  his 
hard  work  so  we  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  results  of  his  hard 
work  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  entertainment  provided  by 
him  for  the  pleasure  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  members  at  the  month- 
ly meetings  have  been  superior  to 
anything  ever  provided  for  any 
other  organization  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  has  introduced  each 
number  provided  with  a  happy 
and  felicitous  little  talk.  He  is 
full  of  that  kindly  humor  and 
keen  appreciation  of  nil  the  kindly 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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JAMES   H.    ROXBURGH 

JUST  A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT 

THAT  CORNED  BEEF  AND 

CABBAGE  DINNER 


By  JAMES  H.  ROXBURGH 


Well,  the  second  "Corned  Beef 
and  Cabbage  Dinner"  "has  come 
and  went",  and  let  me  say  that 
those  who  missed  it,  missed  one 
of  the  greatest  functions  that  the 
.South  of  Market  Boys  have  ever 
given.  I  will  try  to  describe  it 
and  mention  the  names  of  some 
of  the  boys  who  were  there,  and 
let  me  say  there  was  a  bunch 
from  all  sections  South  of  the 
Slot.  It  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  to  have  just  looked  in 
and  see  all  the  old  boys  doing 
justice  to  the  "Irish  National 
Dish". 

The  dinner  started  promptly 
and  was  through  in  time  to  give 
the  speakers  ample  time  for  their 
remarks.  President  Garrity  open- 
ed the  speaking  and  turned  the 
assemblage  over  to  Harry  Dona- 
hue, the  chairman,  who  intro- 
duced Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr., 
who  spoke  on  "Our  City".  He 
was  followed  by  Tom  Hickey  who 
was  orator  of  the  day.  His  sub- 
ject was  "The  Day  We  Cele- 
brate". John  McCormack  made 
a  few  remarks.  John  A.  Kelly, 
chairman  of  the  "22  Years  After 
Ball",  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  14,  spoke  and  re- 
quested the  members  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  make  the  Ball  a 
greater  success  than  last  year. 
Other  speakers  were:  Ray  Benja- 
min, "Our  Nation";  State  Sena 
tor  Dan  C.  Murphy  on  "Our 
State".  Others  at  speakers  table 
were    AI     Katchinski.    Col.    W.    I. 

Tobin,  1'.  11.  McCarthy,  -la a  E. 

Power,  Chief  of  Police  Dan 
O'Brien,  Qua  Oiiva,  Thomas  F. 
Finn,  Ralph  PinCUS,  Jim  Dime 
and    a    few    Others   whose    names    I 


did  not  get.  After  the  speakers, 
Dan  Casey,  the  announcer  from 
KPO,  presented  the  following 
program:  Bill  Rucker,  vocalist; 
Ralph  Lomber,  mimic  whistler; 
Aileeu  Sullivan,  vocalist;  Michael 
P.  Brennan,  Dorothy  Williams, 
our  own  Eddie  Healey,  Walter 
Mclntyre,  and  Scotty  Butter- 
worth.  You  know  them.  Rube 
Wolf  was  the  orchestra  director. 

Now  here  are  some  of  the  boys 
and  the  tables  at  which  they  sat: 

Table  32 — J  u  d  g  e  Sylvanus  J. 
Lazarus,  Patrick  J.  Hogan,  An- 
drew Olson,  Sergt.  of  Police  John 
Fitzhenry,  Dan  Leary,  (Auditor's 
office),   John  O'Brien. 

Table  49— Mike  Moore,  Bennie 
Levy,  Emil  Kraut,  Jas.  H.  Rox- 
burgh. 

U.  S.  Mint  table— C.  S.  Arms, 
Edwin  Murphy,  John  Byrnes,  A. 
W.  Marisch,  Wm.  Toner,  B.  Toner, 
Geo.  Sheridan,  Jack  Welch,  Thos. 
Healy,  John  F.  Kerby,  James 
Gresham,  Edward  Keck,  Bud 
Anderson,  Geo.  Hussey,  Dan 
O'Callaghan  and  Prof.  Chas. 
Campbell,  (minerologist),  and 
Patrick  Keegan,  the  "Irish 
Patriot". 

At  the  "Press"  table  were 
seated  the  following:  Edw.  J. 
Bryant,  Jas.  Briggs,  Michael  J. 
Lawley,  Phillip  Goldstone,  Capt. 
Peter  '  McGee,  Jerry  F.  Collins, 
Thos.  Lawley,  Warren  Shannon 
and  Scotty  Butterworth. 

At  the  table  for  the  St.  Joseph 
Boys  were :  Rev.  P.  E.  Mulligan, 
John  W.  McDonald,  J.  C.  Her- 
rold,  Jas.  Doyle,  Arthur  Joseph, 
Ed  F.  Licelt,  James  Gallaghe-r, 
Thomas  W.  McCarthy,  Rev. 
Father  J.  McCarthy,  E.  L.  Nolan, 
W.  J.  McKenna,  D.  H.  Gallagher 
and  Joe  Murphy. 

At  table  59  were  the  following: 
Henry  Bucking,  E.  B.  Gallagher, 
( >fh'cer  Louis  Myer,  Wm.  Dingley, 
from  5th  and  Folsom,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Connolly,  special  guests 
from  Ukiah,  (Mendocino  county), 
and  Prof.  Geo.  Barron,  curator  at 
Park  Museum. 

Rincon  Hill  table  had  the  fol- 
lowing boys:  Jimmy  Sullivan, 
Rincon  Hill;  Ed  Walsh,  Mission 
ami  4th;  Dan  Sullivan,  Muny 
Car  Darns;  Dr.  S.  E.  Whitcomb, 
dentist  from  3rd  and  Howard; 
Ray  Xannerv,  433-2nd  St.;  J.  A. 
McDonald    of    McDonald's    Mill; 

E.   P.   Peterson.    Hi  Folsom;   Denny 

Moore,  Jim  Aiken  and  Jeff  Floyd, 
685-25tb  Ave. 

At  Huff's  table  sat  the  follow- 
ing:     Dr.   •!.    M    Toner.   Joe    Me- 


Tigue,  Leon  Munier,  Joe  Toner, 
Billy  O'Kane  and  Walter  Huff. 

Here  are  the  boys  from  table 
13:  John  T.  Keegan,  John  A. 
Dunleavy,  Chas.  M.  O'Brieu, 
Chas.  A.  Duffy,  John  M.  Glennan, 
Geo.  J.  Field,  David  J.  Glennan, 
John  McCormick  and  Frank 
Healy. 

At  Capt.  William  T.  Healy 's 
table  were :  James  Smith,  Leo 
Lennon,  Phil  Feely,  James  Mc- 
Clenahan;  Martin  Porter,  Captain 
William  T.  Healy,  George  Healy, 
Emile  Canepa,  Martin  Tierney, 
James  Johnson,  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Guire  and  Maj.  C.  J.  Collins  of 
the  Irish  Volunteers  and  Editor 
of  the  "Mission  Enterprize". 

The  "Eagles"  table  had  quite 
a  bunch  from  the  "Southside" 
and  here  they  are :  Thos.  Gosland, 
St.,  with  his  son,  Thomas,  Jr., 
then  came  the  Dhue  boys  from 
4th  and  Perry,  John,  James  and 
Andy,  John  A.  Foley,  Wm.  R. 
Haggerty,  Joseph  Nolan,  Herman 
Goldman,  George  Warren,  Judge 
John  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Russell 
Wolden,  (the  Assessor),  Hugh 
McGovern,  Andy  Tuck,  Jas. 
Looney,  Harry  Jones,  Andy  John- 
son, Wm.  Miller,  Wm.  Brumfield, 
James  O'Connor,  Wm.  Feist, 
Justin  McDevitt  and  Judge  Frank 
Dunn.  ,  This  was  the  first  time 
that  I  knew  that  Eagles  ate  corn- 
ed beef  but  you  should  have  seen 
this  gang  at  work — they  sure  did 
justice  to  it  and  they  are  looking 
forward  to  the  next  time. 

Table  No.  7  had  Gus  Magnnson, 
from  6th  and  Howard;  W.  J.  Mc- 
Mahon,  from  Perry  St. ;  Corp. 
Chas.  Brown,  from  5th  and  Na- 
toma  ;  Jack  Foran,  Harrison  Ave. : 
W.  J.  Holmes,  1st  and  Howard. 
Tommy  Hawkins  was  there  and  so 
was  Jim  Carr  with  his  father's 
hat  that  the  old  man  wore  when 
he  used  to  park  his  barouche  in 
front  of  the  mint  when  business 
was  dull  down  at  the  Palace  Ho- 
tel. 

Here  are  a  few  others  that  I 
found  during  the  entertainment  ; 
Albert  Jonas,  A.  F.  Wet  tig,  Eu- 
gene Spear,  Ben  Selig  and  Bro. 
Goldman  from  District  Attorney 
Brady's  office. 

Well,  boys,  I  sure  was  glad  to 
be  there  and  so  was  everyone 
whose  name  T  have  mentioned 
and  let  me  say  that  there  was 
some  crowd  there  and  just  as 
Chairman  Harry  Donahue  says, 
we  will  have  to  secure  the  Civic 
Auditorium  for  the  next  Corned 
.    (Continued  on   Page   18) 
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Pres*  Geo.  Washington's  Inaugural  Address 
to  Both  Houses  of  Congress 


GEORGE     WASHINGTON 

First    President    of    the 

United    States 

New  York  City,  April  30,  1789 

Fellow-Citizens    of    the    Senate 
and    House     of    Representatives : 
Among  the  vicissitudes  incident 
to  life,  no  event  could  have  filled 
me    with    greater    anxieties    than 
that     of     which     the     notifica- 
tion   was    transmitted    hy    your 
order,   and  received  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  present  month. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned 
by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can 
never  hear  without  veneration  and 
love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had 
chosen  with  the  fondest  predilec- 
tion, and,  in  my  flattering  hopes, 
with  an  immutable  decision,  as  the 
asylum  of  my  declining  years;  a 
retreat  which  was  rendered  every 
day   more   necessary    as    well    as 
more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition 
of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of  fre- 
quent interruptions  in  my  health 
to  the   gradual  waste  committed 
on    it    by    time.      On    the    other 
hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  the  trust,  to  which  the  voice  of 
my  country  called  me,  being  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  in  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a 
distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  quali- 
fications, could  not  but  overwhelm 
with  despondence,   one,   who,   in- 
heriting inferior  endowments  from 
nature,  and  unpractised  in  the  du- 
ties of  civil  administration,  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies.     In  this  conflict 
of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that 
it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to 
collect  my  duty  from  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  every  circumstance  by 
which  it  might  be  affected.    All  I 


dare  hope  is,  if  in  executing  this 
task,  I  have  been  too  much  swayed 
by  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
former  instances,  or  by  an  affec- 
tionate sensibility  to  this  trans- 
cendent proof  of  the  confidence 
of  my  fellow-citizens;  and  have 
hence  too  little  consulted  my  inca- 
pacity as  well  as  disinclination  for 
the  weighty  and  untried  cares 
before  me;  my  error  will  be  pal- 
liated by  the  motives  which  misled 
me,  and  its  consequences  be 
judged  by  my  country  with  some 
share  of  the  partiality  in  which 
they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  un- 
der which  I  have,  in  obedience  to 
the  public  summons,  repaired  to 
the  present  station,  it  would  be  pe- 
culiarly improper  to  omit,  in  this 
first  official  act,  my  fervent  sup- 
plications to  the  Almighty  Being, 
who  rules  the  universe,  who  pre- 
sides in   the   councils  of  nations, 
and  whose  providential  aids  can 
supply  every  human  defect,  that 
his  benediction  may  consecrate  to 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  gov- 
ernment instituted  by  themselves 
for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
may  enable  every  instrument  em- 
ployed in  its  administration  to  ex- 
ecute with  the  success  the  func- 
tions allotted  to  his  charge.     In 
tendering  this  homage  to  the  great 
Author  of  every  public  and  pri- 
vate good,  I  assure  myself  that  it 
expresses  your  sentiments  not  less 
than   my   own;   nor   those   of  my 
fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than 
either.    No  people  can  be  found  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisi- 
ble hand,  which  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.    Every  step 
by  which  they  have  advanced  to 
the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  some  token  of  provi- 
dential agency.     And,  in  the  im- 
portant   revolution    just    accom- 
plished- in    the   systems    of   their 
united    government,   the    tranquil 
deliberations  and   voluntary  con- 
sent of  so  many  distinct  commun- 


ities, from  which  the  event  has  re- 
sulted, cannot  be  compared  with 
the  means  by  which  most  govern- 
ments have  been  established,  with- 
out some  return  of  pious  gratitude 
along  with  an  humble  anticipation 
of  the  future  blessings  which  the 
past  seems  to  presage.  These  re- 
flections, arising  out  of  the  present 
crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too 
strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  sup- 
pressed. You  will  join  with  me,  I 
trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are 
none,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free 
government  can  more  auspiciously 
commence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the 
executive  department,  it  is  made 
the    duty    of   the    President    "to 
recommend  to  your  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary   and   expedient".     The 
circumstances,  under  which  I  now 
meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  en- 
tering   into    the    subject    farther 
than  to  refer  you  to  the  great  con- 
stitution charter  under  which  we 
are  assembled;  and  which,  defin- 
ing your  powers,   designates  the 
objects  to  which  your  attention  is 
to  be  given.    It  will  be  more  con- 
sistent with  those  circumstances, 
and  far  more  congenial  with  the 
feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  sub- 
stitute, in  place  of  a  recommenda- 
tion  of   particular  measures,   the 
tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism, 
which  adorn  the  characters  select- 
ed to  devise  and  adopt  them.    In 
these  honorable  qualifications  I  be- 
hold the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on 
one  side,  no  local  prejudices  or  at- 
tachments,  to   separate   views    or 
party  animosities,   will   misdirect 
the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye, 
which   ought  to  watch   over   this 
great  assemblage  of  communities 
and    interests    and    the    advance- 
ment  of  their  happiness;   so    bis 
divine    blessing    may    be    equally 
conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate   consultations,   and 
the  wise  measures,  on  which  the 
success  of  this  government  must 
depend. 
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ELECTION 

Nominees  for  Office 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS,  1928-1929 

Balloting  From  12  o'clock  M.  to  9  o'clock  P.  M. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  26TH,  1928 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  AUDITORIUM 
150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


FOR  PRESIDENT 


Vote  for  One 


J  Thomas  P.  Garrity 


[  ]  Albert  S.  Samuels 


FOR  1ST  VICE-PRESIDENT 


Vote  for  One 


2  Thomas  A.  Maloney 

FOR  2ND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Vote  for  One 


1  James  F.  Smith 


FOR  3RD  VICE-PRESIDENT 


Vote  for  One 


J  Al.  Katchinski 


~]  Leon  Munier 


FOR  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY 


Vote  for  One 


]  Peter  R.  Maloney 


FOR  REC.  &  CORR.  SECRETARY 


Vote  for  One 


I-!  W.  A.  Granfield 


FOR  TREASURER 


Vote  for  One 


~)  John  F.  Quinn 


FOR  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Vote  for  Ten 

Q  Dr.  W.  A.  Blanck 

□  Charles  Collins 

□  Dan.  Curran 

G  Michael  Doyle 

n  Hugo  Ernst 

□  Thomas  W.  Hickey 

□  John  A.  Kelly 

□  Charles  H.  Kendrick 

□  Edward  Kenney 

□  John  J.  McManus 

D  Frank  J.  McStocker 

L~]  Joseph  Moreno 

PI  Thomas  J.  Murphy 

D  John  A.  O'Connell 

171  Ralph  Pincus 

I- 1  Andy  Porter 

□  James  Quigley 

I-!  Sam  Stern 

("I  Martin  Tierney 

I-!  George  Watson 

n  John  J.  Whel"n 

FOR  TRUSTEES 

Vote  for  Three 

I-]  Dan  Leary 

D  Walter  Birdsall 

["I  John  J.  McManus 

FOR  SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 

Vote  for  One 

I-!  Percy  Goldstein 
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WETTIG 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

in  Vassar  Place.  In  1873  Profes- 
sor Knowlton  had  as  his  assist- 
ants the  following  well-known 
pioneer  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco :  Miss  II.  Thompson,  Miss 
A.  M.  Dore,  Miss  M.  E.  Stowell, 
Miss  S.  A.  Deacon,  Miss  K.  M. 
Fuller,  Miss  N.  M.  Kelsey,  Miss 
A.  C.  Kobertson,  Miss  C.  P.  Buck- 
nam,  Miss  S.  Avery,  Miss  E.  W. 
Healey,  Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John  and 
Mr.  Jules  Simon,  teacher  of 
French. 

The  school  was  supplied  by  the 
girls  from  the  Silver  St.  Primary, 
afterwards  the  Longfellow  Prim- 
ary; the  Tehama  St.  Primary, 
afterwards  the  Jefferson  Prim- 
ary ;  the  4th  St.  Primary,  after- 
wards the  Whittier  Primary;  the 
Lincoln  Primary  and  the  Market 
St.  Primary  Schools — just  as  the 
Lincoln  Grammar  School  for  boys 
was  supplied  by  the  boys  from  the 
aforementioned  primary  schools. 
The  Rincon  School  became  the 
classiest  school  for  girls  in  our 
city  and  vied  in  popularity  with 
the  Denman  School  for  girls  in 
the  northern  section  of  our  city. 
Many  of  our  best  known  women 
attended  the  Rincon  Grammar 
School. 

In  October,  1874,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Cleveland  became  prin- 
cipal, Professor  Knowlton  having 
been  transferred  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion. Miss  Cleveland  was  prin- 
cipal until  1899  when  she  retired. 
The  old  Silver  St.  Primary  School, 
afterwards  the  Longfellow  Prim- 
ary, had  been  torn  down  and  Miss 
Jennie  Smith,  principal  of  that 
school,  was  transferred  to  the 
Rincon  School  which  thus  became 
a  mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
After  her  death,  Mme.  Celina  R. 
Pechin  was  appointed  principal 
in  1901  and  served  until  the  great 
fire  of  1906  destroyed  the  build- 
ing. The  school  under  Mme.  Pe- 
chin became  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  our  city  and  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  President  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  well 
known  educators  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  school  was 
very  cosmopolitan  in  its' charac- 
ter and  children  of  all  nationally 
ties  attended.  The  staff  of  teach- 
ers at  the  time  of  the  fire  com- 
prised Miss  M.  L.  Donnelly,  Miss 
J.  A.  Doran.  Miss  T.  Glennon,  Miss 
M.  E.  Crowley,  Miss  M.  Sleeper, 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Phelps.  Miss  M.  Ma- 
guire.  Miss  Mary  Casey,  Miss  A. 
M.  Huntley,   .Miss  A.  B.  MeBoyle, 


Miss  A.  M.  Wolfe  and  Miss  Anna 
Wettig. 

There  is  now  a  temporary 
shack  school  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Rincon  School  but  no  per- 
manent building  has  been  built. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
and  fire  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Har- 
ris Ilobron  of  1  Perry  St.,  whose 
home  abutted  on  the  school  prem- 
ises, noticed  the  school  flag 
draped  across  one  of  the  win- 
dows. It  seemed  to  beckon  to 
him  to  take  it  and  not  let  it  be 
sacrificed  to  the  greedy  flames, 
lie  managed  to  open  one  of  the 
windows  and  took  the  flag  with 
him  on  his  flight  to  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Mr.  Hobron  has  since  died 
but  the  flag,  I  am  told,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  sisters, 
Misses  Belle  and  Lucy  Ilobron  of 
this  city,  who  were  both  gradu- 
ates of  the  Rincon  School  and  is 
one  of  their  priceless  treasures. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Cleveland, 
principal  of  the  Rincon  School 
from  1874  to  1899  and  whose 
teachings  did  so  much  to  develop 
the  strong  characters  and  fine 
poise  in  the  pupils  who  received 
their  education  in  the  famous 
school,  died  April  14,  1906,  and 
was  buried  from  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  this  city  on 
Monday,  April  16,  two  days  be- 
fore the  great  fire.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  school  which  she 
loved  so  much  and  in  which  she 
labored  so  many  years  should  be 
destroyed  so  soon  after  her  de- 
mise. 


hearts    of   the    South    of   Market 
Boys,  Inc. 

YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT! 

—A.  P.  W. 


A  VISIT  TO  LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
IN  1870 


ROXBURGH 

(Continued   from  Page   14) 

Beef  Dinner.  To  those  who  miss- 
ed the  dinner,  let  me  say,  don't 
let  it  occur  again.  Now  that  the 
dinner  is  over  let  us  all  get  to- 
gether and  make  the  "22  Years 
After  Ball"  one  of  the  biggest  af- 
fairs that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  Civic  Auditorium  and  we  can 
do  it  if  you  will  see  that  your 
friends,  and  their  friends,  young 
and  old,  get  tickets  for  the  dance. 
So  get  busy  from  now  until  the 
night  of  the  ball.  "SO  LET'S 
GO!" 


MURPHY 

(Continued   from   Page  13) 

things  that   please  the  boys. 

He  is  well  known  to  the  citizens 
of  Sail  Francisco  and  liked  by 
all.  both  young  and  old.  He  has 
a  big  plane  in  the  hearts  of  the 
members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fire  Department  but  no  one  can 
exactly    take    his    place    in    the 


Contributed  by  T.  E.  Pawlicki 


Education  is  made  much  of  here. 
Some  of  the  schools  are  very  fine. 
I  went  over  the  Lincoln  "gram- 
mar", or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
"national"  school,  though  the 
scholars  remain  longer  than  they 
do  with  us.  It  had  more  than 
1,000  boys  in  attendance,  and  is 
divided  into  ten  grades  or  stand- 
ards, the  lowest  being  the  tenth. 
All  but  two  are  taught  by  mis- 
tresses. It  is  curious  to  see  strap- 
ping young  fellows  of  sixteen, 
with  an  incipient  moustache,  quiet- 
ly obedient  to  a  woman.  The  dis- 
cipline is  excellent.  I  never  saw 
a  school  in  better  order.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  tenth  grade,  where  the 
children  were  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  was  very  good.  The  at- 
tainment of  the  scholars,  so  far  as 
I  could  examine  them  in  two  vis- 
its, were  about  equal  to  those  of 
a  very  good  national  school  in 
England.  I  asked  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses what  work  most  of  the 
children  in  her  "grade"  were  in- 
tended for.  ' '  Work ! "  she  replied, 
"we  don't  work  here,  we  use  our 
brains."  The  spelling  was  rather 
weak,  the  geography  was  very 
fair,  the  arithmetic  good  and 
quickly  done.  More  subjects,  or 
at  least,  subjects  with  more  names, 
were  taught  than  with  us.  The 
first  grade  was  having  a  lesson  in 
"philosophy"  while  I  was  pres- 
ent. One  boy  was  called  upon  to 
explain  the  construction  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  Many  common 
things  were  taught;  but  when  I 
asked  one  of  the  elder  scholars,  a 
polite  young  man  with  a  ring  on 
his  finger,  whether  they  learnt 
"Euclid",  he  did  not  know  what  I 
meant.  On  my  explaining  the 
question,  he  said  that  geometry 
was  taught  in  the  High  School. 
The  boys  were  all  bright,  neat  and 
remarkably  quiet.  The  frames  of 
their  slates  were  mostly  covered 
with  baize,  lest  they  should  rattle 
against  the  desks.  I  was  kindly 
welcomed  in  the  room  of  every 
grade,  and  the  superintendent, 
who  explained  the  processes  of  the 
school  to  me,  was  most  courteous. 
He  said  that  in  several  respects  he 
preferred  the  English  system. — 
From  "To  San  Francisco  and 
Back",  by  a  London  Parson. 
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A  New  York  Booster 

BELASCO  THEATRE 

Forty-fourth  St.,  near  Broadway 

New  York  City 

Under  the  Sole  Management  of 

David  Belasco 

March  24th,  1928. 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
240  Whitcomb  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Att. :  Mr.  Frank  B.  McStocker 
Chairman  Ticket  Com. 
Dear  Sirs : — 

Mr.  Belasco  is  in  receipt  of 
j'ours  of  the  12th  inst.  Enclosed 
herewith  you  will  find  Mr.  Belas- 
co's  check  for  twenty-five  ($25.00) 
Dollars  with  his  best  wishes  for  a 
great,  big  success. 

Very  truly  yours, 
HERMAN  R,  BOOKBINDER, 
Mgr.  Financial  Dept. 
P.  S. — Tickets  enclosed. 

An  Echo  from  the  Past 
B.  P.  0.  ELKS 

—  3  — 
San  Francisco 

March  26,  1928. 
F.  C.  McStocker, 
Chairman,  S.  0.  M.  Com. 
Dear  Sir: 

Herewith  find  check,  $5.00,  in 
payment  5  tickets — for  22  Years 
After  Ball.  With  best  wishes  and 
kindest  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

HERMAN  KOHN. 
Editor's  Note  : — As  many  of  our 
new  members  may  not  recall  the 
identity  of  Mr.  Kohn,  I  desire  to 
say  thai  he  was  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  S.  O.  M.  in  the  early  fifties, 
and  For  many  years  Secretary  of 
San  Francisco  Lodge  of  Elks  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  Mexican 

War  Veterans.     Al.  Wheelan, 

»        #        # 

A  Response  from  the  Southland 
Los  Angeles,  Mar.  25,  1928, 

Frank    15.  McStocker, 

Chairman,  Ticket  Committee. 
I >ear  Sir  and  Brother: 

0!   Hell!    that's    tOO    formal    for 

the  real  South  of  .Markets.  I  >ear 
Frank :  Here's  the  5  Bucks;  the 
picture  of  my  old  Lincoln  Gram 
mar  School,   where    I    graduated, 

was    and    is    worth    all    of    that    to 

me.    I  wish  I  could  gel  back  into 

the  game.     Getting  to  he  too  darn 


along  the  line  now.     Tried  it  out 

up  in   the  "old  Burg"  last   New 

Years.     Knocked  out — homesick; 

in  bed  and  I  did  want  to  see  some 

of  the  old  gang.     Christmas  Tree 

on  top  of  Twin  Peaks  finest  in  all 

the   country   even   if   it   did   rain. 

How  can  any  of  the  members  fail 

to  back  up  such  spirit.     My  sister 

will  use  the  tickets  up  in  "Dear 

Old  San  Francisco."    Boosting  by 

GUS  MELSING, 

316  No.  Rossmore  Ave., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Formerly  of  Melsing's  Bakery, 

Minna  and  Third  Streets. 

#  #         # 

Fashion  Park  Joins  the  Boosters 
BERGERS 

852  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 
South  of  Market  Boys, 
Room  240  Whitcomb  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Att. :  Mr.  Frank  B.  McStocker 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  in 
amount  of  $5.00  in  payment  of 
tickets  enclosed  in  yours  of  March 
12th. 

By  the  way,  Frank,  what  were 
you  doing  the  other  day  at  Fore- 
man &  Clarks? 

Trusting  your  affair  will  he  a 
big  success,  and  with  best  wishes, 
I  am, 

Fraternally, 

MIKE  BERGER. 

April  2,  1928. 

#  #         # 

He  Came  Half  an  Hour  Too  Late — 
The  Corned  Beef  and  Cab- 
bage Was  All  Gone 
JOSEPH  BYRNE 
Importer  and    Dealer   in   Fine 
Foreign  and  Domestic   Woolens 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mar.  26th.  1928. 
South  of  Market   Hoys,  Inc., 
K.  of  C  Building, 
150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Thomas  I*.  Garrity,  President. 
John  J.  Whelan.  Gen.  Secretary. 
Dear  Brothers: 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  last,  after 
Mass  about   12:30  P.  M.,  I  went   to 

your  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
lunch,  being  a  natural  horn  "  Pad- 
dy" who  lived  South  of  the  Slot 
for   Dearly   fifty  years,   but   1    was 


sadly  disappointed  on  being  re- 
fused admittance.  Slim  preten- 
sion. I  spoke  to  you  both  person- 
ally, but  the  buck  was  passed  in 
approved  fashion  —  wonder  how 
many  were  in  there  on  seats  who 
were  not  from  south  of  Market,  or 
Irish  at  all.  New  kind  of  frater- 
nalism.    Eh? 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSEPH  BYRNE. 


white  hat  Mccartys  son 
heard  from 


Joe  McCarty 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

April  7th,  1928. 
Mr.  John  A.  Kelly, 
Care  South  of  Market  St.  Boys, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir : — 

As  I  was  born  on  Folsom  street 
and  lived  a  great  many  years  on 
Hawthorne  street  near  Harrison, 
may  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
your  club  on  the  coming  entertain- 
ment. 

While   there  may  be  a  few  in 
your   club  that  would  remember 
me,   on   account  of  living   in   the 
vicinity    of    New    York    (a    large 
number  of  San  Franciscans  having 
come  to  New  York  since  1906)  yet 
it    is    doubtful    if    a    majority    of 
your    members    didn't    know    my 
Dad.  the  late  White  Hat  Dan  Mc- 
Carty.    So  no  more.    Best  wishes. 
JOE  McCARTY. 
12  East  Van  Dam  St. 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MY  SEVENTY  YEARS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 


It  is  announced  that  a  second 
edition  of  "My  Seventy  Years  in 
California",  by  J.  II.  Graves,  has 
been  published.  Our  readers  will 
recall  the  great  interest  manifest- 
ed in  the  story  by  Mr.  Graves: 
"Sweeney — The  Camel  and  The 
Buffalo",  which  appeared  in  our 
February  number.  This  is  incor- 
porated in  his  hook.  Nothing  that 
has  been  published  of  recent  years 
about  California,  gives  so  reada- 
ble, personal,  clean  and  intimate 

account  of  early  days  in  California 
as  does  Mr.  Craves'  book.  It  is 
not  only  worth  reading-hut  should 
he  possessed  by  every  realcalifor- 
nian.     It   is  amusing,  grave,  gay, 

and  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
past.  It  is  published  by  the  Times- 
Mirror  Publishing  Company.  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  anv  bookstore.    Price 

$5.00. 

A.  I'.  W. 
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PERSONALS 

Bro.  John  F.  Cunningham,  for 
many  years  an  employee  ot  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Company,  was 
highly  honored  recently  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  company,  "Progress".  John  and 
his  father  before  him  were  among 
the  very  early  employees  of  the  com- 
pany in  San  Francisco.  John's 
father,  an  old  time  South  of  Market 
resident,  was  first  employed  by  the 
Donahues  when  they  controlled  the 
company  and  before  it  became  the 
immense  institution  it  now  is.  John 
has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany since  his  early  youth,  and  has 
risen  rapidly  from  the  ranks  and 
now  occupies  a  position  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  trust.  Good  luck, 
John! 

Through  an  inadvertance  we  fail- 
ed to  note  that  the  cut  of  Robert 
Emmet,  which  adorned  our  March  is- 
s.ue,  was  made  from  a  picture  loaned 
the  Journal  by  Will  King,  the  old 
time  South  of  Market  bookman 
whose  place  of  business  is  now  on 
Market  St.,  opposite  our  headquar- 
ters, the  Whitcomb  Hotel.  That  we 
appreciated  his  kindness  goes  with- 
out saying. 

*  *  * 

Our  genial  Financial  Secretary, 
Peter  Maloney,  was  recently  elected 
unanimously  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Pension  Fund  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department. 

We  expect  to  have  an  unusual  and 
splendid  issue  of  the  Journal  for 
May,  1928.     WATCH  FOR  IT! 

Luke  Fay,  who  has  been  ill,  has 
fully  recovered  and  is  able  to  be 
about  town  and  cut  up  old  touches 
with  his  numerous  friends.  Watch 
for  a  fine  article  from  his  mine  of 
reminiscences. 

John  A.  O'Connell  is  fully  recover- 
ed. He  is  working  hard  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Annual  Ball — 2  2  Years 
After. 

Hon.  Harold  Louderback,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  of  Market  Boys, 
Inc.,  and  a  Superior  Judge  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  Coolidge  as 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California. 
*  *  * 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  14  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,     is     anxious     to     locate 


Stephen  J.  Wheeler,  or  Mary  A. 
Wheeler,  his  wife  or  widow.  They 
formerly  lived — about  1876 — at  67 
Tehama  St.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  sea 
captain  engaged  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade  between  Chili  and  Peru, 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  China.  If 
he  were  now  living  he  would  be  97 
years  old.  His  wife,  if  living,  would 
be  entitled  to  a  small  amount  of 
money  on  an  insurance  policy.  DOES 
ANY  MEMBER  REMEMBER  HIM? 
*  *  * 

Bro.  John  A.  Greenlaw,  now  a 
resident  of  Parkfield,  Calif.,  writes 
us  he  listened  in  on  the  radio  and 
enjoyed  the  wonderful  program 
broadcast  over  KGO.  He  formerly 
lived,  in  1882,  at  343  Bryant  St.  He 
says:  "Some  day  I'll  come  back  with 
bag  and  baggage  and  eat  with  you 
all,  the  Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage." 

Annual  Carnation  Day,  sponsored 
by  our  local  branch  of  American  War 
.Mothers  of  which  Mrs.  Bessie  D. 
Cooley,  745  Pine  St.,  is  the  Presi- 
dent, will  be  observed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  throughout  the  country  on 
Saturday,  May  12,  1928.  This  an- 
nual event  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  destitute  and  sick  ex- 
members  of  the  army  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  war 
veterans.      DO   YOUR   BIT!      BUY  A 

carnation:   buy  another 
carnation! 

California  Council,  No.  880, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  will  stage  a 
monster  "Pageant  of  Progress",  at 
the  Civic  Auditorium,  nightly,  April 
24  to  April  28,  1928,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Building  Fund  and  other 
charitable   purposes. 

Frank  H.  De  Guerre,  an  old  time 
South  of  Market  Boy,  and  a  member 
of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  Boys' 
Association,  whose  poem  appeared  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Journal, 
has  written  us  to  say  that  he  is  well 
and  prospering.  He  will — he  prom- 
ises us — show  up  soon  at  one  of  our 
meetings. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  (Jack)  Foley,  formerly 
from  2nd  and  Tehama  Sts.,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  organization,  now  occu- 
pies a  responsible  place  in  the  forces 
nl    the  Bank  of  Italy. 

*  *  * 

Judge  S.  J.  Lazarus  was  a  guest  at 
the  "Annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Din- 
ner" and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
committee  in  charge,  when  he  said, 
"I  have  never  attended  a  more  hon- 
est, homely  and  sentimental  dinner 
as  this". 


Hon.  James  M.  Troutt,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  was  added  to  the 
roster  of  our  membership,  March 
29th.  The  Judge  is  the  veteran  mem- 
ber of  our  Superior  Court  judiciary, 
having  served  on  our  local  bench 
with  distinction  and  honor  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  is  a  real  old 
timer,  having  carried  the  Alta-Cali- 
fornia,  with  his  late  and  respected 
father,  as  a  boy,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco was  a  village,  and  South  of 
Market  but  a  handful  of  scattered 
factories  and  dwellings.  He  is  a  real 
San  Franciscan,  and  the  Association 
is  highly  honored  in  having  him  add- 
ed to  our  membership. 

*  *  * 

Through  the  efforts  of  Al.  Katchin- 
eki  an  exhibit  of  old-time  South  of 
Market  photographs  and  views  were 
exhibited  in  the  main  show  windows 
of  The  Emporium  during  the  week 
ending  April  14.  This  was  done  to 
advertise  the  Annual  Ball — 22  Years 
After.  It  was  a  fine  progressive  idea 
and  won  many  favorable  comments 
from  not  only  the  membership  but 
the  public-at-large,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  pub- 
licity stunts  this  year.  There  was  a 
group  of  the  Rolph  family,  showing 
our  Mayor  as  a  small  boy.  Former 
United  States  Senator  Phelan  con- 
tributed a  photograph  of  himself  as  a 
small  boy.  Many  old  school  day  pic- 
tures were  in  evidence  as  well  as 
many  other  interesting  items  of  for- 
mer times.  During  the  week  several 
young  and  attractive  ladies  paraded 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  dress- 
ed in  the  costumes  of  the  '80s  and 
dashing  '90s.  They  had  large  sashes, 
in  color,  draped  about  their  dresses 
with  the  words,  "South  of  Market 
Annual  Ball — 22  Years  After".  Bro. 
Katchinski  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  his  originality  in  advertis- 
ing the  ball  and  carried  out  his  work 
as  Chairman  of  Publicity  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

*         *         * 

During  the  time  the  Annual  Ball 
Committee  have  been  working  up  the 
details  of  the  Annual  Ball,  they  have 
been  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Madeleine 
Granfield,  who  performed  the  secre- 
tarial work  for  the  Committee.  She 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  Ball  by  her  excellent  work.  Her 
graciousness  and  kindliness  toward 
all  who  called  at  the  headquarters  was 
remarked  more  than  once  by  the  many 
persons  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
b.ie  soon  leaves  on  a  long  vacation  in 
Europe,  with  her  people,  and  she 
leaves  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  the 
South  of  Market  Boys. 

Ron  voyage,  Madeleine! 
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THOSE  OLD  TIME  SOUTH  OF 
MARKET  DAYS  OF  MINE 


South  of  the  Slot  is  gone, 
Long  may  its  song  carry  on. 

— A  Song — 

Dedicated  to  the  South  of  Market 

Boys  and  Girls 

By  JACK  M.  LIPTON 

(Copyright,   1928) 

We   know    now,    you    know    how, 

San  Francisco. 
Over     mountains     of     ashes     you 

climbed — you  came  back, 
That's  a  fact,  San  Francisco. 
But  you  left   something   precious 

behind — 
Where    is   that   wonderful   spot — 
Dear  old  South  of  the  Slot- 
No  trace  of  the  old  place  I  find. 

CHORUS 

Oh!  won't  you  bring  back  those 

old  time — 
South  of  Market  days  of  mine? 
Bring   back   the   same   old   scenes 

again, 
Just  let  me   stroll   down   mem'ry 

lane, 
I'd  give  the  world  for  one  more 

time — 
With  my  pals  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
It    was    always    fair   weather — 
When  we  fellows  got  together. 
Oh!  won't  you  bring  back 
— Those  old  time — South  of 

Market   Days    of   Mine. 
Where's  the  scenes  of  my   'teens. 
Where's  my  alley. 
Where's  the  barn  where  we  kids 

used  to  hide. 
Where's  the  queen  of  my  dreams. 
Where's  my  Sally. 
While's  the  ball  we  first  learned 

to  glide. 
I'm   always  singing  the  songs 
Of  those  dear  old  by-gones, 
For   there   is   where   my   heart 

belongs. 


JUDGE  PARKER'S  FATHER-IN- 
LAW  PASSES 


Charles  M.  Stewart,  a  pioneer  of 

California  and  Nevada,  and  for 
many  years  identified  with  large 
mining  interests,  passed  away 
peaceably  a1  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years,  on  Ulster  Sunday,  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  had  long  retired  from 
business,  but  was  one  of  the  best 

known    and    beloved     pioneers    of 

Southern   Nevada  and  Southeast 

ern   (  lalifomia.      His  remains  were 

shipped  to  Bridgeport,  Mono 
County,  for  interment.  Judge 
Parker  and  his  wife  accompanied 
the  body  to  the  deceased's  former 

hi.ine.     '  A.    P.    W. 


PHILIP  J.  DIEZ 
Chief  of  Uniformed  Rank 

PHILIP  J.  DIEZ  PASSES 


By  DAVE  HARRISON 

Secretary,  Veteran  Firemen's 
Association 


Born  November  18,  1864,  a  glass 
blower  by  trade,  entered  the  San 
Francisco  Fire  Department  as  a 
member  of  Engine  Co.  No.  6  in 
the  year  1890;  transferred  to  En- 
gine Ob.  No.  29  as  assistant  fore- 
man, later  transferred  to  Engine 
Co.  No.  :i0  when  that  company 
was  organized  on  5th  Ave.,  the 
site  of  the  old  Bay  District  track. 

Joined  the  Veteran  Firemen's 
Association  of  San  Francisco.  Inc., 
.March  li,  1900;  elected  to  the 
office  of  financial  secretary  in  the 
year  1911;  2nd  vice-president. 
1916;  1st  vice-president,  191S; 
president  for  two  terms,  1919. 

Organized  the  Uniform  Rank, 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Association, 
and  was  elected  their  captain,  an 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Many    trips    to    the    different 

parts  of  the  State  were  held  un- 
der   his    super\  lsimi    win  l  c    en.p A 

able  times  were  had. 

He  was  prominent  on  all  ''him 
mittees  and  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  all  the  activities  held  by 
the  Association. 

I le  had  <me  great  fad  of  collect- 
ing all  the  did  pictures  of  groups 
of  firemen,  all  of  which  he  suit 

ably  framed.  ;md  it  is  greatly 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Asso- 
ciation has  the  collection  that   it 

has.       Many    hours    were    used    in 

i  ompiling  this  wonderful  collec- 
tion. 

lie  will  be  sadly  missed  by  the 
members  of  the  Association. 


McGEE 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

American  game  of  draw  with 
King  Kalakau. 

Bill  died  February  23,  1902,  in 
dire  circumstances  in  Boston  and 
irii  learning  of  his  death,  George 
Primrose,  great  minstrel  and 
former  associate  of  the  prince, 
said:  "He  was  a  prince  of  good 
fellows  and  the  most  artistic  min- 
strel the  country  has  ever  known. 
He  had  the  greatest  voice  of  any 
man  that  ever  stepped  before  the 
footlights  in  a  minstrel  show." 

Although  not  an  Elk,  he  was 
buried  by  the  Elk's  lodge  of  this 
city  March  7,  191)2,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Oh,  yes;  we  almost  forgot  to 
mention  the  stage  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Minstrels.  We  knew 
him  and  loved  him  as  Billy  Emer- 
son. 


TWIN  PEAKS  OFFERS  SITE 

FOR  NOTABLE  CIVIC 

MEMORIAL 


San  Francisco  was  awakened  last 
Christmas  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
accessible  elevation  on  Twin  Peaks  is 
an  ideal  spot  for  civic  purposes  of  a 
particular  kind. 

This  spot  was  selected  by  "The  Ex- 
aminer" and  the  "South  of  Market 
Boys"  for  the  huge  Christmas  tree. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons visited  that  tree,  and  when  il- 
luminated at  night  it  was  visible  from 
every  part  of  the  city. 

San  Francisco  has  so  many  com- 
manding elevations  with  marvelous 
outlooks  in  three  or  four  directions, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
the  best.  Now  Supervisor  Gallagher 
has  introduced  into  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors a  resolution,  renewing  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  inspiring  bit  of 
high  ground,  and  proposing  its  use 
for  a  permanent  view-esplanade,  mark- 
ed by  a  public  memorial. 

Of  (lie  first  use.  little  need  be  said. 
Thousands  of  autOS  drive  daily  up  the 
Telegraph  Hill  highway  and  park 
within  the  parapet.  So  it  is  at  Land's 
End.  The  construction  of  a  parking 
spot  at  "Tree  Point"  would  cost  very 
til  Hi-,  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  city's 
finest    show-places. 

Its  further  use.  lor  memorials, 
would  be  unique.  And  that  is  a  need- 
ed function. 

W'e  should  have  a  memorial  In  the 
bi  roic  Dole  flyers,  who  gave  their 
lives    in    the    name   of    aerial    progress 

on  thai   tragic  day.  Other  memorials 

have  been  suggested,  including  one  to 
the   late   Father   D.   0.   Crowley. 
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BILL    HYNES    RECOVERING 

William  J.  (Billy)  Hynes,  for- 
mer Public  Administrator  and  one 
of  the  best  known  and  liked 
members  of  the  organization, 
who  was  se- 
verely injur- 
ed in  front  of 
the  Whitcomb 
Hotel,  March 
17,  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to 
attend  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day 
luncheon,  is 
rapidly  recov- 
ering from  his 
i  n  j  u  r  i  e  s.  It 
was  first  thought  that  his  injuries 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
might  not  recover,  but  fortunate- 
ly they  proved  to  be  less  serious 
than  anticipated.  He  is  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hospital  and  we  are 
advised  he  will  soon  be  with  us 
again  with  same  old  time  hand 
shake,  pleasant  smile  and  happy 
personality.  The  boys  will  be 
happy  to  hear  this  good  news  and 
surely  he  will  receive  a  fine  wel- 
come when  he  shows  up  for  the 
first  time  at  our  monthly  meeting, 
where  his  presence  has  been 
missed.       —A.  P.  W. 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  GIRLS' 
PICNIC 


The  first  outing  and  family  re- 
union of  the  South  of  Market 
Girls'  Club,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at 
Lovchen  Garden — The  Boulevard, 
Colma.  San  Mateo  county,  on 
Sunday,  May  27.  1928.  The  ad- 
mission is  50  cents  per  person, 
children  under  the  age  of  12  who 
are  accompanied  by  their  parents, 
will  lie  admitted  free  of  charge. 
Over  1000  gate  prizes  have  been 
donated  by  various  individuals 
and  firms  in  and  about  San  Fran- 
i  isco.  They  range  in  extent  from 
one  ton  of  coal  to  100  pounds  of 
sugar. 

The  largest  family  who  attends 
the  picnic  will  receive  a  1m rue 
assortment  of  woolen  blankets, 
while  the  youngest  baby  on  the 
grounds  will  receive  a  wonderful 
prize.  fash  and  valuable  mer- 
chandise will  be  given  the  win- 
ners of  various  contests. 

<  )f  course  there  will  be  a  Fat 
Ladies'  Race,  a  Pie-Bating  Con- 
test .'11111  various  other  old-time 
thai  made  the  picnics  of 
the  old  days  both  interesting  and 
well    attended. 

A    Widows'    Committee    of   25 


beautiful  and  buxom  widows  will 
stage  some  novel  stunts.  Un- 
married men,  beware!  The  dash- 
ing and  peppy  widows  of  the 
Club  are  up  to  a  lot  of  novel 
ideas  and  certainly  intend  to  make 
the  picnic  interesting.  Rural 
Papers  Will  Please  Take  Notice! 

The  program  of  events  is  much 
too  long  to  be  given  in  length  in 
the  limited  space  provided.  The 
news  that  the  girls  were  going  to 
give  a  picnic  came  in  too  late  to 
ue  dealt  with  more  elaborately 
than  it  is  here.  We  regret  that  we 
could  not  have  placed  this  inter- 
esting item  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  paper,  as  we  had  only 
a  small  portion  of  space  open  and 
were  about  to  go  to  press. 

The  girls  are  working  hard  to 
make  this  a  big  event,  and  C(  nut 
on  tlie  support  of  the  South  of 
Market  Boys.  The  girls  have  al- 
ways aided  and  assisted  the  boys 
in  every  one  of  their  social  af- 
fairs and  surely  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  South  of 
Market  Boys  not  only  to  attend 
this  affair  but  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  help  the  girls.  If  you 
cannot  attend  the  picnic  you  can, 
at  least,  purchase  a  ticket  for  50 
cents  and  help  swell  the  treasury 
of  our  sisters. 

Mrs.  Annie  Xeilon  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  is  be- 
ing  ably  assisted  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  girls. 
She  is  working  night  and  day  and 
with  such  effort  that  this  event  is 
bound  to  be  a  success  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc.,  will  do  more  than  is 
required  of  them  to  help  the  girls 
in  putting  over  their  first  outing 
and  family  reunion  with  such 
success  that  all  will  say  that  it 
was  the  best  picnic  they  ever  at- 
tended. Make  it  bigger  and  bet- 
ter than  any  picnic  ever  given, 
even  in  the  olden  golden  days  of 
South  of  Market. 

MOTHERS'      DAY     CELEBRA- 
TION SOUTH  OF  MARKET 
GIRLS 

The  South  of  Market  Girls 
Cluli.  Inc..  will  give  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  Mothers'  Day  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb.  Wednesday, 
.May  16,  1928,  at  12  o'clock  M. 
This  will  be  strictly  an  affair  for 
women.  The  men  are  not  invited. 
This  is  a  happy  thought  and  one 
that  deserves  consideration  from 
everyone.  Mothers'  Day  is  a  day 
of  grateful  memories  ami  happy 
thoughts.  A  carnation  of  red  is 
worn   for  the  living  and  a  white 


carnation  for  the  dead. 

On  this  day  we  remember  the 
mothers  who  gave  us  life,  who 
nursed  us  through  infancy,  who 
steered  our  course  through  our 
boyhood  and  helped  us  with  kind- 
ly advice  and  wonderful  example 
through  our  youth.  The  mother 
who  denied  herself,  that" her  off- 
spring might  prosper  and  be- 
come something  worthwhile  in  the 
world.  The  mother  who  assuaged 
our  sorrow  and  silenced  our 
grief,  whose  sympathy  and  tend- 
er care  soothed  us  aud  caused  us 
to  resume  the  battle  of  life. 

The  South  of  Market  Girls 
Club,  Inc..  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  celebrating  this  da,y  and 
showing  such  a  kindly  example 
to  others.  Mrs.  Hayes,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  has  this  affair 
in  charge  and  we  know  that  any- 
thing she  sponsors  will  be  a  great 
success,   not  a  failure. 

The  South  of  Market  Boys  re- 
gret they  cannot  participate  in 
this  affair  and  wish  the  girls  all 
the  happiness  and  kindly  senti- 
ments that  go  with  the  occasion 
and  sincerely  wish  them  a  pleas- 
ant   time. 


Joseph  F.  Hotter 

Manufacturer  of 
WINDOW  SHADES 

First  Class  Repairing 

1540  FILLMORE  ST. 
Phone  West  4633 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  O.  M."  TAILOR 

The  Pride  of  South  of  Mar\et 

GRANADA  GRILL 

and 

Charcoal  Broiler 

18  -  22  SEVENTH  ST. 

Banquet  Parties  given  special  courtesy. 

Twenty-two   private   booths. 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks.   Chops,  Fish 

and  Game. 

Special   Luncheon      -     -     -     45c 

Special  Week-day  Dinner   -    60c 

Special    Sunday    Dinner     -     90c 

Chicken  and  Waffles. 

Remember    there     are    only     two    good 
places  to  eat — The  Granada  and  Home. 

PHONE  MARKET  1152 
JERRY   JURISICH        -        -       Manager 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Do  Not  Forget  To  Vote 

BRING  YOUR  DUES  CARD  WITH  YOU 

Only  PAID-UP  Members  Are  Entitled  To  Vote 

Voting  Hours:     12  M  to  9  P.  M.  Thursday,  April  26th,  1928. 

KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS  AUDITORIUM 
150  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE 


JIM   POWER 

MOVING  BACK  TO  SOUTH-OF-MARKET 

on  Saturday,  April  21st 


His  Junction  Super  Service  Station  at  12th,  Van  Ness  and  Mission  Streets 
Will  Have  Everything  Your  Automobile  Needs 


Chaa.  W.  Brown  Wm.  E.  Kennedy 

(Members  of  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery) 
(Members  South  of  Market  Boys) 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

No  Order  Too  Large  for  Us  to  Fill 
None  Too  Small  for  Consideration 


Brown  &  Kennedy 

Floral  Artists 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Funeral  Work  a  Specialty 

Reasonable  Prices 
3091  -  16th  St.  Market  5725 


Beautiful  Residential 
Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"WHY  WALK" 
when  you  can  purchase  a 

CHEVROLET 

from 

EUGENE  BRENNAN 

Pleasure  and  Commercial  Cars 

Robert  A.  Smith,  Inc. 

301    GOLDEN   GATE   AVE. 

lom   M  irki  I  2415     Home  phone  Ran.  5052 

Son  of  a  South  of  Market  Boy 


Steve  Roche,   Member  of   S.  O.  M.   Boys 
Wm.  O'Shaughnessy 


Phone  Market  1683 


O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in  Attendance 


741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18th  and  19th  San  Francisco 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stev 


■\ 


^V* 


<ir 


2980  -  I6O1  St, 

a£  Mission 
Hemlock  7400 

ember  of  tho  "S.  O.  M.  Boys" 


W.  W.  HANSEN.  Manager 

W.  J.  McLAUGHLIN,  Treasurer 

GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN.  Secretary 

Established  July,   1883 

United 
Undertakers 

NEW  HOME  PARLORS 
No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 

Telephone   MISSION  276 


Banquets,  Weddings,  etc.,  at  Short  Notice 
China,  Silverware.  Glassware, 
Linen,  Tables,  Chairs  Rented 

Constant  Schnell 

Caterer 

2136  SUTTER  STREET 

B«t.  Stelner  and  Pierce  SU. 
TELEPHONE    WEST   1860 


Buccest 
^            to  the 

1^          South  of 
H^x        Market 
H^i        Boy* 

K 

/-jg 

Watson 
Signs 

Br'        8i6 

■F'          Valencia 

W              Street 

Phone 

PARK   3404 

SOUTH  OP  MARKET  BOYS 

Smoke 

Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  All  Cioab  Stores  and  Bt 


L.  L,   "Doc"  LEVY         704  MARKET  STREET 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


The 


GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 


924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 


PHONE  PARK  7020 

CAESAR  ATTELL 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry 

MONEY  LOANED 
6  Sixth  Street  San  Francisco 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BANK 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

INCORPORATED  FEBRUARY  10TH.   1868 

One  of  the  Oldest  Banks  in  California, 
the  Assets  of  which  have  never  been  increased 
by  mergers  or  consolidat  ions  with  other  Banks 

MEMBER  ASSOCIATED  SAVINGS  BANKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DECEMBER  31st,  1927 

Assets $117,394,234.04 

Capital,  Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 4,850,000.00 

Employees'    Pension     Fund     over     $600,000.00, 

standing    on    Books    at  1.00 

MISSION  BRANCH Mission  and  21st  Streets 

PARK-PRESIDIO  BRANCH Clement  St.  and  7th  Ave. 

HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH Haight  and  Belvedere  Streets 

WEST  PORTAL  BRANCH West  Portal  Ave.  and  Ulloa  St. 

Interest  paid  on  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 

FOUR  AND  ONE-QUARTER  (434)  per  cent  per  annum, 

COMPUTED  MONTHLY  and  COMPOUNDED  QUARTERLY, 

AND  MAY  BE  WITHDRAWN  QUARTERLY 


U.  S.  P06TAOB 

l%c  Paid 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Permit  No.  1107 


INTEREST! 


The  following  table  shows  how  interest  at 
FOUR  PER  CENT 

is  calculated  at  The  Hibernia  Bank 


Mr.  Thrift  deposits  $100  each  month  for  twelve  months.  He 
finds  it  necessary,  occasionally,  to  withdraw.  During  the 
year  he  deposits  $1200  and  withdraws  $240.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  his  account  consists  of  $960  deposited  plus  $21.30 
earned  in  interest.  Note  the  operation  of  interest  credited 
monthly  and  compounded  semi-annually: 


Debit 

Credit 

Balance 

Date 

Item 

Deposits 

Withdrawa 

s       Balance 

Interest 

Interest 

Interest 

Jan. 

10 

Cash 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$2.00 

$2.00 

Feb. 

3 

Cash 

100.00 

200.00 

1.67 

3.67 

Mch. 

3 

Cash 

100.00 

$00.00 

1.33 

5.00 

Mch. 

15 

Cash 

$60.00 

240.00 

$0.80 

4.20 

Apr. 

10 

Cash 

100.00 

340.00 

1.00 

5.20 

May 

3 

Cash 

100.00 

440.00 

.67 

5.87 

Mav 

28 

Cash 

60.00 

380.00 

.40 

5.47 

June 

3 

Cash 

100.00 

480.00 

.33 

5.80 

June 

30 

Interest 
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COMING  EVENTS 


NEXT  REGULAR  MONTHLY  MEETING 
THURSDAY,  MAY  31ST,  1928,  AT  8  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Auditorium  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS— 1928-1929 

MAMMOTH  MINSTREL  SHOW— THE  GREATEST  EVER— NEW  PEOPLE— NEW  FACES 
—NEW  SONGS— NEW  STUNTS— EDDY  ARNOLD'S  MINSTREL  SHOW  WITH 
HEALY  &  BUTTERWORTH  AND  THEIR  GREAT  AGGREGATION  OF  BLACKFACE 
ARTISTS. 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  GIRLS'  FIRST  FAMILY  OUTING  AND  REUNION,  LOCHVEN  GAR- 
DENS, COLMA,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY,  SUNDAY,  MAY  27TH,  1928.       BIG  GATE 
PRIZES,  OLD-TIME  RACES,  STUNTS  AND  OTHER  EVENTS  OF  LONG  AGO. 
MUSIC  AND  DANCING.    DON'T  MISS  THIS  GREAT  EVENT.     HELP  MAKE  THIS 
PICNIC  A  BIG  SUCCESS      ADMISSION  50  CENTS. 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS'  PICNIC,  FAIRFAX  PARK,  MARIN  COUNTY,  SUN.,  AUGUST 
12TH,  1928.     DETAILS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  IN  JOURNAL,  NEXT  ISSUE. 

HAVE  YOU  PAID  FOR  YOUR  BALL  TICKETS?  IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT,  THOSE  WHICH  YOU 
HAVE  USED  WILL  BE  CHARGED  AGAINST  YOU  BY  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY. 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 


The  coming  meeting  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  for  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.  I 
thank  the  membership  for  their 
great  generosity  in  re-electing  me 
as  their  President  for  1928-1929, 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  it,  as  the 
greatest  honor  ever  conferred  up- 
on me.  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  make  the  coming  year  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  past. 

The  membership  of  our  organi- 
zation should  be  increased,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me, 
when  I  end  my  term  of  office,  to 
feel  that  everyone  who  is  eligible 
to  membership  has  been  added  to 
our  rolls.  With  this  idea  in  mind, 
I  ask  the  entire  membership  to  con- 
stitute themselves  a  Committee  to 
obtain  good  material  for  our 
ranks. 

The  Annual  Ball  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chairman  John  A.  Kel- 
ly, was  a  success.  Bro.  Kelly 
worked  in  a  whole-hearted  way, 
and  the  Committee  associated  with 
him  aided  and  assisted  him  to  their 
utmost.  The  organization,  I  know, 
are  grateful  to  all  of  them  for  the 
work. 

The  South  of  Market  Girls  give 
their  First  Outing  and  Family  Re- 
union at  Lochven  Gardens,  Colma, 
San  Mateo  County,  on  Sunday, 
May  27th,  1928,  and  the  member- 
ship should  do  all  they  can  to  help 
them  make  this  affair  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  organization  gives  its  An- 


THOS.  P.  GARRITY 

President 
South  of  Market  Boyi 


nual  Picnic  at  Fairfax  Park,  Marin 
County,  on  Sunday,  August  12, 
1928.  Committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed at  our  next  meeting  to 
take  charge  of  this  work. 

Standing  Committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  me  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting  of  our  association  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  I  have  made  elaborate 
plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
membership  during  my  term,  and 
all  I  ask  of  you  is  your  most  hear- 
ty co-operation  and  good-will  in 
carrying  these  plans  out. 

REMEMBER  WE  ARE  ALL 
TOGETHER  TO  MAKE  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION BIGGER  AND 
BETTER  THAN  EVER, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Permanent  Headquarters  Established  at 

HOTEL  WHITCOMB 

Eighth  and  Market  Streets 

Use  8th  St.  entrance  to  new  office. 

TELEPHONE  HEMLOCK  1620 

Someone  Always  in  Charge       : :      You  Are  Always  Welcome 


Pay  for  your  Ball  Tickets  or  return  those  you  have  not  used 
as  they  will  be  charged  against  you  by  the  Financial  Secretary 


Get  a  New  Member  to  Join  the  Organization 
Applications  Will  Be  on  Hand  at  Next  Meeting 
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The  Story  of  a  Great  Work  and  a  Noble 
Charity — the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


This  is  the  story  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  work  and  a  noble 
charity.  The  founding  of  the  Sil- 
ver Street  Kindergarten,  a  South 
of  Market  institution,  and  the  first 
free  kindergarten  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  A  pioneer  ef- 
fort for  the  care  and  education  of 
the  small  children  of  the  poor. 
Many  of  our  members,  and  those 
of  our  sister  association  —  The 
South  of  Market  Girls  — now 
grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, were  numbered  on  the  rolls 
of  this  school,  and  attended  this 
primary  institution  of  learning,  in 
their  childhood  days.  It  existed 
up  to  the  time  of  the  fire  of  1906, 
but  it  is  now  only  a  memory  and 
almost  forgotten. 

The  inspiration  for  the  founding 
of  this  kindergarten  came  as  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  summer  of  1878,  of  Profes- 
sor Felix  Adler,  a  famous  and 
noted  Jewish  teacher,  lecturer, 
author  and  philanthropist.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Froebel,  the 
creator  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, and  the  founder  of  many 
kindergartens  in  Germany.  Adler 
had  founded  in  the  city  of  New 
York  the  Adler  Charity  Kinder- 
garten, which  had  a  large  enroll- 
ment of  pupils. 

During  his  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Adler  had  given  a  series  of 
lectures,  which  were  largely  at- 
tended by  the  prominent  people  of 
the  community,  who  were  eager  to 
learn  of  his  ideas  in  the  education 
and  care  of  young  children,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  advancement 
in  culture  and  learning.  Adler 
planted  the  seed  from  which  has 
Sprang  into  existence  the  present 
kindergarten  system  of  our 
schools.  Among  those  who  at- 
tended the  lectures  were  two 
prominent  women  of  the  day,  Miss 
Emma  Marwedel  and  Mrs.  I.  Got— 
titf.  They  became  enthusiastic 
over  the  subject,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  tWO  prominent   citizens 

of  the  city,  Judge  Soloman  Iley- 
denfeldl  and  Mr.  S.  Nickelsburg, 

commenced    an    active    campaign 
for   the   education    of   the   public 

with      the     ideals     of     Frochel      ;hmI 

Adler. 


ALBERT  P.   WHEELAN 

Immediately  after  Adler  had  de- 
parted  from  San  Francisco, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  named,  a  meeting 
was  called  to  give  an  impetus  to 
the  founding  of  a  free  kindergar- 
ten in  San  Francisco.  Professor 
Adler's  lectures  and  the  theories 
of  education  of  the  young  as  ad- 
vanced by  him,  had  made  other 
converts  of  his  ideas,  and  with  the 
publicity  Adler  had  gained,  num- 
bers of  representative  men  and 
women  became  vitally  interested 
in  founding  such  an  institution  in 
this  city. 

A  meeting  was  called,  and  on 
the  evening  of  July  23rd,  1878,  at 
the  old  Baldwin  Hotel,  largely  at- 
tended by  the  friends  of  the  new 
project,  an  association  was  formed 
and  was  called  San  Francisco  Pub- 
lic Kindergarten  Society.  After- 
wards this  society  was  incorpor- 
ated and  officers  were  elected.  The 
first  ollicers  of  the  society  were — 
President,  Judge  Solomon  Hey- 
denfeldtj  Vice-President,  S.  Nick- 
elsburg;  Secretary,  Joseph  Ilirsch- 
leliler.  M.l). ;  Assistant  Secretary, 
.Mrs.  I).  C.  McRuerj  Treasurer. 
Julius  Jacobs;  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  William  Hardy.  Trus- 
tees—  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  F. 
Roeding,  Professor  Hildegard, 
John    Swett,    Mrs.    James    Spiers, 


Mrs.  D.  C.  McRuer,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hal- 
idie,  Mrs.  H.  Barendt,  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Cornwall,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Hecht,  Mrs. 
Thaddeus  Bates,  Miss  Emma  Mar- 
wedel  and   Mrs.  William   Hardy. 
Many  of  these  officers  continued  to 
serve  the  society  until  the  time  of 
the    destruction    of    the    kinder- 
garten   in    1906,    and    gave    their 
time,    money    and    whole-hearted 
assistance  to  the  noble  task  they 
had  engaged  in  forty-eight  years 
before  at  the  old  Baldwin  Hotel. 
The  pioneer  period  was  ending, 
and  San  Franciscans  were  eager 
for  the  better  things  of  life.    They 
had  wealth,  but  above  all  they  had 
genius  and  originality.    Many  col- 
lege graduates  had  drifted  West, 
and  the  rich  of  the  day  had  trav- 
elled extensively  and  returned  to 
San   Francisco,    with   new   ideals 
for  their  beloved  city.    California 
had   given  to  the  world  Francis 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain.     A 
new    school     of    young    writers, 
poets,  painters  and  musicians  were 
coming   into   existence   and  were 
being  noticed  by  the  critics  of  the 
East.    If  they  were  achieving  dis- 
tinction in  letters,  art,  and  music, 
wThy  not  seize  every  opportunity 
to  measure  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
country   in  educational  activities' 
With    the    same    pioneer   courage 
and  aggressiveness  that  had  con- 
quered   a    wilderness,    they    com- 
menced  to   work  for  the   better- 
ment  of  the   community   and   its 
people.     One   of  the   results   was 
this  kindergarten. 

When  Professor  Adler,  on  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  congratulated 
the  people  of  the  city  because  of 
their  intense  interest  and  devotion 
of  his  ideas,  and  when  he  learned 
of  the  formation  of  the  society,  he 
said:  "Nothing  hut  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  and  well-directed  el' 
fort  would  have  accomplished  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time."  Pro- 
fessor Adler  did  not  know  the  teni 
per  of  the  people  of  this  city,  and 
failed  to  appreciate  that  no  task 
for  betterment  of  the  conditions 
of  life  for  the  pool-  was  too  hard 
or  onerous  for  the  citizens  of  the 
community  to  accomplish. 

With  the  organization  of  the  so- 
cietv,    the    trustees    commenced    to 
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canvass  the  situation  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  the  services  of  some- 
one competent  and  experienced  in 
kindergarten  work,  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  kindergarten  and  place 
it  in  working  order.  They  finally 
selected  a  young  lady,  a  graduate 
of  an  eastern  kindergarten  train- 
ing school,  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility. They  chose  Miss  Kate 
1).  .Smith,  afterwards  known  to  the 
world  of  letters  and  education  as 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

In  the  later  seventies  the  Smith 
family  had  come  to  California 
from  Hollis,  Maine.  They  settled 
in  Santa  Barbara.  They  were  at- 
tracted to  the  west  coast  by  the 
glowing  accounts  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  California,  that  had 
been  broadcasted  throughout  the 
eastern  states  by  the  promoters  of 
Southern  California.  They  ar- 
rived in  California  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  Southern  California 
boom. 

Miss  Smith  accepted  the  task 
and  was  appointed  the  first  Teach- 
er and  Director  of  the  Silver 
Street  Kindergarten.  She  opened 
the  new  school  in  two  rooms  for- 
merly used  by  an  overflow  of  pu- 
pils from  the  Rincon  School.  The 
new  school  was  situated  on  Silver 
Street,  just  above  Third  Street, 
under  the  shadow  of  Rincon  Hill. 
The  story  of  her  struggles  and  tri- 
umphs and  success  is  the  story  of 
the  school.  Her  task  was  a  hard 
one  but  she  persevered  and  finally 
conquered  and  made  the  kinder- 
garten the  most  talked  of  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  west. 

The  school  was  started  by  Miss 
Smith  on  September  1st,  1878.  The 
two  rooms  occupied  by  the  kinder- 
garten were  large  and  commo- 
dious. They  were  situated  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building,  aud  a 
flight  of  twenty  wooden  steps  led 
from  the  street  to  the  first  floor 
and  another  long  flight  of  stairs 
connected  with  the  second  floor. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
she  spent  her  time  in  installing  a 
stove,  piano,  tables,  benches  and 
working  materials,  and  beautify- 
ing the  room,  until  the  atmos- 
phere assumed  a  new  beauty  and 
a  shining  neatness.  They  were 
homelike  and  comfortable.  It  was 
a  change  for  the  children  whose 
souls  were  starved  for  the  want  of 
those  things  in  a  crowded,  untidy, 
noisy  and  ugly  neighborhood 
whore  they  were  being  feared.  It 
was  a  change  from  the  foul  smells 
and  the  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of 
the  streets. 

Speaking  of  her  early  impres- 


sions of  the  South  of  Market  dis- 
trict in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
kindergarten,  Miss  Smith  says: 

The  scene  is  a  long,  busy  street 
of  San  Francisco.  Innumerable 
small  shops  lined  it  from  north  to 
south;  horsecars,  always  crowded 
with  passengers,  hurried  to  and 
fro;  narrow  streets  intersected  the 
broader  ones,  these  built  up  with 
small  dwellings,  most  of  them 
rather  neglected  by  their  owners. 
In  the  middle  distance  were  other 
narrow  streets  and  alleys  where 
taller  houses  stood,  and  the  win- 
dows, fire-escapes  and  balconies  of 
these  added  great  variety  to  the 
landscape,  as  the  families  housed 
there  kept  most  of  their  effects  on 
the  outside  during  the  long  dry 
season. 
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(Miss    Kate   D.    Smith)    First   Director   and 

Teacher  of   the    Kindergarten 

"Still  farther  away  were  the 
roofs,  chimneys  and  smokestacks 
of  mammoth  buildings  —  railway 
sheds,  freight  depots,  power  house's 
and  the  like  —  with  finally  a 
glimpse  of  docks  and  wharves  and 
shipping.  This,  or  at  least,  a  con- 
siderable section  of  it,  was  my 
kingdom.  To  the  ordinary  be- 
holder it  might  have  looked  ugly, 
crowded,  sordid,  undesirable,  but 
it  appeared  to  be  none  of  these 
things  to  the  lucky  person  who 
had  been  invested  with  some  sort 
of  modest  authority  in  its  affairs. 

"The  throne  from  which  the 
lucky  person  viewed  the  empire 
was  humble  enough.  It  was  the 
highest  of  the  tin-shop  steps  at  the 
corner  of  Silver  and  Third  Streets ; 
odd  place  for  a  throne,  but  one 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  dwellings,  and 
their   business   pursuits.     The   ac- 


tivities in  plain  sight  were  some- 
what limited  in  variety,  but  the 
signs  sported  the  names  of  nearly 
every  nation  upon  the  earth. 

The  Schubeners,  Levis,  Ezekiels 
and  Appels  were  generally  iu  tail- 
oring or  second-hand  furniture 
and  clothing,  while  the  Raffertys, 
0 'Flanagans  and  McDougalls  dis- 
pensed liquor.  All  the  most  de- 
sirable sites  were  occupied  by 
saloons,  for  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
neighborhood. 

"There  were  also  in  evidence 
barbers,  joiners,  plumbers,  gro- 
cers, fruit-sellers,  bakers  and  ven- 
ders of  small  wares,  and  there  was 
the  largest  and  most  splendidly 
recruited  army  of  do-nothings  that 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  These 
forever  -  out  -  of  -  workers,  leaning 
against  every  lamp-post,  fence- 
picket,  corner  house  and  barber- 
pole  in  the  vicinity,  were  all  male. 
"It  seemed  as  if  the  families  in 
the  community  had  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  race  suicide." 

On  the  opening  day  an  Ameri- 
can girl  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  appeared  on  the  scene.  This 
little  girl  became  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  new  teacher.  Miss  Smith  was 
seated  at  the  piano  when  the  child 
entered,  practicing  children 's 
songs.  Wide-eyed  aud  staring  at 
the  new  teacher,  the  little  girl 
said:  "What's  this  place  goin' 
to  be?" 

"A  kindergarten." 
"What's  that?" 
Explanations  suited  to  the  ques- 
tioner followed. 

"Can  I  come  in  afternoons,  on 
my  way  home  from  school,   aud 
see  what  you  do?" 
"Certainly." 

"Can  I  stay  now  and  help 
around." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted." 

"What's  the  plants  and  flowers 
for?" 

"What  are  all  flowers  for?"  I 
demanded. 
"But  I  thought  'twas  a  school." 
"It  is,  but  it's  a  new  kind." 
"Where's  the  books?" 
"The  children  are  going  to  be 
under  six;  we  shan't  have  reading 
and  writing." 

The  little  girl  sat  down  and 
helped  to  assemble  the  paper  ma- 
terial for  the  youngsters. 

She  was  named  by  Miss  Smith 
the  Corporal,  and  she  became  her 
staunch  ally,  and  there  was  sel- 
dom a  day  for  several  years  that 
her   little   friend   was   not   at  her 
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elbow  to  help  her  in  the  daily 
routine  of  the  new  school. 

In  the  beginning  Miss  Smith 
aimed  to  obtain  fifty  children  for 
her  school.  It  proved  a  hard  task, 
but  her  little  ally  and  friend,  the 
Corporal,  gave  her  help.  She 
stood  on  the  street  corners  in  the 
neighborhood  and  harangued  the 
mothers,  saying: 

"You'd  ought  to  go  upstairs 
and  see  the  inside  of  it!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "There's  a  canary  bird, 
there's  fishes  swimmin'  in  a  glass 
bowl,  there's  plants  bloomin'  on 
the  winder  sills,  there's  a  pianner, 
and  more'n  a  million  pictures! 
There's  closets  stuffed  full  of 
things  to  play  and  work  with,  and 
there's  a  room  with  red  rings 
painted  on  the  floor  and  they're 
going  to  march  and  have  games 
on  'em.  She  can  play  the  pianner 
standin'  up  or  settin'  down,  with- 
out lookin'  at  her  hands  to  see 
what  they  are  doin'.  She's  going 
to  wear  white,  two  a  week.  I  tell 
her  the  children  'round  here's  aw- 
ful dirty,  and  she  says  the  cleaner 
she  is  the  cleaner  they'll  be.  .  .  . 
No,  'tain't  goin'  to  be  no  Mission, 
nor  no  Lodge,  or  no  Sunday 
School !  It's  a  new  kind  of  school, 
that's  all  I  know,  and  next  Mon- 
day'11  see  it  goin'  full  blast." 

Miss  Smith  realized  that  the  kin- 
dergarten theory  of  education  was 
on  trial  for  its  life.  She  had  to 
make  good.  She  realized  further 
that  she  had  embarked  into  a 
cockle-shell  and  might  be  wrecked. 
She  never  felt  safe  until  three 
whole  years  of  experimental  work 
had  passed.  Three  whole  years 
out  of  her  life,  the  most  wearying, 
the  most  heart-searching,  the  most 
discouraging,  the  most  inspiring 
three  years  she  ever  experienced. 

The  new  teacher  carefully  can- 
vassed the  neighborhood  for  new 
pupils  and  not  only  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  storekeepers  but 
entered  the  homes  of  the  people 
and  made  herself  and  her  new 
project  known  to  them.  More 
than  one  hundred  children  living 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
were  finally  enrolled.  Forty  came 
the  first  day.  When  the  last 
mother  led  in  the  last  freshly 
spanked  child  and  said  as  she 
prepared  to  leave:  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose they  might  as  well  get  used 
to  you  one  time  or  another,  so 
good-day,  Miss,  and  God  help 
you!"  the  new  teacher  felt  that 
her  woes  had  begun.  Then  the 
smiling  face  of  the  Corporal  ap- 
peared in  the  crack  of  the  door, 
and  she  said : 


' '  Goodness !  This  ain  't  the  kind 
of  school  I  thought  'twas  goin'  to 
be,  Miss  Kate."  Then  the  Cor- 
poral whispered  to  her  and  said: 
"I've  got  the  whole  day  off  for 
my  uncle's  funeral,  and  as  he  ain't 
buried  till  three  o'clock,  I  thought 
I'd  better  run  in  and  see  how  you 
was  gettin'  on." 

With  these  daily  incidents,  the 
school  continued  on.  The  new 
teacher,  assisted  by  the  Corporal, 
not  only  helped  the  children,  but 
cared  for  those  whose  mothers 
were  working  women.  There  was 
no  charge  of  any  kind  for  services 
of  this  character.  The  school  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  the  regard  of  the 
parents,  and  to  those  who  could 
not  pronounce  the  German  word 
"kindergarten"  it  was  known  as 
the  "Kid's  Guard". 

One  morning  a  visit  was  expect- 
ed from  the  President  of  the  so- 
ciety, Judge  Heydenfeldt,  who  had 
taken  a  great  personal  interest  in 
the  school.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Judge,  an  alarm  for  fire  sound- 
ed. The  flock  of  children  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  noticing 
that  the  fire  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  they  started  down 
the  street  with  such  rapidity  that 
all  the  teacher  could  do  was  to  try 
and  save  the  very  smaller  children 
from  being  trampled  upon  by  the 
larger  ones.  Only  two  lame  boys, 
and  four  fat  babies  were  left.  Sud- 
denly, a  voice  at  the  teacher's  side 
whispered  artlessly,  "Can  I  go  to 
the  fire?".  It  was  Pat  Higgins, 
aged  five  and  one-half  years  old. 
The  teacher  answered  him,  "Cer- 
tainly not.  On  the  contrary, 
please  stay  here  with  the  lame  and 
the  fat,  while  I  go  to  the  fire  and 
bring  back  the  other  children." 
When  she  returned  with  her  er- 
rant flock,  Judge  Heydenfeldt  was 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  school. 
He  was  laughing,  as  he  had  seen 
the  performance,  and  it  tickled 
his  humor  so  much  that  it  caused 
the  teacher  to  laugh  as  well,  and 
an  embarrassing  situation  for  a 
new  teacher  ended  with  laughter 
rather  than  with  a  shuddering  ex- 
pectancy of  receiving  a  reprimand 
from  the  head  of  the  school  board. 
After  inspecting  the  school  the 
Judge  complimented  the  teacher 
by  saying:  "The  subscribers  will 
think  the  children  come  from  Nob 
Hill,  instead  of  Tar  Plat."  Then 
with  a  shake  Of  his  head,  said: 
"Are  you  sure  you  took  the  most 
needy  in  every  way." 

Willy  Beer,  dubbed  "Wriggly" 
Beer   by   the   older   boya   in   his 


street,  because  of  a  slight  nervous 
affliction  that  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  motion,  was  not  un- 
comely; indeed,  when  the  teacher 
was  telling  a  story,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure for  her  to  watch  his  face  all 
twitching  with  interest ;  first  his 
nose,  then  eyes,  then  mouth,  till 
the  delight  spread  to  his  fat  hands, 
which  clasped  and  unclasped  as 
the  tale  proceeded.  His  mother 
sent  the  teacher  a  unique  letter 
when  he  had  been  in  the  school  a 
month : 
"Yung  Lady: 

"Willy  seems  to  be  onto  his  foot 
most  of  the  time.  These  is  all  the 
butes  Willy  will  half  to  Krissmus. 
Can  you  learn  him  settin'  down? 
Respeckfully, 

MRS.  BEER." 

One  morning  a  new  pupil  ap- 
peared on  the  scene — Jacob  Lav- 
rowsky.  This  little  Hebrew  boy, 
whose  parents  kept  a  second-hand 
clothing  store  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  dressed  most  fantastically. 
He  had  no  prejudice  against  fem- 
inine attire  for  he  came  arrayed 
in  a  dark  green  cashmere  basque 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  rib- 
bons and  gilt  buttons.  It  was  dou- 
ble breasted  and  when  placed 
above  a  pair  of  trousers,  would 
arouse  mirth  even  in  a  little  com- 
munity like  the  school.  Jacob  had 
a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  the  teacher 
was  crazy.  He  used  very  bad 
language  upon  occasions.  Once 
the  teacher  had  instituted  a  prim- 
itive orchestra  consisting  of  a  tri- 
angle, a  tambourine  and  a  drum. 
One  day  Jacob  asked  the  teacher, 
pointing  to  the  drum,  what  it  was, 
and  when  he  was  told,  lie  said  :  "A 
drum!"  Suddenly  bursting  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  he  said  :  "What  '11 
yer  have  next?  This  is  a  h — 11  of 
a  school." 

One  poor  family  mined  out  of 
town  (Richmond  District)  into  a 
shanty  in  the  sandhills — the  moth- 
er was  sick  and  the  family  almost 
destitute.  When  things  became 
better  for  them,  the  mother  carry- 
ing a  baby  and  her  two  children 
walked  three  miles  into  town.  The 
children  were  three  and  five  years 
of  age. 

"They've  cried  every  blessed 
night  these  three  months  for  the 
sight  of  you,  and  yesterday  my 
husband  said  if  I  couldn't  stand 
the  walk,  he'd  knock  oft  work  a 
day  and  take  'em  to  see  you  him- 
self." 

The  society  cared  for  many 
children  whose  parents  had  passed 
on.     They  helped  them  in  sickness. 
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poverty  and  distress,  and  if  their 
good  deeds  are  forgotten  by  we 
humans  here  below,  they  are  re- 
eorded  in  the  Book  of  Life  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Miss  Kate 
D.  Smith  became  Mrs.  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin.  Her  sister  took  charge 
of  the  school,  and  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  others.  The  school  pros- 
pered and  eventually  became  a 
training  school  for  kindergarten 
teachers,  whose  paths  followed  the 
pioneer  trails  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  Montana,  Washington, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Thus 
the  work  of  Froebel  and  the  seed 
cast  bjr  Adler  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  pioneer  San  Franciscans 
bore  ripe  fruition  in  other  States 
and  territories  of  our  great  West- 
ern country. 

The  school  had  many  benefac- 
tors :  Mrs.  Kate  Johnson ;  Mrs. 
Daniel  Meyer;  Mrs.  Tiburcio  Par- 
rott ;  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Bridge ;  Mrs. 
Henry  Pierce ;  Mrs.  Jordan ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Kohler;  Mrs.  William 
Nixon ;  and  many  prominent  peo- 
ple became  life  members  of  the 
society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lent,  and  the  Sutro  family,  Adolph 
Sutro,  Emma  J.  Sutro,  Rosa  N. 
Sutro,  Kate  Sutro  and  Clara  A. 
Sutro,  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Mcaneny. 

The  success  of  the  kindergarten 
work  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Kate  D.  Smith  caused  many  sim- 
ilar institutions  to  come  into  exis- 
tence in  San  Francisco,  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  In  June,  1880, 
under  the  direction  of  the  society, 
the  Shipley  Street  Kindergarten 
was  opened  at  No.  146  Shipley 
Street,  with  Mrs.  M.  P.  Lloyd. 
This  was  a  branch  of  the  Silver 
Street  Kindergarten. 

The  first  teacher  and  director  of 
the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten, 
known  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  is 
the  author  of  many  children's 
books  and  other  works  dealing 
with  kindergarten  work.  She  con- 
tinued to  keep  in  touch  with  her 
first  love,  the  Silver  Street  Kin- 
dergarten, and  with  her  husband 
visited  it  each  summer,  until  his 
death.  Little  is  known  about  this 
notable  effort  in  practical  charity, 
but  something  should  be  done  by 
the  public  spirited  citizens  of  our 
city  to  not  only  commemorate  the 
founding  of  the  Silver  Street  Kin- 
dergarten, but  to  preserve  the 
name  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
from  perishing  in  the  minds  of  all 
loyal  San  Franciscans.  It  seems 
that  we  should,  almost  bow  ijn 
reverence  every  time  her  name  and 
her   good    works    are    mentioned. 


They   seem    like    "the    glory    and 
freshness  of  a  dream". 

The  Silver  Street  Kindergarten 
perished  in  the  fire  of  1906.  The 
building  was  dynamited  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  A  poet 
friend  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin — 
Henry  Johnstone,  of  Edinburgh — 
felt  the  inner  meaning  of  this  sac- 
rifice when  he  wrote  in  comment : 
"HOW  STRANGE  AND  HOW 
BEAUTIFUL  THAT  THE 
BUILDING  THAT  HAD  LIVED 
FOR  SO  MANY  YEARS  TO 
HELP  OTHERS,  SHOULD  HAVE 
DIED  FOR  THE  SAME  REA- 
SON!" 


Mother   of  his  in  his   early  life 
YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT ! 


YOU  MAY  BE  NEXT 
John  A.  Kelly 
Here's  another  member  of  the 
great  Kelly  Family  for  your  in- 
spection. He  began  life'  around 
Eighth  and  Howard  streets,  and 
after  passing  through  all  of  the 
trials,  tribulations  and  vicissitudes 
of  school,  he  became  after  a  time 
a  first-class  machinist.  Of  course, 
as  a  machinist  he  became  a  Union 
man,  and  rapidly  progressed  in 
the  ranks  of  labor  until  he  reached 
the  position  of  President  of  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  A 
position  of  great  honor  and  a  re- 
ward only  earned  by  those  who 
worked  and  earned  it  by  their 
loyalty  to  the  principles  of  fair 
play. 

John  became  a  Supervisor  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
and  when  Mayor  P.  H.  McCarthy 
was  accidently  injured  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  John  became  boss  of 
San  Francisco — it's  Acting  Mayor 
for  over  a  period  of  one  month. 
Some  honor  for  the  lad,  was  it 
not? 

In  fraternal  life  John  is  a  big 
Eagle.  He  is  a  Past  State  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eagles  of  California, 
and  now  is  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  He  joined  the  South  of 
Market  Boys,  Inc.,  early  in  its  in- 
ception, and  has  always  been  a 
hard  and  consistent  worker  for  its 
upbuilding  and  good.  He  esteems 
his  membership  in  our  organiza- 
tion greatly,  as  is  shown  by  the 
wonderful  work  he  performed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Annual  Ball  Com- 
mittee. 

He  is  married  and  is  the  father 
of  three  fine  kiddies.  His  dear 
old  Irish  mother  lives  with  him, 
and  she  is  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
So  you  see  John  comes  from  a 
hardy  stock  and  he  says  himself 
that  all  of  his  success  in  life  is  due 
to  the  kindly  example  and  advice 
he    received    from    this   same    old 


A  PIONNER  SOUTH  OF  MAR- 
KET SCHOOL  TEACHER 
HONORED    AND 
REMEMBERED 

On  May  17,  1928,  an  Italian 
bench  was  placed  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Jean  Parker  School  in 
Broadway  west  of  Powell  Street 
m  memory  of  Mrs.  Celina  R.  Pe- 
ehin,  principal  of  that  school  until 
her  retirement  in  October,  1925, 
by  her  many  loyal  associates  in 
the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment. Many  of  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket boys  and  girls  will  remember 
Mme.  Pechin,  who  for  many  years 
and  up  to  the  catastrophe  of  1906, 
had  been  principal  of  the  Rineon 
School. 

Her  death,  October  2,  1927,  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  educational 
world,  as  her  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  was  un- 
tiring and  earned  for  her  the  rank 
of  one  of  the  foremost  of  San 
Francisco's   educators. 

A.  F.  WETTIG. 


"BOYS"  STIR  MEMORIES 

Surely   one   of  the   features  of 
the  recent  annual  ball  given  by  the 
South  of  Market  Street  Boys  was 
the  Journal  which  they  published. 
There  was  a  story  there  of  the  old 
Baldwin  Hotel,  reminiscences  set 
down  by  Bert  Lowry,  a  Lincoln 
School  boy  now  in  the  newspaper 
business  at  Fresno,  a  tale  of  the 
men  and  time.    Says  Lowry : ' '  The 
Baldwin   boasted   also   of   one   of 
the  finest  bars,  greater  in  magni- 
ficence   than    that   of   the    Gilsey 
House  and  Astor  House  of  New 
York.      Barney    Schreiber,    well 
known  to  racing  fans  of  past  years, 
who   went  into  the  horse   racing 
game  on  a  shoestring,  ran  his  for- 
tune into  a  million  or  more,  and 
then  found  himself  with  the  old 
shoestring    but  not   the   million, 
drank  his  beer  and  sometimes  his 
champagne    at    the    bar.      'White 
Hat'  McCarthy,  picturesque  Cali- 
fornian  who  died  a  short  time  ago, 
'Virginia'  Carroll,  Theodore  Froe- 
lich,     also    a    famous    California 
horseman.  Green  B.  Morris,  trainer 
of  'Lucky'  Baldwin's  great  racing 
stable,    'Pittsburgh    Phil'    Smith, 
famous    plunger,    Tom    Williams, 
czar  of  the  western  racing  courses, 
crooked  their  elbows,  wagered  for- 
tunes   on    the   ponies   and    traded 
and     sold     thoroughbreds     while 
quaffing  (he  cup  that  cheers  before 
John  Law  effaced  the  race-tracks 
from  the  map  of  California."  And 
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James  II.  Roxburgh  has  an  article 
on  the  old  Shell  Mound  Park  in 
the  Eastbay  where  Capt.  Ludwig 
Siebe;  in  1879,  took  a  lease  and 
established  a  rifle  range,  picnic 
and  recreation  resort.  A  large 
number  of  San  Francisco  organi- 
zations held  annual  picnics  at  the 
park  and  these  three  from  the 
year  of  its  start :  Loyal  Order  of 
Orangemen,  Scottish  Thistle  Club 
and  Caledonian  Club.— From  Oak- 
bind  Tribune,  April  29,  1928. 


PROFESSOR  EDDIE  ARNOLD 
AT  THE  PIANO 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
modest  young  man  who  acts  as  the 
accompanist  for  Healy  and  But- 
terworth  1  Why,  that  is  Eddie  Ar- 
nold !  He  is  a  star  in  his  line,  and 
it  is  too  bad  he  is  hooked  up  with 
such  hams  as  Healy  and  Butter- 
worth.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
"You  are  known  by  the  company 
you  keep".  Eddie  was  not  al- 
ways in  such  bad  company;  once 
he  was  a  modest  and  kindly  young 
fellow,  and  stepped  around  with 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  How- 
ever, he  is  still  young  and  may 
mend  his  ways. 

Eddie  is  a  South  of  Market  Boy, 
born  in  Canada,  and  has  resided 
in  San  Francisco  since  1903.  He 
studied  music  at  a  private  school 
and  finished  his  education  at  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 
For  many  years  he  travelled  with 
some  of  the  great  opera  companies, 
and  at  other  times  had  long  east- 
ern engagements  in  vaudeville. 
He  conducted  a  minstrel  show  of 
his  own  throughout  the  eastern 
circuit.  Once  having  lived  in  the 
beautiful  city  overlooking  the 
Golden  Gate,  he  longed  to  return, 
so  in  1912  he  emigrated  back  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  in  giving  music  lessons 
and  playing  at  concerts  and  bene- 
fits. 

The  gang  certainly  enjoy  his 
music  and  we  are  surely  proud  to 
have  biin  numbered  in  our  ranks. 
Say,  Eddie,  keep  away  from  El 
Verano. 

A.  P.  W. 


THE  KNAVE  ENJOYS  THE 
APRIL  JOURNAL 


A  Fleet  and  a  Fire 


Way    back    to    the    days    of    the 
Civil  War  when  San  Francisco  was 

torn  with  excitement  and  the 
Eorces  of  North  and  South  were 
Struggling    tor    ascendency,    goes 


Albert  P.  Wheelan  who  has  writ- 
ten for  the  Journal  of  the  South 
of  Market  Boys,  the  story  of  the 
visit  of  the  Imperial  Russian  fleet 
which  visited  the  Bay  in  1863  and 
was  welcomed  with  a  great  cele- 
bration. It  will  be  recalled  that 
because  of  her  extensive  business 
with  the  cotton  States,  Britain 
favored  the  South  while  Russia, 
possibly  in  jealousy  of  Britain,  in- 
clined '  toward  the  North.  The 
Russian  ships  visited  New  York 
and  were  given  an  ovation,  so 
when  the  news  came  that  some  of 
the  ships  would  touch  here,  the 
plans  were  laid.  While  the  fleet 
was  here  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
square  block  bounded  by  Califor- 
nia, Sacramento,  Davis  and 
Drumm  streets,  given  over  largely 
to  junk  shops.  It  took  some  of  the 
nearby  wharves  and  lighted  up  the 
sky.  A  general  alarm  was  sound- 
ed and  just  as  the  firemen  believed 
themselves  beaten  in  a  desperate 
tight,  the  Russian  sailors  landed 
with  their  officers  and  jumped  into 
the  fray.  Taking  the  places  of  the 
exhausted  firemen,  and  supplying 
more  buckets  and  fire-fighting 
equipment  they  battled  some  hours 
and  to  victory.  It  was  the  fifth 
worst  fire  the  city  had  suffered. 
After  that  the  entertainment  of 
the  Russian  fleet  was  not  for  poli- 
tical reasons  and  all  factions 
turned  in  as  hosts. 

The  Celebration 
Wheelan  describes  the  supper 
and  ball  given  the  Russians  on 
November  17,  1863:  "Early  in  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  November  17, 
1863,  the  Admiral  of  the  Imperial 
liussian  fleet,  His  Excellency  A. 
A.  Popoff,  together  with  his  offi- 
cers, landed  at  Pacific  street  wharf 
from  his  flagship.  He  was  escort- 
ed to  a  beautiful  carriage  by  the 
Committee  who  were  dressed  for 
the  occasion,  together  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  fleet,  who  were  like- 
wise placed  in  fine  conveyances, 
and  surrounded  by  a  military 
guard  of  cavalry  and  artillery  and 
the  military  and  civil  dignitaries, 
including  Governor  Stanford,  who 
rode  witli  the  Admiral,  proceeded 
tli rough  the  city  to  Union  Hall. 
There,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
South  of  Marketers  and  others, 
the  Admiral  and  the  entire  party 
entered  the  hall  to  the  music  of  a 
wonderful  brass  band.  A  wonder- 
fid  supper  was  prepared  by  the 
most  fashionable  caterer  of  the 
day,  M.  II.  l'.chre,  whose  place  on 
Washington  street  was  patronized 

by  the  elite  of  the  day.     The  sup- 
per room  was  decorated  with  hun- 


dreds of  flags  of  every  conceivable 
kind.  A  beautiful  fountain 
sprayed  perfumed  water  through- 
out the  supper.  After  a  plenteous 
feed  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
ballroom.  This  room  was  decor- 
ated to  represent  a  floral  bower 
and  hidden  among  the  flowers 
were  hundreds  of  canary  birds  in 
cages,  who  sang  and  twittered  to 
the  music  of  twro  large  bands.  The 
ball  and  entertainment  continued 
until  -1  o'clock  a  m.  when  the  band 
played  'Home  Sweet  Home',  and 
Governor  Stanford  said  to  Ad- 
miral Bell  of  the  American  navy, 
'It  has  been  a  long  time  between 
drinks'.  Upon  hearing  this  trite 
remark,  good  old  Admiral  Popoff 
said:  'Gentlemen,  ere  we  part 
from  each  other,  let  us  have  a 
nightcap'.  Whether  they  had  the 
nightcap  or  not,  history  recordeth 
not.  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
old  timers  say:  'A  good  time  must 
have  been  had  by  all'." — From 
"Oakland  Tribune",  May  13,  1928. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED 


Rudyard  Kipling 


If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 
Mother  o'mine,  0  mother  o'mine! 

I  know  whose  love  would  follow 
me  still, 
Mather  o'mine,  0  mother  o'miiie! 

If  1  were  drowned  in  the  deepest 

sea, 

Mother  o'mine,  0  mother  o'mine! 

I   know   whose  tears  would   come 

down  to  me, 

Mother  o'mine,  0  mother  o'mine! 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
Mother  o'mine,  0  mother  o'mine! 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make 
me  whole, 
Mother  o'mine,  0  mother  o'mine! 
(Copyright  by 
Doubieday,  Page  and  Company) 


Attend  the  .Minstrel  Show.  .May 
.list,  1928,  at  s  P.  M..  Knights  of 
Columbus  Auditorium,  1">i*  Golden 

(late    Avenue.      Biggest    entertain- 
ment   ever  given.     Great    talent. 

Do  not  fail  to  pay  for  your  Ball 
Tickets.  This  is  important  to 
yourself  and  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  Inc. 


GO  TO  THE  SOI'TH  OK  MAR- 
KKT  GIRLS'  PICNIC,  NEXT 
SUNDAY,  AT  col. MA. 

ADMISSION  50  CENTS 
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Congratulations! 


r^ 


THOMAS  P.  GARRITY  (left),  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  Albert  S.  Samuels 
over  results  of  South  of  Market  Boys'  elec- 


tion. You  see,  they  were  rival  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  but  the  final  count  of 
ballots  showed  Garrity  the  winner  for  office. 


BOYS  ELECT 
t.P.GARRITY 

President-Elect  Noses  Out  Al- 
bert Samuels  in  Hotly  Fought 
Contest;     Katchinski     Wins 


Thomas  P.  Garrity,  three  times 
president  of  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  was  elected  president  for  the 
fourth  time  yesterday. 

The  battle  was  hotly  contested, 
but  when  the  last  ballot  had  been 
counted  and  Checked  there  were 
nothing  but  smllee  from  the  van- 
quished and  congratulations  for 
the  victors. 


Shortly  after  midnight,  when  1013 
of    the    1151    votes    cast    had    been 

unted,  Garrity  was  credited  with 
614  and  Albert  S.  Samuels,  his 
opponent,  with  399,  assuring  Gar- 
rity's  election. 

In  the  fight  for  third  vice  presi- 
dent, Al  Katchinski  had  656  against 
Leon     Munler's     345.     That    elected 
Katchinski. 
PINCUS   LEADS   LIST. 

The  ten  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  whose  election  was  indi- 
cated before  the  final  count  was 
completed  were:  Ralph  Plncus, 
whose  83$  votes  constituted  the 
highest  vote  polled;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Blanck.  Michael  Doyle,  Thomas  W, 
Hlckey,  John  A-  Kelly.  Charles  H. 
Kendrick,  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  John 
A.  O'Connell,  John  J.  Whelan  and 
James  Qulgley. 

Those  elected  without  contest 
were :  Thomas  A.  Maloney.  first 
vice-president;  James  F.  Smith, 
second  vice-president;  Peter  R. 
Maloney,  financial  eecretary;  W.  A 
Granfield,  recording  and  correspond- 
ing eecretary;  John  F.  Qulnn,  treas- 
urer; Dan  L*ary,  "Walter  BirdsaU 
and  John  J.  McManus,  trustees,  anct 
Percy  Goldstein,  sergeant  at  arm 
|  Polls  opened  at  noon  and  dosed 
fat  »  o'clock  last  night,  when  V 
SSranfieM.  registrar  of  Voters, 
oijt  of  rubber  stamps. 


Garrity  sprained  his  wrist  early  in 
le  day  shaking  hands,  with  pros- 
pective voters  as  they  filed  through 
the  portals  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Hall,  but  was  not  disquali- 
fied. 


tout**G*arrity  beat  him  to  it,  cast 
ing  the  first  vote  at  12:01.  Both 
candidates  admitted  unUu  shingly 
that  they  voted  for  themselves,  but 
"  ,tly   denied    that    they    had    voted 

>re   than  once. 

In  order  to  make  sure  of  getting 
their  pictures  in  the  paper,  they 
congratulated  each  other  at  the 
outset,  SO  that  both  would  appear 
in    print   regardless   of   the    result. 

The  heaviest  vote  was  cast  at  1 
o'clock,  when  Daniel  C.  Murphy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  cast  his 
ballot.  Murphy  weighed  in  at  250 
pounds  ringside  after  paying  his 
dues. 

Plncus  struck  a  theatrical  pose 
when  accused  of  electioneering 
wiihin  100  feet  of  the  polls,  an* 
claimed  he  was  only  operating  th 
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'First  Lady's'  Mother^ 
Has  79th  Bj 


After  the  Ballots  Were  Counted 

From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  April  27,   1928 
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motherhood  says.  "Even  He  that 
died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  in  the 
last  hour,  in  the  unutterable  agony 
of  death,  was  mindful  of  Hi- 
mother,  as  if  to  teach  us  that  this 
holy  love  should  be  our  last  world- 
ly thought,  the  last  point  of  earth 
from  which  the  soul  should  take 
it-  flight  for  heaven." 

—A.  P.  W. 
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MOTHERS  AND  MOTHERHOOD 


There  is  a  Jewish  saying  that. 
•God  could  not  be  everywhere  and 
therefore  he  made  mothers." 

While  this  saying  may  conflict 
with  our  ideas  concerning  omni- 
presence as  a  necessary  attribute 
of  Diety,  it  nevertheless  voices  an 
essential  truth,  that  mothers,  as 
representatives  of  the  fecundity  of 
nature,  sustain  the  closest  relation 
to  God  as  his  chosen  channel 
through  which  to  manifest  the 
highest  forms  of  creative  power. 
•The  fatherhood  of  God.  the 
motherhood  of  nature  and  the  con- 
sequent brotherhood  of  man",  is 
an  expression  giving  motherhood 
almost  co-ordinate  rank  with  God, 
and  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
Bulwer  Lytton's  well-known  ex- 
nion,  "Nature's  loving  proxy, 
the  watchful  mother".  The 
"proxy"  idea  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  mother's  instincts, 
acting  as  they  do  independently 
and  prior  to  reason  and  being  su- 
perior to  and  disconnected  from 


understanding,  are  in  close  and 
vital  touch  with  the  infinite  source 
of  all  wisdom,  and  hence  a  substi- 
tute for  God  within  the  limitations 
of  their  function. 

While  it  is  true  that  highly  edu- 
cated mothers  have  written  most 
feelingly  of  motherhood,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  best  thinkers  among 
men  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  maternal  tie, 
often  ascribing  divine  attributes  to 
her  unsurpassing  tenderness. 
Miehelet  says,  "It  is  the  general 
rule  that  all  superior  men  inherit 
the  elements  of  their  superiority 
from  their  mothers".  To  this  add 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln, 
"All  that  I  am.  or  hope  to  be  I 
owe  to  my  angel  mother";  and 
the  tribute  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
"All  that  I  am  my  mother  made 
me".  Such  acknowledgments  can 
be  duplicated  over  and  over  again 
from  the  literature  of  all  countries 
and  all  times.  Thus  Napoleon, 
"Let  France  have  good  mothers 
and  she  will  have  good  sons". 

Longfellow,  drawing  his  inspira- 
tion   from    the    contemplation    of 


m  MEMORIAM 


The   following   brothers  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys.  Inc..  have 
passed    on    during   the   month    of 
April.   lf»2^. 
WILLIAM  OBRIEX 
GUS  MAYNARD 
RICHARD  BRADY 
JUDGE  ABRAHAM  T.  BARXETT 

"We  extend  our  sympathy  to 
their  families  in  the  hour  of  their 
sorrow. 


SICK  MEMBERS 


Financial    Secretary    Pete    Ma- 
loney  reports  the  following  named 
brothers  as  being  ill : 
JOHN  A.  BOLGER 
JOHN  A    O'CONNELL 
WILLIAM  J.  HYXES 
BEX  SIIERIDAX 
CHARLES  FLANAGAN 
DAN  ANGLUM 
FRANK  CROWE.  SR. 
EDWARD  HARTMAX 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Adam-.  Alfred 
Barry.  F.  J. 
Bond.   Maxwell 
Buchner.  A.  B. 
(ri>p.  Samuel 
( 'u-ork.  J.  J. 
Doherty.  B.  G. 
Doran,  John  F. 
Ekstron.  A. 
Klynn.  J. 
Farrcll.  D.  M. 
Foppiano,  Bdw. 
Forsen.  R.  R. 
Halman.  J.  F. 
Healey,  J.  B. 
Irving.  Jerry 
Sorb,  Edwin 
Malonc.  S.  J. 


.Martin.  F.   D. 
Meagher.  T. 
Menan.  M.  .1 
Montgomery,  K. 
Muller.  C.  D. 
MeFadden,  J. 
Ifagnire,  Dr.  J. 
M. -Murray.  P.  .1 
O'Leary.  Tim 
Oliva.  J. 
O'Neill,  F.G. 
Potter.  W.  I.. 
Regan.  John  A. 
Shaiu.   L. 
Slee.  Arthur  L. 
Smith.    Wm. 
Wilson.   Jas.   C. 
Yizzard.  James 
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Annie  Laurie— Mother  of  the  South  of 
Market  Boys,  Inc* 

A  Tribute  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bonfils—By  A.  F.  Wettig 


"And  for  tannic  Annie  Laurie" 

This  sweet  song,  the  favorite 
song  of  so  many  singers  and  peo- 
ple in  this  world,  was  heard  by 
Annie  Laurie  as  sung  by  her  moth- 
er when  she  was  a  little  child.  The 
beautiful  melody  impressed  itself 
strongly  on  her  youthful  mind  and 
when  she  wrote  her  first  articles, 
she  adopted  the  pseudonym  "An- 
nie Laurie"  for  her  literary  name. 
This  name  is  a  household  word  in 
millions  of  American  homes.  Mrs. 
Bonfils  is  the  dean  of  American 
newspaperwomen.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  she  has  been  in  the 
thick  of  things,  a  brilliant  and 
forceful  commentator  on  public 
questions,  a  journalist  whose  writ- 
ings have  inspired  thousands  and 
a  woman  whose  work  has  done  in- 
calculable good.  As  Annie  Laurie 
writing  in  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, she  has  raised  funds  for 
many  charities,  and  has  inaugur- 
ated many  reforms. 

Born  in  Chilton.  Wis.,  the 
daughter  of  General  Benjamin  J. 
Sweet,  she  was  educated  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Chicago, 
at  the  Lake  Forest  Seminary,  and 
Miss  Burnham's  School  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.  She  entered  jour- 
nalism in  San  Francisco  in  1890, 
and  has  since  been  a  reporter,  tele- 
graph editor,  Sunday  editor,  assis- 
tant city  editor,  and  special  writer. 
She  began  her  work  on  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  when  Arthur 
MeBwen  and  Ambrose  Bierce  and 
other  journalistic  giants  were  on 
its  staff.  Her  first  assignment  was 
a  flower  show.  She  wrote  and 
turned  in  the  story  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  got  up  at  -t  o'clock 
the  next  morning  to  see  if  it  was 
printed.  It  was.  but  with  a  pre- 
fatory paragraph  that  told  the 
whole  story.  She  had  forgotten  to 
say  where  the  show  was  held,  un- 
der what  auspices,  and  what  the 
prizes  were.  But  her  description 
of  the  Sowers  was  great,  and  she 
held  the  job. 

Two  years  later  she  was  sent  to 
the  Sfoldkai  Leper  Settlement  as 
an  investigator.  After  her  return 
to  San  Francisco,  she  began  S 
courageous    investigation    of    the 


ANNIE   LAURIE 

public  hospitals  of  the  city,  at  the 
time  when  their  condition  and 
management  were  a  shameful 
scandal.  Fearless  and  audacious, 
she  had  herself  taken  to  the  re- 
ceiving hospital  as  a  sick,  friend- 
less girl.  The  story  was  one  of  the 
sensational  scoops  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; it  stirred  the  heart  and  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  and  sweeping 
reform  of  the  hospitals. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  "beat"  she 
ever  scored — one  to  be  proud  of — 
was  the  story  of  the  Galveston 
flood.  Annie  Laurie  was  the  first 
reporter  to  get  into  Galveston ;  she 
wrote  the  story  of  its  catastrophe 
as  no  one  else  could  have  written 
it.  In  addition  she  took  charge  of 
the  hospitals  and  relief  wards 
equipped  by  the  Hearst  news- 
papers and  cared  for  the  victims 
of  the  flood.  Her  stories  of  the 
children  orphaned  by  the  flood 
touched  the  heart  of  the  nation 
and  through  her  efforts  the  child- 
ren were  adopted.  At  a  time  when 
newspaperwomen  were  few.  in 
competition  with  the  best  journal- 
ists of  the  country.  Annie  Laurie 
scored  the  "beat"  of  the  decade. 

Later  in  the  sensational  Ken- 
tucky case  of  Senator  Goebel  and 
Governor  Taylor,  she  repeated  her 
triumph.  She  leaped  into  fame  as 
one  of  the  great  reporters  of  Amer- 
ica :  her  courage,  her  resources,  her 
enthusiasm   and   energy   qualified 


her  for  the  work  she  has  made  her 
own. 

For  six  years  she  had  charge  of 
the  large  charities  founded  and 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal and  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner. She  helped  found  the  George 
Junior  Republic  for  Boys  in  New 
York.  Largely  through  her  own 
efforts  and  her  writings,  she  raised 
funds  for  the  "Little  Jim"  ward 
of  the  San  Francisco  Children's 
Hospital.  In  connection  with  this 
task  she  had  charge  of  the  Child- 
ren's Christmas  Examiner,  a  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  paper  written 
by  and  for  children,  to  help  in 
raising  funds. 

Once  when  she  was  serving  as 
dramatic  critic  on  the  Chicago  Ex- 
aminer, she  found  Bert  Williams 
playing  in  a  cheap  vaudeville  thea- 
tre. The  following  Sunday  she 
wrote  an  article  about  him,  in 
which  she  predicted  his  great  fu- 
ture success.  At  the  time,  race 
prejudice  was  in  the  air.  She  re- 
ceived many  letters  condemning 
her  for  her  praise  of  a  negro.  With 
characteristic  courage  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  she  gave  Bert  Wil- 
liams a  full  page.  He  carried  that 
article  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
She  has  interviewed  all  the  great 
ones  of  our  time,  from  prize  fight- 
ers to  savants.  She  has  made 
many  newspapers  successful.  She 
has  been  a  courageous,  fighting 
leader  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  day. 

Her  book,  "Roses  and  Rain", 
is  a  most  charming  collection  of 
her  feature  articles  and  her  stories 
for  children.  "The  Little  Boy  That 
Lived  on  the  Hill"  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  child. 

Deep  sorrow  has  come  into  the 
life  of  this  gentlewoman,  but  it  has 
only  made  her  a  stronger  and  love- 
lier character.  All  her  life  she  has 
been  thoughtful  of  others  and  ex- 
tremely kind  to  the  young  jour- 
nalists entering  this  arduous  pro- 
fession. She  is  a  charming,  bril- 
liant and  happy  woman.  She 
loves  life,  she  is  interested  in 
everything,  she  has  sympathy, 
frankness  and  humor  and  has  the 
faenlty  of  seeing  beauty  in  every 
thing.     In  her  lovely  home  on  Rus- 
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siau  Hill,  surrounded  by  all  that 
makes  life  happy,  her  writings 
come  forth  as  a  light  to  the  tired 
and  heartsick  that  beneath  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  night  there  will 
be  sunshine  in  the  morning. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  interest- 
ing book  than  her  reminiscences 
which  I  hope  she  will  some  day 
write.  Above  all,  Annie  Laurie 
loves  San  Francisco,  our  city  by 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  "the 
boys"  from  the  old  South  Side. 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE:  Many  of 
the  facts  contained  in  this  article 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  Eric  How- 
ard, formerly  of  The  Call.— Wit- 
tig. 


BON  VOYAGE,  MIKE 


By  Sergt.  "Paddy"  McGee. 
S.  F.  Police  Dept. 


An  event  that  for  social  eclat 
far  outshone  any  such  affair  in 
the  past  decade  was  the  farewell 
party  tendered  that  sterling  citi- 
zen and  well  loved  member  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Mike  Gil- 
more. 

It  was  simply  an  impromptu  out- 
pouring of  the  gang  to  do  honor 
to  one  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  all  who  know  him.  The  affair 
was  arranged  and  staged  by  that 
bon  vivant,  raconteur  and  erudite 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Joe  Car- 
rick.  Mike  was  going  back  to 
Dundalk,  from  whose  fair  fields 
came  to  this  glorious  land  of  the 
free,  two  great  men,  Mike  Gilmore 
and  Tom  Sharkey. 

Joe  made  an  address  in  Gaelic; 
Harry  Lauterwasser  delivered  a 
panygeric  in  German,  and  Sam 
Stein  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  and 
a  tug  at  the  heart  when  he  bade 
our  hero  goodbye  in  Yiddish. 
Casey  was  there  with  his  fiddle, 
and  he  rendered  as  Paganini  never 
could  have  done,  The  Connaught- 
man's  Rambles,  and  the  Top  of 
Cork  Road.  And  sure,  'twas  worth 
the  trip  to  hear  Eileen  Desmond 
sintf  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  there 
wasn'1  a  dry  eye  in  the  house  when 
John  Caveny  on  his  pipes  played 
the   Hxile's  Lament. 

One  forgot  the  Great  Emi [pa- 
tor,  the  immortal  Daniel  O'Con- 
ncll,  while  listening  to  Joe  Car- 
rick  expatiating  on  the  virtues  of 

our  hero  and  the  love  we  had  in 
our  hearts  for  the  Dundalk  gos- 
soon. We  read  of  Damon  and  Py- 
thias, of  the  love  of  Pan]  and  Vir- 
ginia and  the  perennial  affection 

of  Robert    Knimet   ami  Sarah  Cur- 


ran,  but  seldom  does  it  occur  be- 
tween men  the  feeling  existing  be- 
tween Dundalk  Mike  and  Mission 
Joe.  Joe  was  inspired  on  that  day* 
Mike,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
wished  all  and  sundry,  "Slainte 
Liv".  Mike  made  a  promise  that 
he  would  bring  back  a  stone  from 
the  beach  at  Clontarf  where  Brian 
Boru  drove  the  Danes  into  the  sea. 
Mike,  here's  'til  ye;  may  your 
shadow  never  grow  less,  and  when 
the  ship  that  carries  you  back 
reaches  the  pier  in  the  land  of 
your  adoption,  the  gang  will  be 
there  to  wish  you  "Cead  mil 
failte". 

Before  the  party  broke  up.  Car- 
rick  recited  the  little  couplet  ap- 
pended below,  evidencing  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  gang  for  their 
traveller, 
(food   bye,   good  luck,   God   bless 

you,  Mike,   you're  going  far 

away. 
The  sun  won't  seem  to  shine  as 

bright   this   lovely   month    of 

May. 
The  gang  will  surely  miss  you.  and 

will  long  for  your  return, 
For  the  lore  that  you've  implant- 
ed  in    our   hearts    will    ever 

burn. 


SOUTH    OF    MARKET    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS 
HON.  FLORENCE  P.  KAHN 


South  of  Market  is  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  and  was  for 
many  years  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  Hon.  Julius  Kahn.  He 
was  an  able  and  untiring  public 
servant  and  upon  his  passing,  as 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  his  good 
wife,  Florence  P.  Kahn,  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
his  demise. 

The  Kahn  family  are  old  South 
of  Market  residents,  having  for- 
merly lived  on  Folsom  street  near 
Fourth  street  where  Julius  Kahn's 
father  conducted  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing bakery  for  many  years. 
.Many  of  the  old  timers  will  doubt- 
less remember  Kahn's  Bakery, 

.Mrs.  Kahn  was  a  school  teacher 
connected  with  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  before  her 
marriage  with  Congressman  Kahn. 
For  many  years  she  taught  at  the 
old  Commercial  Sigh  School,  after- 
wards changed  to  the  Polytechnic 
Higb  School.  This  school  was 
situated  on  (he  now  vacant  lot  on 

the  southeasl  corner  of  Hush  and 
Stockton  streets,  and  was  the  first 
school  in  San  Francisco  to  offer  a 
manual  training  course  to  the 
youth  of  the  city.     As  a  teacher  in 


HON.    FLORENCE    P.    KAHN 

this  school  she  endeared  herself 
to  all  of  her  old  students  by  her 
unfailing  patience  and  kindness, 
and  believe  me,  she  had  to  exer- 
cise a  lot  of  patience  at  times,  with 
the  old  gang  that  attended  her 
classes.  She  never  lost  her  tem- 
per and  was  never  known  to  pun- 
ish any  of  her  boys.  She  at  times 
was  almost  forced  to  mete  out 
severe  penalties  for  breaches  of 
discipline,  but  the  gang  would  do 
something  that  would  tickle  her 
humor  and  she  would  always  for- 
give them. 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  of 
her  election  that  it  was  a  mere  ges- 
ture to  compliment  the  lady  by 
electing  her  to  succeed  her  hus- 
band. However,  she  fooled  the 
politicians  and  has  made  good 
from  the  day  she  took  her  oath  of 
office.  She  has  taken  a  large  place 
in  the  public  eye  by  her  unweary- 
ing and  intense  application  to  her 
duties.  She  has  always  been  at 
the  call  of  her  constituents,  and 
has  never  neglected  any  request 
made  by  them  for  help  at  Wash- 
ington. She  has  worked  for  many 
measures  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Her  work  in  behalf  of  the 
postal  employees  speaks  for  itself. 
She  has  been  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  Rincon  Hill  Bridge  project. 

In  recognition  of  her  ability  as  a 
statesman,  she  has  taken  her  place 
upon  many  important  Committees 
in    the    House,    such   as    the    Com- 

mittees  on  Education,  Census, 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  Expenditures  in  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Recently  she  was  appointed  as 
one  of  the  Hoard  of  Visitors  of  the 
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United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  and  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Amiapolis. 

By  the  way.  did  you  see  Mrs. 
Kahn  reviewing  the  boys  at  the 
two  academies  in  the  International 


News  Reels  at  the  movies  recent-  by   her   kindly   acts.     She  is  the 

ly :'    What  a  pleasant  kindly  smile  mother  of  two  stalwart  sons,  and 

she   had   when   they   saluted   her.  without  a  doubt  on  Mothers'  Day 

Before  loug  she  will  be  known  as  she  received  a  worthwhile  recog- 

the  Mother  of  the  Cadets,  for  she  nition  from  them. 
will  win  her  way  to  their  hearts  A.  P.  AY. 


Songs  of 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


^Ml___. 


>South  of  the  Slot 


1 1 


Whether  you  know  your  locations  or  not. 
The  heart  of  the  city  is  South  o'  the  Slot! 

That  is  the  spot. 

True  to  the  dot— 
The  heart  of  the  city  is  South  o'  the  Slot. 

Let  Memory  lead  you  with  time-withered  hand  °^^M  h 
Out  where  the  shanties  once  made  their  last  stand; 
Only  a  block  away, 
'  Imprints  of  Yesterday- 

Shanties!    But  once  they  vvere  palaces  grand 

p  Over  on  Mission  street,  Memories  tell 
Stories  of  people  who  came  there  to  dwell; 
Homes  of  the  Olden  Days; 
&  .'IKjfiy         Tears  dim  the  golden  haze; 


\\\  /^itiL  Threnodies  UP  from  the  heart  seem  to  well.  fU 


vHere  lived  the  women  and  men  of  the  town 
„  y  Who  builded  a  city  and  never  looked  down; 
a-  Fame  beckoned  some, 

!X^^y  ^ne  world  bade  them  come, 

' /SSL  -J  And  others  were  happy  without  the  renown,  i  \ 

$  So  that  is  the  reason  each  Mission  street  lot 
Can  tell  you  a  story  of  moral  and  plot. 
And  whether  or  not 


rf  ^-/  Geography's  rot, 

itli^ri  Tb? heart of  the city is South °' the s,ot! 

—Miles  Over 
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The  South  of  Market  Days 
We  Remember 


JBv  Annie  Laurie 


Down  in  Los  Angeles  the  other  day  a  man 
said  to  me: 

"Isn't  there  something  up  there  in  San 
Francisco  you  call  'The  South  of  Market 
Club'  or  the  'Southern  Mission  Club'  or 
something  ? ' ' 

"South  of  the  Slot — is  that  what  you 
mean,"  said  I. 

"Is  it?"  said  the  man.  "Well,  what  does 
it  mean  anyway"/  Why  south?  And  what's 
it  all  about?" 

And  I  told  him  and  all  the  time  I  was  tell- 
ing him  I  was  sorry  for  him. 

Poor  man,  he  didu't  even  know  what 
"South  of  .Market"  meant,  and  he  thinks 
he's  a  Calif ornian — says  so,  too,  right  out 
loud,  wherever  and  whenever  he  is. 

South  of  Market — what  a  lot  that  phrase 
means  to  a  San  Franciscan  —  dear,  dear, 
don't  you  remember  when  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket boys  wore  chinchilla  coats,  short  and 
double  breasted  and  flat  crowned  derbies 
and  spring  bottom  pants?     I  do. 

And  the  girls  wore  chinchilla  coats,  too, 
long  ones  with  pockets  on  each  side,  and 
straw  sailor  hats  and  Langtry  bangs  and 
"follow-me-Johnny"  watercurls,  right  above 
the  car. 

And  skirts  were  long  and  skirts  were  full 
and  you  wore  high  shoes  that  buttoned  up 
the  sides  and  sleeves  so  tight  that  you 
couldn't  lift  your  hands  to  your  head  after 
you  were  dressed  to  save  your  life. 

And  the  men  had  moustaches  and  the  older 
ones  wore  "goatees"  and  your  "sweetie" 
wasn't  your  "sweetie,"  he  was  your 
"steady''  and  lie  was  good  and  steady,  too, 
or  you  and  your  brothers  knew  the  reason 
why. 

And  dance     say,  they  danced  in  those  days 

they  didn't  "walk"  and  call  it  dancing. 

Waltzing  was  waltzing  and  if  you  took 
your  foot  off  the  floor  when  they  were  play- 
ing the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube— lum-tum- 
lum-tun,  la-ta — can't  you  hear  it  to  this  day? 
Or  "Waltz  Me  Around  Again,  Willie"— you 
didn't  belong,  that's  all. 

And  Old  Emperor  Norton  stopped  you  on 
the  street  and  borrowed  two-bits  of  you,  just 
as  easy,  and  the  Fair  will  contest  was  on, 
.- 1 1 1 <  1  the  l'.cn  Ilayen  case,  and  everybody  was 
wondering  whether  Theodore  Durant  really 


was  the  human  tiger  he  turned  out  to  be, 
or  was  it  all  just  a  hideous  imagining. 

And  all  the  boys  were  whistling,  "She's 
my  Sweetheart,  I'm  Her  Beau",  or  "listen 
and  I  will  sing  to  you  about  a  Maiden  fond 
and  true,  her  hair  was  red  and  her  eyes  were 
blue — and  her  name  is  Imogene  Donohue" — 
wasn't  that  it?  Oh,  yes,  and  "McGinty", 
how  far  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he 
did  go,  good  old  McGinty,  and  "Chippie, 
get  your  hair  cut,  hair  cut,  hair  cut" — oh, 
bobs  were  known  South  of  Market  way  back 
when — don't  you  remember? 

Good  days,  happy  days,  fine  days — but  not 
a  bit  better  than  these  days,  after  all. 

San  Francisco  is  San  Francisco  yet,  and 
South  of  Market  is  South  of  Market,  and 
hearts  are  as  warm  and  friends  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  then — if  you  know  where 
to  look  for  them. 

And  we  know,  don't  we,  boys  of  the  South 
of  Market — we  certainly  do,  and  we  don't 
have  to  look  far — not  if  Ave  live  in  the  gayest, 
friendliest,  kindest  city  in  the  world  today. 

When  1  was  in  New  York  the  other  day 
somebody  asked  me  how  many  sons  I  had 
and  I  felt  the  tears  coming  to  my  eyes — but 
1  laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, fine  fellows  they  are,  too,  every  one 
of  them. 

And  the  people  in  the  room  stared  at  each 
other  and  raised  their  eyebrows  and  thought, 
"Well,  you  never  can  tell  what  these  Cali- 
fornians  will  say." 

Hut  you  know  what  I  meant,  don't  you, 
old  South  of  Market! 

Here's  looking  at  you,  everyone  of  you, 
here's  to  old  times,  old  friends,  old  songs, 
old  memories,  and  here's  to  the  new  and 
splendid  city  that  you  are  helping  to  build 
right  on  the  solid  foundation  that  was  made 
bach  in  the  days  when  we  used  to  take  the 
dummy  train  down  to  Harbor  View  and  end 
up  the  day  by  feeding  the  bears  and  the  mon- 
keys   in    the    cobweb    house    down    on    North 

Beach. 

Here's  to  the  South  of  Market  boys— and 
girls — happy  days — and  many  of  them,  and 
may  you  pass  on  the  gay  friendliness  of  your 
spirit  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  growing 
up  around  you  this  very  day. 
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A  South  of  Market  Boy  Honored  by  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West 


By  Dr.  T.  B.  W.  Leland 


FAIRFAX  HENRY   WHEELAN 

The  Fairfax  Wheelan  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  on 
Sunday,  March  4th,  1928,  unveiled 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Fairfax  Henry  Wheelan,  a  Memor- 
ial Drinking;  Fountain  in  Jefferson 
Square,  Golden  Gate  avenue  be- 
tween Laguna  and  Buchanan 
streets. 

The  program  in  honor  of  this 
event  was  well  tli ought  out  and 
prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  care 
by  the  Committee  in  charge: 

.   PROGRAM 
Hand   Selection 

S.  F.  Municipal  Hand 
Opening  Address 

Chairman  J.  Emmet  Hayden 

Invocation Mrs.  Pearl  Lamb, 

P.  G.  P.,  N.  D.  G.  W. 
Hand  Selection 

S.  F.  Municipal  Band 
Presentation  of  Memorial 

Fountain Mrs.  Mae  Edwards. 

Chairman  Memorial  Fund 

Unveiling Mrs.  Georgia  Nelson. 

Pres.  Castro  Parlor,  N.D.G.W. 
Star  Spangled  Banner 

S.  F.  Municipal  Hand 
Acceptance 

Mayor  James  Rolpb,  Jr. 

Address...  Mr.   Charles  Thompson, 

G.  P.,  N.  S.  G.  W. 


Hand  Selection 

S.  F.  Municipal  Band 

Address. ...Mrs.  Mae  Hines-Noonan, 

G.  P.,  N.  D.  G.  W. 

Address Mr.  Daniel  A.  Ryan, 

P.  G.  P.,  N.  S.  G.  W. 
Remarks. ...Dr.  Eva  R.  Rasmussen, 
P.  G.  P.,  N.  D.  G.  W. 
Benediction 

Mr.  Billiard  E.  Welch, 

P.  G.  P.,  N.  S.  G.  W. 

" America ",.S.  F.  Municipal  Band 


of  the  ceremony,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  rain  that  poured  down 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Wheelan  was  a  member  of 
Pacific  Parlor  of  N.  S.  G.  W.  and 
had  served  a  term  as  Grand  Trus- 
tee of  the  Grand  Parlor  of  the  or- 
ganization. While  a  member,  he 
originated,  planned  and  carried 
into  execution  the  Homeless  Child- 
ren Movement  for  the  care  of  or- 
phan children.     The  plan  being  to 


— (Herman    Bryant    Photo) 
FAIRFAX   HENRY    WHEELAN    MEMORIAL   FOUNTAIN.   JEFFERSON   SQUARE,   SHOWING 
DAN.   WHEELAN,   HIS   NEPHEW 


Unfortunately    the    weather 

proved  to  be  very  inclement  bid, 
the  participants  on  the  program 
wenl    bravely    through    their   part 


find  suitable  homes  for  children 
left  orphans  rather  than  to  place 
them  in  public  institutions.  Child- 
ren for  whom  homes  were  t'nund 
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to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
local  Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons. 
This  movement  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  has  been  in  successful 
Operation  for  many  years.  He 
gave  his  time,  attention  and  great 
ability  and  genius  as  an  organizer 
to  the  movement.  His  efforts  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  support 
and  whole-hearted  financial  assis- 
tance of  every  Native  Sons'  Par- 


IiRONZE    TABLET    AT     FOUNTAIN 

lor  in  the  State  of  California. 

lie  was  a  modest  man,  but  when 
be  engaged  in  a  labor  such  as  this, 
his  zeal  was  untiring.  He  labored 
long  and  well  in  this  good  cause 
until  his  death  in  1915. 

After  his  death  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West  in  conjunction 
with  the  Native  Daughters  of  the 
Golden  West  appointed  Commit- 
tees to  work  for  the  creation  of  a 
memorial  to  the  founder  of  the 
movement  which  has  resulted  in 
so  much  good  being  accomplished 
for  orphan  children,  regardless  of 
sex.  creed,  color  or  religion. 

Fairfax  Henry  Wheelan  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Wheelan,  a  pioneer 
of  San  Francisco,  and  -was  en- 
gaged in  (he  flour  nulling  business 
on  Stevenson  street  west  of  First 
street.  .Mi-.  Wheelan  was  a  native 
of  San  Francisco,  and  for  many 
years  of  his  youth  and  manhood 
lived  on  Third  street  near  Mission 
street,  lb'  attended  Santa  Clara 
College  in  his  youth  and  after- 
wards was  sent  to  Ireland,  where 
he  attended  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' School  in  Dublin,  Upon  his 
return  to  this  country  he  became  ;i 
student  at  Harvard  College  with 
former  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, anil  graduated  with  him.  lie 
returned  to  California,  residing 
for  many  years  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California.      Here    lie    became    the 

head  of  a  large  warehouse  and 
lumber  concern,  which  later  trans- 
ferred its  business  to  San  Kran- 
ciseo. 

lb-  was  always  at  the  head  of 
every  civic  movement  looking  to 
i  lie  betterment  of  his  beloved  city, 
lie  was  President  of  the  Univer- 


sity Club,  President  of  the  Chit 
Chat  Club,  and  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  concerns  in  the 
State. 

He  was  a  married  man.  His 
wife  is  the  noted  illustrator  and 
artist.  Albertine  Randall  Wheelan, 
and  one  of  his  two  sons,  Edgar  S. 
Wheelan,  is  an  artist  connected 
with  one  of  the  large  New  York 
daily  newspapers,  where  he  does  a 
comic  strip  called  "Minute  Mov- 
ies". He  was  a  brother  of  Albert 
P.  Wheelan  and  R.  E.  Wheelan,  of 
Xew   York. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  they  have  ever  hon- 
ored one  of  their  members  in  such 
a  splendid  manner.  It  was  a  small 
tribute  from  those  who  knew  the 
man.  his  character  and  work,  and 
it  was  meet  and  proper  that  the 
memorial  should  take  the  form  of 
a  drinking  fountain,  and  that  it 
be  placed  in  a  children's  play- 
ground. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  SCHOOL  BOYS 

CELEBRATE  MOTHER'S 

DAY 


The  St.  Joseph's  School  Boys 
Association  celebrated  Mother's 
Day  with  an  elaborate  •  program, 
on  Sunday.  May  13th.  A  commit- 
tee of  which  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Gra- 
ham was  chairman,  and  Super- 
visor Dr.  Toner,  Asst.  Chief  Tom- 
my Murphy,  Judge  John  J.  Van 
Xostrand,  John  -I.  Whelan.  as 
members  of  the  Committee,  had 
the  affair  in  charge. 

The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
was  represented  by  John  J.  Whe- 
lan, and  many  of  our  members. 

Asst.  Chief  Tommy  Murphy  had 
charge  of  the  entertainment  pro- 
gram, and  one  of  his  offerings  was 
Miss  Maud  Hawkins,  who  so  well 
entertained  us  at  our  Corned  Beef 
and  Cabbage  Luncheon  with  her 
wonderful  .songs. 

Rev.  Father  Mulligan,  the  pas- 
tor of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  and  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
School  Hoys,  was  the  loastmastor 
at  the  luncheon  which  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Whitcomb.  Rev.  Hart. 
McCarthy,  assistant  to  the  Pastor 
of  the  Church,  was  in  charge  of 
the  younger  generation   of  mem 


bers,  and  gave  an  interesting  and 
wonderful  talk  about  the  old  days 
at  the  school  of  which  he  is  a 
graduate. 

Judge  Graham  told  the  boys  of 
the  old  days  at  the  school,  and  of 
his  experiences  South  of  Market 
before  the  days  of  1906.  The 
Judge  was  at  his  best,  and  his 
reminiscences  were  greatly  en- 
joyed by  all  who  attended  the  af- 
fair. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  charge  to  make  this  an  an- 
nual affair  of  the  club. 


PERSONALS 


John  McDermott,  an  old  time  South 
of  Market  resident,  and  former  Man- 
ager of  the  old  Palace  Hotel,  has 
opened  a  hotel  at  Ellis  and  Powell 
streets,  and  has  called  it  the  "Wood- 
stock". He  was  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Grand  Jury  several  times, 
and  was  once  its  foreman  several 
years  ago.  He  has  thousands  of 
friends  around  California,  and  is  in- 
ternationally known  as  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  bonifaces  that  ever 
graced  the  counter  of  a  hotel.  He 
has  entertained  Presidents,  crown- 
heads  and  royalty,  as  well  as  thous- 
ands of  prominent  citizens  of  this 
country.  He  has  a  fund  of  humor 
and  anecdotes,  and  will  no  doubt 
make  the  Woodstock  well  known  and 
well  patronized.  He  was  a  chum  of 
the  late  "Tommy"  Keating,  Asst. 
Manager  of  the  St.  Francis,  in  fact, 
Tom  obtained  his  start  through  the 
good  will  and  kindly  influence  of 
John  McDerinott.  His  legion  of 
friends  wish  him  good  luck  in  his 
new  venture. 

*  *  * 

John  Francis  Cunningham,  the 
underground  banker,  a  member  of 
the  organization,  is  about  to  tour  the 
world  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
globe  trotters.  He  starts  next  month 
tor  old  Lunnun. 

PAY  FOR  YOUR  BALL  TICKETS 
OR  THEY  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AGAINST  YOU.  Those  you  used  will 
be  charged  for,  but  return  the  un- 
used ones  and  receive  credit  for  them. 
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JAMES  LICK 


An  Appreciation  of  a  South  of 
Market  Benefactor 


By  H.  P.  Van  Sicklen 

Editor,  The  Society  of  California 

Pioneers  Quarterly 

At  the  head  of  the  broad  stair- 
way in  the  most  honored  place  in 
The  Society  of  California  Pion- 
eers' Gallery  of  Pioneers,  hangs 
the  portrait  of  James  Lick  whose 
generosity  made  this  gallery  possi- 
ble. Few  are  there  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  do  not  know  something 
of  the  story  of  this  eccentric  man, 
who,  though  he  lived  in  seeming 
poverty,  yet  planned  for  and  pro- 
vided the  means  for  the  care  of 
the  weak  and  the  poor;  for  monu- 
ments to  the  brave  and  fearless; 
for  institutions  of  scientific  re- 
search, known  now  throughout  the 
world. 

From  childhood  his  had  been  a 
more  or  less  lonely  life.  His  school 
days  ended  early  and  while  still 
a  child  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  a  most  exacting  teacher. 
He  worked  hard,  made  mistakes. 
and  was  severely  disciplined,  and 
in  the  end  became  an  excellent 
cabinet  worker.  Until  he  was 
twenty-three  he  stayed  in  the  town 
of  his  birth.  Fredericksburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  in  1819,  wound- 
ed in  heart  and  pride  he  went 
away.  A  single  dollar  in  his  pock- 
et and  the  clothes  he  wore  made 
up  his  worldly  goods.  But  with 
him  also  went  a  growing  deter- 
mination to  show  the  man  who  had 
refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to 
marry  him  that  he,  too,  could  suc- 
ceed and  prosper. 

At  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  in 
New  York  City  he  continued  to 
learn  more  of  the  real  art  of  fur- 
niture and  piano  making;  and 
then  one  day  in  New  York,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Buenos 
Ayres  and  enter  the  manufactur- 
ing business  himself,  he  bargained 
with  a  ship's  captain  and  ex- 
changed a  piano  for  passage  for 
himself  and  two  helpers  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  There  for  twelve  years  he 
worked  with  thorough  and  pains- 
taking care,  and  prospering  and 
gaining  fame,  for  his  pianos  were 
of  the  finest.  Once  he  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  boyhood  (in  1832) 
a  visit  fraught  with  disappoint- 
ment, so  it  was  not  long  before  he 
faced  again  toward  South  Amer- 
ica. This  time  he  returned  with  a 
cargo  of  flour  and  staples,  and 
having  disposed  of  it  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  Buenos  Ayres,  he  set 


out   across  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains for  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

One  day  while  he  rested  at  Men- 
dosa,  near  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
he  wandered  about  watching  the 
life  of  the  little  town.  Soldiers 
lounged  in  the  sun,  pretty  girls 
smiled  at  them,  and  the  water  car- 
riers toiled  from  house  to  house 
bent  under  their  heavy  burdens. 
A  little  Indian  boy  sat  in  the  pub- 
lic square  sketching,  and  Lick  was 


James  Lick  was  sad.  and  as  he 
toiled  along  the  winding  trail  that 
skirted  the  Sierra  de  los  Paramil- 
los  on  the  way  to  Mimos,  he 
thought,  "Why  couldn't  I  have  a 
gift  like  that?  "Why  was  I  sent 
into  the  world  so  poorly  equipped 
in  contrast  with  the  talent  of  that 
Indian  child?" 

After  many  days  he  came  to 
Valparaiso,  and  four  years  passed 
while   he   stayed   there    and    built 


struck  with  the  child's  ability. 
With  all  his  heart  he  wanted  to 
give  that  child  a  "chance",  but  no 
amount  of  begging  or  promising 
wotdd  prevail  upon-the  old  Indian 
woman,  who  claimed  him  as 
"peon",  to  let  the  child  go  with 
Lick.  He  promised  to  educate  him, 
believing  that  he  would  some  day 
bring  fame  to  Mendosa.  He  even 
offered  her  half  of  all  the  money 
he  had  with  him,  but  she  declined 
with  contempt  in  her  voice.    And 


pianos.  Again  he  beeame  restless. 
Business  had  not  come  up  to  his 
expectations.  He  moved  on  to 
Lima.  There  he  prospered.  Lick, 
the  piano  maker,  became  well 
know  in  Lima.  Business  boomed 
and  he  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  pro- 
bably the  only  real  vacation  the 
man  ever  took.  He  spent  four 
weeks  in  London  and  another  four 
<m  the  Continent,  and  then  with  a 
lot  of  new  ideas  and  a  machine  for 
cutting  and  working  brass,  he  re- 
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turned  to  Lima.  That  machine  was 
a  -wise  investment.  He  soon 
bought  up  all  the  brass  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on  and  cornered  the 
market.  One  year  he  made  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  in  brass  alone. 
Besides  that,  he  made  Lima's  best 
pianos,  he  ran  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre for  bull  fighting,  and  dab- 
bled in  various  mercantile  ven- 
tures. 

In  all  these  years  he  had  writ- 
ten no  letters  to  anyone  in  the 
States.  His  relatives  and  friends 
has  given  him  up  for  dead.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Lick  that  he 
would  say  nothing  until  he 
thought  he  had  something  to  say. 
Then,  with  simple  directness  he 
wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Conrad 
Meyer,  enclosing  an  order  for 
some  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
which  was  intended  as  a  payment 
for  the  action  or  inside  workings 
of  twelve  upright  pianos  to  be 
shipped  to  him  at  Lima. 

In  1846  news  of  the  Mexican 
War  reached  Lima.  California 
had  been  occupied  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  now  Cali- 
fornia became  Lick's  goal.  He  had 
just  taken  an  order  for  twelve 
pianos  and  they  alone  hindered  his 
immediate  start  to  California.  He 
had  taken  the  order,  and  it  was 
not  in  Lick  to  slight  an  obligation. 
His  workmen,  untroubled  by  any 
sense  of  obligation  to  their  cus- 
tomers, quit  their  benches  and 
sailed  for  Mexico.  Lick  stayed, 
and  it  took  him  eighteen  months  to 
complete  the  pianos,  which  he 
fitted  with  the  inside  action  sent 
by  Meyer. 

In  November,  18-47,  he  sold  out 
his  business  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  much  less  than  it  was 
worth,  and  with  that  amount  in- 
tact arrived  in  San  Francisco,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1 848,  on  the  brig  Lady 
Adams.  His  money  ws  in  Peru- 
vian doubloons  for  the  most  part, 
and  he  carried  it  in  an  iron  safe. 
This  strong  box  upset  the  routine 
in  the  Custom  House.  It  was  too 
large  to  be  safely  stored  there. 
Captain  Polsom  was  worried.     It 

was  most  lUlUSUal  I'm-  B  man  to 
seek  the  little  seaport  town  with 
so  much  cash  about   him. 

Land-poor  residents  who  had 
been  Languishing  in  the  depths  of 

a    financial   slump,    took   on   an    air 

of  alert  expectation  as  .lames  Lick 

walked    about    the    town,   his    keen 

eyes  studying  the  cove  and  rolling 

meadows  beyond. 

Seventeen  days  after  he  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Coloma,  though  weeks 


passed  and  it  was  the  middle  of 
May  before  the  real  gold  rush  be- 
gan. It  seems  not  to  have  inter- 
ested Lick  particularly.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  tramped  over 
San  Francisco  choosing  the  lots  he 
wanted.  Everyone  was  loud  in 
prophesying  great  commercial  suc- 
cess for  the  town,  but  no  one  else 
was  gambler  enough  to  invest  in 
the  land  that  was  to  be  had.  In 
fact,  land  could  be  bought  for  lit- 
tle more  than  its  value  uuder  Al- 
calde grants.  In  the  latter  part 
of  January,  James  Lick  began  to 
buy,  and  by  December  he  had  pro- 
bably the  largest  land  holdings  in 
San  Francisco,  of  any  one  man  of 
his  time,  and  with  few  exceptions 
he  retained  ownership  of  it  all 
until  his  death. 


ili 

• 

PIONEER  HALL 
Fourth    Street,    Before    1906 

One  of  the  first  purchases  he 
made  was  the  adobe  house  at  cor- 
ner of  Montgomery  and  Jackson 
streets.  It  stood  on  a  fifty  vara 
lot  and  he  paid  three  thousand 
dollars  for  the  house  and  lot,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  it  was  the  Larg- 
est sum  he  paid  for  any  of  his  San 
Francisco  holdings.  As  soon  as 
possible  he  moved  his  iron  safe 
and  his  Peruvian  doubloons  into 
the  cellar  of  the  house.  On  top  of 
the  safe  he  piled  his  bench  and 
tools  and  other  belongings,  and 
Batisfied  that  bis  money  was  safe, 
he  went  out  to  look  for  other  new 
investments.  The  gold  rush  came 
and  left  the  city  deserted,  but  he 
went  right  on  buying  land,  some 
of  it  six  and  eight  feet  under  water 
at   high   tide. 

Lick  had  no)  been  confining  his 
investments  entirely  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  during  the  year  also 
acquired  a  very  large  acreage  near 


Santa  Clara  on  the  Guadalupe 
River.  In  May,  1848  for  a  very 
brief  period  he  did  try  his  luck 
with  a  pick  and  cradle  at  Mormon 
Island.  Captain  W.  F.  Swasey, 
who  met  him  there,  wrote  that 
Lick  went  about  with  a  long  over- 
coat wrapped  about  him. It  flapped 
far  below  his  knees,  almost  hiding 
his  squeaking  rubber  boots,  and 
on  his  head  was  a  tall  plug  hat. 
They  sat  under  a  live  oak  tree  and 
lunched  and  chatted  and  "Lick 
expressed  himself  as  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  enormous  val- 
ues (in  the  mines),  at  the  same 
time  expressing  the  idea  that  his 
field  of  future  operations  would  be 
in  and  about  San  Francisco,  and 
not  in  the  gold  region". 

He  had  advised  himself  well. 
During  1849  real  estate  values  in- 
creased vastly,  and  by  the  fall  of 
that  year  his  holdings  which  had 
cost  him  about  seven  thousand 
dollars,  had  made  him  the  richest 
man  in  San  Francisco!  But  now 
for  several  years  San  Francisco 
seldom  saw  him,  for  he  was  hard 
at  work  building  his  famous  flour 
mill  at  Alviso,  and  it  was  there 
that  his  nephew,  James  W.  Lick, 
found  him  in  1852.  The  younger 
man  had  come  in  the  gold  rush  of 
'49,  but  had  had  poor  luck  in  the 
mines.  Eagerly  the  old  man  ques- 
tioned  him  about  home  and 
friends.  "And  your  father,  my 
brother  John,  is  he  living?"  he 
asked  finally. 

But  no,  he  had  died  thirteen 
years  before.  How  like  Lick  to 
have  gone  on  in  his  hermit-like 
way  through  all  the  years,  making 
plans  without  a  thought  for  other 
influences.  His  disappointment 
was  too  pathetic.  "I  had  hoped", 
he  explained,  "that  your  father 
would  come  to  California  and  live 
near  me.  I  bought  property  in 
San  Jose.  I  have  a  house  partly 
erected  on  it.  It  was  to  be  his 
home.  I  didn't  dream  he  was 
dead." 

Way  into  the  night  they  talked, 
the  older  man  listening  so  eagerly 
to  the  news  of  home,  and  then  he 
pointed  out  the  place  where  his 
guest  was  to  sleep — on  the  hard 
surface  of  the  top  of  an  old  piano, 
without  mattress  or  anything  soft 
to  make  it  comfortable,  while  he 
himself  went  to  rest  on  an  old 
door  which  was  laid  upon  four 
nail  casks  in  the  adjoining  room 
of  the  cabin.  These  two  liked 
each  other,  and  the  older  man 
would   not    suffer   the   younger   to 

have   until   he  had  promised   to 

return  to  live  near  the  mill. 
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The  mill  absorbed  him,  and  he 
worked  long  and  hard.  For  re- 
creation he  had  his  garden  and 
orchard  which  grew  luxuriously. 
Though  he  lived  like  a  pauper 
himself,  he  paid  his  workmen  well. 
One  minute  he  would  shun  the 
simplest  expenditures,  the  next 
lavishly  spend  hundreds,  often 
thousands  on  some  person  or  pro- 
ject that  had  aroused  his  interest 
or  sympathy.  He  drove  a  close 
bargain  always,  and  fought  for 
every  penny  he  considered  his  due. 

He  rode  about  the  country  in  a 
rickety  old  wagon  that  creaked 
as  the  warped  wheels  rumbled 
over  the  roads.  Bits  of  rope 
flapped  loosely  from  a  dozen 
mended  parts.  A  greasy  bear  skin 
folded  on  the  hard  seat  served  as 
a  cushion.  Many  a  night  he  would 
return  to  the  mill,  the  old  wagon 
heaped  with  skulls,  thigh  bones 
and  big  knuckles  of  the  long  dead 
cattle  whose  bones  lay  weathering 
on  the  open  fields  of  the  valley. 
Even  though  his  neighbors  knew 
he  ground  them  for  fertilizer  for 
his  trees,  they  sniffed  and  raised 
their  eyebrows,  and  wondered  if 
he  were  "quite  right  in  his  head". 
But  they  left  him  strictly  alone. 
He  was  a  man  of  single  purpose, 
and  cared  little  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  he  lacked  that  qual- 
ity which  attracts  friends.  He 
was  rich,  and  that,  too,  set  him 
apart.  His  every  act  was  furtive- 
ly watched,  and  every  word  retold 
about,  the  countryside. 

In  1860  he  decided  to  build  a 
house.  Perhaps  his  old  shanty 
looked  sad  and  miserable  in  the 
midst  of  his  luxuriant  gardens 
with  their  shaded  winding  paths. 
The  new  home  was  a  splendid 
place,  but  something  killed  his  in- 
terest, and  except  for  his  own 
room,  he  never  furnished  it.  There, 
among  his  books,  he  spent  his  free 
time;  he  was  an  omnivorous  read- 
er of  scientific,  metaphysical  and 
theological  subjects.  His  library 
was  large,  and  he  read  every  book 
many  times,  sharing  them  and  bor- 
rowing others  from  t  lie  few  friends 
he  had  among  the  valley  folk. 
Practically  all  of  his  properties 
were  in  the  hands  of  agents. 
Even  the  mill  Avas  leased  to  others. 
So  he  lived  among  his  flowers,  and 
wondered  about  the  Universe.  The 
mystery  of  it  all  fascinated  him. 
When  night  came  he  would  sit 
among  his  books  and  read  with  a 
concentration  that  left  the  world 
entirely  forgotten.  He  had  little 
use  for  creeds  and  churches.  They 
were   well   enough   for  those   who 


believed.  He  was  what  men  call 
an  Agnostic.  Blind  faith  did  not 
suit  him.  The  stars,  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  swinging  on  their  slow 
path  through  the  heavens,  filled 
him  with  wonder  and  with  awe. 
As  he  read  about  them,  a  plan  be- 
gan to  form.  But  of  that  plan  he 
spoke  to  no  one. 

In  t lie  late  fifties  he  set  about 
improving  his  San  Francisco  pro- 
perties. He  would  build,  he  de- 
cided, the  most  pretentious  hotel 
on  the  coast.  San  Francisco  would 
be  proud  of  it.  So  the  three  story 
red  brick  Lick  House  was  built  on 
Montgomery  street  between  Post 
and  Sutter  streets.  It  contained 
sixty  suites  complete,  and  catered 
to  people  with  children  !  It  is  said 
there  was  no  hotel  so  lovely  west 
of  New  York.  The  chandeliers  in 
the  great  dining  room  were  made 
of  countless  glittering  prisms. 
Paintings  by  Keith,  Hill,  and 
other  famous  artists  of  the  day, 
hung  on  the  walls,  alternating  with 
great  mirrors,  whose  frames  were 
made  by  Lick  himself  of  the  finest 
rosewood,  carved  by  hand.  Rich 
carpets,  solid  furniture  of  polished 
woods,  heavy  linens,  glittering  sil- 
ver, lovely  inlaid  floors!  At  the 
meal  hours,  it  was  like  a  palace 
banquet  hall.  "Its  long  tables  of 
white  and  silver  with  rows  of  fat 
goblets,  the  fan-shaped  pleating 
of  the  napkins  arching  from  their 
mouths;  the  parade  of  dark  chairs 
and  the  long  shimmering  reflec- 
tions in  the  polished  floors  seemed 
not  of  the  far  west,  but  rather  a 
bit  of  the  splendor  of  which  far 
away  New  York  might  well  be 
envious." 

Yet  the  man  who  owned  it  all 
lived  in  an  unfurnished  house, 
alone  with  his  books,  quite  happy 
among  his  trees  and  flowers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixties 
he  moved  from  the  mill  property 
to  Lick  Annex,  in  the  southern 
part  of  San  Jose.  Instead  of  mere- 
ly the  young  plants  and  his  per- 
sonal belongings,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  transplant  every  tree  and 
shrub  to  his  new  home.  And  for 
more  than  two  years  a  parade  of 
swaying  trees  and  plants  went 
slowly  over  the  roads  from  the  old 
Mill  to  the  new  Lick  Homestead. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
roots  of  two  great  locust  trees  had 
sent  their  gripping  roots  into  the 
soil.  They  could  not  be  moved, 
so  he  had  them  cut  carefully  and 
the  butts,  right  down  at  the  roots, 
were  sawed  up  into  veneering  of 
;i  particularly  beautiful  curly 
grain   and   color.     He  shipped   it 


East  with  explicit  instructions  for 
its  use  in  making  sounding  boards 
for  pianos,  and  gave  the  following 
order:  "Make  me  a  piano  for  my 
parlor  of  the  Lick  House.  Do  not 
make  it  all  of  Locust  wood,  but 
judiciously  and  skillfully  distri- 
bute it  in  panels  and  borders.  My 
dining  rooms  are  made  in  that 
style.     The  effect  is  beautiful." 

The  new  Homestead  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  live  acres  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board  fence.  A 
branch  of  the  Guadalupe  ran 
through  the  grounds,  watering  the 
broad  luxuriant  gardens.  Perhaps 
the  most  splendid  of  all  was  the 
nursery  with  its  hundreds  of  va- 
rieties of  plants  and  shrubs, 
brought  there  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  for  experimentation. 
All  this  was  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  orchardists  and  farmers  of 
the  valley,  of  all  California  in  fact. 
His  winter  staff  of  workmen  num- 
bered fifteen,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  many  more  were  add- 
ed. On  an  average  his  payroll 
alone  at  the  Homestead  was  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month. 
Early  in  the  seventies,  as  he  was 
approaching  eighty,  he  said  good- 
bye to  his  flowers  and  gardens, 
and  came  to  San  Francisco.  At 
the  Lick  House  he  took  a  room 
that  looked  out  on  Montgomery 
and  Sutter  streets.  And  there  he 
began  definite  preparations  for 
the  disposal  of  his  great  fortune. 
So  much  was  to  be  done,  so  much 
that  he  wanted  to  do  himself,  and 
he  felt  he  had  but  little  time  left. 
It  irked  him  to  think  of  leaving 
these  tasks  to  others,  and  when 
those  he  called  to  help  did  not 
accomplish  results  as  though  by 
magic,  his  temper  flared.  On  June 
2,  1874,  after  days  of  stormy  ses- 
sions in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  a 
trust  deed  was  finally  executed, 
and  he  signed  over  his  entire  for- 
tune to  certain  charities  and  pub- 
lic benefactions,  and  this  was  to 
be  held  in  trust  by  a  board  of 
seven  men.  Thev  were  Thomas  H. 
Selby,  D.  0.  Milis,  H.  M.  Newhall. 
John  0.  Earl,  James  Otis,  William 
Alvord  and  George  II.  Howard. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  battle  every- 
one as  though  he  feared  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  him  from  be- 
queathing the  money  as  he  wished. 
The  bequests  to  Lick  Observatory, 
tn  the  Academy  of  Science,  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  were  for 
scientific  research ;  for  the  poor 
and  the  needy  he  gave  generously 
to  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Ladies'  Protestant  Relief  So- 
ciety and  the  Old   Ladies'  Home; 
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public  baths  were  provided  for: 
even  the  Society  for  Prevention  to 
Cruelty  to  animals  was  remem- 
bered; for  the  School  of  Mechani- 
cal Arts  he  set  aside  a  great  sum ; 
monuments  were  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  the  valiant  forty- 
niners,  nor  did  he  forget  to  honor 
the  memory  of  his  own  Revolu- 
tionary War  ancestors  back  in 
Fredericksburg.  And  to  his  broth- 
er pioneers  he  left  a  great  sum 
from  which  grew  the  fine  old 
building  and  museum  of  the  So- 
ciety of  California  Pioneers.  The 
amounts  were  as  follows : 

Lick  Observatory $700,000 

Protestant  Orphan 

Asylum 25,000 

Ladies'  Protestant  Relief 

Society  25,000 

San  Jose  Orphans 25,000 

Mechanics'    Institute   ftoir 

Scientific  Books 10,000 

Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cruelty  to  Animals....     10,000 

Public  Baths  150,000 

Old  Ladies'  Home 100,000 

Francis   Scott   Key   Mon- 
ument       60,000 

Historical  Statue 100,000 

California   School  of  Me- 
chanical Arts 540,000 

Family  Monuments 46.000 

John  H.  Lick  and  collat- 
eral heirs  '. 5;55,00() 

His  first  interest  was  the  Lick 
Observatory,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1876  be  began  to  seek  a  site  for  his 
pet  project.  It  irked  him  to  lie  in 
bed  and  hear  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  discussing  the  various  peaks 
suggested  —  Mt.  Diablo,  Mt.  St. 
Helena  and  Loma  Prieta  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  He  determined  to 
see  them  himself,  but  was  only  to 
make  one  journey.  That  was  in 
the  summer  of  '76,  when  he  trav- 
eled in  a  wagon  lying  on  a  mat- 
tress, determined  1<>  make  the  sum- 
mit of  M\.  St.  Helena.  But,  part 
way  the  wagon  toppled  over  on 
the  steep  rutted  trail,  spilling  the 
old  man  out  upon  the  road,  where 
he  lay  cursing  all  Xapa  Counts'. 
Th.it  settled  the  chances  of  Mt.  St. 
Helena  as  a  site  for  any  telescope 
to  be  purchased  with  Lick  money. 
Mount  Hamilton  was  chosen. 

Day  after  day  he  battled  for  the 
speeds'   realization    id'   his   dreams, 

but  all  during  September  he  grew 

weaker  and  weaker,  fading  away 
to  a  silent  shadow  of  the  fighting 
man  he  bad  been.  ( )n  ( (ctober  1st , 
1876,    he    finally    closed     his    eyes. 

Probably  no  other  San  Franciscan 
ever  bad  so  public  a  deathbed  as 
that  lonely  old  millionaire,  sur- 
rounded    by     the     men     who    hail 


worked  to  do  his  bidding,  but  not 
a  relative  was  present. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  bis  staff,  Army  officers 
and  their  staffs,  other  Federal, 
State  and  City  officials,  the  Re- 
gents, faculty  and  students  of  the 
University  of  California,  members 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  Terri- 
torial Pioneers  and  innumerable 
other  organizations  followed  his 
casket  on  its  slow'  journey  from 
the  Pioneer  Hall,  where  it  bad  lain 
in  state ;  and  with  muffled  drums. 
the  shuffling  of  marching  men, 
and  the  uneven  tapping  of  horses' 
feet,  they  carried  him  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Cemetery,  where  his  body 
was  placed  in  a  vault  to  await  the 
completion  of  his  final  tomb  in 
the  base  of  the  Observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton. 

Faithfully  did  his  trustees  carry 
out  his  wishes  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles  and  much  criticism,  and 
by  the  fall  of  1895,  James  Lick's 
money  had  gone  its  many  ways, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
used,  best  revealed  the  character 
and  interests  of  the  man  whom  so 
<Vw  had  understood  while  he 
lived. 


JUDGE   A.  T.  BARNETT 

JUDGE   A.   T.   BARNETT 
PASSES  ON 


The  membership  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Abraham  T.  Barnett, 
known  widely  and  well  as  "Abe" 
Barnett.  For  the  past  eighteen 
years  he  has  served  with  honor  as 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  He  lived  South  of  Mar- 
ket for  many  years,  and  imme- 
diately  upon   bis  graduation    from 

the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Eastings 
Haw  School  —  he  was  elected  a 
member    of    the   California    Legis- 


lature, where  he  served  as  an  As- 
semblyman in  the  session  of  1899. 
He  was  an  old  Lincoln  School  boy, 
and  was  born  and  reared  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a  daughter,  and  one  broth- 
er, W.  Barnett,  of  Sausalito. 

He  was  a  member  of  many  fra- 
ternal organizations  —  Eagles, 
Elks.  Masonic  bodies.  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West,  but  he  valued 
his  membership  in  the  South  of 
Market  Boys,  Inc.,  more  than  that 
in  any  other  organization. 

The  veteran  jurist  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
ill  for  several  months  before  his 
passing. 

He  was  a  member  of  Fidelity 
Lodge  of  Masons,  and  services  in 
bis  memory  were  held  at  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  May  1,  1928,  and 
were  attended  by  a  large  crowd  of 
his  sorrowful  friends.  The  Courts 
adjourned  April  30  in  his  mem- 
ory and  in  the  courtroom  of  Judge 
Thos.  F.  Graham,  Bro.  Thomas  F. 
Hickey  paid  a  great  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  his  standing  as  a  jur- 
ist, citizen  and  father. 

His  kindly  presence  will  be 
missed  at  our  meetings  and  his 
voice — stilled  forever — will  never 
be  heard  again  by  his  former 
schoolmates  and  companions  of  the 
old  days  South  of  Market.  The 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.,  ex- 
lend  to  his  family  their  utmost 
sympathy  and  condolence  upon  his 
passing. 

A.  P.  W. 


MORE  PERSONALS 

The  Rutherford  Garage,  Ruther- 
♦•-.rd,  Napa  County,  is  conducted  by 
a  member  of  the  Boys.  F.  P.  Cor- 
rigan  is  his  name,  and  if  you  are  ever 
in  his  vicinity,  give  him  a  call. 


Members  who  used  the  tickets  sent 
them  for  the  Annual  Ball  are  res- 
pect! ally  requested  to  settle  their  ac- 
count lor  them.  The  Ball  Commit- 
tee is  anxious  to  make  a  final  report. 
Tickets  used  by  the  members  and  not 
settled  for  within  three  months  sub- 
ject the  member  so  offending  to  sus- 
pension. 


DICK  CULLEN 

THE  FASHION 

TAILOR 

2585  MISSION  STREET 

"S.  O.  M."  TAILOR 
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JAMES    H.    ROXBURGH 


THE  HACKMEN  OF  LONG  AGO 


By  James  H.  Roxburgh 


Do  yon  remember  the  haekmen 
of  long  ago  whom  we  used  to  hire 
for  a  funeral  down  to  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery  ?  They  went  down  in  the 
morning  and  brought  ns  back  in 
the  late  afternoon.  It  wasn't  the 
long  drive  to  the  cemetery  that 
made  us  late  in  returning,  but  the 
watering  of  the  horses  at  water 
troughs  around  Colma,  where  the 
drivers  would  stop  to  water  their 
horses  on  our  return  home ;  at 
times  the  horses  seemed  to  be  pret- 
ty dry,  and  this  took  up  time  and 
Hie  long  stops  sometimes  seemed  to 
affect  the  passengers  who  likewise 
must  have  something  to  drink. 
Someone  would  then  say  "we  have 
done  our  duty  to  the  departed,  so 
let  us  refresh  ourselves".  All  is 
different  now ;  you  get  into  an 
auto  and  are  rushed  to  the  ceme- 
tery and  are  rushed  back  home 
again.  You  are  taken  down  dry 
and  brought  back  dry.  Of  course 
this  saving  of  time  was  too  much 
for  the  horses  so  the  old  haekmen 
had  to  surrender  and  park  their 
horses  and  hacks  and  seek  for  a 
different  line  of  business.  The  old 
boys  who  drove  hack  in  the  old 
days  knew  ns  all  by  name  and 
were  it  a  wedding  day,  they  called 
for  us,  took  us  to  church,  and 
waited  till  the  ceremony  was  over, 
took  us  home  or  to  the  railroad 
depot,  and  when  leaving  us  it  was 
with  a  "good  luck"  and  "God 
bless  you".  So  I  have  looked  up 
the  names  of  some  of  these  "old 
timers"  and  with  the  assistance  of 
two  of  the  brothers,  am  presenting 
them  and  yon  will  note  they  are 
all  from  "South  of  Market".  I 
may  later  on  gather  the  names  of 
those  haekmen  who  parked  their 
backs  in  front  of  Portsmouth 
Square  at  Clay  and  Kearny,  and 


the  reason  they  parked  there. 

Well,  here  we  go.  The  first  one 
was  from  my  old  neighborhood. 
Old  Man  McLaughlin,  the  hack- 
man;  he  lived  at  222  Langton;  his 
sons,  Ed,  D.  P.  W.  J.,  and  C.  P. 
.McLaughlin  took  turns  driving  the 
old  man's  hack.  C.  P.  McLaugh- 
lin drove  hack  but  it  was  not  to 
his  liking  so  he  became  a  steve- 
dore. Here  is  another — Diamond 
Joe  Clark  ;  he  drove  for  McKeever, 
8th  and  Clementina.  Joe  got  his 
name  from  wearing  the  largest 
diamond  of  any  hackman  in  those 
days.  Old  John  Kerr  lived  on 
Clinton  street;  his  son  Joseph  F. 
used  to  drive  the  old  hack ;  he  is 
now  on  the  police  force  at  the 
Southern  Station.  Officer  Ruggles 
of  the  Mission  Station,  used  to 
drive  for  his  father-in-law,  Cole ; 
Chip  Evatt  used  to  drive  a  pair  of 
sorrel  horses  in  his  hack,  and  his 
stand  was  at  the  old  Palace  Hotel ; 
he  is  now  on  the  police  force.  Ted 
Sullivan  ran  the  Etna  Stable  on 
Howard  street  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth,  next  to  Flynn's  Coal  Yard, 
where  fires  were  a  weekly  occur- 
rence. Ted  used  to  drive  a  hack. 
Then  there  was  Connors  &  Tobin 
at  Fifth  and  Clementina ;  Larry 
Welch  drove  hack  No.  19 ;  he  lived 
at  421  Clementina;  then  there  was 
Arthur  Heffernan,  who  was  a  com- 
bination hackdriver  and  traveling 
fruit  salesman ;  he  used  one  of  his 
horses  in  this  business.  The  boys 
used  to  ask  him.  "what  have  you 
in  the  back  of  the  wagon";  his 
reply  was,  "Red  things",  meaning 
rhubarb. 

Jack  Dowling  lived  at  920  Har- 
rison street;  he  drove  the  horses 
Murray  and  Sancho  in  his  hack. 
His  brother,  Dick,  drove  the  Stud 
and  the  Colt  when  he  drove ;  Jack 
is  now  manager  of  the  Woodlawn 
Garage  at  623  Grove.  Mike  Cof- 
fey, who  lived  on  Fifth  street, 
drove  hack ;  he  was  Assemblyman 
and  Supervisor  before  the  fire. 
Blinker  Murphy  drove  for  Pick- 
ett :  he  was  afterward  manager  for 
Martin  Kelly  and  Phil  Crimrums. 
Pickett's  stables  were  on  Clemen- 
tina near  First.  Tomkinson  kept 
his  hacks  on  Natoma  street  be- 
tween First  and  Second;  Pat  Mc- 
Ardle  used  to  drive  for  him.  Ba- 
con and  Flood  had  a  stable  on  Fol- 
snm  street  near  Fourth.  Flood 
used  to  drive  hack ;  he  married 
Phelan's  cook.  He  had  an  old 
hickory  stick,  and  his  special  re- 
quest was  that  when  he  died  that 
the  stick  be  buried  with  him;  and 
so  it  was,  the  United  Undertakers 
performing     the     solemn     duty. 


Roche  and  Donahue  had  stables  at. 
First  and  Folsom  from  whence 
their  hacks  went  forth;  they  had 
all  the  funerals  and  weddings,  and 
were  also  hired  by  the  boys  who 
used  to  go  calling  New  Year's 
day  ;  Tar  Flat  stood  by  them.  Foxy 
Kane  drove  hack  and  acted  as 
strawbondsmen  during  leisure  mo- 
ments, of  course  collecting  for 
this  service.  One  day  John  Smith 
put  up  some  money  with  Foxy 
for  bail  in  some  minor  offense ; 
when  Smith  came  to  look  for 
Foxy,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Tony  Tierney  drove  hack,  cater- 
ing principally  to  the  Chinese  in 
their  funerals  and  weddings;  the 
latter  affairs  sometimes  lasted  a 
week,  and  Tom  was  always  on  the 
job;  his  son,  Martin,  quit  Keane's 
Dry  Goods  Store  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  Gus  Belmont 
drove  one  of  the  first  Gurney 
cabs;  his  stand  was  in  front  of 
Young  Mitchell's,  Golden  avenue 
and  Taylor;  the  boys  used  to  play 
tricks  on  him.  They  would  get  in 
the  Gurney,  Gus  in  his  seat  would 
pull  the  strap  which  closed  the 
door;  after  he  had  gone  some  dis- 
tance, the  boys  would  cut  the  strap 
and  jump  out.  Sleep  Manion  lived 
on  Madison  avenue ;  horse  driver 
and  breaker,  also  hack  driver.  Bill 
Cummings  was  a  famous  hackman 
whose  stand  was  in  front  of  the 
old  ferry  building  where  the  hack- 
ies  would  grab  the  grip  or  valise 
of  any  rube  or  stranger  who  had 
just  come  to  town;  the  rube  or 
stranger  would  stand  in  amaze- 
ment until  they  saw  their  baggage 
thrown  into  the  hack  and  to  save 
their  luggage  would  suddenly 
wake  up  and  note  that  they  were 
about  to  lose  their  baggage.  Then 
the  fight  would  start;  the  noise 
would  arouse  Captain  Kentzel's 
attention  and  he  would  make  the 
hackey  give  up  the  luggage;  quite 
often  Capt.  Kentzel  would  be  en- 
gaged in  some  other  trouble;  it 
was  then  the  hackey  would  drive 
off  with  the  stranger  to  some  hot  id 
uptown  where  he  would  receive  a 
commission  from  the  hotel  as  well 
as  charging  the  stranger  for  rid- 
ing in  the  hack.  Somebody  said 
that  Bill  Cummings  was  one  of 
those  haekmen.  but  as  to  that  I 
know  not.  Billy  O'Kane,  who 
used  to  run  the  Golden  Gate  Sta- 
ble on  Folsom  street  between  10th 
and  11  th;  his  hack  stood  on  Fifth 
street,  in  front  of  the  .Mint.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  haekmen 
who  parked  their  hacks  in  front 
of  the  Mint  and  they  used  to  make 
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life  miserable  for  Long  John  Wil- 
kinson, a  prominent  Democratic 
politician  of  the  colored  race,  who 
was  janitor  in  the  Mint,  by  yelling 
"Oh,  Nigger  John";  this  they  ilid 
every  time  that  he  passed  by;  tir- 
ing of  it,  he  got  out  5  John  Doe 
warrants  for  all  the  hackmen,  but 
they  used  to  get  out  of  sight,  but 
he  got  Sergt.  Ed  Ward  to  arrest 
some  one  of  the  hackmen,  so  the 
Sergeant  arrested  Tom  Barry,  who 
was  innocent,  but  John  could  not 
make  the  case  stick  against  Barry. 
Billy  O'Kane  seemed  to  be  the  one 
he  wanted  to  get.  but  Billy  kept 
out  of  sight.  Long  John  bided  his 
time;  one  day  Bill  was  driving  his 
hack  in  an  Italian  funeral  when 
Long  John  spied  him,  crying  to  a 
policeman  close  by,  "there  he  is", 
"catch  him".  Bill,  fearing  the 
limb  of  the  law,  broke  out  of  line 
with  his  hack  and  gave  his  pas- 
sengers the  ride  of  their  lives.  Bill 
got  away  and  lie  is  still  with  us. 
Wally  I'aterson  used  to  drive  hack 
but  he  is  now  driving  a  barley  mo- 
tor for  the  Board  of  Works.  Bart 
and  Jim  Sullivan,  brothers  of  the 
Rev.  William  Sullivan,  were  hack- 
men  and  had  a  stable  on  Howard 
street  near  Sixth.  Midwinter  Joe 
Kerns,  an  old  time  hackman,  had  a 
team  that  he  drove  which  he  called 
Skip  and  Dolly.  Jack  O'Kane. 
who  drove  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Stable,  was  an  emergency  driver, 
driving  for  Alpers,  who  had  a 
track  to  remove  wounded  horses. 
Dan  1'.  Donovan,  a  hackman. 
drove  for  Flanagan  and  Gallagher, 
undertakers  at  Fifth  and  Jessie; 
he  was  the  only  four-horse  hearse 
driver  in  San  Francisco.  You 
should  have  seen  him  handling  the 
ribbons  on  his  four  greys.  Then 
there  was  Nick  Shine,  from  Bowie 
avenue,  off  Eleventh  street;  Mike 
Linehan,  from  Natoma  street;  and 
Pat  Canavan,  hackbutcher  and 
owner  of  Irish  race  horses,  whose 
butcher  shop  was  on  Howard  and 
Rausch.  Do  any  of  the  boys  re- 
member Billy  .1.  McLaughlin,  who 
drove  the  Tub  Club  around  calling 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  Billy 
O'Kane,  Mho  drove  the  Cornell 
Club  calling  with  his  open  ba- 
rouche and  wearing  bis  plug  hat. 
1    wonder    if    Chief    Dan    O'Brien 

ever  re tnbers  seeing  the  Cor- 
nell Club  around  Teutonia  Mall, 
and  the  back  with  the  banner  on 
the  back.  Now,  Chief,  do  you 
know       whether       "a       policeman 

would  make  a  good  hackman,  or 

a  hackman  make  ;i  good  police- 
man ". 


EDDY  HEALY  AND  "SCOTTY" 
BUTTERWORTH  CELE- 
BRATE 


Mrs.  Phil  Rossi,  a  respected 
housewife  of  El  Verauo,  Sonoma 
County,  had  the  temerity  to  invite 
Eddy  Healy,  "Scotty"  Butter-, 
worth,  Elmer  Gallagher,  Eddie 
Arnold,  Walter  Mclntyre,  Henry 
Lindecker,  Paul  Laning,  James 
Leary,  to  attend  a  surprise  birth- 
day party  given  by  her  in  honor 
of  her  husband,  Mr.  Phil  Rossi,  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  28th  at 
S  o'clock  P.  M. 

This  estimable  couple  also  were 
to  celebrate  the  christening  of 
Albert  Phillip  Rossi,  Jr. 

The  whole  thing  was  framed  by 
Ilealy,  who  disguised  Butterworth 
as  an  Italian,  visited  this  respec- 
table family,  and  talked  them  in- 
to giving  the  affair,  claiming  he 
would  have  the  whole  party  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  of  Market  Boys. 

A  day  was  finally  fixed  for  the 
festivities,  but  Ilealy  was  careful 
not  to  say  anything  about  it,  even 
to  his  boss,  Judge  Brady.  He  was 
under  cover  with  the  whole  thing. 
Mrs.  Rossi  and  all  her  friends  for 
miles  around  fixed  up  a  big  feed. 
and  Ilealy  and  his  wrecking  crew 
arrived  promptly  at  S  o'clock  P.M. 
to  partake  of  the  wonderful  viands 
and  wines  provided  by  these  hos- 
pitable people,  who  never  for  a 
moment  dreamed  but  that  they 
were  entertaining  the  South  of 
Market  Boys.  Elmer  Gallagher, 
who  is  on  a  diet,  arrived  soon  after 
Ilealy  and  his  gang,  and  imme- 
diately went  off  his  diet,  and  ate 
enough  to  sustain  ten  hard-work- 
ing stevedores  for  a  week. 

In  a  burst  of  confidence,  Mr. 
Rossi  entrusted  the  key  of  the 
wine  cellar  to  Butterworth,  and 
then,  boys,  you  know  what  hap- 
pened. After  partaking  of  all 
that  was  provided,  and  taking  a 
second  look  into  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  to  see  that  they  had  not 
overlooked  anything,  the  gang 
commenced  to  drink. 

Gallagher  commenced  to  cry 
after  a  time,  and  said  to  Ilealy  and 
Butterworth:  "If  the  South  of 
Market  Boys  ever  find  out  we  are 
guilty  of  deceiving  these  good 
people  as  we  have  done,  and  using 
the  name  of  the  association  tor 
this  purpose,  none  of  us  will  ever 
make  another  dime."  Ilealy  and 
Butterworth  commenced  to  gel 
worried,    bo    they   conceived    the 


idea  of  wiring  an  invitation  to 
Chief  Tommy  Murphy  and  Tom 
Garrity  inviting  them  to  come  to 
El  Verano  at  once. 

Tom  Garrity  was  awakened  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
April  25th  by  a  messenger  boy.  He 
arose  from  his  couch,  receipted 
for  a  telegram.  It  was  from  Healy 
and  read:  "Dear  Tom:  Come  at 
once  to  El  Verano  and  meet  the 
Rossi  family;  all  of  the  boys  are 
here."  Chief  Murphy  was  return- 
ing from  a  fire  at  3  o'clock  A.  M. 
when  he  received  a  message  to  the 
same  effect  from  Butterworth. 
Needless  to  say  they  did  not  accept 
the  invitation.  Both  Garrity  and 
Murphy  believed  that  the  messages 
were  delayed  in  transmission.  So 
without  this  expose  it  would  still 
be  a  secret. 

Here  is  what  that  gang  had  pro- 
vided for  them : 

MENU 
Olives     Celery    Radishes     Pickles 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Potato  Salad     Combination  Salad 

Macaroni  Salad 

Roast  Pork         Roast  Chicken 

Roast  Beef 

Macaroni  and  Raviolis 

Ice  Cream  Fruits  Cakes 

Tea  (?)  Coffee  (?) 

Black  Coffee  (plenty) 

Of  Course  Gallagher  was  down 
on  the  program  for  a  "Song  A 
Minute",  and  every  time  he  sang, 
Ilealy  and  his  crew  would  applaud 
him  so  that  it  kept  him  and  Eddie 
Arnold  busy  while  the  rest  of  them 
were  devouring  the  food.  Eddie 
Arnold  said  to  Ilealy,  "Say,  Healy, 
lay  off  the  food  and  the  vint.  and 
sing  your  song,  'Laugh  and  Grow 
Fat'."  Ilealy  responded  by  saj 
ing:  "1  am  studying  my  turn 
DOW  :  1  have  changed  the  title  of 
it.  'Eat  Lots  and  Grow  Rotund'." 
Rotten  joke,  but  all  of  Ilealy '* 
stuff  comes  from  the  funny  col- 
umns of  the  college  papers  any- 
way. 

Finally  there  was  no  food,  and 
the  cellar  was  drained  dry,  and 
Healy  and  his  South  of  .Market 
Boys  (  0  departed  from  the  scene 
of  their  crime. 

MORAL-  When  in   Kl   Verano, 

do  not  tell  the  Kossi  family  you 
are  one  of  the  South  of  Market 
Boys,  or  they  will  have  Tony  Bull- 
dochii,  the  town  constable,  pill 
you  where  Ilealy  and  his  play- 
mates will  end  if  they  ever  appear 
in  that  hospitable  town  again. 
A     P.  W. 


Beautiful  Residential 
Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


816 

Valencia 

Street 


Phone  PARK  3404 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS 


Smoke 


Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 

At  All  Cigar  Stores  and  Bt 

L.  L»  "Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 


Established  1898  at  712  Mission  St. 

Joseph  F.  Hotter 

Manufacturer  of 
WINDOW  SHADES 

First  Class  Repairing 

1540  FILLMORE  ST. 
Phone  West  4633 


W.  W.  HANSEN,  Manager 

W.  J.  McLAUGHLIN.  Treasurer 

GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN.  Secretary 

Established  July,   1883 

United 
Undertakers 


NEW  HOME  PARLORS 

No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 

Telephone   MISSION   276 


The  Pride  of  South  of  Mar\et 

GRANADA  GRILL 

and 

Charcoal  Broiler 

18  -  22  SEVENTH  ST. 


Banquet  Parties  given  special  courtesy. 

Twenty-two  private  booths. 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks,  Chops,  Fish 

and  Game. 

Special  Luncheon     ...    45c 

Special  Week-day  Dinner   -    60c 

Special    Sunday   Dinner     -     90c 

Chicken  and  Waffles. 

Remember    there    are    only    two    good 
places  to  eat — The  Granada  and  Home. 

PHONE  MARKET  1152 
JERRY  JURISICH       -       -       Manager 


The 

GRANEY 

Billiard  Parlor 

Finest  in  the  World 
924  MARKET  STREET 

Opposite  Fifth 


Steve  Roche,  Member  of  S.  O.  M.  Boys 
Wm.  O'Shaughnessy 

Phone  Market  1683 

O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in  Attendance 

741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18th  and  19th  San  Franciaco 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 


•\ 
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J? 


2980  ■  16th  St. 

at  Mission 
Hemlock  7400 

A  member  of  the  "S.  O.  M.  Boys" 


R.  PRIGIONI 


Telephone  Prospect  4239 


A.  VIVORIO 


BAY  CITY  GRILL 

OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  FISH  AND  POULTRY 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Franklin  3431 


U.  S.  POSTAGS 

l%c  Paid 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Permit  No.  1107 


Eddie  Arnolds  Minstrels 

ASSISTED  BY 

"HEALY  &  BUTTER  WORTH" 

Under  Sole  Management 
ASSISTANT  CHIEF  TOMMY  MURPHY 

Four  Soloists  Two  Harmony  Numbers  Six  End  Men 


Jim  Dewey's  Full  Orchestra 

Chorus  of  Twenty-five  Songsters 

DON'T   FAIL   TO   SEE   "SCOTTY"   BUTTERWORTH,  ELMER  GALLEGHER,  JIM 
LEARY.  HENRY  LINDECKER,  "SPIKE"  TWOMEY,  EDDIE  GALLUP,  In  Blackface 


Be  Sure  to  Hear  ARTHUR  MAGUIRE,  the  great   Irish   baritone,    ED.   AMMAN.    GUY 
DAGGETT,  TOMMY  SMITH,  WALTER  MoINTYRE  and  many  other  soloists. 

E.  Y.  YOUNG 

America's  Most  Famous  Banjo  Player 

THE  GREATEST  MINSTREL  SHOW  EVER  GIVEN  BY  ANY  SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Time:  Thursday  Evening,  May  31,  1928 

Eight  O'Clock,  P.  M.,  Sharp 

Place:  Knights  of  Columbus  Auditorium 

150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Do  not  miss  this  great  performance  as  it  will  positively  be  the  greatest  and  finest  effort 
the  Entertainment  Committee  has  ever  attempted  since  the  beginning  of  the  organ- 
isation All  business  will  be  hurried  through  in  order  to  allow  you  two  hours  of  fun 
and  mirth—  dome  early  and  enjoy  yourself  as  never  before. 


OFFICIAL    ORGAN 

SOUTH   OF  MAttKFT   ROVC    Tx^ 


OUTINGS 

IN 

MARIN 


If  you  are  going  to  the  picnic  in 
your  automobile,  use  the  Northwest- 
ern Pacific  Auto  Perry  boats,  which 
leave  from  the  Ferry  Building,  San 
Francisco,  for  Sausalito,  every  fif- 
teen minutes  on  the  even  hour  and 
quarter  hour.  No  waiting.  The  steel 
auto  ferry  boats  "Santa  Rosa", 
"Mendocino"  and  "Redwood  Empire" 
each  carry  95  machines.  Rates  for 
automobiles,  60c  each  way  and  pas- 
sengers 15c  one  way  and  25c  round 
trip. 

For  maps,  illustrated  folders 
and  further  information,  call 
at  Northwestern  Pacific  ticket 
offices,  689  Market  Street  and 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN  PACIFIC 


Compliments  of 
YOUR  FRIENDS 

in  the 

GENERAL 

PETROLEUM 

CORPORATION 


"Abolish 

hypocrisy 

by  electing 

Governor 

Smith, 

president" 

—HARRY  I.  STAFFORD. 


The  Largest 

Automobile  Renting 

Concern  in  the 

World 
Now  Renting 

New 

Buicks  and 

Chevrolets 

HERTZ 

DRIV-UR-SELF 

STATIONS 

Sun  Francisco  Stations 
175  Turk  St.   (Bell  Garage) 

<>02  Bush  St. 
35  Taylor  St.  (Gen'l  ( Mices) 

CALL  PROSPECT  1000 
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Reelect 

TALLANT 

TUBBS 

State  Senator 

19th  Senatorial 
District 


Election 
August  28,  1928 


CATALOGUE,  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

TELEGRAPH  PRESS 

Established  in  1906 

PRINTERS  and  PUBLISHERS 

Accurate  Wor\  and  Prompt  Delivery 


THOS.  J.  CORCORAN 
[ARTIE]  C.  JELINSKI 


71  TURK  STREET 

Phone   FRANKLIN   1580 


Y\d$fr        Automobiles 
X&  and  Trucks 

Made  in  California— Coast  Made  for  Coast  Trade 


KLEIBER  MOTOR  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAKLAND  LOS  ANGELES 


Phone  PARK  4628 

Andrews- Wilmans 
Biscuit  Co* 

"From  Oven  to  You" 
1026  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAGNUS  ROOT  BEER 


"Its  fine  in  the  stein' 


Telephone  DOUGLAS  157 

United  States  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade  Marks 

ARTHUR  L.  SLEE 

Registered  Patent  Attorney 

Mechanical  and  Electrical  Expert 
Inventions  Designed  and  Perfected 
(Member  0/  South  0/  Marfcet   Boys) 

Foxcroft  Building,  68  POST  ST. 

Rooms   503-504-505  San   Francisco 


DEISE 
BROS. 

CIGARS  and  TOBACCO 

SOFT  DRINKS  CARD  GAMES 

BEST  OF  EATS  and  COFFEE 

39  SIXTH  STREET 

Phone  Kearny  2024  San  Francisco 


Stop  That  Smoke 

SIP.  T>  Patentees  and  Manufac- 
.Oil.  ,urers  Air,  Steam  and 
Mechanical  Atomizing  Oil  Burners— Oil 
Burning  Systems.  Oil.  Steam  Pump 
Governors  and  Dairper  Regulators  tot 
nil  makes  and  types  of  Boilers,  Furnaces, 
etc-  Plants  Experted.  Installed.  Re 
fitted.  Save  5  to  30  per  cent  over  other 
burners.  Save  50  to  80  per  cent  over 
coal.  50  to  5000  H.P.  Oil  Pumping  and 
Heating    Systems.     Burners,    10    to    auu 

"'Staples  &  Pf eiffer 

528   BRYANT  ST.    (Above  Third) 

San  Francisco.  Cal.       Phone  Kearny  629 

Send  for  Snappy  Catalog  No.  24 


Cleaning 

WALLACE 

Dyeing 

Odorless  Vacuum  Dry  C 
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THE  DREYFUSS 
PRESS 

Fine  Printing 

311  MINNA  ST.,  at  Fourth 

Phone  Douglas  3347 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


® 


PLATT 

Tire  &  Rubber 

Co. 

HUGO  F.  PLATT 


EXPERT 


Tire  Repairing 
Tire  Rebuilding 


1246  HOWARD  ST. 

Telephone 
Hemlock  4142 


ARNEST'S 

SPECIALTY 

Malted  Milk 
Shops 

MILK  SHAKES 
SANDWICHES 


Arnest's  Famous  Malted  Milk 
"A   Meal   In   Itself 


2556  Mission  984  Market 

4  Kearny  187  O'Farrell 

204  Market 


Geo.  F.  Atkinson 

Pioneer  Manufacturer  of 

USEFUL   CALIFORNIA 
WOOD  NOVELTIES 

Mostly   the  kind   used   as   Souvenirs   of 
California.     Beautifully   polished,   show- 
ing the  grains  of  the  wood. 


A  South  of  Market  Street  Boy  for  over 
fifty  years.  Attended  for  exhibit  several 
World's  Fairs.     Received  many  medals. 

1876^    FIFTEENTH  STREET 


MINT 
AUTO  PARK 

457  STEVENSON  ST. 

Open  7  A.  M.  to  12  P.  M. 

THEATRE  PARKING— 7  to  12 
Night,  15  cts.;   over  3  hrs.,  25  cts. 

Direct  access  to  Market  St.  at  all  hours 


Palm 

Garden 

Grill 


Good  Foods 
Choicest  of  Drin\s 


931  MARKET  ST. 

Opp.  Mason 
KEARNY  4633 


COUGHLIN 

& 

O'NEIL 

129  Sixth  Street 


JOHN  H.  RADFORD 


BERTHA  J.  WHITELEY 


W.  S.  VAN  COTT  &  CO. 

Commercial  Printing 

445  Sacramento  Street  Telephone  Davenport  2619 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


R.  PRIGIONI 


Telephone  Prospect  4239 


A.  VIVORIO 


BAY  CITY  GRILL 


OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  FISH  AND  POULTRY 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  San  Francisco  Telephone  Franklin  3431 


H.  W.  Gaetjen,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  Phones  Kearny  770-771 

EMPIRE  PLANING  MILL 

GENERAL  MILL  WORK 
740-750  BRYANT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


8Hg<S8>4H8^*<8^«<88>«<S^«<8^*<®B&s? 


:  Prej. 


Officers: 

Thos.  P.  Gariutt, 

President 
Thos    A. 

lit  Vic 
fat    F    Smith 

2nd  Vice  Pre«. 
AI.  K.itchinski 

3rd  Vice  Pru. 
Peter  R.  Maloney, 

Financial  Secretary 
W.  A.  GranSeld. 

RecS-Cor.  Sec'y. 
John  F.  Quinn. 

Treasurer 
Percy  I.  Goldstein, 

Sgt.-dt'Arm* 
Ray  Schiller, 

Asst.  Sgt.'flt-Arnu 
James  Kerr,  Sentinel 
Thos.  Healy,     Chair- 
man. Mem.  Com. 


South  of  Market 
Journal 

Official  Organ 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS,  Inc. 

TRUSTEES:     Walter    Birdsell,    Dan    Leary,    John    S.     McManus 


Board  of 
Directors: 

John  J.  Whelan, 

Chairman 
John  A.  Kelly 
Ralph  Pincus 
Chas.  H.  Kendriclt 
Michael  Doyle 
James  Quigley 
John  A.  O'Connell 
Thos.  J.  Murphy 
Dr.  W.  A.  Blanck 
Thos.  W.  Hickey 
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"I'd  rather  be  a  busted  lamp  post  on 
Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  than 
the  Waldorf 'Astoria." 

—Willie  Britt 
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PRESIDENT  GARRITY'S 

MESSAGE 


The  Picnic 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  entire  member- 
ship through  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  for  some  two  months.  No 
numbers  were  published  during 
June  and  July.  The  entire  time 
of  officers  have  been  concentrated 
niton  making  the  Picnic  and  An- 
nual Family  Outing  at  Fairfax 
Park,  Marin  County,  August  12, 
1928,  a  success.  All  of  the  detail 
work  has  been  completed,  and 
now  comes  the  time  when  our 
membership  should  commence  to 
do  their  boosting  and  make  this 
annual  event  a  social  as  well  as 
a  financial  success.  If  any  mem- 
ber has  not  the  time  or  the  op- 
portunity to  do  much  to  advertise 
Hie  event,  he  can  come  anyway 
with  his  family,  and  help  swell 
Tli e  crowd,  and  enjoy  the  outing. 
All  of  your  old  neighbors, 
friends,  playmates  and  relations 
will  be  there,  and  even  if  there 
were  no  other  attractions,  the 
meeting  of  those  you  have  known 
and  associated  with  in  the  past 
should  prove  an  incentive  to  join 
the  crowd. 

A  wonderful  program  of  ath- 
letic events  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Committee,  and  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  community 
as    well    as   elsewhere,    have    do-' 


:    . 

THOS.  P.  GAMUT 

President 
South  of  Market  Bo 

f 

it 

nated  cups  and  prizes  for  the 
winners  of  the  athletic  events. 
The  foremost  amateur  athletes 
will  compete  and  help  you  enjoy 
an  exhibition  of  brawn,  muscle, 
speed  and  endurance  seldom  seen 
elsewhere.  The  little  Olympic 
games  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hundreds  of  gate  prizes  will  be 
given  away  free.  They  range 
from  articles  of  small  value  to 
things  of  beauty  and  great  value. 
Everyone  has  an  even  chance  to 
come  home  with  a  prize.  Save 
your  stub,  when  you  enter  the 
grounds,  and  be  present  at  the 
drawing  so  that  you  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  small  admission  fee 
you  pay  to  enter  the  gate. 

Remember  the  date:     Sunday, 


August  12,  1928.  Fairfax  Park, 
Marin  County,  California.  Take 
the  Sausalito  Ferry  of  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
train  brings  you  to  the  gate  of 
the  Park;  the  boats  will  run  every 
half  hour.  If  you  come  by  auto 
to  the  Park  you  have  a  choice  of 
routes. 

Come  with  the  family,  the  chil- 
dren and  your  neighbors,  and  all 
you  can  get  to  attend,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boys  or  not.  Keep  telling 
them   k'oout   the   big   time    Irom 

DOW  Cil. 

New  Members 
The  time  has  come  when  the 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
should  have  a  larger  membership 
to  properly  carry  on  its  activi- 
ties. It  is  the  greatest  social  or- 
ganization in  California.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  it  west  of 
the  Rockies.  Membership  appli- 
cations have  been  printed  and  are 
being  distributed.  ,so  ohtain  as 
many  as  you  think  you  can  han- 
dle, and  sign  up  some  of  the  old 
timers  who  lived  South  of  Market 
in  the  old  days.  Remember,  they 
do  not  have  to  have  nny  other 
qualification  except  thai  you  were 
bona  fide  residents  of  Smith  of 
Market  before  1906.  The  dues 
are  small  and  the  return  you  get 
for  your  small  dues  are  large  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  and 
other  benefits. 
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It  is  the  plan  of  the  officers  of 
the  organization  to  stage  a  mon- 
ster initiation  at  the' Civic  Audi- 
torium in  the  very  near  future, 
probably  in  October.  If  you  wish 
this  done,  and  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  organization  at  heart, 
get  a  new  member.  Let  the  slo- 
gan be:  "Everyone  Get  a  New 
Member. ' ' 

Many  of  the  members  have  been 
dropped  from  the  rolls  and  others 
have  resigned.  To  those  brothers 
I  ask  that,  they  reconsider  their 
withdrawal  and  return  to  the 
ranks,  for  we  miss  them.  It  is  not 
the  financial  loss  we  miss  but  their 
kindly  presence.  If  yon  have  some 
reason — merely  a  personal  one — 
forget  it,  and  come  back  into  the 
fold. 

I  therefore  ask  the  members  of 
the  organization  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  get  new  members,  so  that 
all  who  lived  South  of  Market  in 
the  old  days  may  enjoy  the  good 
things  we  do  as  well  as  we  do  our- 
selves. MAKE  THE  MONSTER 
INITIATION  POSSIBLE  IN  OC- 
TOBER, Add  one  thousand  new 
members  to  the  rolls. 

' '  Jimmie ' '  Walker 's  Visit 
We  had  as  our  guest  of  honor  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion Vice-President  "Jimmy" 
Walker,  of  the  Grand  Street  Boys' 
Association  of  New  York  City. 
"Jimmy"  is  mayor  of  New  York. 
He  did  us  the  great  and  lasting  hon- 
or of  appearing  before  us,  and 
speaking  to  us  for  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  our  own  mayor,  "Jim- 
my" Rolph,  and  Tommy  Hickey, 
just  back  from  Houston,  Texas, 
where  he  really  found  himself. 

Mayor  Rolpb  entertained  "Jim- 
my" Walker,  as  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  and  we  entertained  him 
as  the  Vice-Presideni  of  the  Grand 
Street  Boys5  Association.  "Jim- 
my" entered  into  the  spiril  of  the 
evening  and  made  a  hit.  His  kind- 
ly thoughts  and   sentiments  and 

high  outlook  Upon  men  and  events 

will  be  remembered  by  the  three 

thousand  hoys  who  heard  him.  His 
left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
upon  us  all.  After  he  had  talked 
five  minutes  we  all  fell  we  had 
known  him  all  our  lives  down  by 
the  gas  house  on  5th  St..  or  down 
on  Tar  Plat  in  the  bid  days.  I  lis 
visit  will  always  be  rememhered 
as  an  outstanding  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization. 

II  u  n  d  r  e  d  s  of  organizations 
throughout  the  city  tried  to  have 


him  as  their  guest,  but  he  chose  the 
South  of  Market  Boys  above  all  of 
them.  Mayor  Rolph  and  Tom. 
Hickey  had  told  him  about  the 
' '  gang"  and  what  they  were  trying 
to  do.  It  shows  that  this  organ- 
ization amounts  to  something  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  members 
are  but  commencing  to  realize  that 
the  South  of  Market  Boys  mean  a 
great  deal  in  the  life  of  our  beloved 
city.  The  possibilities  of  this  or- 
ganization are  great  and  worth- 
while, but  will  not  be  anything  of 
value  to  "the  other  fellow"  as 
"Jimmy"  called  him,  until  we 
bring  him  into  our  ranks,  and  un- 
til the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion make  it  possible  by  helping 
to  make  it  so,  by  doing  all  the 
boosting  they  can  for  it.  By  mak- 
ing its  undertakings  a  success. 
Financial  successes  are  not  the 
whole  of  our  program,  but  moral 
successes  in  the  betterment  of  our- 
selves, our  families,  our  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  especially  in  try- 
ing to  help  that  "OTHER  FEL- 
LOW" because  you  never  know 
when  yon  will  need  him. 

We  made  "Jimmy"  an  honor- 
ary member  of  our  orgauization, 
and  presented  him  with  a  silver 
membership  card.  He  in  turn  do- 
nated a  beautiful  cup  to  be  com- 
peted for  in  our  athletic  contests, 
at  the  PICNIC. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  this 
long  message  to  you,  but  I  feel 
that  all  of  these  matters  should  be 
brought  to  your  attention,  and 
after  the  great  tilings  "Jimmy" 
Walker  told  us  about,  why  can't 
we  aim  to  do  the  same  things  in 
the  same  great  way  other  organ- 
izations are  doing  their  work?  SO, 
MY  BROTHERS,  PUT  THE 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS. 
INC.,  IN  THE  PLACE  WHERE 
IT  BELONGS.  AT  THE  HEAD 
OF  EVERY  GREAT  WORK  FOR 
THE  BETTERMENT  OF  OUK 
BELOVED  CITY  OF  ST.  FRAN- 
CIS. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


NEW  MEMBERS  ADMITTED 


R.  Anderson,  W.  J.  Britton,  J.  F 
Begley,  Harry  Bowers,  Curtis  Ber- 
ry, ('has.  Blake,  T.  J.  Broderick, 
Martin  Bruton,  Frank  A.  Daly,  1*'. 
A.  DmITv,  S.  F.  Durkin,  C.  J.  Flvnn, 
•I.  Bogan,  J:  F.  Lynch. . I. . I.  LeMer, 
.1.  Manning,  D.  Mari,  B.J.  Naught- 
iiii,  Win  A.  Newson,  .1.  P.  O'Learv, 
A.  Stelanik,  C.  .1.  Simple,  Wm. 
Snailham.  M  T.  Tierney,  T.  Tllbhs, 

.1.  (!.  Yeovich.  A.  II.  Wttugaman, 
A  I.  Weber. 


Chas.  E.  Blanchfield,  Wm.  R, 
Brittan,  A.  M.  Buchner,  John  T. 
Digg,  E.  C.  Freeman,  Edw.  Hop- 
kins, Frank  Keneally,  Mike  Kervis, 
Wm.  A.  Manning,  Thos.  J.  Man- 
ning, Jr.,  Chas.  Mooney,  Marshall 
J.  Monaghan,  Jas.  E.  O'Brien,  P. 
J.  O'Rourke,  M.  T.  Prendergast, 
John  F.  Powers,  John  Quinlan, 
Eugene  H.  Stone,  Albert  Whitfield, 
Wm.  J.  Wilson,  Harry  E.  Wanek, 
E.  J.  Brown,  John  Lawlor,  0.  H. 
Barthol,  Frank  Blythe,  Charles 
Butterworth,  Dan.  Campbell,  Eu- 
gene A.  Chaubin,  Joseph  W.  De- 
laney,  E.  J.  Finnerty,  John  Fraser, 
Abe  Goldstein,  Herman  Greenberg, 
John  J.  Harper,  M.  H.  Huber,  Vin- 
cent J.  Kelly,  Cornelius  Kenealy, 
John  C.  Kindregan,  H.  Korts,  Max 
E.  Licht,  George  D.  McLaughlin, 
H.  C.  Nelson,  Charles  H.  North,  E. 
H.  Reed,  John  F.  Sullivan,  Thomas 
A.  Sullivan,  C.  J.  Tronoff,  Walter 
G.  Wahler,  Peter  J.  Whelan,  T. 
Wilson. 

The  brothers  were  welcomed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boys,  Inc.,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. This  is  the  beginning  of 
our  campaign  for  a  good  and  sub- 
stantial membership.  Every  mem- 
ber who  reads  the  above  list  should 
obtain  an  application  for  member- 
ship at  our  headquarters  and  pro- 
pose at  least,  one  new  member. 

1000  NEW  MEMBERS  —  OUR 
SLOGAN. 


THE  KNAVE  CONTINUES  TO 
BOOST  THE JOURNAL 


For  several  months  past,  the 
writer  of  the  San  Francisco  news 
page,  in  the  Oakland  "Tribune", 
called  "THE  KNAVE",  continues 
to  boost  our  little  Journal  and  to 
compliment  us  by  quoting  at 
length  many  of  the  stories  that 
have  appeared  in  our  columns.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  honor  he 
pays  us,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that 
we  are  continually  advising  our 
members  what  fine  matter  appears 
in  this  page  of  that  paper  every 
Sunday,  and  if  they  want  to  gel 
the  real  low  down  and  true  story 
of  what  is  doing  in  San  Erancisco. 
why  buy  the  Oakland  "Tribune" 
and  enjoy  20  minutes  or  so  digest- 
ing the  fine  things  Mr.  Knave  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  writes.  We 
have  been  enjoying  this  page  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  worth  the 
dime  you  spend  for  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion. 

A.  P.  W. 
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An  Old  Time  S.  O.  M.  Boy  Chosen  Grand 
Pres.  of  the  N.  S.  G.  W. 


High  honors  have  been  bestowed 
upon  a  number  of  South  of  Market 
Boys  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
In  every  case  the  distinction  be- 
stowed upon  these  boys,  has  been 
earned  by  a  long  and  arduous  at- 
tention to  the  particular  field  in 
which  they  have  triumphed. 

The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  at  their  last  Grand  parlor  at 
Redding,  Shasta  County,  selected 
as  their  Grand  President  a  dyed-in- 
the  wool  South  of  Market  Boy, 
— James  A.  Wilson,  familiarly  and 
popularly  known  as  Jim  Wilson. 

Jim  has  not  only  been  a  resident 
of  the  district  for  many  years,  but 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  Clem- 
entina street,  between  First  and 
Second  streets,  right  opposite  Raf- 
ferty's  Alley.  He  has  a  record  of 
a  continuous  residence  in  the  dis- 
trict from  the  year  of  his  birth, 
1878  to  1925,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  when  he  was 
forced  to  leave  because  of  the  fire 
of  1906.  To  have  lived  continu- 
ously in  one  section  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  period  of  47  years 
is  some  record  in  itself.  Jim  is  a 
vast  storehouse  of  memories  and 
reminiscences  of  the  old  times  in 
the  old  district,  we  all  loved  so 
well. 

Jim  was  always  interested  in 
athletic  sports,  and  learned  his  first 
lessons  in  acquatic  sports  at  the 
old  Cattle  Wharf,  at  Long  Bridge. 
There  he  first  rowed  a  boat  and 
was  taught  to  swim  by  his  older 
friends  and  companions.  For  36 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ariel 
Rowing  Club  and  even  when  they 
were  forced  to  leave  the  site  of  the 
old  boat  house,  and  were  without 
any  place  to  congregate  to  carry 
on  their  sports,  he  kept  the  bunch 
together  and  perpetuated  the  or- 
ganization until  they  obtained  a 
new  boathouse. 

Jim  was  the  champion  single 
scull  man  in  1895,  and  his  four- 
oared  barge  which  he  trained  and 
supervised  and  rowed  with,  won 
the  championship  many  times  for 
the  Ariel  Rowing  Club.  He  has 
more  medals  won  by  hard  work  in 
athletic  sports  than  Kohler,  who 
used  to  win  the  rifle  shooting  con- 
test every  year  at  Schutzen  Park, 
and  when  he  wore  them  he  had  to 
bend  his  back  to  carry  them  prop- 
erly. 


ALBERT  P.   WHEELAN 

At  one  time  in  his  career  Jim  was 
a  boxing  promoter.  Not  the  kind 
of  promoter  who  is  in  the  game 
merely  for  the  money  that  is  to  be 
made  by  the  game,  but  a  real,  hon- 
est one,  who  thinks  more  of  clean 
athletic  sport  than  money.  He 
conducted  his  battles  in  the  old  Me- 
chanic's Pavilion  Annex,  on  Hayes 
near  Polk  street  for  many  years, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  pugilis- 
tic game  was  given  such  old  time 
boxers  as:  Eddie  Hanlon,  the 
Wolfe  brothers — Willie  and  Ted; 
Paul  Martin  and  Harry  Foley, 
afterwards  the  referee.  Jim  gave 
the  sport  a  new  tone  and  new  lease 
of  life  by  his  honest  efforts  to  keep 
it  clean,  and  when  he  found  that 
it  could  not  be  conducted  in  the 
proper  fashion  he  quit  the  game, 
rather  than  be  associated  with 
other  than  clean  sport. 

Jim  is  a  politician.  The  people 
of  the  30th  Assembly  district,  a 
South  of  Market  political  subdivi- 
sion, sent  Jim  to  the  California 
Legislature  in  1907,  to  represent 
them  in  the  Assembly.  There  he 
made  his  mark  as  a  labor  man.  He 
fostered  and  worked  for  many  of 
the  great  humanitarian  measures 
that  have  since  become  laws  in  this 
State.  His  record  was  clean  and 
his  conduct  above  suspicion  or  re- 
proach as  a  member  of  this  great 
body. 

For  eight  years  lie  was  Secretary 
of  the  Union  Labor  Party.  ( >ne  of 
the  delegates  to  the  first  Union 


Labor  Party  Conventions  which 
convened  in  old  Metropolitan 
Temple,  September  5,  1901.  He 
was  for  a  period  the  first  elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Union  La- 
bor County  Committee. 

In  the  year  1890  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  affiliating  with  Rin- 
con  Parlor,  No.  72.  He  immediate- 
ly became  an  active  worker  in  this 
South  of  Market  Parlor,  and  his 
meritorious  service  was  recognized 
by  the  members  when  in  1907  they 
elected  him  President  of  the  Par- 
lor. He  continued  his  hard  and 
arduous  work  in  the  affairs  of  this 
fraternal  organization,  attending 
a  great  number  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Grand  Parlor,  and  was  finally 
elected  Grand  Trustee,  and  from 
then  on  his  rise  in  the  offices  of  the 
Grand  Parlor  have  been  rapid. 
There  has  never  been  an  event  of 
any  importance  in  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia that  Jim  Wilson  has  failed 
to  attend  and  lend  his  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  making  a  success.  It 
was  in  this  work  that  his  great  tal- 
ent for  organization,  detail,  and 
executive  ability  was  recognzed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  organization. 

To  say  that  he  has  been  a  sincere 
worker  in  the  Homeless  Children 
work  is  but  a  mild  gesture,  for  he 
has  given  his  time,  attention  and 
sincere  hard  work  to  the  cause. 
He  has  taken  an  interest  in  this 
humanitarian  work,  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  his  attention 
and  endeavors  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  behalf  of  the  homeless  children 
has  set  a  high  mark  in  the  councils 
of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
west.  Several  years  ago,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  sincerity 
in  the  work,  the  fellow  members  of 
the  Homeless  Children  Work  pre- 
sented Jim  Wilson  with  a  beautiful 
gold  watch  and  chain,  it  being  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Order  that  anyone  has  been  so  hon- 
ored. 

After  being  installed  into  office 
Jim  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
Grand  Parlor,  and  in  his  modest 
and  unassuming  way  said  : 

•'As  I  stand  here  today,  my 
thoughts  wander  back  to  the  year 
1917,  when  Joe  V.  Snyder,  then 
the  incoming  Grand  President  of 
our  Order,  suggested  that  I  should 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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A  South  of  Market  Boy 

Seconded  the  Nomina 

ation  of  Gov.  "AL" 

Smith 

For  President  at  the  l^ational  Democratic 
Convention  at  Houston,  Texas 

Thomas  W.  Hiekey,  a  member  of 
the  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc.,  ami 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 
who  was  selected  by  Governor 
"Al"  Smith  of  New  York,  to  sec- 
ond his  nomination  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  at 
Houston,  Texas,  June  26, 1928,  car- 
ried off  the  oratorical  honors  of 
the  convention  with  a  magnificent 
speech.  Brother  Hiekey  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  South  of 
Market  Boys,  Inc.,  and  an  old  time 
resident  of  the  South  of  Market 
district,  He  is  a  graduate  of  St. 
Ignatius  College,  when  the  college 
was  situated  on  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Hayes  street. 

For  many  years  after  his  grad- 
uation, and  while  he  was  attending 
law  school,  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
old  college,  and  many  of  his  old  pu- 
pils remember  him  for  his  ability. 
Among  the  branches  of  learning  he 
imparted  to  the  young  minds  of 
the  day  was  elocution.  Therefore, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  among 
his  accomplishments  was  that  of 
oratory. 

He  is  a  self-made  man,  who  dur- 
ing his  early  youth  carried  a  news- 
paper route  South  of  Market, 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his 
early  manhood,  and  immediately 
commenced  to  make  a  mark  for 
himself  in  public  life.  We  all  re- 
member  when  Tom  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  the  Democratic 
municipal  conventions  at  old 
Union  Hall  and  at  the  .Metropoli- 
tan Temple.  A  lined  with  a  large 
iron  hammer,  he  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  by  Striking  a  large  piece 
of  railroad  iron  with  his  iron  ham- 
mer gavel.  His  ready  wit  and 
clear  thinking  ami  rapidity  of  ac- 
tion and  resourcefulness  saved 
many  a  eon  vent  inn  J'rom  breaking 

into  disorder.  Bis  attitude  i,,u  ard 
the  delegates  gained  their  reaped 

and  esteem  and  his  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  caused  the  con- 
vent ions  to  function  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clock  work. 

lie  has  been  a  life-long  and  con- 
sistent Democrat,  lie  has  never 
Changed  his  politics,  and  no  politi 

cal  reward  or  offer  of  preferment 

could   swerve   him    from   his  allegi 

ance  to  the  principles  "l'  Jefferson 


and  Jackson. 

For  many  years  he  was  attorney 
for  ' '  Bill ' '  Hynes,  our  former  Pub- 
lic Administrator,  and  he  perform- 
ed his  duty  nobly  and  well,  for 
there  was  never  a  breath  of  suspi- 
cion or  scandal  connected  with  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  es- 
tate proceedings  he  handled.  He 
gained  the  confidence  not  only  of 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased  persons, 
whose  estates  he  administered,  but 
the  high  regard  of  the  judges  be- 
fore whom  he  practiced,  as  well  as 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  members 
of  the  bar. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Father  .Mul- 
ligan's famous  school — St.  Jos- 
eph's, at  Tenth  and  Howard  Sts.. 
which  he  now  esteems  as  the  great- 
est honor  ever  conferred  upon  him. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  an  Exalted  Ruler  of  San 
Francisco  Lodge  No.  3,  B.  P.  0.  E., 
ami  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
( 'ounty  ( lommittee, 

lie  was  long  associated  with  the 
late  Gavin  McXah  in  politics  ami 
assisted  ill  electing  lion.  .lames  1). 

Phelan  as  Senator  of  the  United 
statis  from  California.  He  has 
aev.er  held  a  political  office. 

lie    has    had    many    spectacular 

triumphs;  the  most  notable  one  be- 
ing at  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Benevolent  and    Protective   Order 

of  Elks,  when  as  Exalted  Ruler  of 

San  FrancisCO  Dodge  No.  3,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Order  a  check  for 
$160,000,  which  had  been  donated 


by  the  order  to  the  Elks  of  San 
Francisco  after  the  disaster  of 
1906.  His  description  of  the  fire 
and  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
his  beloved  city  carried  away  the 
delegates,  and  his  recital  caused 
them  to  insist  upon  the  Elks  of 
San  Francisco  keeping  the  money, 
but  they  refused  the  gift, 

The  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
heard  Tom  orate  the  other  night. 
when  Al.  Katchinski  presented  an 
American  flag  to  the  organization, 
and  his  words  as  they  fell  from  his 
lips  thrilled  the  audience,  and 
caused  him  to  he  applauded  for 
more  than  five  minutes. 

When    interviewed    about    the 

honor    that     had    been    iferred 

upon  him,  Tom  said  :  "  Whatever  I 
say  in  my  seconding  speech  will 
be  brief.  " 

When  this  article  was  finished,  il 
was  submitted  to  the  <  >ld  Timer, 
for  his  crit  ic is.ni ,  and  he  said  : 
"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Sure. 
Tom  is  right  in  making  a  short 
and  sweet  speech."     Then,  he  said  i 

"It  has  always  been  the  ambit  ion 
ol'  my  life  to  sec  'Pom  Ilickcy  play 
the  part    of   Robert    Emmet,  and 

sonic  St.  Patrick's  May  deliver  the 
famous  'Speech  from  the  Dock', 
dressed  and  costumed  for  the  part. 

Vou   know   if  you   pi; d  a  picture 

ol'  Robert  Emmet  and  Tom  Ilickcy 
side  by  side,  you  would  surely  pick 
Kinmet  for  Ilickcy  and  1  liekey  for 
Emmet,  they  look  so  much  alike.'' 
A.  P.  W. 
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Jimmie  Walker  Captures  South  of  Market 
with  Midnight  Sallies 

Mayor  in  Witty  Td\  By  J.  Lawrence  Toole  (July  20th; 


At  the  Oakland  Mole  Mayor   Walker  of  New  York   was   greeted  by  South  of  Market  Boys    who  tendered  him  a  *old  card 
^SS"  SK   -.anuation.    and .   ass  ured   hi»    ft*   the   late      st„ng   w,l a^ays  °e  -H«ta   whence 

KE-A  V°.  %ZZ™7Z  S^.'  M-  S&  '^'S-^TISr  .fc"tf  N«Y**V¥l»-«  W.  Hickey  and  John  J.  Whe.an. 
directors  of  the  S.  O.  M.  Boys,  and  J.  Holland. 


The  mayor  of  New  York  slept 
late  in  San  Francisco  this  morning. 
In  his  own  words  he  was  "all  in." 

And  blame  the  South  of  Market 
Boys  for  that.  They  gave  James  J. 
(Jimmie)  Walker  one  of  the  best 
times  of  his  life  last  night,  and  kept 
him  up  way  after  midnight. 

That,  on  the  top  of  a  day  among 
the  longest  and  most  crowded  in 
his  young  life,  was  too  much. 

He  ordered  every  watch  and 
clock  in  and  near  his  room  in  the 
St.  Francis  stopped  before  he  en- 
cased his  130  pounds  in  mauve  silk 
pajamas  and  turned  out  the  light 
this  morning. 

Is  He  on  Time? 

Walker  was  scheduled  by  the 
South  of  Market  Street  Boys  for  9 
o'clock.  He  reached  Knights  of 
Columbus  Hall  at  9 :45. 

' '  Who  says  I  'm  never  on  time  ? ' ' 
he  chuckled  to  President  Tom  Gar- 
rity  as  he  entered  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  packed.  Every 
grey  beard  and  grey  head  in  the 
association  were  jammed  in  with 


the  ' '  boys. ' '  They  stood  and  yelp- 
ed as  he  strode  down  an  aisle  with 
Mayor  Rolph,  Tom  Hickey,  Tim 
Reardon,  Chief  O'Brien  and  a 
squad  of  policemen  with  active  el- 
bows. 

A    band  struggled   with    "The 
Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  but  it 
wasn't  heard  in  the  din.  The  crowd 
wanted  oratory.    It  got  it. 
New  York  Lauded 

First  Mayor  Rolph  addressed  the 
playmates  of  his  childhood.  He 
extolled  San  Francisco  and  then 
extolled  New  York. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  don't 
know  you're  living  till  you've  seen 
New  York ;  New  York  with  its  sky- 
touching  buildings  and  its  $500,- 
000,000  a  year  budget.  Compare 
that  with  our  budget  of  only  about 
$33,000,000." 

Then  came  Thomas  W.  Hickey, 
orator  of  Houston,  at  his  silver- 
tongued  best.  Mostly,  Hickey 's 
speech  was  serious,  an  eloquent 
plea  for  tolerance.  But  he,  too, 
can  wise-crack.     The  hall  rocked 


when   he    quipped    about    Mayor 
Walker's  reputation  for  lateness. 

' '  Tonight, "  said  Hickey, 
"Mayor  Walker  has  given  the  lie 
to  that  charge ;  he  got  here  almost 
on  time.  Still,  that  song  of  his 
might  be  changed  to  read  'If  you 
want  me  in  December,  better  call 
me  up  in  May '. ' ' 

Then  Walker. 

Sitting  there,  listening  to  Rolph 
and  Hickey,  he  had  won  the  South 
of  Market  Street  Boys.  They  mar- 
veled that  this  could  be  the  mayor 
of  New  York,  mythical  city  to  most 
of  them.  Slim,  with  eager  restless 
hands,  he  looked  like  a  boy.  And 
more  like  a  boy  when  he  got  up  to 
speak. 

"Migawd,  he  don't  weigh  noth- 
in ', "  muttered  a  man  who  weighed 
a  lot. 

"Tough"  Day  Admitted 

"I'm    down    to    an    irreducible 
minimum,"  Mayor  Walker  start- 
ed, as  if  he'd  heard  the  remark. 
"And  this  has  been  a  tough  day. 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Program  of  Open  Races  and  Athletic  Events 


MEN'S  TRACK  AND  FIELD  MEET 

75  Yards  Dash — Scratch 
440  Yards  Dash — Handicap 
880  Yards  Run — Handicap 
2  Mile  Race — Handicap 

4  Men  Relay  (ea.  man  to  run  220  yds.) — Scratch 
Pole  Vault — Handicap 
Running  High  Jump — Handicap 
Shot  Put — Handicap 


Referee — H.  Maloney,  Stanford  University. 

Starter — W.  Christie,  University  of  California. 

Head  Timer— John  Elliott.  Olympic  Club. 

Head  Judge  (finish)  — C.  Smith,  Humboldt  Club. 

Head  Field  Judge— F.  Geis,  Y.  M.  I. 

Timers — R.  Daugherty,  P.  Sullivan,  W.  Brandt, 
Geo.  Davis,  Ralph  Ebner. 

Judges  of  Finish — Jos.  Hickey,  Al.  Sandel,  Nat  Wil- 
liams. TI.  Borba. 


Field  Judges — A.  Kutner,  J.  O'Leary,  Capt.  W. 
Healy,  Sergt.  P.  McGee,  Boy  Cummings,  Jas.  Crouin. 
A.  Wetmore,  A.  Maggiora,  M.  MaeDonald. 

Chairman  of  Athletic  Events — Al.  Katchinski. 


OPEN  RACES 

Bace  for  Girls  under  12  years. 

Bace  for  Boys  under  12  years. 

Bace  for  Young  Ladies. 

Bace  for  Young  Men. 

Bace  for  South  of  Market  Girls. 

Bace  for  South  of  Market  Boys. 

Bace  for  Fat  Ladies. 

Bace  for  Fat  Men. 

Egg  Bace  for  Ladies. 

Shoe  Bace  for  Boys. 


The  following  donated  valuable  cups  and  trophies  to  be  presented  to 
the  winners  of  athletic  events: 


Superior  Judge  Jas.  G.  Conlon 
City  Treas.  Job  nil.  Thieler 
Tax  Collector  Eddie  Bryant 
Superior  Judge  Louis  II.  Ward 
Superior  Judge  James  M.  Troutl 
Attorney  Byron  Parker 
Utopia  Parlor  No.  270,  X.  S.  G.  W. 
Police  Judge  Daniel  S.  <  PBrien 
Assemblyman  Bay  Williamson 
Dist.  Ally.  Matthew  Brady 
Quigley's  Coaching  School 

Police  Judge  Sylvain  -I.  Lazarus 


Maxferd  Jewelry  Co.,  9o8  Market 

Artie  Jelinski,  Universal  Press  (2 
cups) 

Supervisor  Warren  Shannon 

Supervisor  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner 

S.O.M.  Girls  Club,  Inc. 

Dr.  M.  0.  Squires 

Congressman  Richard  -I.   Welch 

August  R.  "Gus"  Oliva 

Phil  Bened«tti,  florist,  Kith  &  Mis- 
sion Sis. 

State  Senator  Tallant  Tubbs 


Assemblyman  Thos.  J.  Lenehan 

Joseph  P.  Gilmore 

State  Senator  Boy  Fellom 

.lack   O'Leary    and    Joe    Murphy, 

Fairfax  Bark 
Philip    Sapiro,     Municipal    Band 

Leader 
Aaron  Sapiro,  S.  O.  M.  Boy  in  New 

York  ( Sty 
state  Senator  Tims.  A.  Maloney 
Police  Judge  LileT.  Jacks 


THANKS 

The  Officers  ami  members  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  especially  the  Picnic  Committee,  desire 

to   thank   the  donors  of  trophies,   gifts,  etc.,   and   those  Who  helped   in   any   way   to  make  our  Annual 

Outing  ami   Field   Day  the  su iss  we  expect  it  to  be,  namely.  THE  GREATEST  AM'  LARGEST 

AFFAIB  OF  ITS  KIM)  EVER  BELD  IX  TDK   WEST.      To  all  those  willing  workers  we  say, 
THANK  VOL. 

Gel  an  early  boat,  secure  your  tickets  at  the  ferry  or  on  the  train.  For  those  who  go  by 
auto,  special  boats  have  been  provided  by  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  ami  run  every  half  hour.  Those 
u  ho  motor  ami  who  reside  in  .Marin  (  'olllity,  get  tickets  at   the  gate. 

The  Jou  rn  a  l  Committee  also  extern  Is  its  than  ks  to  the  advertisers  and  members  who  contributed 

art  icles  to  make  I  hi-,  issue  possible. 

' '  SEE  YOU  AT  THE  PICNIC ' '  HELP  US  GET  1000  NEW  MEMBERS 
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GATE  DONATIONS 


1   Diamond  Ring Albert  S.  Samuels 

1   Double  Brass  Bed   ($50) Robert  Shapero 

1   Chandelier    ($50)    Robert  Shapero 

1    $2.50  Merchandise  Order Berger's 

1    $5.00  Merchandise  Order  Berger's 

12    40  Watt  Mazda  Lamps Bert  Kahn 

1   Pair  Cuff  Links  Wm.  I.  Borkheim 

1    $5.00  Check Chief  Dan  O'Brien 

1    $10.00  cash  prize Judge  J.  M.  Troutt 

1    $50.00  cash  prize Chas.  J.  Hamilton 

1    $2.50  Merchandise  order Jack  Barren 

1    $2.50  Merchandise  order Jack  Barren 

1    $6.2  5  Box  Van  Camp's  Cigars Sisk  &  Coy 

1   Turkey  Brand  shoulder  ham G.  H.  Roberts 

1    Picnic  ham  O'Keefe's  Market 

1    $2.50  cash  prize Judge  Frank  W.  Dunn 

1    $11.00  Pair  Ladies  Arch  Aid  shoes Phil.  Shoe  Co. 

1   Phonograph  record  Saul  Barren 

1    $2.50   Merchandise  order  Lindus 

1  Phonograph  record  Saul  Barren 

2  5  Optimo  cigars Ehrman  Bros.,  Horn  &  Co. 

1   Box  Wm.  Penn  cigars General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 

1    $5.00  Merchandise  order Granfield  Tire  &  Supply  Co. 

1    $2.50  in  cash  Consumers  Ice  Co. 

$5.00  in  tickets Wigwam  Theatre 

10  Pounds  sugar  cured  corned  beef Mark  I.  Hart 

5   Loaves  1  lb.  bread  Martin  Baking  Co. 

5  Loaves  1  lb.  bread  Martin  Baking  Co. 

5   Loaves  1  lb.  bread  Martin  Baking  Co. 

3  Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

3   Pair  of  passes Casino  Theatre 

5   Loaves  1  lb.  bread Martin  Baking  Co. 

5   Loaves  1  lb.  bread Martin  Baking  Co. 

1   Fern  stand  Gough  Furniture  Co. 

1    Pair  seats,  President  Theatre Henry  Duffy  Players 

1   Pair  seats,  Alcazar  Theatre Henry  Duffy  Players 

%   pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

%  pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

y2  pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

%  pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

%   pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

%  pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

Vf>   pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

%  pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

xk  Pt-  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

%  pt.  Mayonnaise,  1  jar  pickles,  1  lb.  shortening  and  1 

lb.  Nucoa The  Best  Foods,  Inc. 

$5.00  William  Abbott 


1   Box  stationery Panama  Stationery  Co. 

1   Spool  holder  made  of  Calif,  wood Geo.  F.  Atkinson 

1   Bill  fold California  Notion  &  Toy  Co. 

1   Pound  coffee  R.  F.  Liewald 

1    $2.50  Cash  prize Joseph  Woods 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie'  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes ....Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes ....Artie  Jelinski 

1   Dozen  can  tomatoes Artie  Jelinski 

1    $2.50  Merchandise  order M.  M.  Millett 

1   Plant  Union  Florist 

1   Silk  sofa  cushion Rudolph  Dammann 

1    $5.00  prize Judge  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand 

1   Hot  Point  Electric  Iron Collonan  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

1   Dozen  Pints  Poppy  Cider  Vinegar Poppy  Oil  Co. 

1   Pair  Spectacles  ($15) Dr.  Louis  Kuttner 

1    $2.50  Boston  fern  Curran  Floral  Shop 

1  Carton  Chesterfields  A.  Scheffer 

2  Doz.  Rainier  Dry  Ginger  Ale Rainier  Brewing  Co. 

1   Box  of  fruit Sacramento  Valley  Farmers  Free  Mkt. 

1   Gallon  floor  paint Dan  P.  Maher  Paint  Co. 

1   Box  stationery Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 

Any  newspaper  for  1  year Arthur  A.  Gafflgan 

1    $5.00  prize William  J.  Pople 

1   Cashmere  bouquet  T.  W Donahue's 

1   Box  South  of  Market  Cigars F.  F.  Franklin 

5   lbs.  chicken  Thomas  Mueller 

24  lb.  sack  Sperry  Flour G.  Schomaker  &  Co. 

1   Boston  fern Castro  Floral  Shop 

1    5  foot  Old  Glory  flag  outfit,  consisting  of  flag,  pole, 

rope  and  holder  - Henry  Vowinkel 

1   6  foot  U.  S.  flag  Henry  Vowinkel 

1   Boston  fern  F.  C.  Jaeger  &  Son 

1   Boston  fern  Nagle  &  Herbst 

1    $5.00  prize  (check)   Joseph  Byrne 

1    $2.50  cash  prize  ...Robert  Garrity 

1   Clydesdale  Bond  stationery  cabinet Norman  F.  Hall 

1   Grand  stand  admission S.  F.  Baseball  Club 

1   Grand  stand  admission S.  F.  Baseball  Club 

1   Grand  stand  admission S.  F.  Baseball  Club 

1   Grand  stand  admission S.  F.  Baseball  Club 

1   Latest  phonograph  record  Jack  Goodman 

1   Can  auto  body  polish  Eureka  Radio  Service 

1   Box  Tru  Art  chocolates  Collins-Hencke  Candy  Co. 

1   3  lb.  Master  Asst.  chocolates Hoefler's 

1   Man's  tie  ($1.50)  The  Famous 

25  El  Primo  Del  Mon  Geo.  Marzolf 

1    $1.00  tie  Aug.  Willoh 

1    $1.25  box  candy Peoples  Candy  Factory 

1   Silver  Nut  Bowl Granat  Bros. 

1    $5.00  order L'  sko11 

1    $5.00  order L-  sko11 

1    $5.00  order L-  sko11 

1    $5.00  order L-  sko11 

1  $5.00  order L   sko11 

2  doz.  face  towels Galland  Mercantile  Laundry  Co. 

1  Water  bottle  Werden  Pharmacy 

1    2  lb.  box  chocolates M-  Zeiss 

1  Suit  cleaned L-  Galtie 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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PICNIC   COMMITTEE 


Thos.  F.  Finn  

Judge  Thos.  E.  Graham 

Dr.  Frank  Gonzalez  

Congressman  Richard  J 

Albert   S.   Samuels  

Peter  A.  Maloney  

Wm.  A.  Granfleld 

John  J.  Whelan 

Concessions  

Games 

Finance  and  Gate 

Prizes  

Invitation 

Reception  Committee 


Hon.  Chairman 

Hon.  Vice-Chairman 

Hon.  Vice-Chairman 

Welch Jlon.  Vice-Chairman 

General   Chairman 

Financial  Secretary 

Recording  Secretary 

General  Secretary 

.      Ray  Schiller 

Al.  Katchinski 

James  Dunworth 

Sam  Stern 

Artie  Jelinski 

Edward  Bryant 


Floor 

Program 

Law  and  Order 

Printing  

Publicity  

Radio 

Entertainment  ... 

Music  

Co-operation   

Transportation  

Trophies  

Badges 

Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Lou  Holtz 

Wm.  P.  McCabe 
Harry  Donohue 

Jack  Dhue 

Al.  Wheelan 
Andrew  C.  Johnson 

Eddie  Healy 

Jos.  Huff 

Jeff   Floyd 

Dan  Sheehan 

Anthony  Murphy 

Ed.    Quillinan 

Thos.   Hawkins 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Thos.  P.  Garrity  James    Kerr 


Thos.   A.  Maloney 
James    F.    Smith 
Percy  I.    Goldstein 
Ralph    Pincus 
James    Quigley 
Thos.    J.    Murphy 
Thomas   W.  Hickey 


Henry  Adami 
George  J.  Assmussen 
Heine  Bauer 
James  T.  Bell 
Phil  Benedetti 
Daniel  Collins 
Richard  Cole 
James  E-  Conlon 
Henry  J.  Dailey 
John  J.  Dennis 
F.  F.  DuFosse 
Frank  J.  Egan 
Nick   Erderlatz 
Gus  Farber 
Luke  Fay 
Lee  Firpo 
Ed.  Garrity 
Pat  Hagan 
William  R.  Hagerty 
Forrest  Hatncld 
John  F.  Holland 
John  J.  Kane 
Martin  J.  Kearns 


Thomas    Healy 
Charles    Kendrick 
Michael    Doyle 
John   A   O'Connell 
Dr.  Wm.  Blanck 
John   A.   Kelly 
John   F.   Quinn 

TROPHY  COMMITTEE 

Anthony  J-  Murphy,  Chairman 
Herman  Kohn 
John  Lambert 
Robert  Lennon 
John  J.  Lynch 
Richard  Neilan 
Justin  McCarty 
D.  F.  McLaughlin 
William  J.  McLaughlin 
J.  J.  O'Leary 
Albert  Owen 
Byron  Parker 
James  L.  Quigley 
Eugene  Reilly 
Aaron  Sapiro 
Harry  Seguine 
Joe  Sparrow 
Dr.  M.  O.  Squires 
John  Thiclcr 
M.  J.  Tierney 
Tallant  Tubbs 
Andrew  Tuck 
Harry  Walsh 


PRINTING  COMMITTEE 

John  Dhuc.  Chairman 
Jos.  M.  Quinn  A.  J.  Roscncrantz 

Albert  Whitfield  Frank  McLaughlin 

Maurice  Powers 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 


T.  J.  O'Brien 
Wm.  A.  Murphy 
Thos.  McCann 
Patrick  H.  McGcc 
C.  L-  Minchln 
Dr.  A.  J.  McGough 


John  Keefe 
W.  J.  Keegan 
Wm.  O'Kane 
Chas.  H.  McDonald 
Frank  McConncll 


Dan  Sheehan,  Chairman 

Arthur  E.  Otts 
James  D.  Lovett 
J.  Lynch 
Wm.   Hurley 
C.  F.  Jcnnc 
('has.  i.i.  Mi. i^n 

BADGE  COMMITTEE 


E.  J 


(luillinnn.  Chairman 
Wm-  Leonard 
E.  P.  Bartlctt 
v  M.  Benjamin 
Kirhnrd  Adolfson 
.....ir-    Sullivan 


GAMES  COMMITTEE 
Al.  Katchinski,  Chairman 
Judge    Dan    O'Brien,    Jerry   O'Leary,    Vice-Chl 
Chas.  H.  McDonnell  John  Murphy 

T.  A.  Reardon  A.  J.  Gallagher 

Capt.  A.  G.  Thompson  James  B.  Gallagher 

Bernard  J.  Judge  Harry  Jones 

Frank  O'Shea 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 

Edward   F.    Bryant,    Chairman 


James    A.    Wilson 
Eddie    Graney 
Daniel   S.    O'Brien 
J.    Frank    Dever 
Gus    Pratt 
A.  Marisch 
Wm.    P.    Stanton 
Sol.    Boren 
James    W.    Flannery 
Wm.    Tierney 
Neal   Kelly 
T.    Trabucco 
Matthew    Brady 
Frank   Egan 
Fred    Suhr 
George    Asmussen 
James   W.   Bonney 
J.    P.   Murphy 
Thomas  Bulger 
Sam    Breyer 
Hugh    Comisky 
Silvey    Stern 
George  Maloney 
John  M.  Newbert 
Luke   O'Brien 
Chas.   Kirchman 
Richard    J.    Welch 
M.    J.    McBrearly 
Bernard    Judge 
Herman    Kohn 
Daniel    J.    O'Ncil 
Alex.    Dulfer 
Jos.    Eber 
John   Moreno 
Dan.    O'Callaghan 
James   Rafily 
Walter    Schiller 
John    A.    Hannay 
Richard    Adolfson 
James    Aitken 
Abe    Alexander 
Thos.   F.    Alford 
Capt.  Peter  M.  McGce 
Alec.    Grcggains 
Gene    Mulligan 
Frank    J.   McConnell 
Frank    J.   MrStorkor 
Dan.  A.  Scannell 
Capt.    A.    C.    Thomson 
Bert    Kahn 


Jesse    Andrews 
Dan    Anglin 
H.   Anixter 
Chas.    S.    Armes 
G.    J.    Asmussen 
Edw.    P.   Barry 
J.    J.    Bauer 
A.   Beirne 
Phil    Benedetti 
Chas.    Bennett 
Edv..   Berghoff 
Sam    Bertram 
Phil   Blennerhassett 
John    Bolger 
Lours    F.    Bollinger 
Capt.    J.    Bowlan 
Frank   Brady 
Robert  Brady 
Richard    E.    Brady 
Milton    Brennan 
J.    J.    Brosnan 
Geo.  A.  Browne 
H.    B.    Bruzza 
Henry    J.    Bucking 
John   P.   Burke 
E.    R.   Bushnell 
Richard    Collopy 
Chris.  Cribben 
C.    D.    Dcthlcfscn 
Dr.n.    E.    Dewar 
Nicholas    Ernser 
Bert    Felvey 
Geo.    D.   Gilmour 
Dennis   Hansen 
W.    Herbst 
brail  Haas 
Fred    G.    Holzheiser 
C.   R.    Hampton 
L.    Isaacs 
Henry   Jnrres 
Henry    Jurgcnnon 
Jerry    Jurlnch 
Chas.   Dulles 
Patrick    H.    McGee 
Chas.    W.    Brown 
James    Reed 
Archibald    McAllister 
Capt    (has.    Skelly 
Frank    Walrott 
Tom    Barry 
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Theo.    Johnson 
Otto    A.    Jepsen 
Saul    Jacobs 
R.    Kalisky 
Geo.   Kamena 
Geo.   Kazaka 
Edw.   Keck 
Douglas    Kent 
Chas.   Kaeintz 
John  L.   Leater 
J.   Lennon 
John    Lenihan 
Louis    Leibreich 
Frend    Lunsmann 
Hugh    J.    Lynch 
John   J.   Manion 
M.    J.   Mannix 
Robert    Martin 
James   Madden,   Jr. 
Dan  Maher 
Jerry  Mahoney 
Michel    Malinoff 
James    J.   Murphy 
W.   R.   Mullen 
A.   J.  Murphy 
W.   P.   Marquet 
C.    L.   Minchin 
Cornelius   Mohey 
Thos.    J.    Montague 
Dr.   M.    B.    Mooslin 
Mike    McKeever 
Henry  McKenna 
Albert   McLaughlin 
R.    J.    Mclntee 


Jack  McManus 
Henry  Navarriti 
Frank   Nolan 
Jas.   L.  Nolan 
Chas.   J.   Nocetti 
Jos.    Oberdeener 
Edw.   O'Day 
Chas.    O'Donnell 
Michael    O'Donnell 
Wm.    O'Donnell 
Frank   M.   Oellerich 
Billy   O'Kane 
John    F.    O'Leary 
T.   C.   O'Leary 
Jas.    P.    Owens 
John   W.    Piatt 
A.   J.   Estclita 
Jim    Loney 
Chas.  Brennan 
Martin    Kearns 
Robt.    Williams 
Jos.   Tuite 
Daniel    J.   Twomey 
E.    F.   Kraut 
R.   E.   Gutstadt 
Vic    Aaron 
Jos.    F.   Nyland 
James    E.    Joyner 
Arthur    L.    Slee 
W.    J.    Presho 
Lieut.   F.   H.   Shade 
Phil  J.   Kennedy 
J.   H.    Donohue 
E.  D.  Hanley 


PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

William   P.  McCabe,   Chairman 

Wm.   F.  Bonsor  Sam    Rosenberg 

James   Coulsting  Harry   Beggs 

Frank,  Smiley  Dr.    W.    J.    Hogan 

Dr.   S.  E.   Whitcomb  J.   J.   Handley 

James  J.  McTiernan  Frank    M.    Goodban 
Wm.    J.   Collopy 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  GIRLS 
Co-operation  Committee 

Elizabeth  Hayes,  Chairman 

President,  Hannah  McDonald 

1st  Vice-President,  Sarah  Armstrong 

2nd  Vice-President,  Dell  Eden 

3rd  Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Keenan 

Marshal,  Josephine  Murphy 

Guardian,  Maud  Hawkins 

Past  President,  Josephine  Shelley 

Recording  Secretary,  Mary  Barry 

Financial  Secretary,  Minnie  Dobbins 

Treasurer,  H.  McNamara 

Executive  Board 

Harriet  Toner 
Lillian  Blaisdale 
Agnes  Loney 
Annie  Curtis 


Mary  Nolan 
Mary  Murray 
Elizabeth  Derby 
Anna  O'Brien 
Ida  McCarthy 

CO 
Jas.    Cunningham 
W.    P.  Cunningham 
Dan   D.   Curran 
Guy  Dagget 
Edw.    Darcy 
W.    Davoch 

C.  J.    Deasy 
Chas.    Delee 
Wm.    Desmond 
Frank    Dewer 

D.  P.  Donovan 
Jerry  Donovan 
James   Doyle 

S.    Drugan 
Geo.  Duffy 
Edw.    Dugan 
Alex.   Dulfer 
T.    F.    Dulleghan 
Edw.   Duncan 
Thos.    A.    Dunn 
J.    Durian 


OPERATION  COMMITTEE 

W.   H.    Egan 
A.    J.    Estelita 
J.    W.    Evatt 
Geo.  R.   Ewing 
Dan   Fairfield 
Harry   Fass 
Laurence    F.    Fause 
Luke  Fay 
E.    F.    Fay 
Geo.   Feld 
R.    M.    Ferguson 
John    Fitzhenry 
John  J.   Foley 
Chas.   A.   Franklin 
Wm.   Freeland 
John    Frenzel 
Edw.    Gallagher 
Richard    Gaynor 
Barry    Getz 
J.    B.    Gibben 
Tim     Dwyer 


Mike    Gilmore 
Abe     Goldstein 
Cornelius   Kenealy 
Max    E.    Licht 
Peter  J.   Whelan 
H.    Korts 
Vincent   J.    Kelly 
Thomas    A.    Sullivan 
Dan    Campbell 
M.  H.  Huber 
T.   Wilson 
John   J.    Harper 
H.   C.  Nelson 
Herman  Greenberg 
Joseph   W.    Delaney 
O.    H.    Barthol 
John  F.   Sullivan 
Walter    G.    Wahler 
John  Frazer 
Eugene   A.   Chaubin 
E.   J.   Finnerty 
E.    H.   Reed 
Chas.   H.   North 
Dennis   Ahem 
James  Aitken 
William   Abbott 
William    Adams 
James   Anderson 
V.    Anderson 
George    F.    Atkinson 
Chas.   D.    Armes 
C.  Attell 
Ben    C.    Ayres 
John   Barrett 
John   J.  Barry 
W.    H.    Barry 
E.  P.  Bartlett 
J.   R.    Beirne 
N.   M.    Benjamin 
Mike    Bergers 
C.   Bergman 


John    E.    Gleeson 
Chas.    Bevan 
Walter    Birdsall 
W.    Bludell 
Wm.    Bookheim 
Abe   Bookheim 
Richard    E.    Brady 
Robert   A.    Brady 
Frank    V.    Broman 
Chas.   W.    Brown 
Geo.    A.    Brown 
Richard    Bucking 
Bard    Burns 
E.   R.   Bushnell 
Fred    Butler 
W.    J.    Byrne 
W.  M.   Cannon 
James   F.    Carr 
Dick    Carrick 
J.    J.    Casey 
Martin    Casey 
Wm.    F.    Casey 
Wm.    L.    Casserly 
Gil.   Chase 
Robert    Christee 
Steve   Clark 
John    F.    Clifford 
Joe   Cohen 
James   E.    Conlan 
W.   A.   Cooke 
Jas.    Corcoran 
Jas.   Costello 
Joe   Cresse 
C.   L.   Creyer 


Chr 


Cribhc 


Jas.    Cribben 
Thos.   Cribben 
J.    E.    Cronan 
John    J.    Cullen 
J.    Cullen 
C.  F.   Cum 


ES 


H.   J.   Abels 
Lou    Anixter 
Cesser   Attell 
J.   M.    Barron 
R.    Battersby 
Abe   Belasco 
James   Bell 
Otis    Berge 
Wm.   Bryne 
Jos.   Bury 
Jos.    Britt 
Frank    Brown 
Frank   Carr 
Tom    Cooney 
Frank   Casey 
Peter    Claraty 
Fred    Butler 
Dan    Collins 
Tim    Connell 
Joe  Cohen 
Joe    Dolan 
Arthur    Dollard 
Frank    Dunn 
Frank  Dogherty 
Abe    Borkheim 
Geo.    Duffy 
Ed.   Dugan 
Frank   Dunleavy 
Mose  Engel 
Chas.    Engelke 
Wm.   J.   Evatt 
J.    W.   Evatt 
Luke    Fay 
Pat   Cornyn 
Geo.   Corey 
John  J.  Cullen 


FLOOR  COMMITTEE 

Louis   Holtz,    Floor   Manager 
Garrity,  Assistant  Floor  Managei 
Tom  Cullen 
J.    J.    Cummings 
Geo.    Curran 
Dan   Curran 
J.    P.    Delahanty 
Ed.   Darby 
James    Dhue 
John  C.   Daley 
Alfred    Davis 
Dan    Darling 
Jos.   Finn 
Wm.    Finnigan 
Walter    Mclntyre 
M.   Callanan 
Wm.    Esman 
Dan    Foster 
Phil    Goldstone.    Sr 
James    Lovett 
Steve  Gill 
Ed.    Lawler 
Ben  Levy 
Chas.    Levy 
J.    Carrick 
C.    O'Brien 
Bart    Sheehan 
John    Tierney 
Martin    Tierney 
Fred   Holtz 
Wm.    Riley 
Steve    Roche 
Wm.   McLaughlin 
Dan   Donovan 
Joe   Hayden 
Dan   Holland 
Peter   Whelan 
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A  Thoughtful  S.  O.  M.  Boy 

3rd  Vice-President  Al.  Katchins\i  Presents  Our  Organization  with  a  Beautiful  American  Flag 


During  the  progress  of  our  meet- 
ing in  June,  and  shortly  after  the 
officers  for  the  coming  year  had 
been  duly  installed  into  office,  3rd 
Vice-President  Al.  Katchinski  step- 
ped upon  the  stage,  carrying  a 
beautiful  American  flag.  He  slow- 
ly unfurled  it  and  amid  great  ap- 
plause, in  a  few  well-chosen  re- 
marks, presented  the  silk  emblem 
of  our  country  to  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boys,  Inc.  It  was  a  thoughtful 
and  well  considered  offering,  as 
the  organization  had  not  up  to  that 
moment  owned  a  flag.  Then  the 
time  was  appropriate  because  June 
is  the  Flag  month.  Vice-President 
Katchinski,  after  duly  transferring 
the  ownership  of  the  flag  to  the 
organization,  called  upon  Brother 
Thomas  W.  Ilickey,  to  accept  the 
Hag  in  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Brother  Hickey  was  duly  es- 
corted  to  the  platform  by  Brother 
Jim  Ken-,  and  duly  accepted  this 
token  of  great  worth  from  the 
hands  of  its  donor. 

Brother  Ilickey  then  addressed 
the  brothers  assembled  and  his  ad- 
dress was  a  masterly  oration  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  flag  and  what 
it  now  stands  for.  He  told  (if 
the  meaning  of  this  emblem  of  pa- 
triotism to  our  fathers  and  mothers 
in  the  past,  and  their  love  and 
veneration  for  it.  What  they  had 
suffered  to  be  able  to  claim  the 
protection  of  its  folds,  and  the 
great  heritage  they  had  handed 
down  to  us  to  continue  to  love  and 
venerate  it.  His  oration  broughl 
down  the  house,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm) aroused  by  his  remarks  lasted 

fully  live  minutes. 

The  donor  of  the   flag   is  one  of 

the    outstanding    public    spirited 

citizens  of  this  community.  He  is 
a  business  man  having  Large  inter- 
ests to  conserve  and  manage,  yet 
he  finds  time  to  take  an  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  part  of  the 
South    of   Market    Boys,    Ine.,   and 

never  misses  a  meeting,  nor  refuses 

to  give  his  individual  aid  and  as- 
sistance   to    the    projects    fostered 

by  our  organization,  He  has  bead- 
ed nearly  every  committee  of  im- 
portance, in  turn,  for  the  past  three 
yean,  and  continues  to  be  a  factor 
In    our    affairs,    when    matters    of 

greal  importance  ami  moment  are 
being  considered  lor  the  welfare 
of  our  organizat  ion. 


The  presentation  of  this  beauti- 
ful silken  banner  of  our  country 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
membership,  and  it  is  an  act  that 
could  only  come  from  the  heart 
and  mind  of  a  man  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  future  welfare 
and  growth  of  San  Francisco's 
greatest  social  organization.  The 
officers  and  members  unite  in  ex- 
tending to  our  good  brother,  Vice- 
President  Al.  Katchinski,  their 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  his 
fine  spirit  manifested  and  typified 
by  his  noble  gift. 

A.  P.  W. 


MAYOR  WALKER 


THEY  NEVER  MISS  A 
MEETING 

If  many  of  our  members  who 
live  in  San  Francisco  would  pat- 
tern after  Jas.  Madden,  Judge  Joe 
Gaffey,  Chief  of  Police  John  J. 
Harper,  and  R.  L.  Stone,  who  never 
miss  a  meeting  of  our  organization, 
though  they  live  in  Burlingame, 
San  Mateo  County,  what  a  wonder- 
ful attendance  we  woidd  have  at 
every  meeting. 

These  boys  attend  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clock  work  and  bring  with 
them  an  enthusiasm  rare  in  these 
days. 

They  certainly  deserve  great 
credit.    Keep  it  up,  boys  ! 


Kreling's 


^ 


Sixteenth  Street 

Between  Valencia  and 
Mission  Streets 


Mayor  Jimmie  Walker  of  New 
York  City  has  departed  for  his 
home  town,  but  he  left  behind  some 
pleasant  memories.  He  was  easily 
one  of  the  most  engaging  figures 
who  has  ever  visited  our  city  and 
San  Francisco  took  him  to  its 
heart.  "He's  just  one  of  the 
boys,"  I  overheard  said  by  one 
among  those  standing  in  the  back 
of  the  hall  the  night  the  South  of 
Market  Boys  entertained  him. 
And  the  remark  came  with  a  note 
of  surprise,  as  though  it  were  im- 
possible the  occupant  of  an  official 
position  such  as  Mayor  of  New 
York  City  could  be  so  human.  The 
dapper  chief  magistrate  of  Gotham 
put  himself  across  more  success- 
fully here  than  in  Los  Angeles, 
where,  I  am  told,  he  imposed  on 
his  hosts  by  his  disregard  for  punc- 
tuality. He  was  not  exactly  on 
the  dot  in  all  his  appointments 
here,  but  he  had  a  way  of  good- 
naturedly  laughing  at  the  import- 
ance of  showing  up  on  time  that 
soothed  injured  feelings.  "The 
vital  statistics  of  New  York  will 
prove  that  I  was  a  little  late  in  ar- 
riving in  this  world,"  he  said  in 
one  of  his  speeches  here,  "and  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  any  ad- 
vance dope  on  when  I'm  going  to 
leave  it.  Then  why  should  I  bother 
about  keeping  any  engagements  in 
between?"  He  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  several  lines  of  en- 
deavor, but  has  a  detached  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  and  its 
worries  that  keeps  him  young. 
After  Mayor  Rolph  had  introduced 
him,  as  the  mayor  of  the  most 
powerful  city  in  the  world,  enlarg- 
ing on  the  distinguished  visitor's 
responsibilities,  .Mayor  Walker, 
taking  up  the  mayor's  theme, 
spoke  in   meek   boastfulness  of  his 

power   and    prestige,   ending   up 

with  :  "San  Francisco  Knows  How 
and  the  South  of  .Market  Boys  do 
it." 


Frank  Krauer,  one  of  the  old  time 
members  of  Palmetto  Club,  now  con- 
ducts the  Triumph  Cafe,  State  High- 
way, Menlo  Park.  Frank  attends  our 
monthly  meetings  regularly,  and  he 
would  appreciate  a  visit  from  any 
brother  who  happens  down  the  Pike. 
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PRIZE  COMMITTEE 

Sam  Stern,  Chairman 


Jack    Tierney,    Vice-Chairman 


Wn 


J.  Bennett 


Tho 


Hawkins,    Vice-Chairman     Harry  Gaetgen 


Phil  Hauser,  Vice-Chairman 

George  Watson,  Vice-Chairman 

William  Aspe 

Tom  Gosland 

M.  J.  Russell 

Earl  Kipp 

Julius  Wild 

William   BlundeU 

Capt.  William  J.  Quinn 

Peter  Maloney 

Harry  Levy 

Joseph  Levy 

Jerry  O'Leary 

Sam  Orack 

Chas.  J.  Hamilton 

Elmer  E-  Robinson 

Morris   Levy 

F.  G.  Dell  Osso 

Mike  Doyle 

Gabriel  Moulin 

Eddie  Foppiano 

Capt.  Wm.  Healy 

Henry  Goldman 

Jas.  W.  Flannery 

Peter  N.  Varellas 

Caesar  Attell 

Phil  Benedetti 

Jack  Barren 

Edgar  C.  Levey 

Sid  Green 

Steve  Gill 

Sam  Breyer 

Hugo  Ernst 

Tom  Cribben 

Paul  Perazzo 

Charles  Kurtzman 

Louis  B.  Bernhard 

George  J.  Asmussen 


Charles  H.  Kendrick 

John  F.  Quinn 

Allen  Spivock 

Aaron  Sapiro 

Dr.  T.  B.  W.  Leland 

Freddie  Hogan 

Louis  Michaels 

Judge  Matt  Brady 

Fred  Murphy,  Jr. 

Ted  Andrus 

Leo  A.  Murasky 

Charles  Collins 

George  Selig 

Bert  Kahn 

Joe  O'Connor 

Judge  J.  J.  Van  Nostrand 

Louis  Silverstein 

Judge  Joseph  M.  Golden 

Sid  Newman 

Gus  Corvi 

Sol  Pincus 

Josh  Reilly 

Jack  McManus 

Russell  Wolden 

Max  Stern 

Gene  Mulligan 

Dick  Leonhardt 

Luke  Fay 

Judge  Walter  Perry  John 

Jim  Silvey 

Saul  Boren 

Judge  Neil  Kelly 

Gus  Pratt 

Andy  Gallagher 

Lee  Roberts 

Milo  F.  Kent 


Jas.  S.  Cussen 
John  J.  Lucey 
W.  D.  Flinn 
J.  H.  Scully 
Capt.  Alex-  Swanson 
J.  F.  McFadden 
Geo.  J.  Hennessey 
Frank  Grimes 
Martin  Eagan 
Ted  Andrus 
John  J.  Barrett 
Wm.  P.  Carroll 
Frank  Dever 
Vincent  J.  Kelly 
Harry  S.  Jones 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Harry  F.  Donohue,  Chairman 
E.  J.  Hayden 
Bart  Gorham 
Dan  Fairfield 
Pat  Joyner 
Fred  C.  Jaeger 
Wm.  Graham 
James  P.  Owens 
Paul  Perazzo 
James  Roxburgh 
Dan  A.  Scannell 
Geo.  McLaughlin 
Wm.  J.  Quinn 
Patrick  H.  McGee 
Bernard  Maloney 


J.  P.  Mullins 
Dr.  J.  M.  Toner 
Wm.  J.  Held 
James  Hackett 
A.  Goldman 
Peter  Hansen 
W.  W.  Kelling 


D.  C.  Voy 
M.  F.  Welch 
Capt.  A.  G.  Thomson 
Thomas  Trodden 
Charles  H.  Erb 
James  G.  Dewey 
Charles  A-  Corcoran 
William  J.  Biggins 


PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

Al.  Wheelan,  Chairman 

D.  E-  Kondulis 
A.  Laherty 
Dr.  H.  Davis 
Phil  Basch 
Otto  H.  Anderson 
Wm.  Casserly 
Joe  Eber 

MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  Huff,  Chairman 
Al.  Niel 

John  J.  Mitchell 
Justin  McCarthy 
Harry  E.  Wanek 
A.  F.  Wettig 
Dick  Carrick 
H.  H.  Ebenrittcr 
Henry  J.  Dailey 


INVITATION  COMMITTEE 

Artie  Jelinski,  Chairman 
William  Abbott  John  F.  Caulfield 

Dennis  Ahem  C.  J.  Deasy 

W.  H.  Barry  W.  Davock 

J.  C.  Bird  A.  C.  Johnson 


Dan  Malur  George  R.  Jileck 

Harry  Fass  Arthur  McQuade 

Frank  Vivian  Guy  Dagget 

Harry  Lewis  Walter  D.  Griffin 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 

Eddie  Healy,  Chairman 

Raymond  Nannery 


Russell  L.  Wolden 
Dan  Casey 
Chas.   (Scotty)    Butt 
Walter  Mclntyre 
Ed.  Galloup 
Byron  Slyter 
Thomas  Murphy 
J.  J.  Del  Osso 
Joseph  M.  Casey 
Harry  S.  McGovern 


William  Adams 
Thomas  F.  Barry 
William  Esman 
Dr.  Louis  Kuttner 
Edw.  Lacey 
Fred  V.  Gantner 
W.  H.  Finney 
Frank  Ubhaus 


Dan.  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 
rworth  Irving  O'Shea 

William  J.  Siebert 
Warren  Shannon 
Con  Deasy 
Martin  Tarpey 
Jack  Moreno 
John  C.  Wallace 

RADIO  COMMITTEE 

Andrew  C.  Johnson,  Chairman 
W.  A  Taylor 
Dan  P.  Regan 
W.  O.  Patch 

Fred  Peterson 

Thos.  F.  Prendergast 

T.  J.  O'Brien 


Judge  Trout 
T.  Trabucco 
Vincent  J.  Donovan 
A.  P.  Chesney 
Jerry  Barnacle 
James  P.  McElroy 
Frank  O'Shea 
G.  W.  Paterson 

E.  J.  Quillinan 
Phil  Sapiro 

F.  Young 

J.  J.  Noonan 
Joseph  McAsey 
John  M.  Ahem 
W.  Davock 
E.  J.  Early 
Mark  Cohen 
J.  W.  Roach 
P.  N.  Pidge 
Arthur  E.  Otts 
Frank  Peterson 
C.  D.  Muller 
Joseph  Nolan 
A.  F.  Wettig 
M.  C.  Carolan 
Frank  M.  Buckley 
John  W.  Wallace 
W.  C-  Heyer 
J.  B.  Gallagher 
Al.  F.  Truette 
T.  E.  Swenson 
Dan  Riegalhuth 
William  Liebriech 
John  Lawless,  Sr. 
Martin  Kearns 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hogan 
George  Gilmour 
James  J.  Flanagan 
J.  D.  Faulkner 
R.  Dannan 
William  Carman 
William  Casse 


CO-OPERATION  COMMITTEE 

Jeff  Floyd,  Chairman 

L-  F.  Armknecht 


O.  R.  Tilton 
Paul  Gundecker 
Richard  Green 
Patrick  S.  Higgins 
Thomas  Kindregan 
Neal  Keating 
Rudolph  Weckerle 
Col.  W.  H.  Tobin 
Thomas  Kern 
James  Joyner 
James  Carpenter 
James   Berry 
Joseph  Dougherty 
John  Kyne 
John  Lambert 
Dr.  A.  S.  Keenan 
James  A.  Laydon 
Dan  Leary 
Gustave  H.  Johnson 
Herman  Kohn 
Bernard  J.  Judge 
Ben  Lycett 
Ike  Marks 
Ed.  D.  Handley 
Rasmus  E.  Hansen 
Thomas  Gavin 
James  Finn 
Fred  Everett 
R.  C.  Lippi 
George  Kamena 
Edward  Isaacs 
John   Halloran 
L.  F.  Faure 
A.  J.  Fanning 
Thomas  Healy 
Fred  C.  Heager 
Fred  Jeschke 
Henry  F.  T.  Jorres 
Frank  Egan 
Charles  Dullea 

CONCESSIONS 

Ray  Schiller,  Chairman 
W.  J.  Presho 
Chas.  W.  McCreevy 
Jack  Maloney 
George  Maloney 


Walter  Trade 
Walter  Brady 
Ed.  Growney 
Frank  Brady 
Tom  Barry 

TICKET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

James  F.  Dunworth,  Chairman 

Dan  Murphy  James  E.  Power 

William  J.  O'Connell  Luke  O'Brien 

John  F.  Cunningham  Antone  Luttich 

Martin  Tierney  Judge   John   J.    Van   Nost 

Hermann  Kohn  Martin  Kearns 

Michael  Claraty  H.  I.  Mulcrevey 

John  Thieler  Dr.  A.  J.  McGough 
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JIMMIE   WALKER   CAPTURES 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  WITH 

MIDNIGHT  SALLIES 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  all  in 
the  same  day.  That's  a  record  for 
me.  And  at  the  City  Hall  by  11  in 
the  morning.  You  couldn't  make 
them  believe  that  in  New  York. 

"They  call  me  the  late  mayor  of 
New  York.  They've  been  calling 
me  that  for  years.  I  thought  it  was 
an  old  gag  until  I  went  to  London 
last  year.  'Migawd,'  said  an  En- 
glish reporter.  '  You  're  late  again. 
That  is  awful.  His  worship,  the 
mayor  of  London,  is  never  unpunc- 
tual,  you  know.' 

"  'Wotinell  else  has  he  got  to 
do?'  I  came  back  at  him.  That 
stopped  him.  The  English  didn't 
like  it." 

"Boys"  Like  His  Stories 

South  of  Market  liked  the  story 
and  laughed  for  minutes. 

"There  isn't  a  job  in  the  world 
I'd  have,"  he  said,  "if  I  had  to 
punch  a  clock." 

Mayor  Rolph  handed  him  a  glass 
of  water.    He  looked  at  it. 

"That's  the  stuff  they  keep  win- 
dows clean  with,  isn't  it?  Maybe 
someone  down  there  will  put  some- 
thing in  it  for  me." 

He  passed  it  down  the  first  row, 
but  there  wasn  't  a  flask  in  the  row. 

Then: 

"I  don't  care  much  about  cli- 
mate, even  yours,  but  I  love  Mayor 
Rolph  for  bragging  about  it. 

"He  could  make  the  Klondyke 
seem  like  Southern  California  to 
me.    He's  your  best  salesman. 

"I  love  my  town,  but  it's  going 
to  be  tough  to  leave  this  one. 

"I've  never  in  my  life  had  the 
thrill  and  welcome  San  Francisco 
has  given  me. 

S.  F.  Beams  with  Smiles 
"San  Francisco  is  a  real  capital 
of    humanity.      You    people    here 
beam.    You  haven 't  forgotten  how 
to  smile. 

"All  the  panegyrics  Mayor 
Rolph  could  compose  wouldn't  tell 
me  more  about  San  Francisco  and 

its  people  than  Hie  smiles  I  saw  on 
every  face  as  I  came  through  the 
streets  tins  morning." 

Growing  almost  lyrical,  Walker 
hypnotized  the  South  of  Market 
Street  Boys  by  outdoing  Rolph  as 

8  salesman. 

lie  sold  New  York.  And  with- 
out meaning  it.  he  sold  Tammany 
1 1 . .  1 1 . 

"  Bach  there  in   that   city  of  10,- 

000,000  i pie  there  is  an  organ- 
ization you  hear  a  lot  about,  lint 
there  are  in  that  city,  under  me. 


116,000  civil  employees,  and  98  per 
cent  of  them  hold  their  jobs,  not 
by  political  favor,  but  as  a  result 
of  direct  competition  under  civil 
service  laws.    That's  the  answer." 

' '  Opportunity  ?  New  York  spells 
opportunity. ' ' 

"I  haven't  a  thing  to  sell  you," 
he  said. 

"How  about  Al.  Smith  ? "  a  loyal 
Democrat  shouted  from  the  rear. 

"Al.  Smith?"  retorted  Mayor 
Walker.  "Al.  Smith  will  sell  him- 
self." 

That  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  politics  in  the  proceedings. 

Note:  The  entertainment  was 
the  best  to  be  obtained  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  we  thank  particularly 
Tom  Murphy  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Los  Angeles  to  assist  Eddie 
Healy  and  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. 

Jack  Cluxton  of  the  new  El 
Capitan  Theatre  sent  his  best  num- 
ber and  appeared  in  person.  The 
Orpheum,  Golden  Gate,  Granada, 
and  others,  sent  their  headliners. 


AN    OLD-TIME    S.  O.  M.    BOY 

CHOSEN   GRAND   PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  N.  S.  G.  W. 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
seek  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Grand 
Trustees.  I  felt  at  that  time  that 
the  most  humble  position  in  the 
Grand  Parlor  would  be  indeed  a 
great  honor,  but  I  realized  that  if 
I  were  to  seek  further  Grand  Par- 
lor honors  I  must  first  prove  to  the 
delegates  that  meritorious  service 
was  entitled  to  be  rewarded. 

"Here  in  the  city  of  Redding 
that  year  you  elected  me  to  the  offi- 
ce of  Grand  Outside  Sentinel,  and 
each  year  thereafter  re-elected  me 
to  a  higher  office  in  the  Grand  Par- 
lor. Today,  after  the  lapse  of  11 
years,  again  here  in  the  city  of 
Redding,  you  have  elected  me  to 
the  highest  office  in  our  Order. 

"Words  are  inadequate  bo  es 
press  my  deep  appreciation  and 
thank's  for  this  wonderful  honor 
that  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
lint  I  wish  to  assure  von  thai  I 
fully  realize  the  responsibility  and 

importance  of  the  office  which    l 

have  been  selected  to  fill. 

"The  whole  world  today,  both 
in  nations  and  fraternities,  is  look- 
ing for  leaders      men  who  are  able 

to  combine  the  spirit  of  goodwill 

and  patriot  ism  that  spirit  of  pa- 
I  riot  ism  which  prompts  a  man  in 
his  daily  rounds  of  duty  to  serve 
his  fellow-men,  his  slate  and  his  na- 
tion. 

"Our  <  Irder  was  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  loyalty  ami  broth- 
erly love.     As  your  Grand  Presi 


dent  I  will  endeavor  to  exemplify 
those  principles,  and  if  every  dele- 
gate here  will  do  likewise  I  feel 
sure  that  the  many  problems  that 
have  been  confronting  our  organ- 
ization will  be  solved.  .  .  . 

"I  promise  you  that  I  will  carry 
out  the  laws  of  the  Grand  Parlor 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
that  I  will  endeavor  to  organize 
the  committees,  for  it  is  only 
through  organization  and  co-op- 
eration that  we  can  expect  to  build 
up  this  Order.  At  this  time  I  want 
to  thank  every  member  who  as- 
sisted me  in  obtaining  this  office, 
and  also  to  thank  Past  Grand 
President  Lewis  F.  Byington  for 
having  placed  my  name  before  the 
Grand  Parlor  each  year  for  eleven 
years." 

Tlie  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc., 
are  proud  of  their  fellow  member 
and  old  time  South  of  Market  pal, 
and  when  the  news  came  to  us  that 
James  A.  Wilson  had  been  selected 
as  Grand  President  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  at  their 
51st  session  of  their  Grand  Parlor, 
at  Redding,  the  following  tele- 
gram, accompanied  with  a  large 
floral  piece,  was  sent  to  Jim  by  our 
President,  Tom  Garrity: 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 
BOYS  AT  REGULAR  MEETING 
INSTRUCTED  ME  TO  CONVEY 
THEIR  EXPRESSIONS  OF 
GOOD  WILL  AM)  EXTEND  TO 
YOU  THEIR  HEARTY  CON- 
GRATULATIONS on  YOUR 
ELECTION  TO  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  NATIVE  SONS  GOLDEN 
WEST. 

THOMAS  P.  GARRITY, 

President, 
South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 

This  telegram  expresses  the  good 

wishes  of  the  entire  membership 
as  well,  and  all  wish  Jim  Wilson 
good  luck  and  a  lot  of  success  in 
his  new  office.  We  all  know  he  will 
have  it.  for  no  South  of  Markel 
Boy  has  yet  failed  to  make  good 
in  anything  lie  has  undertaken. 
A.  P.  W. 


Cavanaugh 
Overall  Service 

340  ELEVENTH  STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Jack  Cluxton,  our  old  friend,  is 
now  the  manager  of  El  Capitan 
Theatre  in  the  Mission.  Jack  has 
always  helped  out  the  boys  and  we 

wish  him  luck. 

*  *         * 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Tarpey  return- 
ed from  a  trip  to  the  East.  Before 
they  left  on  their  vacation  the  boys 

gave  them  a  party. 

*  *         * 

Ed.  Healy  has  at  last  settled 
down  (if  that  is  possible).  He  was 
recently  married  and  we  wish  the 
bride  and  groom  all  the  luck  in 
the  world. 

Director  John  Kelly,  accom- 
panied by  Win.  Haggerty  and 
others,  left  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion of  Eagles  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*  *         * 

Jerry  Katchinski  O'Leary  will 
have  charge  of  the  open  races.  An- 
thony Murphy  and  Sam  Stern  have 
provided    trophies    and    valuable 

prizes  for  all  events. 

*  #         # 

Lou  Holtz  will  have  charge  of 
the  floor.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
old  time  dances  and,  of  course,  up- 
to-the-minute  also,  for  Phil  Sapiro 
will  play  the  music  and  he  ' '  knows 
how." 

*  *         * 

Joe  Huff  of  the  Keystone  Hotel 
was  chairman  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee. He  secured  the  best  and 
will  be  in  the  dance  hall  to  see  we 

get  plenty  of  it. 

*  #         # 

Kay  Schiller  has  charge  of  the 
concessions.  He  will  see  there 
is  plenty  of  candy  for  the  kiddies 
and  refreshments  for  the  grown- 
ups. 

*  *         * 

Jack  Holland  will  be  on  the  job 
with  a  large  party. 

*  *         * 

Our  famous  actor,  Ed.  Quillinan, 
will  pin  a  badge  on  you  upon  your 
arrival  at  the  gate.  It's  a  long 
time  since  Ed.  sang  "Pin  A  Pose 
On  Me."  However,  some  of  the 
boys  say  Ed's  no  rose. 

*  *         * 

Bill  McCabe  has  charge  of  the 
program  and  we  all  know  Bill 
knows  how. 


Al.  Katchinski  will  have  charge 
of  the  athletic  features  and  Al.  has 
selected  the  best  talent  round- 
about here  to  assist,  so  rest  assured 
you  will  witness  real  track  events. 

#  *         # 

Jim  Dunworth  and  a  score  of 
assistants  will  sell  tickets  at  the 
ferry  as  well  as  at  the  gate.  Secure 
your  tickets  at  the  ferry  before 
leaving  this  side,  thereby  avoiding 
congestion  at  the  entrance  to  the 
park. 

#  #         # 

Dr.  F.  I.  Gonzales  will  be  on  the 
job.  If  Phil  Hauser's  candy  gives 
you  a  tooth  ache,  see  Doc. 

#  *         # 

Jack  O'Leary  and  Joe  Murphy, 
in  charge  of  the  grounds,  will  see 
that  you  get  everything  you  want. 

#  #         # 

Congressman  Dick  Welch  is  an 
Honorary  Vice-Chairman  for  our 
picnic. 

#  *         # 

The  committee  appointed  by  our 
President  have  met  every  Tuesday 
for  the  past  few  months  and  all 
details  for  your  comfort  has  been 
arranged,  so  don't  miss  THIS 
PICNIC. 

#  #         * 

Harry  Donohue  will  see  that  or- 
der is  maintained.  He  has  a  large 
committee  to  assist. 

#  #         * 

Al.  Wheelan  and  Joe  O'Connor 
will  have  a  number  of  reporters 
on  hand  and  if  you  are  noted 
present,  look  for  your  name  in  the 
society  columns  of  our  newspapers. 

#  #         # 

One  of  our  members  said  his 
wife  was  just  40.  and  Jerry 
O'Leary  wanted  to  know  why  he 
didn't  change  her  for  two  twenties. 

#  #         # 

Judge  Dan  O'Brien  says  a  polite 
son  will  let  his  father  enter  the 
patrol  wagon  first. 

#  #         * 

Ed.  Quillinan.  speaking  about  an 
old  time  actor,  said  the  longest  run 
he  ever  had  was  in  his  stocking. 

»         •         * 

Geo.  Gillmore,  when  asked  what 
ossified  meant,  said  making  an  oss 
of  yourself. 


One  of  our  members  said  to  his 
wife:  ''Lie  to  me  if  you  wish,  but 
swear  you  have  been  true  to  me." 

#  *         * 

Jack  O 'Council  says  when  you 
play  poker,  it's  darker  just  before 
you  draw. 

#  *  * 

One  of  our  members  said  it's 
rude  to  sleep  while  your  wife  is 
talking,  but  a  man  has  to  sleep 
sometime. 

#  *         * 

"She  works  in  a  questionable 
place" — an  information  bureau. 

#  #         * 

Abe  Borkheim  says  an  honest 
confession  may  be  good  for  the 
soul,  but  it's  bad  for  the  reputa- 
tion. 

#  #         # 

Al.  Samuels  enjoyed  his  trip  to 
Alaska,  returning  in  time  to  help 
the  boys  put  the  picnic  over. 

#  #         * 

Dan  Sheehan  arranged  with  Joe 
Geaiy  of  the  Northwestern  for  spe- 
cial service  for  our  outing.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  service. 

#  #         * 

Officers  and  committees  have  ar- 
ranged to  go  over  on  the  7  -A5  boat 
so  as  to  be  on  the  grounds  early. 
All  members  are  welcome  and  we 
ask  those  in  charge  of  the  various 
details  to  be  on  time. 


Artie  Jelinski  has  been  a  willing 
worker  for  the  picnic. 

*  *         * 

Eddie  Bryant  hasn't  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  and  will 
be  at  the  park  with  a  large  com- 
mittee to  greet  you. 

*  #         # 

Eddie  Healy,  Seotty  Butter- 
worth,  Walter  Mclntyre,  Mike 
Brennen  and  a  score  of  other  en- 
tertainers will  have  a  stage  in  the 
"Valley  of  the  Moon".  Don't 
miss  this  entertainment. 

*  •         • 

Andy  Johnson  will  be  there  to 
broadcast  the  events  and  the  en- 
tertainment down  in  the  valley. 
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Compliments 

Andrew  D. 

PORTER 

Assemblyman 

21st  DISTRICT 

"A  Man  of  the  People 
for  the  People" 


ERNEST  Ii.  DRURY 


A  Genial  and  Kindly  Host,  and  Some 
of  His  Assistants 


BERT 

KAHN 

Member  South  of  Mar\et  Boys 


Yours  for  Gifts  of 
Leather  Goods  and  Trunks 

A.  &  J.  Levin 

884  Market  Street 

opp.  Emporium 
556  Market  Street 


Tel.  Fillmore  7316  T.  M.  WARREN 

California  Metal  & 
Radiator  Works 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Aluminum,  Brass,  Copper  and 

Sheet  Iron  Specialties 
Fenders,  Radiators  and 

Windshields 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

431-433  FULTON  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Peter  J.  McCormick  M.  J.  McBrearty 

McBrearty 

&  McCormick 

Funeral  Directors 

Phone.  — MARKET   1H0;  MARKET  181 

645  VALENCIA  STREET 

li.  i.  1 7ii,  .,, 
Sun  Prandico,  <  al. 


The  Hotel  Whitcomb  is  a  South  o£ 
Market  institution.  It  is  situated  at 
Eighth  and  Market  Streets,  south 
side — you  cannot  miss  it,  as  it  is  the 
most  imposing  building  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, other  than  the  City  Hall. 
Originally  it  housed,  immediately 
after  its  erection,  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  the  courts.  It  is  remem- 
bered by  thousands  of  San  Francis- 
cans as  the  Temporary  City  Hall. 
After  the  City  Hall  was  built,  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  hotel 
was  rebuilt  and  generally  put  in 
shape  to  accommodate  the  public. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  liked  hotels  in  our  city. 
This  has  come  about  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  kindly,  genial  and  modest 
Manager,  Ernest  L.  Drury,  ably  as- 
sisted by  Dupont  Coleman,  his  Assist- 
ant Manager,  and  his  up-to-the- 
minute  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Minnie 
Day.  The  travelling  public  and  the 
citizens  of  the  city  have  long  patro- 
nized this  hostelry,  and  have  always 
been  treated  with  ithe  greatest  of 
consideration  and  courtesy  by  the 
Manager  and  his  staff  of  employees. 
Many  lodges,  societies  and  associa- 
tions have  been  committed  to  habit 
of  giving  their  banquets,  luncheons 
and  other  public  functions  at  this 
well-known  resort. 

Too  much  trouble  is  no  trouble  at 
all  to  Ernest  L.  Drury,  when  it  comes 
to  caring  for  and  catering  to  his 
guests.  He  is  the  creator  of  Drury 
Lane,  a  famous  portion  of  his  house. 
It  is  not  named  for  the  famous  thor- 
oughfare of  London,  but  for  the  Man- 
ager of  the  house. 

Ernest  is  a  very  modest  man.  He 
has  always  refused  to  be  anything 
but  real,  and  therefore  has  tabooed 
the  taking  of  his  photograph.  So  we 
cannot  let  you  see  what  he  looks  like. 
If  you  want  ito  see  a  real  up-to-date 
hotel  man,  call  at  the  Whitcomb  and 
take  a  look  at  Ernest. 

He  is  a  self-made  man,  having 
raised  himself  in  the  ranks  of  hotel- 
cloin  from  the  obscure  position  of  a 
bell-boy  to  the  Manager  of  a  first- 
class  institution.  He  is  not  a  new- 
comer to  San  Francisco,  for  before  he 
become  Manager  of  the  Whitcomb  be 
was  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis. 

He  has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart 
for  tin-  South  of  Market  Boys.  When 
it  was  announced  that  they  were 
giving  a  Ball  last   April,   he  donated 

in    of.  his   finest   rooms    to    the 

Committee  and  did  nol  charge  the 
hoys  a  dime.  He  has  given  US  the 
pace  now  occupied  by  the  Boys 
as  their  Headquarters  on  Eighth 
Street,     lie  has  extended   us  ever; 

privih  ge  and   every   courti'sy   p 

His  Assistant  Manager,  Duponl  Cole- 
man, lias  Joined  with  liim  ill  making 
the  boys  comfortable  and  Ms  klndlj 
,,,,,  skeept  r,  Mrs.  Minnie  i >aj ,  has 
kept  her  eyes  open  so  thai  I  a<  Boj  a 
had  every  convenience  possible.  She 
lias  been  extremely  helpful  and  kind 

to  us. 

At  a   rec(  ni    ' ting  "i   thi 

I.     Drury    was   given    a    rising 
vote  "i    thanks,  and  it   is  recorded  in 


Attention,  Members! 
When  having  Auto  Troubles  while 
in  Napa  Valley,  a  call  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  and  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  Also  we  can 
assure  you  that  our  charges  will  be 
suitable  to  all. 

Rutherford  Garage 

RUTHERFORD,  CALIF. 

(14  miles  north  of  Napa) 
PHONE— ST.  HELENA  10-F-5 

Gasoline,    Oil.    Tires.    Tubes.    Repairing 

Road  Service  and  Towing 

FRANK    P.    CORRIGAN,    Prop. 

Member  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys 


Nierman  & 
Lefkovitz 

DEALERS  IN 

BOTTLES 

1266-126S  HOWARD  ST. 

Phone  Market  925 

San  Francisco  Calif. 


American  Box 
&  Drum  Co. 

All  kinds  of 

Boxes,  Crates,  Drums 

and  Shooks 

610  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


McPike 
Drug  Co. 

205  SIXTH  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


the  minutes  of  the  meeting  that  the 
\  ote  was  unanimous. 

The  South  of  Market  Boys  should 
always  remember  the  kindly  and 
wonderful  treatment  they  have  ex- 
. ,  d  at  the  hands  of  the  man- 
agemenl  of  this  Bne  hotel,  and  when- 
i  that  need 
accommodations  or  If  they  need  it 
themselves,  they  should  patronize 
ii,,     hotel. 

v 1 1 >  we  Ernt  I  !..  Drury,  Dupont 
Coleman    and    Mrs.    Minnie    Day.    and 

the  rutin'  stair   of   the   Hotel    Whit- 
comb have'  the  gOOd-Will  of  the  South 
i.mi  Boys,  Inc.      — A.  P.  W. 
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Phones:  Sutter  6700 
Garfield  100 


JAMES  F.  SMITH 

Plasterer 


BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE 


271  Minna  Street 


San  Francisco 


Scott  &  Gilbert  Company 

IMPORTERS,  JOBBERS 
and   EXPORTERS 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 
and   WHOLESALE   DRUGGISTS 

268  Main  Street  San  Francisco 


Compliments 

WILLIAM  LYONS 


Federated 
Metal  Corporation 


75  FOLSOM  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


REVERSIBLE  WINDOW  FIXTURES 

For  All  Types  and  Classes  of  Buildings 

The  Standard  for  the  Last  18  Years 


HAUSER  WINDOW  COMPANY 


1370  HARRISON  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Phone  Hemlock  1062 


A. 

LETTICH 

CO. 

Plumbing  and 
Heating 
Supplies 

Pipe,  Valves  and  Fittings 


365  FELL  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Park  234 


Elect— 

LANGTON  A. 

MADDEN 

ASSEMBLYMAN 
27th  DISTRICT 

Democratic-Republican   Candidate 

Lawyer — Veteran  World  War 

Son  of  James  A.  Madden,   formerly  of 

Folsom  and  13th  Sts. 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOY 

Primary  Election,  August  28,  1928 


Sunset  1594 

Chas.  H. 
JOHNSON 

CLEANING   '   DYEING 
TAILORING 

Garments  called  for  and  delivered 
352  Parnassus  Ave. 


Telephone  Mission  8237 

Hours  6  to  10  P.  M. 

E.  Y. 
Montgomery 

Harmony  and  Chords 
Piano,    Saxophone,    Banjo         \ 
Mandolin,  Guitar,  U\v.ie\e 


3268-A  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 


\ 


*% 


& 


V 


sP- 


3980  -  16th  St. 

at  Mission 
Hemlock  7400 


A  member  of  the  "S.  O.  M.   Boys 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  MONSTER 
WHIST  PARTY 


Steve  Roche,  Member  of  S.  O.  M.   Boys 
Wm.   O'Shaughnessy 

Phone  Market  1683 

O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche 

Funeral  Directors 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in   Attendance 

741-749  VALENCIA  ST. 

Bet.  18tn  and  19th  San  Francisco 


B'fiutiful    Hrsidential 
Funeral  Parlors 

w.  h.  McDonnell      p.  j.  barry 

Barry  &  McDonnell 

Funeral  Directors 

Telephone  Mission  577 
770  VALENCIA  STREET 

Near  Nineteenth 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mission  Florists 

i   VNKPA  BROS. 
ArtiMic   Floral  Designing  and 
Ing  i\>r  All  Occasions 

2577  MISSION   3TRB1  I 

■in-  li'Jinl  St.  San  1 


Another  opportunity  for  a  glad 
reunion  and  a  further  renewal  of 
"  bef ore-the-fire  "  acquaintances  is 
being  presented  by  the  members  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Joseph's' Church  (since  1862)  who 
are  sponsoring  a  monster  whist 
party  to  be  given  at  an  old  familiar 
spot*  South  of  Market— St.  Jos- 
eph's Hall,  10th  and  Howard  Sts  — 
on  the  evening  of  August  13th  at 
8:15  o'clock. 

This  card  party  will  be  one  of  the 
whist  events  of  the  season.  To 
the  whist  fan  who  enjoys  the  keen 
competition  and  valuable  awards 
incident  to  a  large  game,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  know  that  a  very  ap- 
propriate and  generous  array  of 
prizes  has  been  selected  for  the 
winners,  including  a  $20.00  order 
as  first  prize,  a  $10.00  order,  two 
$5.00  orders,  two  $3.00  orders,  and 
two  $2.00  orders.  In  addition  there, 
will  be  many  other  awards  of 
choice  and  valuable  merchandise; 
a  special  door  prize  will  be  an  ad- 
ded attraction. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
affair  includes  E.  L.  Nolan,  chair- 
man ;  Thos.  W.  McCarthy,  secre- 
tary; P.  J.  Kelly,  Geo.  McKeever, 
Daniel  Gallagher,  Ed.  Lucett.  Wm. 
Plahaven,  Peter  McGinty,  Geo. 
Cooper.  J.  C.  Herold,  Julius  Wild 
and  others. 

Don't  forget  the  place  and  date  : 
St.  Joseph's  Hall,  10th  and  Howard 
streets.  Monday  evening.  August 
13th,  al  8:15  o'clock. 


Jim  Silvey  Takes  a  Vacation 


Jim  Silvey  is  one  of  our  best 
know  ii  and  popular  members.  He 
lias  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  greal  grandfather  in  the  or- 
ganization. If  this  last  statement 
is  incorrect,  then  GREAT  GRAND- 
FATHERS, SPEAK  OP  AND 
MAKE  70URSELVES  KNOWN! 


Your  Home-Town 
Papers 

Local,  Eastern  and  Foreign 

Papers,  Magazines,  Post  Cards, 

Stationery 

GOLDEN  GATE 
NEWS  AGENCY 

8  THIRD  STREET 


KELLY'S 
TRANSFER 

87  TURK  ST. 


Jos.  Lerer  &  Sons 

Cor.  11th  and  Harrison 

Phone  Market  432 


Pacific  Bag 
Co. 

319  MAIN  ST. 
Telephone  Davenport  9211 


DAN  CASEY 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOY 
"Say  It  With  Rowers" 

WITH 

PELICANO-ROSSI 


ANGEI.O   J.   ROSSI.    I'm -miIi  "I 

12.'!  Kearny  Street 

Branch,  Women's  Club  Building 

Rhone  Douglas  8060 

Forty  fears  of  Service 


San  Francisco 
609  Sutter  Street 
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A  PIONEER  SOUTH  OF 

MARKET  TEACHER 

PASSES 


On  June  8,  1928,  Miss  Mary 
Sleeper  died  at  her  home  at  Mor- 
ganhill,  Calif.  Miss  Sleeper  taught 
in  the  Silver  Street  Primary  and 
the  Eincon  Schools  since  1873  up 
to  the  fire  of  1906— a  period  of  33 
years.  When  the  department  was 
re-organized  in  1906,  Miss  Sleeper 
was  assigned  to  the  Bayview 
School  where  she  taught  until  her 
retirement,  July  1,  1915.  Miss 
Sleeper  had  been  an  invalid  for 
some  years  but  retained  her  even 
disposition  till  the  end.  She  was 
a  favorite  teacher  of  the  old  days 
and  kept  in  touch  with  her  pupils 
and  their  progress  along  life's 
highway.  Her  great  happiness 
during  her  long  illness  was  the  re- 
ceipt of  many  messages  of  cheer 
and  comfort  from  former  pupils. 
Many  eminent  men  and  women 
were  in  her  classes  and  among  her 
"boys"  was  David  Wohfelt 
(David  Warfield). 

Miss  Sleeper  was  intei-red  in 
Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery,  June  11, 
1928.  Her  pupils  are  indeed  her 
monument. 

A  Friend. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  SCHOOL,  10TH 
AND  HOWARD  STS. 


St.  Joseph's  School  will  re-open 
its  classes  after  vacation,  on  Au- 
gust 13,  1928.  This  will  be  the 
.sixty-fourth  year  since  this  school 
was  founded.  Through  all  these 
years  there  have  been  over  five 
thousand  pupils  attending  St. 
Joseph's  School. 

■  The  work  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing the  children  is  still  carried  on 
witli  the  same  zeal  and  success  that 
has  characterized  this  school  in 
all  its  past  history.  The  Brothers 
of  Mary  have  charge  of  the  Boys' 
School  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names  preside  over  the  School  for 
Girls. 

An  innovation  this  year  will  be 
the  school  bus  which  will  call  for 
and  return  the  children  who  may 
live  at  a  distance  and  for  whom  the 
difficulties  of  traffic  are  a  danger 
in  coming  to  <in<l  going  from 
school. 

There  is  promise  of  a  very  large 
attendance  this  year.  Applica- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  Boys' 
School  to  the1  Brothers  of  Mary, 
250  Tenth  street.  Telephone  Park 
1!)!),  and  for  the  Girls'  School  to  the 
Sister  Superior,  220  Tenth  street. 
Telephone  Park  3060. 


SICK  MEMBERS 


Dr.  G.  R.  Langer,  Jack  McCau- 
ley,  Carl  W.  Hagman,  Frank  W. 
Crowe,  Wm.  Lee  of  Hawaii,  Wm. 
J.  Ferguson. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS 


June  9 — Bro.  James  Oates. 
June  20 — Bro.  John  J.  Murphy. 
July  2— Bro.  Chas.  H.  McCarthy. 
July  11 — Bro.  Melvin  M.  Lowry. 
July  16 — Bro.  Geo.  J.  Erlenheim. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Hugh  McCauley,  died  at  San 
Francisco,  May  31,  1928.  We  ex- 
tend our  utmost  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  brother. 


The  Pride  of  South  of  Mar\et 

GRANADA  GRILL 

and 

Charcoal  Broiler 

18  -  22  SEVENTH  ST. 


Banquet  Parties  given  special  courtesy. 

Twenty-two  private  booths. 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks.  Chops.  Fish 

and  Game. 

Special  Luncheon     -     -     -    45c 

Special  Week-day  Dinner   -    60c 

Special    Sunday   Dinner     -     90c 

Chicken  and  Waffles. 

Remember    there    are    only    two    good 
places  to  eat — The  Granada  and  Home. 

PHONE  MARKET  1152 
JERRY  JURISICH       -       -       Manager 


RE-ELECT 

Frank  A.  Brown 

Republican 
County  Committee 

25th  District 

ELECTION  AUGUST  28th 

S.  O.  M.  BOY 


Chas.  F.  Kane  Co. 

DRAYING  and 
WAREHOUSING 

100  Potrero  Ave.       66  Elm  Ave. 
Market  523 


W.  W.  HANSEN,  Manager 
W.  J.  MCLAUGHLIN.  Treasurer 
GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN,  Secretary 

Established  July.   1883 

United 
Undertakers 

NEW  HOME  PARLORS 
No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at  Twenty-Second 

Telephone  MISSION  276 


SOUTH  OF  MARKET  BOYS 

Smoke 

Garcia  y  Vega 

CIGARS 


At  All  Cigar  Stores  and  Bt 


L.  L.  "Doc"  LEVY     704  market  street 

A  South  of  Market  Boy 
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GATE  DONATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

1    $5.00  laundry  work  La  Grande  Laundry  Co. 

1   Ladies'  gold  filled  bracelet Caesar  Attell 

1   Gold  filled  cuff  buttons  Caesar  Attell 

1   Silver  belt  buckle Caesar  Attell 

1   Gold  scarf  pin Caesar  Attell 

1  Buckle   Caesar  Attell 

1   Baby  neck  chain  Caesar  Attell 

1   Silver  blank  key Caesar  Attell 

1   Silver  stamp  box  Caesar  Attell 

1    Coin    box   Caesar  Attell 

1  Ladies'  filled  bracelet  Caesar  Attell 

$5.00  in  shaves,  haircuts,  etc Builder's  Ex.  Barber  shop 

2  Goodrich  tubes  Jas.  E.  Power  Co. 

1   $2.50  gold  piece O.  F.  Paulsen 

1    $5.00  Merchandise  order Roos  Bros. 

1   Bottle  cologne - Davis  Bros. 

1   Chip  rack,  with  cover,  chips,  cards  ($4).. ..Bell  Sta.  Co. 

1    Glass  dish  George   Selig 

$3.00  Cleaning  work - Messner's,  Inc. 

$2.50  in  laundry  work Ideal  Laundry.  Inc. 

$2.50  in  laundry  work Ideal  Laundry,  Inc. 

1   Sack  flour  and  1  can  coffee Kennedy's 

1    Carton  Hollywood  Dry  Ginger  Ale.   .Hollywood  Dry,  Inc. 

1    Pt.  Hellmann's  mayonnaise Hellmann  Products  Co. 

1   Pt.  sandwich  spread  Hellmann  Products  Co. 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

Wm.  P.  McCabe,  Chairman 

William  .-.  Bonsor  Sam  Rosenberg 

James  Coulsting  Harry  Beggs 

FranU  Smiley  Dr.  W.  J.  Hogan 

Dr.  S.  E.  Whitcomb  J.  J-  Handlcy 

James  J.  McTiernan  Frank  M.  Goodban 
William  J.  Collopy 

Publicity  and  Journal 

Al.  Wheelan,  Chairman 
Joseph  O'Connor  Frank  McStocker 

Jerry  O'Leary 

PERMANENT  COMMITTEE 
Laws 

Thomas  W.  Hiekey,  Chairman 
John  O'Connell  Dan  Murphy 

Wm.  P-  McCabe  Geo.  McNully 

Membership 

Thomas  Healy,  Chairman 
M.  O'Connor  Wm.  Egan 
Geo.  Gilmore  Charles  Corey- 
Thomas  Nyland  James  McTiernan 
Charles  Arms  Dan  Sheehan 
Joe  Moreno  J.  J.  Noonan 
Thomas  Hawkins  Abe  Borkhcini 


BRUNO  ENDERLEIN 

PHONE  GRAYSTONE  7652 

California  Inn 

First  Class  Restaurant 
POLK  AND  TURK  STREETS 


Buu/Iing 


Meals  at  All  Hon 


6   Cups  and  saucers James  Aitken 

1    $2.50  Merchandise  order The  White  House 

1  Saw  California  Saw  Works 

2  Jardineers  &  %  doz.  cups  &  saucers.... Wm.  Wagner  Co. 

5   Gallons  of  gas  Service  Station,  13th  and  Howard 

Shave,  haircut  and  massage S.  O.  M.  Boys  Barber  shop 

5   Sacks  coal D.  Gallagher  Co. 

10  pounds  Sperry  flour Gene's  Grocery 

1    $25.00  silk  tuxedo Rosenblum  &  Abraham 

1   Hot  water  bottle Sherwood  Pharmacy 

$2.50  in  cash Fred  C.  Hawes 

$2.50  in  cash  Fred  C.  Hawes 

$2.50  in  merchandise Consumer's  Ice  Co. 

1   Week's  room  rent Reno  Hotel  (Fred  Hawes) 

1   Week's  room  rent Reno  Hotel  (Fred  Hawes) 

1   Week's  room  rent Reno  Hotel  (Fred  Hawes) 

$2.50  in  cash  Wm.  Tierney 

$2.50  in  cash  Wm.  Tierney 

1   Doz.  Van  Heusen  collars Phillips,  Jones  Corp. 

12  lbs.  Hughes  Famous  Corned  Beef John  J.  Hughes 

12  lbs.  Hughes  Famous  Corned  Beef John  J.  Hughes 

1  Box  of  2  50  Royal  kid  envelopes. ...Commer.  Paper  Corp. 
$5.00  in  merchandise Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

SPECIAL — $10.00  in  cash  to  the  Mother  of  the  largest 
family  NOW  LIVING  SOUTH  OF  MARKET — Donated  by 
Andrew  D.  Porter,  399  Third  Street, 

Entertainment 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Chairman 
William  Hyncs  Max  Stern 

Eddie  Healy  Ed.  Galloup 

Chas.   (Scotty)   Butterworth  Michael  Brennan 

Dan  Casey  Walter  Mclntyrc 

Warren 


Sick  and  Visiting 

Joseph  Hun*,  Chairman 

James  Silvey 

James  Crampton 

Joseph  Scully 

A.  S.  Neilson 

Joseph  Harney 

Martin  Tierney 

Fred  Kleversal 

J.  Foran 

Reception 

James  Kolph.  Hon.  Chairman 

Phil  Kennedy.  Chairman 

Edward  Bryant 

Thomas  Gosland,  S 

James  E.  Power 

Thomas  F.  Graham 

Arthur  L.  SI, . 

Henry  Goldman 

Frank  Egan 

Henry  Vowinkle 

l.eo  Muraskev 

Dr.  F.  I.  Gonzales 

W.  R.  Haggerly 

T.  I.  Reardon 

H.  I.  Mulcrevy 

James  Wilson 

Historical 

I.ukc  Fay,  Chairman 

Al.  Wheelan 

James  Roxburgh 

Geo.  Patterson 

Compliments 
of 

H  and  A 


S.  O.  M.  PICNIC 

Enjoy  a  Day  in  the  Country 

with  the 

SOUTH  OFMARKETBOYS',Inc. 
FAIRFAX  PARK 

MARIN  COUNTY 

Sunday  August  12th,  1928 


1000  Handsome,  Costly  Trophies,  Races  under  auspices  of  the 

Game  and  Gate  Prizes.  Pacific  Amateur  Athletic  Assn. 


DANCES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 


Boats  leave  every  Half  Hour.    Tickets  50c.    Children  under  12  years  free. 


EDDIE  HEALY,  CHARLES  SCOTTY  BUTTERWORTH  AND 
THEIR  ASSISTANTS  WILL  ENTERTAIN  DURING  THE  DAY 


Come,  Bring  Tour  Families,  a  Well  Filled  Lunch  Bas\et, 
and  Enjoy  Yourself. 


U.  S.  POSTAGE 

iy2c  Paid 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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"All  Roads  Lead  to  Italo" 


Italo  Petroleum  Corporation  of  America 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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Regular  Monthly 
Meeting 

Thursday >  September  27th 


Knights  of  Columbus  Hall 

150  Golden  Gate  Avenue 


Usual  Interesting 
Entertainment 


<rRefreshments  IjOill  5Be  S^r<ved 
in  the  banquet  ^all 
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Number  I0 


President  Garrity's  Message 


Thos.  P.  Garrity 


Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Clnh  at  the  last 
meeting,  your  President  appointed  Al  Katchinski  as 
Chairman  of  a  Special  Membership  Drive  Committee, 
and  Edward  F.  Bryant  as  Secretary.  So  far  this  Com- 
mittee has  had  two  meetings,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
members  are  on  same.  We  would  like  more  of  our  mem- 
bers to  attend  these  meetings,  which  are  held  every  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  the  Headquarters,  Whitcomb  Hotel.  If 
you  have  not  received  a  post  card  asking  your  attendance, 
kindly  appoint  yourself  a  committee  of  one  to  attend  and 
build  up  the  membership  to  what  it  should  be.  Already 
the  Committee  is  meeting  with  brilliant  success  getting 
the  members  back  in  the  club,  and  the  Committee  hopes  in  the  near  future 
to  report  a  marked  increase  in  new  members. 

For  the  "EVENING  AT  HOME",  to  be  held  in  New  Dreamland  Rink, 
on  the  evening  of  November  21,  I  have  appointed  Wm.  McCabe  as  Chair- 
man, Ralph  Pincus,  J.  F.  O'Leary,  P.  H.  McCarthy,  J.  J.  O'Leary,  Assistant 
Fire  Chief  Tom  Murphy,  Edward  F.  Bryant  and  Arthur  Slee.  Two  in- 
vitations for  this  entertainment  and  dance  will  be  sent  to  each  member. 
If  any  member  desires  to  invite  any  guests,  please  notify  the  Chairman  at 
Headquarters,  leaving  their  names  and  addresses,  and  invitations  will  be 
forwarded  to  them. 

At  the  next  meeting,  September  27,  we  will  have  the  usual  high-class 
entertainment  following  the  meeting,  under  the  management  of  Tom 
Murphy,  after  which  the  Jinks  will  take  place  in  the  Banquet  Hall,  where 
the  usual  good  eats  will  be  provided,  also  soda  water  and  general  pop  will 
be  dispensed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Wm.  A.  Granfield,  and 
his  assistants.  We  are  looking  forward  to  this  meeting  to  be  a  very 
enjoyable  one,  and  we  trust  the  membership  will  respond  in  its  usual 
manner  and  spirit,  attending  the  Meeting,  Entertainment  and  Jinks. 

Calling  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  Membership  Com- 
mitee,  under  the  leadership  of  Al  Katchinski  and  Edward  F.  Bryant,  meet 
everv  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Headquarters.     Kindly  attend! 
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.  Mo  PRATTLE 


According  to  Tom  Maloncy,  every 
member  has  his  own  weakness. 

*  #     * 

Get  a  Member! 

#  #     # 

Geo.  Gilmore  says  they  are  painting  Al 
Smith   "wet,"   but  there  is   no  oil  mixed 

with  the  paint. 

#  *     # 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Al  Katchinski  that, 
if  a  girl  would  like  to  be  seen  in  some- 
thing that  nobody  else  wears,  she  should 
try  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings. 

*  *     * 

Bill  Grandfield  claims  that  this  is  the 
season  of  straw  hats  and  straw  votes.  At 
times  both  indicate  which  way  the  wind 

blows. 

*  *     * 

Andy  Porter  says  politics  is  no  place  for 
a  thin-skinned  man.  He's  skinned  too  fre- 
quently. 

#  #     # 

Henry  Donohue  says  the  things  the  av- 
erage drug  store  carries  nowadays  arc  apt 

to  make  vou  sick. 

#  *     * 

Keep    an    application    blank    in    your 

pocket. 

*  #     * 

Josh  Reilly  advances  the  thought  that 
maybe  pedestrians  would  last  a  little  long- 
er if  they  dressed  like  baseball  umpires. 

•  #      # 

Louis  Holtz  says  lie  knows  a  girl  who 

is  so  dumb  that  she  thinks  a  hangover  is 

a  Jewish  holiday. 

»     »     » 

Al    Samuels    believes    that    big    money 

doesn't  talk. 

#  #     * 

Jack  McManus,  when  asked  the  other 
day    what    he    thought    love    was,    replied. 

"If  vou  marry  the  girl." 

»     #     # 

Hugo  Arnst  maintains  that  a  pessimist 
is  a  fellow  that  lives  with  an  optimist. 

•  •      • 

Joe  Moreno  says  1!)2K  will  be  remem- 
bered by  history  as  the  year  of  the  volun- 
tary   retirement   of    Messrs.    Coolidge   and 

Tunney. 


Bill  Healy  says  it  is  the  caddy  these 
days  that  carries  a  great  deal  of  the  white 
man's  burden. 

#  *     * 

Jerry  O'Leary  says  life  has  a  way  of 
evening  things.  For  every  woman  who 
makes  a  fool  out  of  some  man,  there's  an- 
other who  makes  a  man  out  of  some  fool. 

#  *     * 

Geo.  W.  McNulty  does  not  believe,  after 
all,  that  the  bandage  over  the  eyes  of  Jus- 
tice denotes  that  she  is  blind.  Maybe  she 
just  wears  it  to  hide  the  fact  that  she's 

slightly  cock-eyed. 

#  #     # 

Tom  Healy  notices  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller now  gives  away  new  dimes  to  pro- 
mote happiness.  Perhaps  it  is  his  inten- 
tion that  a  good  dime  be  had  by  all. 

#  #     * 

Jack  Moreno  says  in  the  olden  days  they 
used  to  kiss  and  make  up;  now  the  make 

up  comes  ahead  of  everything. 

#  #     # 

Captain  Tarpey  says,  they  used  to  kiss 
and  make  up;  now  they  kiss  and  ruin  the 
make  up. 


Joe   Moreno   says,    "She 
jirl.    Just  necks  best." 


ain't    the    best 


Our  genial  Superintendent  of  Mails. 
Frank  McStocker,  is  attending  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Officials  in  Ken- 
tucky.    Mrs.  Stocker  accompanied  him. 

#  *     # 

.lack  Kelly  acted  as  judge  of  a  Prize 
Waltz  Contest  at  the  Eagles'  Picnic.  One 
of  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  Jim  Dime, 

won  the  prize. 

#  #      # 

Bill  O'Connell,  Buckley,  Cunningham 
and  Brooker  Jim  Conlan,  South  of  Market 
Boys,  have  returned  from  a  three  months' 
trip  to  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  They 
no  doubt  were  glad  to  get  home  to  Dear 

Old  San  Francisco. 

#  #     • 

Our  entertainer,  Eddie  Healy.  has  taken 
up  the  practice  of  the  study  of  law.  and  we 
would  advise  many  of  the  attorneys  to 
look  to  their  laurels. 
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Al  Whelan  asked   the   beggar  how  he 

was  crippled.    He  said,  "Financially." 

#  *     * 

Jim  Gallagher  was  in  charge  of  the 
Labor  Day  Picnic,  which  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess. 

#  #     * 

Alex  Duller  went  to  Australia  to  attend 
the  Eucharistic  Congress.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter. 

#  #     # 

One  of  the  members  when  asked  how  he 
got  over  the  Picnic  said,  "I  didn't  have 
any  trouble  getting  over,  but  it  was  dif- 
ficult getting  back." 

#  #     # 

Tim  Riordan  is  attending  a  Convention 
in  the  East.  Tim  makes  several  trips  East 

during  the  year. 

#  #     * 

The  son  of  our  Financial  Secretary, 
Peter  R.  Maloney,  has  been  seriously  ill 
for  many  months,  but  is  now  improving 
and  we  trust  will  regain  his  health  short- 

ly. 

#  *    # 

Billy  Hines,  who  met  with  an  accident 
some  months  ago,  is  up  and  able  to  be 

about  with  a  cane. 

#  *     # 

Captain  Wm.  Healy  is  in  the  St.  Francis 
Hospital.    His  health  is  improving  and  no 

doubt  Bill  will  be  back  on  the  job  shortly. 

#  #     # 

Our  First  Vice-President,  Senator 
Thomas  Maloney,  had  no  opposition  at  the 
recent  Primary  and  was  unanimously  re- 
elected  Senator  from   his   district,   which 

comprises  South  of  Market. 

#  #     # 

Another  one  of  our  boys,  Senator  Tal- 
lant  Tubbs,  was  re-elected  with  consider- 
able opposition. 

#  #     * 

We  wish  to  congratulate  Brothers  Boy 
Frey  and  Ray  Williamson  upon  their  vic- 
tories. 

#  #     # 

Frank  McStocker  says  that  post  office 
clerks  are  the  only  ones  nowadays  who 

weigh  other  people's  words. 

#  #     # 

Tom  Garrity  says  a  go-getter  is  one  who 
will   walk   four  blocks   after   his   parked 

machine. 

#  #     * 

According  to  "Artie"  Jelinski  an  optim- 
ist is  a  Jew  who  buys  an  article  from  a 
Scotchman  and  expects  to  sell  it  to  an- 
other Jew  at  a  profit. 


Sam  Stern  when  asked  recently  what  he 
considered  a  fair  profit,  turned  to  his 
querist  and  asked  if  he  was  buying  or  sell- 
ing. 

#  #     # 

James  McEachern  said  it  is  on  record 
that  a  countryman  of  his'n  once  went  into 
partnership  with  a  Yiddish  gentleman,  but 
they  had  to  dissolve  it  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  Neither  of  them  could  sleep  for 
watching  the  other. 

#  *     # 

A  fire  insurance,  says  Max  Stern,  is  a 
good  thing  if  you  make  use  of  it. 

#  #     # 

"I  guess  we  will  make  port,"  said  Cap- 
tain Wallace  as  he  threw  in  another  hand- 
ful of  raisins. 

#  #     # 

Ray  Schiller  when  asked,  "What  did 
you  call  your  mother-in-law  after  you 
were  married?"  said:  "The  first  year  I 
called  her,  'I  say,'  and  after  that  we  all 

called  her  grandma." 

#  *     # 

Ed  Quillinan  when  asked,  "Do  you  be- 
lieve in  clubs  for  women?"  answered, 
"Yes,  if  kindness  fails." 


As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  conveni- 
ent Headquarters  have  been  established 
on  the  Mezzanine  Floor  of  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb,  1231  Market  Street,  Eighth  Street 
entrance.  These  Headquarters  are  open 
every  day  between  9:00  a.  m.  and  5:00 
p.  m.,  and  the  Executive  Secretary,  Miss 
Granfield,  who  is  in  charge,  will  be  glad 
to  give  the  members  and  others  any  in- 
formation desired.  The  Ball  Committee 
met  every  Tuesdav  evening  for  three 
months  pVior  to  our  "TWENTY-TWO 
YEABS  AFTEB"  Ball  and  the  Picnic  Com- 
mittees met  every  Tuesday  evening  for 
two  months  prior  to  our  Outing.  The 
Special  Membership  Committee  is  meet- 
ing every  Wednesday  evening;  the  Board 
of  Directors  meet  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month;  and  it  is  the  business  office 
for  our  publication  of  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket Journal.  Any  member  wishing  to  pay 
dues  at  the  Headquarters  may  do  so. 
Telephone:  Hemlock  1620 
Hemlock  3200 


Strange: 

How  men  can  marry  and  wreck  their  lives 

Is  a  thing  that  puzzles  me, 
But  how  a  man  can  have  two  wives 

Is  a  bigamystery! 
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The  Rise  of  a  South  of  Market 

Lincoln  Grammar  School  Boy 

*++ 

STEPHEN  T.  MATHER,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
By  A.  F.  Wettig 


TREES 
I  think  that  1  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree; 
A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast. 
A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray. 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 
Upon  w/iose  bosom  snow  has  lain — 
Who  ultimately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 

Stephen  T.  Mather  has  heen  called  the 
"Welder  of  the  Parks."  Up  to  the  time 
he  was  called  into  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  tin 
national  parks  were  not  managed  as  parts 
of  a  great  system.  In  fact,  they  were 
allowed  to  go  along  separately  as  well  as 
they  could  without  system  or  cooperation 
of  any  kind.  Stephen  T.  Mather  had  been 
a  successful  business  man,  a  great  execu- 
tive; he  was  also  a  great  lover  of  natural 
beauty,  and  he  hoped  to  make  our  nation- 
al parks  real  playgrounds  for  the  people. 
As  a  result  lie  organized  the  National 
Park  Service  and  as  its  director  since  1017 
lie  has  welded  the  parks  together  and  has 
made  the  most  of  their  possibilities.  Dur- 
ing the  year  he  became  director  of  the  ser- 
vice 235,000  people  visited  the  parks,  and 
since  then  millions  yearly  utilized  the 
great  national  playgrounds. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  a  descendant  of  Cot- 
ton and  Increase  Mather  of  old  New  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  July 
1,  1867  a  convenient  dale  for  a  birthday, 
assuring  him  of  a  great  celebration  every 
year.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lincoln 
Primary  School.  Lincoln  Grammar 
School.' the  Boys'  High  School,  located  Oil 
the    north    side'  of   Sutler   Street,    between 

Gough  and  Octavia  Streets,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  he  graduated 
in   1XX7.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 


Grammar  School  Association. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
went  to  New  York  and  joined  the  stall'  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  His  father  was  the 
New  York  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Borax  Company,  and  after  six  years  on 
the  Sun  "Steve"  decided  to  learn  the  borax 
business  from  the  bottom  up.  After  a 
short  time  with  his  father  he  was  appoint- 
ed Chicago  manager  of  the  "Borax  Trust", 
and  after  a  number  of  years  in  that  posi- 
tion he  went  into  the  same  business  at  the 
head  of  his  own  companies. 

The  trust  laughed  at  his  audacity,  but 
before  long  he  had  made  his  independent 
venture  so  successful  that  the  joke  was  on 
itself.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  be- 
come a  "tired"  business  man;  instead  he 
played  strenuously  and  happily  in  the 
national  parks.  It  was  generally  known 
that  he  knew  more  about  the  parks  and 
had  a  greater  interest  in  them  than  any 
official  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  result,  Franklin  K.  Lane  called  him 
as  his  assistant  when  he  became  secretary 
of  that  department. 

Not  only  has  Mather  coordinated  the 
parks  and  the  park  service  into  an  effi- 
cient, systematic  whole,  but  many  times 
he  has  acquired  for  the  government  addi- 
tional lands,  roads  and  forests  that  have 
increased  the  parks  or  made  them  more 
accessible.  It  was  he  who  secured  the 
beautiful  Tioga  Road,  which  had  been 
owned  by  a  milling  company,  extending 
from  Lake  Tahoe  down  to  the  valley  a 
trip  of  unrivaled  scenic  beauty.  Mather 
bought  the  road  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
government,  and  he  did  it  without  any 
fanfare  of  trumpets  or  publicity. 

The  country  is  fortunate  in  having  at 
the  head  of  the  National  Park  Service  a 
man  who  loves  natural  beauty,  who  is  de- 
voted lo  the  work  of  making  our  parks 
national  playgrounds,  and  who  is  organ- 
izing and  directing  the  service.  In  a 
marked  degree  Stephen  T.  Mather  pos- 
sesses the  Westerner's  love  of  nature  and 
the  New  Englander's  practical  wisdom. 
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The  House  The  Flag  Saved 

— +++ — 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRE 


By  F.  H. 

At  1654  Taylor  Street,  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  there  stands  today  a  house 
which,  in  the  greatest  fire  in  modern 
times,  was  saved  from  the  flames  hy  the 
flag.  When  over  four  hundred  blocks  of 
buildings  lay  in  smoking  ruins,  this  house 
was  the  only  one  left  standing  uncon- 
sumed  along  the  east  side  of  the  full 
length  of  Taylor  Street — a  distance  of 
twenty-eight  blocks,  nearly  two  full  miles. 

The  house  is  one  of  the  prominent  resi- 
dences on  one  of  the  great  hills  of  the  city, 
known  as  Russia  Hill,  and  was  the  first 
large  dwelling  house  erected  in  that  sec- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  away  back  in  the 
early  days.  It  is  not  built  of  lumber  that 
grew,  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  Like  many 
of  the  houses  of  pioneer  times,  it  came 
in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  around  the  Horn. 
In  the  far-off  State  of  Georgia  the  pine 
trees  grew;  and  there  the  house  was 
framed  and  fashioned  before  it  started  on 
its  long  sea  journey  of  thirteen  thousand 
miles.  Some  additions  have  been  made, 
and  its  exterior  covered  with  California 
shingles;  but  for  the  most  part  it  stands 
today  as  it  was  first  framed  in  Georgia. 

It  has  long  been  the  home  of  patriots. 
Its  owner,  Mr.  Eli  T.  Sheppard,  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Ohio  Volun- 
teers in  the  Civil  War;  rendered  valuable 
service  to  his  country  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Tientsin,  China,  from  1869  to 
1875;  and,  in  1876,  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  international  law  adviser 
for  the  Imperial  Japanese  Cabinet.  An- 
other portion  of  the  residence  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Dakin,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Sheppard  had  gathered  within 
its  walls  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Oriental  treasures.  Among  them  were 
costly  vases  given  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan;  a  sword  presented  by  Li  Hung 
Chang;  a  superb  lacquer  cabinet,  the  gift 
of  the  Chinese  Empress  to  Mrs.  Sheppard. 
On  the  other  hand,  flags  had  long  been 
Mr.  Dakin's  hobby.  He  had  one  room  en- 
tirely covered  with  American  flags.  Some 
of  them  had  played  a  part  in  history. 
There  was  the  jack  of  the  Oregon;  the 
rear-admiral  flag  of  the  Bennington;  the 
jack  of  the  Marblehead  while  at  Cuba; 
the  launch  flag  of  Dewey's  Olympia;  and 


Wheelan 

on  the  walls  of  this  room  hung  the  great 
banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  was 
to  save  the  house  and  all  its  treasures 
from  destruction. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire, 
April  18,  1906,  Mrs.  Bradley,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Sheppard,  was  there  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  husband  to  take  steamer  to 
Japan.  She  had  long  resided  in  that  coun- 
try, and  had  had  "earthquake  experience/' 
so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
earth  had  ceased  trembling,  she  proceeded 
to  fill  the  bathtubs  and  all  other  recep- 
tacles in  the  house  with  water.  She  feared 
that  the  disturbance  of  the  earth  had 
broken  the  supply  mains;  and  hardly  had 
she  filled  the  last  pitcher  when  her  fear 
was  proved  well  grounded.  The  water 
ceased  to  flow..  But  the  first  step  that 
made  it  posible  for  the  flag  to  save  the 
house  had  been  taken.  Mr.  Sheppard  and 
Mr.  Dakin  took  the  second  step.  In  order 
that  the  household  might  have  a  supply 
of  drinking  water,  they  brought  home 
from  a  neighboring  grocery  a  dozen  or  so 
bottles  of  water  charged  witli  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  kind  of  bottles  that  you  press 
a  lever  at  the  top  and  the  water  fizzes  out 
in  a  stream  under  pressure.  They  are 
commonly  called  "siphons". 

At  this  time  no  one  thought  the  house 
in  danger.  It  had  sturdily  withstood  the 
earthquake;  and  the  fire  was  many  blocks 
away.  But  all  Wednesday  and  Wednes- 
day night  and  all  of  Thursday  the  fire 
raged  in  fury;  and  at  last  it  came  creep- 
ing up  the  slope  of  Russian  Hill.  The 
flames  reached  the  block  in  which  the 
house  was  situated.  The  heat  grew  in- 
tense. The  sides  of  the  house  sent  out 
smoke.  The  veranda  on  the  east  side 
broke  into  flames,  and  the  under  side  of 
the  eaves  on  the  north  and  east  kindled 
to  a  blaze. 

Mr.  Sheppard  and  his  family  had  taken 
one  last  look  at  their  home  with  its  treas- 
ures, and  had  sought  refuge  with  friends 
across  the  bay.  Mr.  Dakin  had  stayed  to 
the  last,  hoping  against  hope.  But  now 
all  hope  was  gone.  The  house  was  burn- 
ing and  he  was  warned  away.  He  deter- 
mined to  hoist  the  largest  American  flag 
and  let  the  house  meet  destruction  with 
the  colors  flying  fair  above  it.    He  rushed 
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to  his  room  of  flags,  selected  his  largest 
Stars  and  Stripes,  mounted  to  the  roof,  at- 
tached the  great  flag  to  the  halyards  and 
flung  it  to  the  hreezes.  Then,  with  a  feel- 
ing somewhat  akin  to  respect  for  the  con- 
quering power  of  the  great  fire  king,  roar- 
ing forward  in  irresistible  ruin,  and  with  a 
spirit  somewhat  akin  to  the  unconquer- 
able pluck  that  stirred  the  breasts  of  his 
comrades  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  dipped  the  flag  in  salute.  Three  times 
the  glorious  banner  rose  and  fell;  and 
then,  fastening  the  halyards,  Mr.  Dakin 
descended  the  stairs,  locked  the  door,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  left  the  house  to  its 
fate.  High  in  the  air,  shining  bright  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  flames,  above  the 
house  of  pines  that  had  grown  by  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  streaming  forth  on 
a  breeze  that  came  fresh  from  the  Pacific, 
stood  "Old  Glory". 

The  white  stars  upon  that  flag  were 
there  as  symbols  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  One  star  was  there  for  California 
and  one  was  there  for  Georgia;  but  three 
blocks  away,  to  the  eastward,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Vallejo  Street  and  Montgomery  Av- 
enue, at  that  moment,  there  chanced  to  be 
a  company  of  men  who  represented  all 
tlic  stars  on  that  flag's  field  of  blue — a 
company  of  the  20th  United  States  In- 
fantry. 

Under  the  command  of  a  young  lieuten- 
ant, the  company  had  been  on  its  way  to 
San  Francisco  on  the  day  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  had  been  delayed  on  its  jour- 
ney twenty-four  hours.  It  had  entered  the 
city  Thursday  afternoon,  by  ferry  from 
Oakland,  and" was  at  that  moment  march- 
ing under  orders  to  go  into  camp  at  Wash- 
ington Square.  The  lieutenant  and  his 
men  had  seen  the  flag  rise  and  fall  in 
salute,  and  saw  it  now  as  it  streamed  forth 
in  beauty  amidst  smoke  and  flame. 

"Boys."  shouted'  the  young  lieutenant, 
"a  house  that  flies  a  tlag  like  that  is  well 
worth  saving!"  His  men  responded  witli 
a  cheer;  and  as  Mr.  Dakin  was  sadly  wend- 
ing his  way  down  the  northern  slope  of 
Russian  Hill,  soldiers  of  the  20th  United 
States  Infantry  were  dashing  up  the  east- 
ern slope  al  a  double-quick.  No  time  was 
lost.  They  lore  away  the  burning  wood- 
work of  the  veranda;  broke  open  the 
door;  discovered  the  bathtubs  tilled  witli 
water.     Some  of  them  carried  earth  from 

the  garden;  others  mixed  it  in  the  bath- 
tubs to  the  consistency  of  wet  plaster;  and 
then  certain  of  their  number  stationed 
themselves  at  different  windows  and  as  the 


wet  mud  was  carried  to  them  they  bom- 
barded every  spot  that  had  kindled  into 
flame. 

One  by  one  the  houses  in  the  block 
burnt  up  and  burnt  out  until  the  old  house 
stood  alone.  Every  blaze  that  had  started 
upon  its  eaves  and  sides  had  been  extin- 
guished save  one.  There  was  one  spot 
under  the  eaves  at  the  northeast  corner 
that  could  not  be  bombarded  successfully. 
Unless  the  fire  at  that  point  was  put  out, 
all  that  had  been  done  were  done  in  vain. 

The  soldiers  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. A  squad  mounted  to  the  roof.  One 
of  the  men  lay  flat  upon  the  edge,  and 
while  four  of  his  comrades  held  him  fast 
by  the  legs,  he  leaned  afar  out  over  the 
wide,  old-fashioned  eaves.  Others  passed 
to  him  bottles  of  the  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  And  there,  hanging 
far  over  the  edge  of  the  roof  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  direct  the  stream  of 
water  on  the  fire  burning  fiercely  under 
the  eaves,  he  squirted  the  fizzing  contents 
of  bottle  after  bottle,  until  the  last  flame 
and  the  last  ember  were  extinguished — 
and  the  house  was  saved. 

(From    St.   Nicholas    Illustrated    Maga- 
zine For  Boys  and  Girls — Flag  Number 
July,  1908.  Published  by  The  Century  Co., 
N.  V.) 


"Rocky  Point,"  Villa  Grande, 
August  3.  1928. 
Secretary,  South  of  Market  Boys. 

Gentlemen:  Would  you  please  mail  me 
one  of  your  Membership  Application 
Blanks,  as  I  wish  to  become  a  member  of 
your  unique  and  worthy  organization. 

Unfortunately,  I  can  find  no  sponsor  or 
member  up  this  way  to  propose  me,  so  1 
hope  you  will  consider  the  fact  that  1  am 
a  Life  Director  of  your  fellow  organiza- 
tion, the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  Asso- 
ciation, as  sufficient  credentials. 

Would  like  to  state  that  I  am  nearly  71 
years  of  age,  that  my  folks  moved  to 
Beale  and  Mission  Streets  in  1850.  and 
thai  I  have  made  my  home  "South  of  the 
Slot"  ever  since — a  mere  matter  of  close 
on  to  70  years. 

Cheerily  yours. 

Frank  De  Guerre. 

He:  If  I  had  known  that  tunnel  was  so 
long.  I  would  have  kissed  you. 
She:  Heavens!    Wasn't  thai  you? 


Ninety  per  cent  of  flattery  is  exepended 
on  women,  and  the  rest  on  tombstones. 
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The  Spirit  of  South  of  Market 


By  Major  Charles  H.  Kendrick 


Whether  it  be  in  the  bleak  wilds  of 
Alaska,  the  snow-driven  plains  of  Can- 
ada, or  the  blistering  desert  of  Mojave, 
that  spot  which  we  first  called  home  is 
always  dearer  than  all  else  beside. 

Also  is  it  true  that  the  greater  the  span 
of  years  since  we  last  saw  that  old  home 
place,  the  more  intense  is  our  longing  to 
once  again  wander  amid  its  familiar 
scenes. 

How  tender,  then,  to  us  old-timers  of 
South  of  Market,  must  be  the  memories 
of  those  childhood  scenes  which  nearly  a 
generation  ago  vanished  forever  in  a  hur- 
ricane of  fire  and  smoke. 

While  the  specter  of  poverty  ever  hov- 
ered among  the  teeming  thousands  of  the 
old  South  Side  and  courageous  smiles 
often  masked  aching  hearts,  the  hands  of 
Time  have  now  woven  a  web  of  enchant- 
ment in  and  about  all  the  old  streets  and 
alleys,  and  all  that  was  bitter  has  died  and 
only  that  which  was  sweet  has  lived. 

And  as  the  passing  years  continue  to 
throw  into  bolder  relief  the  rugged  char- 
acter of  the  old  South  Siders,  we  see  that 
our  city  found  in  them  a  citizenry  with 
hearts  of  gold  and  with  natures  and  ex- 
periences ideally  fitted  to  carry  onward  the 
spirit   of   the   '49ers,   a   spirit   which   has 


made  San  Francisco  unique  among  all  the 
cities  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  South  Side  which  preserved 
and  nurtured  that  western  spirit  of  com- 
mon decency  and  steadfast  democracy,  of 
plain  speaking  and  of  scorn  for  sham.  It 
was  because  of  that  old  district  that  this 
precious  heritage  of  vital  western  qualities 
have  now  become  ineffaceably  fixed  in  the 
character  of  our  city. 

From  the  South  Side  also  came  the 
great  champion  of  white  labor  for  Califor- 
nia and  with  him  the  irresistible  force 
that  wrote  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act  in- 
to our  National  Constitution,  thereby  safe- 
guarding the  working  men  of  California 
from  being  pauperized  by  Oriental  com- 
petition. 

Indeed,  volumes  might  be  written  about 
that  virile  and  independent  community 
that  lived  South  of  Market  before  the  fire. 
It  was  a  rugged  and  self-reliant  stock, 
practically  all  of  whom  had  to  fight  their 
own  way  through  life  and  secure  their 
own  prosperity.  Such  a  stock  could  not 
help  making  a  deep  impression  upon  our 
city,  and  the  fact  that  its  seed  is  now  scat- 
tered and  flourishes  in  all  sections  of  this 
metropolis  guarantees  that  the  spirit 
which  has  made  San  Francisco  famous 
throughout  the  world  is  still  in  safe  hands. 


-*♦♦- 


OUR  DUTY 


MEMBERSHIP 


"I  AM  A  CITIZEN  OF  NO  MEAN 
CITY",  might  well  be  applied  to  those  of 
us  who  reside  in  San  Francisco,  the  city 
by  the  Golden  Gate.  It  is  our  sacred  duty 
to  exercise  the  right  given  us,  that  is, 
TO  VOTE. 

We  should  vote  early  in  order  to  assist 
those  in  charge  of  the  election  booths. 

Our  laws  prohibit  us  from  entering  into 
politics,  but  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  ask 
each,  and  every  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  their  families  and  friends, 
to  VOTE  on  November  6. 


We  should  have  at  least  5000  members 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  therefore  ask 
you  to  hand  in  the  names  of  some  of  your 
friends  who  you  know  are  eligible  to  join 
our  ranks.  Applicants  must  be  over  21 
years  of  age  and  prior  to  the  fire  of  1906 
must  have  resided  SOUTH  OF  MARKET 
Street. 

The  dues  are  50  cents  per  month,  and 
our  organization  meets  the  last  Thursday 
of  each  month,  in  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Building,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


The  easiest  thing  to  grow  in  a  garden 
tired. 


Tom  Healy  says,  one-half  the  women 
are  playing  a  losing  game  trying  to  re- 
duce. 


Jim  Kerr  has  a  friend  who  calls  his  girl 
"Seven  Days" — she  makes  one  weak. 


Dr.  Gonzales  says  ,  if  you  can't  be  good, 
make  a  good  job  of  it. 
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SENTIMENT 


By  Al  Katchinski 

The  world  is  ruled  by  sentiment.  It  is 
sentiment  which  makes  men  light  for 
their  country  and  flag.  It  is  sentiment 
which  hinds  men  in  associations  antl 
lodges  and  what  better  exemplification  is 
there  today  than  our  own  South  of  Market 
Hoys  Bound  together,  not  for  financial 
gain;  not  for  the  monetary  benefits  one 
may  obtain  from  the  organization,  hut 
purely  lor  the  sentiment  which  hinds 
them' to  those  dear  gonc-hy  days  before 
the  lire,  South  of  Market. 

How  the  old  timers  love  to  tell  of  Hie 
r>0's,  60's,  and  70's  South  of  Market.  Well 
1  recollect  the  history  of  those  days  told 
to  me  by  mv  grandparents,  who  first  set- 
tled there  in'  the  late  50's;  by  my  mother, 

who  was  horn  there  in  the  (ill's;  and  how 
the  hoys  of  the  80'S  and  90's  love  to  I'll 
of   their   boyhood    times.      It    does   sort   of 


put  a  tingle  into  one,  doesn't  it?  Now, 
monthly  we  gather  to  again  go  over  ami 
over  those  cherished  days.  Bless  the  fel- 
lows who  gave  us  this  opportunity.  They 
gave  to  us  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  our 
organization,  2000  strong — the  outstand- 
ing association  in  the  West. 

Two  thousand  members  is  a  great  num- 
ber, but  not  enough.  Not  enough  when 
we  wish  to  accomplish  big  things  for  our 
organization  and  for  the  community.  The 
drive  for  membership  is  on.  No  South  of 
Market  Boy  is  willing  to  stand  still,  for  to 
stand  still  is  to  go  back.  The  member- 
ship must  he  increased. 

Your  Membership  Committee  of  150  is 
already  functioning.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  have  obligated 
themselves  to  visit  as  many  as  thirty  pros- 
pects. You,  loyal  members  of  the  South  ol 
Market  Boys,  what  are  you  willing  to  do? 
I  know  you  will  do  as  all  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boy's'  members  do — Will  do  your  part 
— And  what  is  it?  To  obligate  yourself 
to  bring  in  ONE  NEW  MEMBER/  Obtain 
at  our  next  meeting,  from  Thomas  Healy, 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
application  cards;  carry  them  in  your  poc- 
ket at  all  times,  and  there  is  not  a  day 
when  you  do  not  meet  an  old-time  South 
of  Market  friend.    Sign  him  up! 

We  have  an  organization  of  which  we 
can  be,  and  are,  justly  proud.  There  is 
none  to  compare.  It  is  an  honor  to  he- 
long,  as  it  accomplishes  big  things.  So 
let's  go!  Four  thousand  members  by 
Christmas.  The  officers  and  directors  are 
doing  their  part;  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee theirs. 

Now  you  fellow  South  of  Market  Boy 
DO  YOURS! 


A  committee  of  your  Hoard  of  Direc- 
tors, consisting  of  Assistant  Chief  Thos. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Win.  A.  Blanck  and  John 
A.  O'Connell  were  selected  to  investigate 
various  publications  and  recommend  to 
Hie  Hoard  a  suitable  journal  to  keep  with- 
in the  appropriation  allotted  each  month. 
After  careful  consideration  the  commit* 
tee  recommended  a  journal  Hie  size  of 
10x7,  which  would  contain  articles  of  in- 
terest, news  and  other  matters  pertaining 
lo  our  organization.  We  hope  you  like 
lliis  publication,  and  those  iii  chargd 
would  appreciate  any  news  items  or  mal- 
lei's of  interest  which  von  can  send  lo  our 
Headquarters,  Hotel  Whitcomb,  1231 
Market  Street. 
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The  Boys  of  the  Days  of  Old 


By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 


Sitting  here  tonight  thinking  of  the  days 
that  are  gone,  my  mind  reverts  back  to 
the  days  of  my  youth  when  the  young  men 
of  those  times  used  to  doll  up  on  Sunday 
to  go  out  to  the  City  Gardens  or  over  to 
Badger's  Park  in  Oakland.  I  can  see  them 
now  with  their  stiff-rimmed  hats  with 
four  dents  in  the  crown,  their  hair  nicely 
ruffled  in  the  back  and  their  forehead  cov- 
ered by  a  beautiful  Mazepp,  a  light  gray 
sack  coat  with  broad  black  braid  trim- 
ming, a  beautiful  velvet  vest,  a  pair  of 
peg-top  pants  or  maybe  a  pair  of  pants 
with  a  twenty-one  inch  spring,  a  choker 
collar  with  a  little  black  string  tie.  Thus 
arrayed,  they  would  sally  forth  to  meet 
the  lady  friend,  and  then  for  the  picnic! 

On  Saturday  evenings  they  went  to 
Stern's  barber  shop  on  Fourth  near  Mis- 
sion, where  they  got  a  bath  for  ten  cents 
—  (I  said  last  month  that  they  paid  twen- 
ty-five for  a  bath,  but  Sam  Stern  corrected 
me  by  saying  that  his  father  never 
charged  more  than  ten  cents  for  a  bath) 
— and  a  shave  for  fifteen  cents.  Thus  did 
the  youth  of  those  days  squander  their 
hard-earned  wealth.  The  reason  that  they 
went  to  Stern's  was  his  barbers  knew  how 
to  make  the  best  Mazepp  and  bring  out 
the  biggest  puff  to  the  boys'  hair.  Ask 
the  Dhue  boys — they  lived  around  Fourth 
and  Perry  in  those  days  when  the  boys 
wore  a  Mazepp,  a  puff  and  twenty-one 
spring  bottom  pants,  and  the  lady,  she 
wore  bangs  and  a  couple  of  beau  catchers, 
one  on  each  side  in  front  of  each  ear,  a 
Dolly  Varden  dress  and  a  sailor  hat; 
striped  stockings — the  stripes  ran  around 
the  leg  and  were  either  red  or  blue,  those 
being  the  only  colors  used  in  those  days. 
I  should  explain  about  those  beau  catch- 
ers that  the  ladies  used  to  wear.  When 
the  girls  were  going  to  fix  their  beau 
catchers  they  got  out  a  little  jar  contain- 
ing a  solution  which  they  had  made  by 
steeping  quince  seeds  in  warm  water, 
which  produced  a  gum-like  solution. 
When  the  lady  was  ready  to  fix  her 
catcher  she  combed  forward  a  few  strands 
of  her  back  hair;  to  these  strands  she  ap- 
plied some  of  the  solution;  then  she 
shaped  this  hair  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
and  placed  it  right  in  front  of  each  ear. 
Her  bangs   were   sometimes   touched   up 


with  the  solution  to  prevent  them  from 
blowing  out;  her  back  hair  was  put  in  a 
knot  high  on  the  head. 

I  should  mention  that  the  ladies  wore 
a  bustle.  The  only  times  these  bustles 
were  a  nuisance  was  when  the  young  lady 
got  in  the  street  car  and  went  to  sit  down. 
It  was  then  that  the  bustle  flared  out  like 
an  inflated  balloon,  exposing  the  young 
lady's  striped  stockings  to  public  "view. 
You  should  have  seen  the  look  of  horror 
that  covered  the  young  lady's  face.  (But 
how  different  now!)  Of  course,  the 
bustle  flared  out  when  dancing,  particu- 
larly when  the  young  lady  would  pivot 
with  her  partner  at  the  corners  of  the 
dance  platform. 

How  we  used  to  love  to  dance  the  Waltz, 
Mazurka,  Schottische,  and  now  and  then 
the  Lancers.  How  we  would  howl  in  the 
Centennial  Lancers.  I  hate  to  mention 
these  dances  for  it  brings  back  the  times 
we  danced  till  five  in  the  morning,  walked 
home  with  our  girl,  then  hurried  home, 
changed  our  clothes  and  got  to  work  at 
seven  o'clock.  But  then  those  were  the 
happy  days  South  of  Market,  when  we 
were  all  young;  times  that  we  loved  that 
will  never  come  again. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  boys  and 
girls  went  to  Sunday  picnics  that  were 
held  in  the  City  Gardens  at  Twelfth  and 
Folsom,  and  when  these  gardens  were 
closed  we  went  to  Badger's  Park  in  Oak- 
land. Badger's  Park  was  situated  on  the 
south-east  end  of  Lake  Merritt.  To  reach 
this  park  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  Oak- 
land Ferry,  which  was  at  this  time  at  the 
corner  of  Pacific  and  Davis  Streets,  and 
the  only  way  to  reach  the  ferry,  unless 
you  walked,  was  to  take  the  Sixth  Street 
carline,  which  started  from  Ninth  and 
Brannan,  along  Brannan  to  Sixth  across 
Market  to  Tavlor  to  Post  to  Kearny  to 
Bush  to  Sansome  to  Washington  to  Davis 
to  the  Ferry.  The  charge  for  the  round 
trip  to  the  park,  or  I  should  say  to  Brook- 
lyn, which  was  the  station  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  it  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  station  to  the  park,  was  twenty- 
five  cents.  We  had  also  to  pay  the  carfare, 
which  was  six  and  one-quarter  cents  each, 
or  four  tickets  for  a  quarter.  Should  you 
tire  of  dancing  you  could  ride  into  Oak- 
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land  or  down  to  the  Mole  and  back  again 
as  often  as  you  wished. 

The  life  of  Badger's  Park  was  a  short 
one,  for  as  soon  as  Shell  Mound  Park 
opened  the  crowds  changed  their  alle- 
giance to  the  new  park,  which  became 
more  popular  as  time  went  on — in  fact 
was   the  most  popular  picnic  ground  in 


the  state  up  to  the  time  it  closed. 

Thus  did  the  youth  of  other  days  South 
of  Market  enjoy  themselves.  But  that  is 
all  past  and  gone,  so  we  must  meet  in  our 
new  picnic  grounds  at  Fairfax  Park  that 
the  "South  of  Market  Boys"  have  selected 
for  their  future  outdoor  festivities.  So  al- 
ways keep  Fairfax  Park  in  mind. 


Physical  Torture 

By  James  L.  Quigley 


Many  people  believe  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  take  a  Civil  Service  Exam- 
ination is  the  filling  out  of  the  applica- 
tion and  getting  it  filed.  This  is  a  very 
small  part  of  the  examination. 

About  the  most  colorful  of  all  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  are  those  for  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  miracles  performed  by  those 
who  have  competed  in  these  tests.  For 
instance,  many  men  who  are  several 
pounds  over  weight  have  reduced,  by  per- 
sistent exercise,  until  they  have  the  cor- 
rect weight  in  proportion  to  their  height. 
Other  men,  who  are  short  in  chest  expan- 
sion, practice  diligently  for  many  hours, 
until  they  develop  the  required  measure- 
ments. Still  other  men,  who  have  always 
worked  inside,  at  office  work,  must  de- 
velop their  entire  bodies,  at  the  same  time 
being  careful  not  to  injure  any  part  of 
the  body,  which,  of  course,  would  elimin- 
ate them  from  the  examination. 

The  last  police  examination  impressed 
me  more  than  any  other,  and  proved  that 
nothing  is  impossible,  if  one  tries  hard 
enough.    At  the  start,  I  liad  over  four  hun- 


dred and  fifty  men.  The  first  test  I  gave 
them  was  a  physical  examination.  This 
consisted  of  taking  the  height,  weight, 
chest  expansion,  eye  test,  and  judging  the 
general  appearance  of  each  candidate.  I 
can  honestly  state  that  if  these  men  were 
to  take  a  Civil  Service  test  at  that  time, 
only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them 
would  pass.  Many  were  overweight,  some 
underweight,  others  could  not  expand,  and 
still  others  could  not  pass  the  athletic  test. 
Therefore,  to  correct  these  defaults  I  gave 
them  exercises  out  in  Ocean  View,  that  be- 
ing an  ideal  place,  where  we  had  plenty 
of  space  and  plenty  of  salt  sea  air.  We 
started  at  7:30  p.  m.  for  a  short  run — 
about  three  hundred  yards.  We  would 
then  stop,  shed  all  unnecessary  clothing, 
and  have  about  one-half  hour's  sitting-up 
exercises.  After  finishing  this  test,  we 
would  march  back  in  military  formation 
to  the  hall,  where  the  written  test  was 
waiting.  After  four  months  of  this  kind 
of  practice,  everyone  who  took  the  ath- 
letic examination  passed  with  an  average 
of  ninety-live  per  cent  or  better.  This  goes 
to  prove  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way. 


Our  Picnic 


The  old  expression,  "A  good  time  was 
enjoyed  by  all,"  may  be  rightfully  applied 
to  our  annual  outing  and  picnic,  held  Sun- 
day, August  12,  at  Fairfax  Park. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large 
as  previous  occasions,  over  live  thousand 
people  passed  through  the  gates  and  noth- 
ing happened  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
day.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  those 

in  attendance  said  the  day  was  altogether 

loo  short      this  especially  applied  to  those 
who  were  around  the  lunch  tables  and  en- 


joyed the  entertainment  during  the  after- 
noon. 

The  Officers,  Directors  and  Chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  an  early  boat  and  remained  in  at- 
tendance all  day  doing  the  work  assigned 
to  them  and  seeing  that  our  guests  were 
properly  taken  care  of.  It  is  impossible 
to  single  out  any  special  officer  or  com- 
miteee  man  for  all  did  their  work  faith- 
fully and  our  1928  Picnic,  like  those  that 
preceded  it,  goes  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  even  ever  held  in  the  West. 
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The  Beginning  of  South  of  Market 


By  Albert  P.  Wheelan 


Before  the  coming  of  the  Argonauts  of 
'49,  the  whole  of  South  of  Market  was  a 
wilderness;  the  haunt  of  the  grizzly,  deer, 
and  other  wild  game.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  '49'ers,  it  came  into  its  own.  The 
first  residents  of  South  of  Market  were 
the  newly  arrived  pioneers.  They  settled 
in  what  was  known  as  Happy  Valley.  This 
was  a  little  valley  protected  on  the  west 
by  the  brush  and  scrub  oak  covered  sand- 
hills of  Market  Street.  Here,  sheltered 
from  the  harsh  winds,  nearly  two  thou- 
sand tents  had  been  set  up  and  the  place 
was  called  Happy  Valley.  This  was  be- 
tween First,  Second,  Market  and  Mission 
streets.  It  was  supplied  by  a  good  spring 
of  water.  To  the  south  as  far  as  Howard 
Street  was  Pleasant  Valley.  The  beach 
afforded  good  walking  into  the  town  and 
served  as  a  pleasant  stroll  on  Sunday 
afternoons. 

In  1851,  William  Denman,  afterwards 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
San  Francisco,  started  the  Happy  Valley 
School,  with  a  few  pupils.  He  was  the  only 
teacher.  This  school  was  incorporated  in- 
to the  school  system  of  San  Francisco 
when  the  school  system  was  inaugurated. 
I  wonder  if  this  school,  the  first  South  of 
Market,  was  on  Tehama  Street,  and 
known  as  the  old  Tehama  Street  School, 
or  later  as  the  Jefferson  Primary,  is  where 
many  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys  gained 
the  first  rudiments  of  education? 

South  of  Market  received  its  first  boom 
in  the  winter  of  1850-1851,  when  a  plank 
road,  two  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length, 
was  built  from  California  Street  south  on 
Kearny  to  Third,  thence  to  Mission  Street, 
and  to  the  Mission  Dolores.  This  road 
was  owned  by  a  stock  company  and 
earned  enormous  profits.  A  horseman 
paid  25c  toll,  a  wagon  and  two  horses  75c, 
and  a  four-horse  team  $1.00.  The  toll 
house  was  first  on  Kearny  Street,  then  on 
Third  at  the  intersection  of  Stevenson, 
then  at  Fourth  and  Mission,  and  finally 
further  out.  At  Sixth  and  Mission  Streets 
the  road  came  to  a  marsh  which  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  reaching  from  Sixth 
to  Eighth  Streets.  A  bridge  was  built  by 
Patrick  Bowland,  an  early  day  florist,  who 
charged  25c  toll  for  crossing  it;  this  was 
a  foot  bridge  near  the  present  site  of  the 


Post  Office,  crossing  a  slough  at  Seventh 
and  Mission  Streets.  Just  before  coming 
to  the  bridge  a  road  led  to  the  Verba 
Buena  Cemetery  (former  site  of  the  old 
City  Hall)  and  to  the  residence  of  C.  V. 
Gillespie,  nearly  opposite  the  cemetery.  In 
the  block  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Streets,  on  the  northwesterly  side  of  the 
road,  was  the  Grizzly  roadside  inn,  where 
a  chained  bear  was  kept  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  callers.  The  Mission  Dolores, 
the  terminus  of  the  road,  was  a  place  of 
great  resort  in  those  early  days,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  at- 
traction out  in  that  picturesque  neighbor- 
hood was  a  German  brewery  kept  by  two 
brothers  named  Witzeleben. 

The  first  settler  South  of  Market  was 
J.  C.  Christian  Buss,  who,  with  his  family, 
went  far  into  the  wilderness  and  built  on 
a  little  dry  knoll  in  the  middle  of  a 
swamp,  a  residence  where  he  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  and  which  became,  in 
1856,  the  famous  Buss  Gardens.  A  nar- 
row causeway  was  built  from  Folsom 
Street  to  the  gardens,  and  woe  to  the  un- 
lucky rider  who  deviated  from  the  nar- 
row; but  the  horse  and  rider  were  like- 
ly to  be  engulged.  The  Buss  Gardens  was 
a  famous  place  of  amusement  and  every 
May  Day  the  German  population  of  San 
Francisco  assembled  there  for  their  great 
picnic  and  celebration. 

So,  as  the  years  slipped  by,  South  of 
Market  became  a  suburb  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  tents  of  the  miners  were  re- 
placed by  houses.  Such  was  the  cost  of 
lumber  and  labor  that  the  houses  first 
erected  in  Happy  Valley  were  brought 
around  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  vessels,  in 
parts,  and  put  together  on  the  ground.  W. 
D.  M.  Howard,  for  whom  Howard  Street 
is  named,  put  up  a  number  of  cottages  in 
the  Happy  Valley  that  he  had  built  in  Bos- 
ton, in  one  of  which  he  lived.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  early  building  survived  on 
the  west  side  of  First  Street,  just  north  of 
Mission  Street,  and  perhaps  many  of  the 
boys  will  recall  it,  when  they  are  remind- 
ed, of  the  Isthmus  House,  the  first  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco  to  use  gas  as  an  il- 
luminant,  opposite  Peter  Donahue's  foun- 
dry. 

The  first  illuminating  gas  was  manufac- 
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hired  South  of  Market  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gas  Company.  The  plant  was  situ- 
ated on  Howard  Street,  between  First  and 
Fremont.  It  was  first  put  into  operation 
February  11,  1854. 

In  the  early  fifties  my  father,  Peter 
Wheelan,  started  digging  a  well  to  obtain 
water  for  his  flour  mill — Alta  Mills — 
Stevenson,  near  First  Street.  The  unex- 
pected happened  when  the  well  diggers 
struck  an  artesian  flow  of  soft,  pure 
water.  The  well  was  situated  on  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  First  and  Market  Streets,  the 
site  of  the  present  Santa  Fe  Building.  This 
water  was  sold  to  the  watermen,  who 
peddled  it  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bucket. 
This  well  remained  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  water  supply  for  the  city  for  a 
long  time. 

The  first  churches  south  of  Market 
were  a  Catholic  Church  and  a  Protestant 
Church.  On  June  9,  1851,  Rev.  John 
Maginnis,  curate  of  the  Diocese  of  Mon- 
terey,   founded    a    Catholic    Church,    and 


held  divine  service  every  Sunday  for  three 
months  in  a  house  rented  for  the  purpose 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Jessie  Streets; 
and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  the 
building  known  as  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
in  Happy  Valley,  fronting  on  Market 
Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets, 
was  opened  for  worship.  This  church 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  the  original  church  is  still  in 
existence.  It  was  moved  from  Market 
Street  to  the  north  side  of  Eddy,  between 
Octavia  and  Laguna  Streets,  and  wis 
called  St.  John's  Church,  and  when  St. 
John's  Parish  was  absorbed  by  Holy  Cross 
Parish  and  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
until  the  new  Holy  Cross  Church  was 
built.  It  now  stands  on  the  lot  adjoining 
Holy  Cross  Church,  north  side  of  Eddy 
Stret,  west  of  Scott  Street.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  meeting  place  for  the  parishioners  of 
that  parish.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing landmarks  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
olden,  golden  days  of  South  of  Market. 


YOUR  FLAG  AND  MINE 


Your  tlag  and  my  flag — 

Hold  it  high  this  day! 
Let  it  float  out  in  the  breeze, 

Colorful  and  gay! 
Your  flag  and  my  flag, 

Red  and  white  and  blue — 
Cherish  it  with  reverence, 

Sing  its  praises  true. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

Show  it  to  the  child; 
Teach  him  on  what  valiant  deeds 

Has  Old  Glory  smiled. 
Your  flag  and  my  flag — 

Drape  it  on  the  bier. 
Let  it  honor  soldier  brave. 

Bring  his  loved  ones  cheer. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag. 

Red  and  while  and  blue — 
Id  the  time  of  peace  or  war 

Give  il  homage  due. 
Your  flag  and  my  flag. 

Above  kin  and  friend 
Hold  il  sacred  throughout  life. 

Love  il   to  the  end. 

llerlha  A.  Meyer. 


A  bootlegger  told  Judge  Trout  the  whis- 
key was  ten  years  old  and  the  Judge  re- 
plied that  he  didn't  waul  il.  because  il  was 

stale. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Our  Board  of  Directors  meet  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month  in  our  headquar- 
ters in  the  Whitcomb  Hotel. 

The  Board  is  comprised  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, who  rarely  miss  a  meeting.  Matters 
concerning  the  welfare  and  success  of  our 
organization  are  discussed  at  these  meet- 
ings, and  any  member  who  has  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer,  the  Board  will  be  pleased 
to  entertain  them.  You  can  appear  in 
person  or  address  a  communication  to  the 
secretary. 


One  beautiful  moonlight  night  a  certain 
fellow  and  a  certain  girl  were  out  driving. 
They  were  on  a  country  road  because,  as 
lie  said,  the  traffic  was  too  thick  on  the 
main  road  and  it  made  driving  difficult. 
All  at  once  without  any  warning  the  car 
slowed  down  and  stopped.  "I'm  afraid, 
dear,"  he  said,  "that  the  motor  is  dead.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  fix  it  or  Dot." 

So  they  got  out  of  the  car  and  he  fooled 
around  a  while — with  the  ear.  In  a  lew 
minutes  he  had  found  the  trouble  and 
fixed  it.  so  they  got  in  and  drove  home. 

Mural:  Girls,  never  go  out  with  a  me- 
chanic. 


Girls    want    to    marry    an    economical 

man,  but  very  few  want  to  he  engaged  to 
one. 
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An  Organization  Built  on  Sentiment 

— ♦♦« — 

South  of  Market  Boys  Love  San  Francisco,  Every  Part  of  It,  But  Cherish  Memories  of  That  Wonder- 
ful Old  District  South  of  Market  Where  They  Spent  the  Earliest  and  Best  Days  of  Their  Lives. 


Among  all  the  great  cities  of  America 
there  are  but  few  that  can  lay  claim  to 
any  distinctive  qualities  which  make  them 
stand  out  among  the  rest.  San  Francisco, 
however,  has  been  a  place  of  such  thril- 
ling history  and  such  romantic  back- 
ground that  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
it  is  known,  and  by  all  conceded  to  be  a 
city  with  characteristics  as  definite  as 
those  of  an  individual. 

It  seems  but  a  few  years  ago  when  San 
Francisco  was  a  Spanish  pueblo,  where 
padres  of  sanctified  memory  gathered  to- 
gether the  wild  children  of  nature,  sav- 
ages of  the  forests,  and  taught  them  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Then  a  little  later  came  the  period  of  the 
dashing  caballeros  who,  'mid  the  tinkle  of 
light  guitars,  made  love  to  beautiful  dark- 
eyed  maidens  on  whose  heads  were  draped 
the  graceful  folds  of  the  mantilla. 

Then  came  that  mighty  period  when 
ships  from  every  sea  under  the  sun, 
straining  at  sail  and  shroud,  pointed  their 
prows  toward  the  Golden  Gate.  When 
across  the  endless  waste  of  the  great 
American  desert,  beset  at  every  mile  by 
hostile  foe,  came  the  unending  trains  of 
the  Argonauts,  all  drawn  hither  by  witch- 
ing tales  of  gold  and  treasure. 

From  such  varied  elements  as  these  was 
fused  the  spirit  of  San  Francisco. 

And  witli  fabulous  riches  torn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  Sierras  and  gleaned  from 
the  beds  of  mountain  torrents  by  these 
daring  49'ers,  was  San  Francisco  made  a 
city  of  palaces.  The  bold  and  adventur- 
ous hands  of  the  pioneers  molded  here  a 
city  fated  to  matchless  destiny,  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  have  preserved  the 
spirit  of  their  fathers  and  proudly  fos- 
tered their  heritage  of  civic  greatness. 

With  traditions  so  inspiring,  was  it 
strange  then  that  the  catastrophe  of  1908, 
which  would  have  laid  another  city  pros- 
trate, was  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
but  a  passing  incident?  Those  who  were 
here  during  the  days  of  that  great  con- 
tlagration  even  gloried  in  the  very  vast- 
ness  of  the  calamity.  Our  destruction 
must  be  a  masterly  tragedy — nothing  of 


minor  consequence  would  have  been  con- 
sidered fitting. 

And  it  was  then  the  soul  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  exposed.  Every  brick  that  lit- 
tered the  streets  was  trod  upon  lovingly, 
and  as  the  ruins  gave  way  to  the  lordly 
structures  of  a  new  city,  the  eye  of  the 
real  San  Franciscan  lingered  fondly  on 
the  disappearing  brick  piles  which  stood 
there  as  mute  monuments  of  the  glories 
of  the  past. 

But  from  the  ashes  of  1906  quickly  rose 
a  new  and  mightier  city.  Unlike  other 
places,  San  Francisco  was  not  compelled 
to  struggle  forward,  building  its  classic 
structures  of  the  present,  side  by  side  with 
the  shacks  of  bygone  years.  Ours  is  now 
a  new  city  of  steel  and  stone,  which  may 
well  bid  defiance  to  both  earthquake  and 
fire. 

But  while  we  are  all  proud  of  our  new 
city,  and  the  spirit  that  made  it  possible, 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  there  still  lin- 
ger visions  of  the  past.  We  still  remem- 
ber old  landmarks  that  have  long  since 
been  swept  away.  We  call  to  mind  the 
strange  and  interesting  groupings  of  our 
people  in  the  days  before  the  fire;  of  that 
section  of  the  city  known  as  North  Beach, 
with  its  Latin  flavor,  and  its  funny  little 
Bohemian  restaurants  hidden  away  here 
and  there,  where  the  best  food  in  the 
world  was  cooked;  Barbary  Coast  with  its 
pi  I  falls  of  vice,  which  did  much  to  make 
San  Francisco  famous  throughout  the 
world  in  a  rather  unpleasant  way;  and 
who  does  not  miss  the  old,  evil-smelling 
Chinatown,  with  its  teeming  thousands 
and  its  underground  labyrinth  that  fascin- 
ated and  yet  terrified  our  visitors;  Hayes 
Valley,  made  famous  by  Jim  Corbet t, 
where,  in  his  father's  stable,  Jim  learned 
how  to  become  a  world  champion;  and 
the  old  Mission  district,  with  its  thinly 
spread  and  widely  flung  homes,  climbing 
in  and  out  among  its  grassy  hills;  but 
most  interesting  of  all  was  the  solidly 
built  and  thickly  settled  South  of  Market 
section  where  the  manpower  of  San  Fran- 
cisco flourished.  A  local  wit  once  said, 
"The  brains  of  San  Francisco  live  North 
of  Market,  but  its  heart  beats  South  of  the 
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Slot,"  and  indeed,  nothing  was  ever  more 
truly  spoken,  for  the  men  and  women  who 
did  the  toil  of  San  Francisco  made  their 
homes  on  the  South  side  of  Market  Street, 
and  they  loved  the  old  city  with  a  warmth 
that  is  reflected  in  the  loyality  of  their  off- 
spring. 

It  was  South  of  Market  Street  where 
was  found  the  spirit  of  true  democracy. 
The  children  of  that  section  grew  up  with 
a  real  understanding  of  the  equality  of 
manhood;  of  the  fact  that  nothing  counted 
among  real  people  except  truth,  and  hon- 
esty, and  decency.  They  learned  also  that 
certain  common  rights  were  theirs,  and 
must  be  fought  for  when  necessary.  Out 
of  that  environment  has  come  men  and 
women  who,  no  matter  what  their  pres- 
ent station  in  life,  still  thoroughly  under- 


stand their  obligation  to  each  other  and 
the  true  measure  of  human  worth.  They 
had  the  advantage  also  of  knowing  early 
in  life  that  under  a  rough,  red  flannel 
shirt,  most  often  heats  a  heart  of  gold. 

And  now,  after  twenty  years  have 
passed,  those  who  came  from  South  of 
Market  have  handed  themselves  together 
to  preserve  old  memories,  to  renew  old 
acquaintanceships,  and  to  endeavor  to  give 
to  their  beloved  city  a  special  character 
of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

They  have  organized  themselves  under 
the  name  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys  and 
hold  these  meetings  once  a  month.  These 
meetings  are  tilled  with  wit  and  song  and 
laughter,  and  all  those  who  were  born  or 
lived  South  of  Market  prior  to  190(5  are 
invited  to  attend. 


NEW  MEMBERS 


Herman  Bauer 
Percy  R.  Baynall 
Wm.  Broderick 
Wm.  Cochran 
Ambrose  Daley 
Karl  Eber 
Gustave  Eisenzopf 
D.  Foley 
Geo.  Gruenig 
John  G.  Hecker 
Chas.  J.  Hamilton 
Maurice  Hirshfield 
Henry  D.  Hilder 
Win.  E.  Holling 
Wm.  Hogan 
A.  L.  Keller 
Geo.  Mayer 
Edw.  J.  Murtz 
Owen  Morris 


John  Magoonis 
Morris  Marks 
Edw.  Marks 
Jas.  McMurray 
John  G.  Neubauer,  Sr 
John  G.  Neubauer,  Jr. 
Harold  F.  Ohlsson 
Frank  Polidori 
M.  J.  Power 
John  C.  Reilly 
Harry  J.  Rice 
Jack  Szika 
Sol  Saslaw 
Wm.  Starr 
Geo.  T.  Sullivan 
J.  C.  Willis 
Wm.  J.  Serine 
Manuel  I).  Gilart 
W.  H.  M.  Smallman 


REINSTATED  MEMBERS 

James  Boland  Frank  Dal  Porto 

James  E.  Brilt  Eminetl  Peak 

Frank  Becker 


SICK  MEMBERS 


Bill  Toner  Frank  Crowe,  Sr. 

Edward  Graney  Capt.  Wm.  Healey 

Ben  Sheridan  Jim  Ailken 

Dan  Anglin  M.  C.  Carolan 

Win.  Lee  in  Ileeia,  Hawaii 


DEATHS 


When  a  person  asked  him  if  had  seen 
his  face  before,  he  replied  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  around  backwards. 


Tommy  Hawkins  says  he  knows  a  girl 

who  holds  her liquor  well,  as  he  saw 

her  in  the  office  licking  envelopes. 


Harry  Donahue  was  told  that  the  mod- 
ern girl  was  wrapped  up  in  sport  and  he 
said  he  was  glad  she  was  wrapped  up  in 
something. 


Girls  like  to  marry  men  who  are  sale, 
reliable  and  cautious.  But  does  that  type 
ever  propose? 

John  Kelly  says  a  woman  detests  flat- 
tery, especially  when  it  is  directed  to- 
wards another  woman. 

Phil  Kennedy,  when  asked  to  give  a  sen- 
tence with  "Analyze",  said:  Anna  says  she 
never  paints,  but,  oh  how  "analyze". 


Live  Cleanly. 
Eat  Wisely.' 
Sleep  Adequately. 
Save  Systematically. 
Exercise  Regularly. 
Invest  Judiciously. 
Pray  Always. 


W.  E.  McDonald  Joseph  O'Brien 

Joseph  Brown 


Another  Laugh  Coming! 
Husband:  "Really,  my  dear,  every  time 
I    look  at   that   new   hal   of  yours   I   can't 
help  laughing." 

Wile:  "Can't  you?     Then   I'll  put   it  on 
w  hen   the  bill  arrives." 
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A  Message  From  Ed.  Quillinan 


Phil  Kennedy  and  Ed  Quillinan,  seated 
'neath  an  old  apple  tree  in  Phil's  back 
yard,  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon.  Says 
Phil  to  Ed:  "Let's  see  who  can  tell  the 
biggest  lie."    Let  her  go. 

Phil- 
Sympathetic  Old  Lady  (to  an  old  man) : 
You  seem  to  be  prostrate  with  grief. 

Mike  (the  old  man) :  I  lost  my  baggage. 

Old  Lady:  You  poor  old  man;  how  did 
it  happen? 

Mike:  The  cork  came  out. 

Ed- 
One  day  last  week,  our  Dr.  Gonzalez,  in 
the  Flood  Building,  who  extracts  moulars 
and  other  things,  says  that  while  pulling 
a  woman's  tooth  he  noticed  awaiting  his 
turn  in  the  reception  room  an  "enemy  of 
his,"  Jerry  O'Leary.  Calling  to  his  office 
boy  he  said,  "Tim!  See  that  guy  out  there 
with  the  swollen  jaw?" 

Tim :  Yep ! 

Dr.  Gonzalez:  Well,  find  out  what  he 
wants  done  to  his  tooth  and  return  to  me 
at  once. 

Tim:  Yep! 

Tim  returns  and  reports  to  the  doctor: 
"He  wants  a  tooth  pulled." 

Dr.  Gonzalez  smiled  and  calling  Tim  to 
his  side  said:  "When  that  fellow  gets  into 
this  chair  you  take  this  lady's  hatpin  and 
as  I  pull  his  tooth  you  jab  him  with  the 
hatpin  underneath  the  wicker  seat  of  the 
chair." 

Tim  says:  "OK  with  me,  boss.  We  will 
work  this  together." 

Well,  O'Leary  got  into  the  chair;  the 
doctor  got  his  forceps  on  to  the  tooth,  and 
Tim  stood  at  attention.  One,  two  three! 
The  doctor  pulled  the  tooth  out.  Tim  at 
the  same  time  jabbed  O'Leary  underneath 


the  chair  with  the  pin.  O'Leary  started 
expectorating  with  a  look  of  anguish  on 
his  face.  Dr.  Gonzales  asked  him  if  it 
hurt.  He  said,  "No,  it  didn't  hurt  so  bad, 
only  I  didn't  think  the  root  was  down  so 
far." 

Phil— 

"Have  you  heard  about  the  Scotchman 
who,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  bought  his 
kids  a  nickel's  worth  of  rosin  so  they  could 
snap  their  fingers  to  seem  like  firecrack- 
ers." 

Ed— 

"Many  years  ago  while  attending  school 
it  was  the  custom  of  myself  and  others  to 
spend  a  vacation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
willows.  On  this  particular  occasion  six 
of  us  started  to  put  up  an  improvised  tent, 
and,  having  finished,  started  out  among 
another  tent,  and  while  out  running  about 
not  for  the  fire,  when  we  suddenly  heard 
a  loud  noise  and  on  reaching  a  small  dike 
or  ditch  we  discovered  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys.  After  a  time  we  were  able  to 
catch  one,  which  we  brought  back  to  the 
tent,  and  tied  its  leg  to  an  old-fashioned 
frying-pan — the  only  thing  available. 
After  a  few  weeks  time  the  turkey  became 
tame.  We  fed  it  with  grains  of  corn  and 
intended  to  take  it  home,  but  on  the  day 
we  were  about  to  break  camp  the  turkey 
had  flown — and  likewise  the  frying-pan. 
One  year  elapsed  and  the  same  crowd  re- 
turned to  almost  the  identical  spot  where 
we  had  been  the  year  prior  and  put  up 
another  tent,  and,  while  out  running  about 
the  shrubbery,  we  heard  another  noise, 
and,  would  you  believe  it?  There  was 
that  old  turkey  with  her  leg  still  tied  to 
the  frying-pan,  with  a  brood  of  six  little 
ones,  and  each  one  had  a  little  frying-pan 
tied  to  one  of  its  legs." 


Memories 


By  Abe  Borkheim 


In  looking  backward,  I  feel  the  same 
familiar  sensation  which  I  have  no  doubt 
many  others  experience.  When  I  live  over 
again  those  wonderful  days,  and  think  of 
the  friendships  made  and  cemented 
through  the  years,  I  realize  life  is  not  an 
empty  dream. 


Many  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys  will 
remember  Daly's  lot,  at  Seventh  and  Har- 
rison, where  the  municipal  playgrounds 
are  now  located. 

No  doubt  they  will  remember  the  Silver 
Spray  Baseball  Club. 

Many  an  exciting  ball  game  was  played 
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in  Daly's  lot.  We  never  lost  a  game 
there;  if  there  was  any  indication  of  our 
losing,  our  boosters  would  climb  on  a 
barn  in  the  lot  and  throw  rocks  at  the 
opposing  team. 

I  might  say  we  received  the  same  treat- 
ment when  playing  on  the  other  fellow's 
grounds,  so  you  can  realize  all  games  were 
on  the  square. 

I  have  forgotten  all  the  members  of  that 
famous  club,  but  can  remember  our  bat- 
tery was  Joe  Eber  and  Mike  Brown,  with 
Jas.  Smith,  Dan  Kearney,  Tom  Lynch. 
Win.  Cunningham.  Frank  Prunty,  John 
Mitchell  and  myself. 

I  remember  the  Eighth  Street  School, 
on  Eighth  between  Harrison  and  Bryant, 
now  called  the  Franklin  Grammar  School. 
at  one  time  considered  a  difficult  school 
to  manage. 

Many  changes  had  to  be  made  until 
Elisha  Brooks  became  principal.  Mr. 
Brooks  knew  how  to  handle  the  boys,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Eighth  Street 
School  became  a  model  for  other  schools 
in  the  city. 

He  was  the  first  one  to  introduce  voca- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco. 

Every  boy  endeavored  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  companionship  Friday  after- 
noons. 

Mr.  Brooks  late  on  became  principal  of 
the  Girls  High  School,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

I  understand  he  died  a  short  time  a£*o. 


All  honor  to  his  memory,  as  he  was  a 
wonderful  man. 

Many  times  I  have  thought  of  the  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club  at  Mission  and  Erie 
Streets.  Some  of  the  best  fighters  in  the 
country  had  their  start  in  this  club.  Al 
Mill,  who  should  have  been  champion 
middleweight  of  the  world,  Kid  McFad- 
den,  who  went  to  Europe  and  beat  the  best 
they  had  there,  Captain  Peter  McGee,  Ser- 
geant Geo.  McLaughlin,  John  Lahey  and 
many  others. 

Fred  Muller  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  its  success,  and  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  John  Whelan,  Con  Ryan.  Jack  McFad- 
den,  Fred  Butler,  Win.  Schroder  and  a 
host  of  willing  workers. 

There  was  a  fine  corps  of  athletic  in- 
structors, and  the  representatives  of  the 
club  were  successful  in  competition  with 
those  from  other  organizations. 

There  are  many  other  incidents  and  ex- 
periences of  which  I  could  remind  old 
friends,  such  as  the  dances  of  the  Pal- 
nut  In  Club,  Cornell  Club,  Primrose  Club, 
and  Ed's  Coffee  Kitchen  on  Howard  Street 
near  Tenth,  where  we  used  to  meet  after 
having  danced  half  the  night. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Officers  of 
the  South  of  Market  Boys  for  the  wonder- 
ful results  they  have  had  in  bringing  to- 
gether men  who  otherwise  never  would 
have  had  the  opoprtunity  to  meet  again 
and  renew  old  friendships. 

May  the  South  of  Market  Boys  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


Thursday,  September  27,  1928,  Regular  Monthly  Meeting 

Knights  of  Columbus  Auditoruim,  150  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

Business  Meeting,  Entertainment,  Refreshments 

Thursday,  October  25,   1928,   Regular   Monthly    Meeting 

Wednesday,  Xovemher  21 .  Xew  Dreamland  Rink 

Ladies'  Night  —  Invitational 

I  )ancing,  Entertainment,  Refreshments 

Wednesday,   Xovemher  28,   Regular   Monthly    Meeting 
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The  Pride  of  South  of  Market 

Granada  Grill  &  Charcoal 
Broiler 

18-22  SEVENTH  STREET 

Banquet  Parties  Given  Special  Courtesy 

Twenty-two  Private  Booths 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks,  Chops,  Fish 

and  Game 

SPECIAL    LUNCHEON    45c 

SPECIAL    WEEK-DAY    DINNER <iOc 

SPECIAL   St'NDAY    DINNER 90c 

Chicken  and  Waffles 

Remember  there  are  only  two  good  places  to 

eat — The   Granada   and    Home 

PHONE    MARKET    115:! 

JERRY  JURISICH        -  Manager 


W.  W.  HANSEN.  Manager 

W.  J.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Treasurer 

GEO.  J.  ASMUSSEN,  Secretary 


Established  Jul 


UNITED 
UNDERTAKERS 

NEW  HOME  PARLORS 
No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at    Twenty-Second 

Telephone  Mission  276 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(Formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 

PHIL  BENEDETTI 

2980  SIXTEENTH  STREET 
at  Mission 

Hemlock  7400 

A  Member  of  the  "S.  O.  M.  Boys" 


I         ) 


Success  to  the  South 
of  Market 


WATSON 

SIGNS 

316 

VALENCIA 

STREET 

Phone  PARK  3404 


Steve  Roche,   Member  of  S.  O.  M.  Boys  j 

Wm.  O'Shaughnessy  • 

O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche  j 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS  j 

Phone    Market   1683  : 

Service  at  All  Hours  ( 

Lady  in   Attendance  ') 

741-749  VALENCIA  STREET 

I     Between   18th  and   19th  San  Francisco  ( 


Telephone  DOUGLAS  157 

United  States  and  Foreign  Patents  and  Trade 
Marks 

ARTHUR  L.  SLEE 

REGISTERED  PATENT  ATTORNEY 

Mechanical  and   Electrical  Expert 
Inventions  Designed  and  Perfected 


(Member  of  South  of  Market  Boys) 
FOXCROFT  BUILDING,  68  POST  STREET 

Rooms  503-504-503  San  Francisco 


R.  Prigioni 


Prospect  t-30 


BAY  CITY  GRILL 

OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  FISH  &  POULTRY 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Franklin  3431 


THE  TELEGRAPH  PRESS 

CATALOG,  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING 

Established  in   1906 

Printers  and  Publishers 

Accurate  Work  and  Prompt  Delivery 
THOS.  J.  CORCORAN    71   TURK   STREET 

[ARTIE]  C.  JELINSKI   Phone  Franklin  1580 


SPECIAL    NOTICE 

PERMANENT  HEADQUARTERS 
ESTABLISHED  AT 

HOTEL  WHITCOMB 

EIGHTH  AND  MARKET  STREETS 

Use  Eighth  Street  Entrance  to  New  oilier 

Telephone  Hemlock  1620 

Someone  Always  in  Charge 

You   Are  Always   Welcome 


The  Membership 
Committee 

Requests  Your  Co-operation 


GET  A  NEW  MEMBER 


for  the 


South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 


WHEEL AN 

442  FLOOD  BLDG 
SAN       CISCO 
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YES 

28 

EXTENDS  CIVIL   SERVICE 

TO  PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS,  HOSPITALS 

AND  OTHER  CITY  DEPARTMENTS 

END    THE     SPOILS    SYSTEM 

CITIZENS  COMMITTEE 
on  Civil  Service 

You  Get  a  Special  Rate  at  Selix  When  You  Rent  Your 

Tuxedo  for  the  Ladies'  Night 

ONLY  ONE 

S  E  L  I  X 

CORNER  EDDY  AND  MASONS  STS.    -Opposite  the  Columbia  Theatre 

FOR  THE  LADIES'  NIGHT 

GET  YOUR  DRESS  SUIT  OR  TUXEDO 

—  A  T  — 

L.  SKOLL,  257  KEARNY  STREET 

SUITS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS  SPECIAL  RATES 

COMING     EVENTS 


Next  Regular  Monthly  Meeting  Thursday,  October  25th,  Eagles 
Hall.  27:>  Golden  Gate  Avenue.    Business  meeting  and  entertainment. 

Tuesday.  November  6th  Election  Day.  All  members  and  their 
families  should  vote. 

Wednesday.  November  21st  "LADIES'  NIGHT,"  New  Dreamland 
Rink,  Post  and  Sit  iner  Streets     Entertainment,  Dancing,  Special  Features. 

As  Thursday,  November  28th,  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  the  date  of  our 
regular  monthly  meeting  lor  the  month  of  November,  will  he  determined 
at  our  nexl  monthly  meeting. 
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President  Garrity's  Message 


The  Special  Membership  Committee  is  meeting  weekly 
and  doing  wonderful  work,  not  only  obtaining  new  mem- 
bers for  our  organization,  but  in  interviewing  those  who  ( 
through  carelessness  or  for  other  reasons  have  permitted  ( 
themselves  to  lapse  and  have  necessarily  been  dropped  \ 
from  the  rolls.  Approximately  fifty  of  these  delinquent  ) 
members  have  been  re-instated  and  the  members  of  the  J 
committee  are  interviewing  others.  At  our  last  meeting  a  j 
large  class  of  new  members  were  initiated  and  at  our  next 
meeting,  Thursday,  October  25th,  at  Eagles  Hall,  273  { 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Bros.  Al  Katchinski,  Chairman,  and  I 
Edward  F.  Bryant,  Secretary,  of  our  Special  Membership  \ 
Thos.  p.  Garrtty  Committe  announce  that  they  will  have  a  class  of  up-  3 
wards  of  two  hundred.  This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  classes  initiated  ) 
in  our  organization  and  I  would  ask  the  members  to  cooperate  with  this  \ 
committee  and  to  secure  at  least  one  new  member.  Send  your  signed  ap- 
plication to  our  Headquarters  and  the  applicant  will  be  notified  to  appear  I 
at  7:30  at  Eagles  Hall.                                                                                                      ( 

Our  "LADIES  NIGHT"  to  be  held  in  New  Dreamland  Rink,  Post  and 
Steiner  Streets,  on  the  evening  of  November  21st,  will  be  a  complimentary 
affair.  Each  member  will  receive  through  the  mail  two  invitations — one 
for  himself  and  the  other  for  a  lady,  either  his  wife,  daughter  or  lady 
friend.  If  a  member  does  not  receive  these  invitations  by  the  middle  of 
November,  they  should  get  in  touch  with  our  Executive  Secretary  at  the  t 

Headquarters.     As  the  members  change  their  residence  and  the  office  is  ( 

not  notified,  I  suggest  that  any  member  who  changes  his  address  to  im-  \ 

mediately  communicate  with  our  Headquarters,  thereby  enabling  us  to 
keep  our  records  up  to  date.  Wm.  P.  McCabe,  Chairman,  and  the  com- 
mittee, is  working  diligently  to  have  everything  arranged  for  your  com- 
fort. There  will  be  an  Entertainment,  Dance  and  other  features  to  make 
the  evening  enjoyable.  Full  details  will  be  sent  you  with  the  invitations. 
Owing  to  existing  conditions  your  Board  of  Directors  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  change  our  meeting  place  from  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to  Eagles 
Hall,  273  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  one  block  West,  where  the  members  will 
find  the  same  accommodations,  if  not  better.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  Thursday,  October  25th,  at  Eagles  Hall,  where  Assistant  Chief  Thos. 
Murphy  and  the  Entertainment  Committee  will  provide  the  usual  inter- 
esting entertainment  following  our  business  session.  ( 
GET  A  NEW  MEMBER— ATTEND  OUR  NEXT  MEETING  OCTOBER  ( 
25TH,  EAGLES  HALL.  RESERVE  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21  ST 
FOR  OUR  LADIES'  NIGHT." 
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Membership 


By  Ed  Bryant 

Secretary  Special  Membership  Committee 

♦-♦♦ 


Traditionally  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the 
background  of  the  S. 
().  IVL  B.,  Inc.,  is  one  of 
the  soundest  set-ups  of 
any  fraternal,  social, 
civic  or  commercial 
institution  that  I  have 
contacted  with.  Frater- 
nities arc  splendid 
things,  do  a  fine  ser- 
vice, and  should  be 
supported.  We  accept 
their  ritual,  which  was 
conceived  in  a  well  trained  mind,  and  we 
get  something  out  of  it,  too,  but  these  in- 
stitutions serve  a  widely  different  purpose 
than  our  neighborhood  group  organiza- 
tion. Our  foundation  is  substantially  laid, 
upon  it  is  built  San  Francisco's  history- 
making  structure.  It  was  your  grandpar- 
ents and  mine  who  fashioned  this  founda- 
tion and  its  preservation  is  in  our  hands 
and  must  be  respected.  I  consider  my 
membership  in  the  S.  0.  M.  B.,  Inc.,  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  mother,  who, 
like  yours,  when  death  or  sickness  or  the 
visitation  of  the  stork  came  to  the  neigh- 
bor, gave  expression  to  her  feelings  not 
through  mere  words  only,  but  through  the 
medium  of  sacrifice,  for  notwithstanding 
her  modest  and  humble  position,  which  in 
most  cases  was  blessed  with  many  kiddies, 
she  found  the  time  to  put  the  neighbor's 
house  in  order,  assist  with  the  family 
washing,  and,  what's  more,  saw  to  it  that 
a  bowl  of  hoi  soup  and  a  loaf  of  home- 
made bread  was  on  her  neighbor's  table. 
And  then  again,  fellows,  can't  we  well  re- 
call the  neighborhood  factious  which  ex- 
isted and  the  seriousness  and  bitterness, 
too,    that    sometimes  crept   into  our  alley 


discussions?  Boys,  these  are  conditions 
that  have  not  obtained  since  we  were  dis- 
persed in  1906,  nor  will  they  ever  he  re- 
turned to  us.  Who  of  us  that  have  ever 
lived  within  the  boundary  of  the  district 
known  as  Sou'  o'  Slot  and  fondly  referred 
to  as  the  "flat"  is  not  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  one  of  the  finest  of  sentimental  ac- 
complishments was  the  crystallization  of 
the  thought  that  brought  into  being  the 
S.  0.  M.  B.,  Inc.,  an  organization  founded 
upon  the  truest  lines  of  altruism,  where 
religious  affiliation  is  not  a  consideration, 
where  social  position  does  not  enter,  where 
affluence  submits  in  humility,  where  elig- 
ibility to  membership  is  held  open  to  all 
those  that  have  at  one  time  or  other,  pre- 
vious to  April,  1906,  lived  in  the  area 
bounded  by  East,  Channel,  Thirteenth  and 
Market  Streets;  that  area  that  has  given 
to  San  Francisco  many  of  its  foremost  citi- 
zens, all  of  whom  come  from  modest  and 
respectable  homes?  In  order  that  our  or- 
ganization be  perpetuated  and  that  a  ren- 
dezvous be  established  and  maintained 
where  we  can  meet  from  lime  to  time  and 
when  in  reminiscent  mood  we  relate  in 
our  own  fashion  those  fond  happenings  of 
our  boyhood  days. 

Your  committee  upon  new  membership 
sincerely  urge  each  of  our  members  to  co- 
operate with  it  in  securing  additional 
members.  In  many  cases  your  invitation 
to  a  friend,  who  is  eligible  to  join,  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary.  You  don't  have  to 
sell  him  the  idea.  Our  position,  1  am  sure, 
lias  been  well  defined.  Won't  you  say  to 
yourself,  "I  will  bring  in  at  least  one  mem- 
ber"? 

If  there  is  any  data  you  require  in  con- 
nection with  this  membership  drive.  I  will 
gladly  furnish  it.  by  request. 


-►♦*- 


For  the  past  seven  months  the  South  of 
Market  Bovs  have  maintained  a  Headquar- 
ters, Hotel  Whitcomb,  12.'$1  Market  Street, 
where  all  the  business  in  connection  with 
our  oranization  is  transacted.  Bach  day 
we  receive  through  the  mail  letters  for- 
warded t<>  us  from  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Building,   150  Golden   Gate   Avenue, 

and  other  addresses.     These  letters  contain 
cheeks  and  at  times  communications  thai 


are  important  and  not  Inning  the  proper 
address  it  necessarily  entails  a  delay  in  the 
delivery.  We  would  respectfully  ask  all 
of  the  members  to  address  their  communi- 
cations to  Headquarters,  Hotel  Whit- 
comb, 1231  Market  Street.  II'  you  desire 
to  'phone  call  Hemlock  1620  or  Hemlock 
3200,  or  call  in  person.  The  Executive 
Secretary  is  in  charge  from  9:00  o'clock 
to  5:00  P.  M. 
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O.  ML  PRATTLE 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  arc  holding  a  "Ten  Years' 
After  Celebration"  for  two  nights — No- 
vember 2  and  November  3 — in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Auditorium,  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  There  will  be  an  entertainment 
and  dance  and  the  first  public  showing  of 
the  official  motion  picture  record  of 
America's  part  in  the  Great  World  War. 
Admission  for  the  celebration  will  be  fifty 
cents. 

Fire  Chief  Thos.  Murphy  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  home  through  illness,  but  is 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  First  Assistant 
Chief  Thos.  Murphy  has  been  acting  chief 

during  his  illness. 

#  *     # 

Captain  Bill  Healy  has  returned  to  his 
home  from  the  St.  Francis  Hospital,  but  is 
still  under  the  doctor's  care. 

#  *     # 

Jim  Aitken  is  sick  in  the  Franklin  Hos- 
pital. 

#  #     # 

Hen  Sheridan,  who  has  been  in  the  Can- 
yon Sanitorium,  Redwood  City,  is  improv- 
ing rapidly  and  expects  to  return  shortly 
to  San  Francisco. 

#  *     * 

Joe  Hotter,  the  Blind  Man,  will  give 
you   a   shade   the   best  of  it — or  a   better 

shade,  as  that  is  his  line  of  business. 

#  #     # 

Jack  Cluxton,  manager  of  El  Capital), 
who  so  generously  assists  us  on  all  occa- 
sions, is  playing  to  packed  houses.  Recent- 
ly Jack  filled  in  for  an  actor  who  was  sud- 
denly taken  sick.  As  you  know.  Jack  used 
to  be  an  old-time  minstrel  man. 


Geo.  Patterson  says  a  Scotchman  never 
gets  seasick,  because  he  never  gives  up. 

*  #     # 

Only  the  lifeless  are  faultless. 

*  *     * 

Of  the  first  twenty  men  to  be  sworn  in 
as  policemen  by  the  Police  Commission, 
three  waived.  Of  the  seventeen  men  six- 
teen were  from  Director  James  L.  Quig- 
ley's  School — two  of  the  waivers,  one  be- 
ing himself,  was  from  his  school  also. 


Joe  O'Connor  is  in  Dallas,  Texas,  at  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  League  National  Con- 
vention. 

#  #     * 

Ed  Quillinan  says,  "I  call  my  girl  Excel- 
sior, because  she's  quite  the  stuff." 

#  #     # 

Fred  Butler  says  the  latest  one  on  the 
Scotch  is  about  a  lady  who,  upon  receiv- 
ing her  doctor's  bill,  said  she  would  pay 
for  his  drugs  and  return  his  calls. 

#  #     # 

"How  much  do  you  love  me?" 
"Terribly  mush." 

#  #     # 

After  the  game  is  over, 

After  the  shouting  is  done, 
The  date  that  grates  on  me 

Is  the  girl  who  says,  "Which  won?" 

But  far  worse  is  the  wise  guy 
(I'd  kill  the  son-of-a-gun), 
When  I  tell  him  I've  had  a  haircut, 

Pipes  up  and  says,  "Which  one?" 

#  #     # 

Jack  O'Connell  says  the  next  generation 
will   be   born   with   a   silver  flask   in   its 

mouth. 

#  *     # 

"That  widow  has  money  to  burn." 
"It  won't  take  her  long  to  find  a  match." 

"What's  puzzled  me  is  why  cactus  was 
ever  invented." 

"Yeah!   That  is  a  sticker." 

#  #     # 

Jim  Kerr  says,  "Four  out  of  five  have  it, 

and  the  fifth  one  sells  it." 

#  #     # 

Walter  Mclntyre  says,  "Scotchmen  wear 

belts  now  because  suspenders  give." 

#  #     # 

It's  a  sure  sign  of  summer  when  a 
Scotchman     throws    his    Christmas     tree 

away. 

#  #     # 

Judge  Graham:  "What  is  the  ground  for 
this  divoice?" 

"Alternation  of  affection." 

#  *     * 

Chas.  Kendricks,  when  asked  if  his 
Chinese  cook  spoke  good  English  said, 
"No;  he  speaks  broken  China." 
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When  a  husband  shoots  his  wife,  that's 

news. 

#  #     # 

Eddie  Healy  says,  "Marriages  may  he 
made  in  heaven,  hut  most  of  the  pre- 
liminaries arc  arranged  in  autos." 

#  #     # 

"What  nation  produces  more  marriages 
than  any  other  nation?" 

"Fascination." 

#  #     # 

Gus  Pratt:  "There  ain't  no  hell." 
Geo.  Gilmore:  "The  hell  there  ain't." 

#  #     # 

A.  F.  Wettig  says,  "If  a  man  puts  a 
woman  on  a  pedestal,  some  other  man  will 

help  her  down." 

#  #     # 

Jim  Crampton:  We're  getting  in  awfully 
late  last  night  this  morning. 

Jack  Foran:  That's  all  right.  We'll  sleep 
until  this  evening  tomorrow." 

#  #     # 

Dr.  Horgan  says,  "She  was  only  a  phy- 
sician's daughter,  but  she  sent  the  blood 
surgin'  thiough  your  veins." 

#  #     * 

"The  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through 

his  stomach,"  says  Dr.  Blanck. 

#  #     # 

Matt  Brady  says,  "Marriage  is  very  sel- 
dom a  failure — a  woman  usually  gets  ali- 

monv." 

#  *     * 

Chas.  Hamilton  says,  "A  Scotchman 
never  tries  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door 
— he  whitewashes  it  and  sells  it  for 
ermine." 

#  #       <:■ 

Jack  Cunningham  says,  "Nothing  so 
takes  the  heart  out  of  a  man  as  to  he  told 
that  he's  made  a  tool  of  himself  when  lie 
knows  that  lie  HASN'T—except  to  he  told 
that  lie's  made  a  Tool  out  of  himself  when 

he  knows  he  HAS." 

#  #     * 

Captain  Peter  MeGee  says,  "The  fellow 
who  gets  into  the  Traffic  Court  never  com- 
plains that  'justice  is  slow.'" 

#  #      * 

Eddie  Healy  says,  "Deaf-mute  honey- 
mooners  are  always  unspeakably  happy." 

«     •     * 

Chas.  McDonald  says,  "A  man  loses  his 
head    and    not    his   heart    to    the   one   who 

leads  him  astray." 

#  •      # 

Bill  Haggerty  says.  "When  'company' 
becomes  a  'crowd,'  the  third  is  usually  a 
lawyer." 


Joe  Moreno  says,  "To  remind  a  man  of 
a  broken  promise  may  be  forgivable,  but 
to  remind  a  husband  of  an  election  pre- 
diction that  never  came  true  is  sheer  cruel- 
ty and  should  be  grounds  for  divorce." 

#  #     # 

Phil  Kennedy  says,  "If  there  is  no  Hades 

where  has  prohibition  gone  to?" 

#  *    *# 

Jerry  O'Leary  says,  "The  people  next 
door  have  no  shoes,  but  they  have  lots  of 

spats." 

#  #     * 

Frank  McStocker  says,  "The  girl  who 
swears  she  has  never  been  kissed  lias  good 

cause  to  swear." 

#  *     # 

Bill  Egan  says,  "It  has  just  been  discov- 
ered that  whisky  is  named  SCOTCH  be- 
cause it  make  you  feel  tight." 

#  #     # 

Jack  O'Leary  says  "The  difference  be- 
tween a  Scotchman  and  a  cocoanut  is  that 

you  can  get  a  drink  out  of  a  cocoanut." 

#  #     * 

Jack  Tierney  says  that  some  apartments 
are  so  small  it  is  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pants to  teach  their  dogs  to  walk  on  their 

hind  feet. 

#  *     # 

Get  a  New  Member! 

#  #     # 

Phil  Hauser  says  that  a  mouse  who 
climbs  a  woman's  skirts   today  must   be 

mixed  with  kangaroo. 

#  *     # 

Carry  an  Application  Card  with  you! 

#  #     # 

Geo.  Watson,  when  asked  if  he  wasn't 
wild   about   bathing  beauties,  replied,  he 

did  not  know;  he  never  bathed  one. 

#  #     # 

Save  the  Tinfoil! 


Geo.  Assfussen  says  an  Irishman  when 
asked  if  lie  would  like  to  be  buried  in  a 
Jewish    cemetery,    replied,    "No,    I    would 

rather  die  first." 

#  #     # 

Help  the  Blindcraft! 

#  #     # 

Capt.  Alex  Swanson  says,  "A  sailor  may 
have  a  girl  in  every  port,  but  some  men 
have  a  girl  on  every  davenport." 

#  #     • 

A.  V.  Wettig  says,  "An  old  timer  is  one 
who  can  remember  when  trash  was  some- 
thing that  went  into  garbage  cans  instead 
of  magazine  and  journals." 
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APPLESAUCE 

►♦* 

By  Ed  Quillinan 

Scene:  Phil  Kennedy's  Buffet 
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"Easy  on  that  flask,  Phil, 
war  stuff!" 


That's  pre- 


Two  men  went  to  get  a  job.  They  drew 
daggers  and  had  a  fight.  Who  got  the  job? 
— The  Undertaker. 

Albert  Samuels'  idea  of  a  scientific  nut 
is  the  fellow  who  tried  to  graft  a  straw- 
berry plant  to  a  milkweed  to  get  straw- 
berries and  cream. 

#  #     # 

(Monday  morning  in  Judge  O'Brien's 
chambers.) 

"I  want  a  divorce,  Judge,  because  my 
husband  always  makes  me  wash  his  back 
every  Saturday." 

"You  can't  get  a  divorce  for  that." 

"The  heck  1  can't.     Last  Saturday  his 

back  was  clean!" 

#  *     * 

Percy  Goldstein  meeting  up  with  Bill 
McCabe. 

Percy:  "How's  business,  Bill?" 

Bill:  "Business  would  be  good  only  for 
one  thing." 

Percy:  "And  what  is  that?" 

Bill:  "It's  very  poor." 

#  #     # 

Charles  Kendrick,  passing  the  Labor 
Temple  one  day  last  week,  was  hailed  by 
Jack  O'Connell.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation  Jack  asked  Charlie  the  fol- 
lowing: "Did  you  hear  of  the  big  strike  in 
one  of  the  downtown  department  stores?" 

"Why,  how  is  that?"  inquired  Charlie. 

Jack  O'Connell:  "Well,  one  of  the  girls 
got  vaccinated  and  the  rest  of  them  re- 
fused to  work  with  a  scab." 

#  #     * 

Her  Favorite 

Druggist:  Yes,  miss,  you'll  find  that 
most  ladies  like  this  lipstick. 

Young  Girl:  You  couldn't  tell  me  the 
kind  the  men  like,  could  you? 

#  #     # 

The  only  man  who  really  had  a  cinch 
was  Adam.  Every  time  his  wife  wanted 
a  new  dress  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  pick  a 
leaf  off  a  fig  tree. 


Joe  Huff  many  years  ago  was  water  boy 
and  occasionaly  did  flip-flops  with  a  one- 
ring  circus  at  Fourth  and  Market  Streets. 
As  a  reward  for  his  good  work  along  that 
line  he  was  finally  promoted  to  the  front 
of  the  tent  as  "Spieler."  The  following  is 
a  sample  of  Joe's  stuff  that  usually  at- 
tracted a  crowd: 

"Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
the  laughing  hyena,  most  jovial  of  all  ani- 
mals. The  laughing  hyena  eats  only  once 
a  month.  He  moves  in  his  cage  only  once 
in  six  months,  and  he  licks  the  chops  of 
his  cranky  mate  once  a  year.  Think  of  it! 
Only  once  every  twelve  months  does  he 
exchange  slobbers.  They  call  him  the 
laughing  hyena.  Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  a  little  proposition  to  offer 
you.  There's  a  reserved  seat  in  there  for 
any  man  or  woman  who  can  tell  me  what 
he  has  to  laugh  about." 

#  #     # 

Harry  Melindy  went  into  Mike  Claraty's 
cigar  store  one  day  last  week  to  purchase 
a  cigarette  case  for  his  son.  The  follow- 
ing conversation  was  overheard: 

Harry:  "Say,  Mike,  I  want  to  get  a  cigar- 
ette case  exactly  like  the  one  I  purchased 
last  year  in  the  Emporium,  for  my  boy." 

Mi'ke:  "What  was  it?" 

Mike:  "It  was  black  ebony  with  a  minia- 
ture music  box  attached." 

Mike:  "Why  the  music  box?" 

Harry:  "Well,  you  see,  every  time  my 
boy  would  remove  a  fag  from  the  case  it 

always  played  'Nearer  My  God  To  Thee.'  " 

#  *     #" 

Dan  Murphy  and  Bill  Granfield  went 
on  an  outing  to  the  Bussian  Biver  and  de- 
cided to  take  a  bath.  Before  going  into 
the  water.  Bill  says  to  Dan,  "I'll  bet  you 
the  smokes  I  am  dirtier  than  you." 

"Well,"  said  Dan,  "it's  a  cinch  you  are. 
Aren't  you  three  years  older  than  me?" 


It  is  a  bad  thing  that  men  should  hate 
each  other  but  it  is  far  worse  that  they 
should  contract  the  sabit  of  cutting  one 
another's  throats  without  hatred. — Macau- 
lay. 
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The  Hackmen  of  Long  Ago 


(Continued) 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  I  gave 
you  a  few  names  of  the  hackmen  of  the 
long  ago  and  intended  to  continue  the 
same,  but  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Journal  threw  me  off  my  stride,  but  now  I 
am  starting  where  I  left  off.  So  here  goes ! 

P.  H.  Coyle  used  to  live  in  Gilbert  Street. 
He  drove  a  hack.  Now  he  is  clerk  in 
Judge  Fitzpatrick's  court.  Here  is  another 
hackman  who  became  a  clerk.  Jack  Skelly 
used  to  drive  for  McLaughlin  Bros.  Whan 
the  horses  were  retired  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  San  Francisco  Hospital.  Al  Hall 
and  Andy  Thompson  used  to  stand  at  the 
Ferry  waiting  for  passengers.  Tom  O'Neil 
drove  for  the  Black  Hawk  Stable.  Grant 
Hicks  was  foreman  for  the  Pacific  Car- 
riage Company,  whose  hacks  stood  in 
front  of  the  Palace  Hotel  on  New  Mont- 
gomery Street  side.  Al  Meyers,  who  used 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  Palace  Hotel  with 
his  hack,  is  now  driving  a  horseless  limou- 
sine for  the  Hotel  Manx.  Billy  Ferguson 
had  a  livery  stable  on  Seventh  Street, 
where  he  kept  his  hack.  Charley  Beechsr 
drove  for  the  Pacific  Carriage  Company. 
Hugh  Geraghty  used  to  stand  in  front  of 
the  Palace  Hotel  with  his  hack.  He  is  door- 
man for  the  Palace  Hotel  now.  John  Con- 
way used  to  drive  a  hack  for  the  Mc- 
Laughlin Brothers,  whose  stable  was  on 
Dora  Street.  You  remember  Tom  Me- 
Keever,  who  lived  on  Bryant  Street.  He 
had  two  white  horses  for  his  hack.  Dick 
Collins  used  to  drive  from  the  Russ  House. 
He  became  wealthy  and  moved  to  the 
Fast;  Jim  McBride,  with  his  read  whisk- 
ers— everyone  from  Europe  and  the  East 
know  "Red  Jim"  when  he  was  driving 
from  the  Palace  Hotel.  Beatty's  "Aleck" 
drove  for  the  McLaughlin  Brothers.  Say, 
do  vmi  remember  the  whelan  boys — Matt, 
Jack  and  Tom?  They  drove  for  Nick 
Blattner,  whose  stand  was  in  front  of  the 
Huss  House  on  Montgomery  and  Bush. 
Nick,  you  know,  used  to  furnish  the  buses 
lor  the  picnics  down  to  Millbrac,  and  the 
Whelan  hoys  used  to  drive  us  down  to  the 
grounds.  Oh  I  but  those  were  the  happy 
days ! 

Johnnie  Sullivan  used  to  drive  a  coupe. 
His  stand  was  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
then  at  Kearny  and  Post  Streets.  John 
Morgan   had  a  coupe.     His  stand  was  in 


•-*• 

By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 
+++ 

front    of 


Ferguson's  saloon  on  Mason 
Street.  Ben  McDonald  kept  his  hack  in 
front  of  the  Mint.  He  knew  where  the 
money  was.  Leave  it  to  Ben !  Gene  McCar- 
thy, Piesident  of  the  Hackmen's  Union, 
used  to  drive  hack  for  the  Kelly  Brothers, 
whose  stables  were  at  Pine  and  Franklin 
Streets.  When  Gene  gave  up  pushing  the 
hay-burners  he  got  a  job  as  doorman  for 
the  Hotel  Oakland.  He's  there  now,  and 
looks  as  well  as  ever.  He  can  look  out  and 
see  the  chauffeur's  driving  up  to  the  front 
door,  with  their  horseless  carriages  now. 
Here's  anotner  doorman,  Ed  Strauss.  He 
drove  for  Michelson.  He  picked  a  good 
job,  too.  He  is  now  doorman  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Powell  and  Geary 
Streets.  Well,  here's  Harry  Bishop.  He 
used  to  drive  for  the  Pacific  Carriage  Com- 
pany. He  had  to  get  some  job  that  would 
keep  him  busy  traveling  during  the  day,  so 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Castro 
Street  cable  line.  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
that  he  owns  the  car  he  drives  over  the 
hill  from  Eighteenth  Street.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  ask  Harry  himself.  It  is  the 
pride  of  his  life  to  tell  how  he  first  bought 
the  car.  Dave  Morrison,  who  lived  on 
Hunt  Street,  used  to  drive  hack.  He  is  now 
in  the  undertaking  business  at  401  Baker 
Street.  Mike  Matthews,  who  lived  on 
Minna  Street,  between  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth, used  to  peddle  potatoes  during  the 
week  and  drive  hack  on  Sunday.  Lewis 
Prince,  hackman,  had  the  Pound  in  the 
old  Willows'  stable.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  over  by  Morrison  &  Power.  McCaf- 
frey, who  had  the  stable  at  Twenty-fust 
and  Mission,  had  the  finest  hacks  in  San 
Francisco. 

Charley  McGreevey,  hackman,  used  to 
stable  in  the  old  Police  Patrol  Barn  at 
Seventeenth  and  Howard.  Bal  Deeney 
owned  the  stable.  Lewis'  stable,  on  Third 
Street,  opposite  South  Park.  He  had  a 
lew  hacks  and  so  did  the  Green  Valley 
Stable  on  Mission  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth.  "Yorkie"  Monahan  used  to 
drive  hack  from  the  Ferry.  "Yorkie"  never 
lost  a  passenger.  Dick  Collins,  1  have  heen 
informed,  has  returned  from  the  East  and 
is  a  dirt  merchant  down  near  Hollywood. 
They  say  that  now  and  then  he  takes  part 
in  the  movies  when  not  selling  real  estate 
to    the    people    from    Iowa.      Bcnlty,    who 
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drove  from  Lambert's  Stable,  Fifth  and 
Folsom  Street,  is  engaged  in  the  real  es- 
tate game.  Johnine  Sullivan  is  now  sell- 
ing papers  in  front  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  Johnny  Morgan  is  also  selling 
papers  on  Powell  Street.  Jack  Middleton 
used  to  drive  from  the  Palace  Hotel.  Billy 
Miller,  one-time  foreman  for  the  United 
Carriage  Company,  is  now  doorman  at 
Hotel  Whitcomb.  Billy  Dugan,  who  drove 
for  Murphy,  was  often  called  the  "Irish 
Hero."  He  drove  two  fine  mares,  Nancy 
and  the  Widow.  McGillan,  a  hackman, 
lived  on  Moss  Street. 

More    "Hackmen"    next    month. — Box- 
burgh. 

(To  be  Continued) 

JUST  AN  INCIDENT 


One  of  the  Brothers  belonging  to  the 
South  of  Market  Boys  was  engaged  to 
drive  a  barouche  containg  the  Mayor,  Jas. 
Bolph  and  the  Colonel  of  the  363rd  regi- 
ment of  World  War  Veterans  in  their  pa- 
rade on  Saturday,  September  29th.  All 
went  well  until  the  parade  started  and  the 
line  had  began  its  march  up  Market  Street. 
The  driver  started  his  horse  and  barouche 
out  of  New  Montgomery  into  Market  when 
the  horse  balked  and  refused  to  go  any 
further — whether  on  account  of  the  driver 
or  the  load  he  was  hauling — is  hard  to  say. 
The  Mayor  got  out  and  took  hold  of  one 
of  the  reins  to  induce  the  horse  to  move 
along,  but  without  success.  It  was  here 
that  the  Colonel  got  out  and  took  the  other 
rein  and  tried  his  argument  on  the  horse, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  that  of  the 
Mayor. 

Then  the  crowd  began  to  ask  the  driver 
why  he  didn't  get  a  horse.  Chief  O'Brien 
then  got  a  rope  and  tied  it  around  the 
horse's  neck  and,  with  the  aid  of  several 
policemen,  got  the  horse  started — and  like- 
wise the  parade.  The  lines  were  handed 
back  to  Joe;  the  Mayor  and  the  Colonel 
climbed  aboard  and  everything  went  fine 
until  the  City  Hall  was  reached.  It  was 
then  that  the  horse  wanted  to  take  the 
Mayor  right  upstairs  to  his  office.  Joe 
got  mad  at  this  and  was  about  to  whip 
the  horse  when  the  Colonel  told  him  not 
to.  The  Mayor  and  the  Colonel  thanked 
Joe  for  the  ride  and  suggested  that  Joe 
put  the  horse  out  to  pasture  as  he  ap- 
peared to  tire  easily.  When  you  see  Joe 
ask  him  about  the  horse. 

Somebody  asked  Joe  where  he  got  that 
hat — but  you  better  ask  Joe. 

— Boxburgh. 


OUR  DUTY 

While  the  laws  of  our  organization  do 
not  permit  us  to  discuss  politics,  how- 
ever, Brothers,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
exercise  the  right  given  to  us  under  the 
constitution,  not  only  to  you  as  a  member 
of  the  South  of  Market  Boys,  but  to  the 
members  of  your  families  and  that  is  to 
VOTE.  There  are  many  important  con- 
stitutional amendments  as  well  as  charter 
amendments,  which  apply  particularly  to 
San  Francisco,  and  to  some  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  vitally  interested.  Many  of 
our  prominent  members  have  been  active 
for  the  past  few  weeks — some  for  one 
amendment — others  for  another  and  some 
against  these  amendments,  but  as  we  said 
before  under  our  laws  we  cannot  discuss 
politics,  but  we  do  ask  you  to  VOTE  and 
VOTE  early  on  Tuesdav,  November  6, 
1928. 


IN  APPRECIATION 


For  two  years  Al  Wheelan,  prominent 
attorney  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys, 
with  offices  in  the  Flood  Building,  was  the 
editor  of  our  journal.  He  worked  untir- 
ingly to  make  this  magazine  one  of  the 
best  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  for  any  man  to  review  the  past 
and  obtain  articles  of  interest  to  our  mem- 
bers— they  must  be  accurate  and  authentic 
and  Brother  Al  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  obtaining  these  articles.  The  Officers 
and  members  of  the  South  of  Market  Boys 
desire  to  extend  to  Brother  Al  Wheelan 
their  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts he  put  forth  to  make  our  journel  a 
success. 


Our  director,  Chas.  H.  Kendrick,  has 
been  elected  a  Director  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  We  appreciate  Charles'  advice  at 
our  Board  of  Directors'  meetings  and  we 
know  the  Bohemian  Club  will  benefit  by 
his  advice. 


Line  Foreman:  Pat,  you  had  no  right  to 
touch  that  wire.  Don't  you  know  you 
might  have  been  killed  by  the  shock? 

Pat:  Sure.  I  felt  it  carefully  before  I 
took  hold  of  it. 


"My  wife  will  never  go  to  bed  before 
two  o'colck  in  the  morning — I  can't  break 
her  of  that  habit." 

"What  does  she  do  all  the  time?" 
"Wait's  up  for  me." — Passing  Show. 
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Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

We  are  practically  coining  to  a  close  ,)i' 
the  year  1028.  and  most  certainly  our  or- 
ganization has  had  its  usual  success,  finan- 
cial, socially  and  otherwise.  In  these  lew 
remarks  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  membership  cards.  Your  member- 
ship cards  are  really  your  password  to  the 
organization,  just  the  same  as  a  secret 
password  in  any  fraternal  or  oilier  organi- 
zation, and  I  cannot  see  why  numerous 
members  disregard  it  so  much.  At  each 
meeting  I  have  to  make  up  approximately 
100  membership  cards  lor  members  who 

lose  them  or  forget  where  they  leave  them, 
etc.,  and  the  result  is  that  when  they  ap- 
pear at  the  meeting  the  man  at  the  door, 
who  lias  his  instructions  from  the  officers 

of  the  association  refuses  to  admit  them 
without  the  card.  This  situation  can  be 
easily  remedied  by  taking  more  care  of  the 

card,    in    lad.    just    as    much    care   as   you 


would  your  password  to  any  other  associa- 
tion you  belong  and  if  you  do  this  it  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  concerned.  Now  that 
I  have  done  away  with  the  card  quqestion, 
let  us  talk  about  dues.  The  new  1929  card 
will  be  out  shortly — try  and  have  your 
dues  paid  up  and  receive  one.  If  you  are 
not  paid  up  no  card  will  be  sent  to  you — 
also  bring  one  new  member  with  you — 
there  are  plenty  of  men  want  to  join  but 
liked  to  be  asked.  Do  the  asking,  bring 
them  in  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  they  are 
put  on  the  Roll.  Guard  your  membership 
card. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Peter  R.  Maloney. 
Financial  Secretary. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  compli- 
ments about  the  last  issue  of  our  journal. 
We  hope  it  pleased  the  members  as  we 
try  to  keep  it  up-to-date  with  interesting 
articles  and  personals.  If  any  member  has 
an  interesting  item  or  any  suggestions  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  them.  Communi- 
cate with  our  Headquarters,  Hotel  Whit- 
comb.  1231  Market  Street,  or  telephone 
Hemlock  1620,  or  Hemlock  3200. 


THANKS 


In  a  former  issue  of  our  journal  we  ex- 
tended the  thanks  of  our  organization  to 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb,  his  Assistant,  Dupont  Coleman, 
their  energetic  housekeeper.  Miss  Day, 
Their  kindness  and  consideration  in  and 
about  the  hotel  has  continued  and  we  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  further  extend  OUT 
gracious  thanks  to  Arthur  L.  Watson,  As- 
sistant Manager,  his  secretary.  Ailcen 
Walsh,  the  Chief  Operator,  Lauretta 
Rogers  and  her  able  assistants,  who  are 
prompt  in  answering  all  'phone  calls  in 
connection  with  our  Headquarters.  It  is 
impossible  to  thank  all  connected  with  this 
wonderful  hotel  by  personal  mention.  So 
to  attendants  of  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
stall  we  say.  THANK  YOU. 

Dan  .1.  Sheehan  for  the  past  thirty  years 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  clothing 
business  is  now  connected  with  Pauson 
&  Company,  Clothers,  at  Kearney  and  Sut- 
ler Streets.  He  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
his  many  friends.  Dan  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  many  organizations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, especially  (he  South  of  Market  Hoys. 

having  served  on  various  committees  since 
the  organization  was  established. 
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Pardon  My  Glove 


The  End  of  a  Thirty-Year  Trail— A  Faded  Gians'  Idol  Meets  Artist  Who  Helped  Him 

Land  as  a  Star  at  Polo  Grounds 

By  Hype  Igoe 


It  was  the  end  of  a  trail  in  sport  that  I 
had  followed  for  thirty  years.  It  began  on 
a  baseball  bench  in  old  Recreation  Park, 
at  Eighth  and  Harrison  Streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, just  that  long  ago,  and  it  ended  in  a 
ringside  seat  in  a  Hollywood  Club,  Los 
Angeles,  a  few  nights  ago. 

One  day  in  1898  I  sat  on  the  baseball 
bench  in  San  Francisco.  The  Santa  Cruz 
team  of  the  newly-born  California  League 
had  come  up  to  play  the  San  Francisco 
Seals.  It  was  my  proud  privilege  to  sit  on 
the  ball  benches  to  make  caricatures  of  the 
different  players. 

Santa  Cruz  being  my  native  city,  I  natu- 
rally selected  that  bench  for  subjects  for 
my  pencil.  A  young  fellow,  broad  of 
shoulders,  powerful  of  limb,  squatted 
down  alongside  of  me  and  watched  the 
sketching  of  his  teammates.  He  finally 
spoke  up  and  said:  "Young  feller,  do  you 
think  you  could  get  a  picture  of  me  print- 
ed? I'm  ambitious.  I  want  to  be  a  big- 
time  ball  player.  Don't  laugh  at  me — I 
think  I'm  good.  I  think  I  can  make  the 
big  leagues.  I  know  it  would  be  a  big 
jump  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the  big  league, 
but  I  KNOW  I  could  make  good.  A  pic- 
ture in  the  paper  would  help  me — a 
printed  photograph  might  attract  the  big 
fellows  to  me." 

I  told  this  ambitious  young  man  that 
I'd  do  my  best  to  help  him  along  in  his 
quest  for  baseball  glory. 

Digging  down  into  an  inside  pocket  of 
his  blouse,  the  player  fished  out  a  little 
stamped  picture  of  himself.  I  could  hard- 
ly repress  a  smile,  but  you  can't  laugh  at 
a  man  who  is  so  deadly  serious.  I  knew 
that  the  picture  wasn't  large  enough  for 
reproduction,  but  I  took  it  and  made 
promises  just  the  same.  The  next  day  1 
printed  a  caricature  of  the  young  man. 
#     #     # 

Time   went  on,  and   on   and  on.     The 

young  man  DID  attract  the  attention  of 

the  big  league  magnates.     Some  Eastern 

scout  happened  to  see  him  dusting  off  i\ 

j    few  California   fences.     He  went   to   the 

j    big  leagues.     His  name  was  a  household 

;    word.     He  became  an  idol.    Years  later,  I 

!    too  followed  him  into  the  big  leagues. 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  see  him  dust  oil' 
fences — this  time  the  great  barriers  of  the 
Polo  Grounds.  Many  times  I  saw  him  car- 
ried off  the  field  on  the  shoulders  of  joy- 
crazed  Giant  fans.  I  saw  Joe  Humphreys 
rave  himself  purple  in  the  face  every  time 
HIS  Irishman  came  to  bat. 

Time  slipped  along  like  a  great  cater- 
pillar. The  trail  continued.  He  slipped  out 
of  sight  and  into  the  minors.  Gradually 
he  drifted  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyish 
triumphs.  The  trail  was  nearing  its  end, 
as  all  glorious  paths  in  athletics  must  end. 
It  comes  to  all  of  baseball's  great.  It  came 
to  him.  Less  than  two  weeks  ago  I  saw  the 
end  of  the  trail — at  Los  Angeles.  I  had 
gone  to  Hollywood  to  see  some  bouts.  All 
your  movie  heroes  and  mine  were  there, 
yelling  like  Indians.  These  movie  stalwarts 
take  their  fisticuffs  seriously. 
*     #     # 

Three'  or  four  seats  from  me,  in  the 
front  row,  I  was  attracted  by  a  little  dried- 
up  old  man  who  sat  quietly  taking  in  the 
show  and  the  antics  of  the  full-blooded 
stars  of  the  cinema  world.  His  hair  was 
almost  white.  He  laughed,  and  I  did,  too, 
when  Buster  Keaton  and  Raoul  Walsh 
leaned  over  and  pounded  their  enthusiasm 
into  the  ring  canvas  with  their  fists.  Some- 
thing in  the  cut  of  that  chin  made  me  stare 
at  the  little  old  man  again  and  again.  He 
saw  me  looking.  He  stared  back.  Then 
he  got  up  and  walked  over  to  me,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

"Hello,  Hype,  you've  not  forgotten  me — 
I've  changed  a  lot,  old  boy." 

And  then  I  knew.  I  wound  up  holding 
both  his  hands,  he  mine.  He  was  my  hero 
of  the  little  stamp  photograph  of  thirty 
years  back !  No  longer  was  he  the  broad- 
shouldered  youth  with  the  powerful  arms. 
His  face  and  body  had  withered  away  un- 
til he  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  great  boy 
who  told  me  he  would  make  the  big 
leagues. 

As  we  sat  there  and  talked  at  the  Holly- 
wood ring — the  mad  crowd  bellowing 
around  us — I  gasped.  Time  had  jack- 
knifed  him  savagely!  I  knew  that  as  we 
talked  DEATH  was  quietly  hobnobbing 
with  us.    We  spoke  of  that  day  in  1898  he 
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had  given  me  the  little  stamp  picture  of 
himself  and  he  laughed  the  saddest  laugh 
I've  ever  heard  on  this  earth.  After  thirty 
long  years  I  had  caught  up  with  him.  It 
was  the  end  of  the  trail!  I  was  holding 
the  pitifully  withered  hands  of  MIKE 
DONLIN ! 

#  #     * 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  had  left  San 
Francisco — in  ruins.  On  my  return  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  curious  to  see  old  Recrea- 
tion Park.  In  my  kid  days  I  had  lived  on 
Ringold  Street,  one  of  the  streets  which 
had  heen  fenced  off  from  the  park  after 
they  had  removed  an  old  sugar  refinery  in 
the  building  of  the  Park.  From  my  hack 
porch  I  had  seen  Ham  Iberg  break  the 
backs  of  the  all-star  big  leaguers  from  the 
East.  Napoleon  Lajoie  had  sampled  a  few 
of  Iberg's  slow  curves  the  year  before  and 
he  sat  up  in  the  stands  laughing  his  head 
off  at  his  cronies  missing  curves  the  year 
following.  Recreation  Park  is  no  more. 
The  bench  on  which  young  Donlin  and  I 
sat  probably  went  up  in  the  great  conagra- 
tion  twenty-two  years  ago.  The  old  home 
is  no  more.  A  rusty  old  water  wagon 
stood  where  the  little  old  house  was,  the 
house  in  which  Tad  and  I  pooled  together, 
two  bits,  he  15  and  me  10  cents,  to"  buy  our 
first  bottle  of  drawing  ink,  thirty-five  years 
ago.  That  far  back,  I  played  on  the  old  ice 
house  lot,  across  the  street  from  Recrea- 
tion Park,  with  Sandow  Mertes,  trying  to 
run  up  under  his  big,  brawn  arms  to  steal 

a  fly  ball  away  from  him. 

#  #     * 

He,  too,  went  to  the  big  leagues.  He  was 
a  Giant  hero  on  the  Pol  Grounds,  as  was 
Donlin.  Two  weeks  ago,  while  riding  on 
the  Sutter  Street  cable  cars  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  man  with  gray  hair  stepped  on  the 
car.  He  sat  down  opposite  me  anil  I  knew 
him  instantly.  To  make  sure,  I  looked  ai 
his  big  hands.  No  mistaking  him.  There 
were  the  tell-table  gnarled  lingers  of  an 
old  hall  player. 

I  was  looking  at  Sandow  Mertes  and  he 
at  me  and  he  probably  wondered  why  1 
gaped.  In  the  chubby  fellow  across  from 
him  he  didn't  recognize  the  young  string 
of  fish  who  once  tried  to  heat  him  to  the 
catches  on  old  ice  house  lot,  across  the 
street  from  where  Mike  Donlin  and  I  went 

out  on  the  long  trail. 

■  #     •     # 

1  went  down  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
"South  of  Market  Hoys."  an  organization 
composed  of  those  who  lived  south  of 
Market  Street. 


I  looked  into  each  and  every  face,  try- 
ing to  find  an  old  school  mate.  Clear 
across  the  hall  I  thought  I  knew  the  fel- 
low leaning  against  an  arch.  I  walked  over 
to  him.  It  was  Stanley  Horan,  now  a  well 
rounded  tax  collector.  He  and  not  I  had 
broken  a  vow  never  to  smoke,  for,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  rode  a  long  cigar  holder 
with  the  weed  attached.  I  hadn't  seen  him 
in  twenty-seven  years.  On  the  same  old 
ice  house  lot  I  had  seen  him  accept  Jimmy 
Rritfs  challenge  to  fight  him,  with  one 
hand  behind  Brit's  back.  Jimmy  forgot 
the  pledge  in  less  than  a  round  and  it 
ended  in  one  of  the  most  savage  four-fisted 
fights  I've  ever  seen  outside  of  the  ropes. 
Horan  is  a  well-loved,  happy  little  tax  col- 
lector now;  Britt,  a  man  with  snow-white 
hair.  As  Horan  and  I  talked,  another  hero, 
grown  older,  came  up  and  took  my  hand. 
I  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  "Cute"  Ed- 
die Hanlon,  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
fighters  I  ever  saw  in  the  ring.  I  saw  him 
fight  Abe  Attell  when  each  was  fourteen! 
Hanlon  is  an  old  man,  as  athletes  and 
some  men  go.  I  never  dreamed  that  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  could  tear  down  boy- 
hood idols  as  thev  have  mine. 


JUDGE  GRAHAM  PRACTICES  FOR 
REINDEER  "TEAM" 

If  you  see  a  be  whiskered  gentleman 
driving  down  Market  Street  with  a  couple 
of  reindeer  hitched  to  his  Rolls  Rough, 
don't  worry. 

It  won't  be  Santa  Clans,  it'll  be  Superior 
Judge  Thomas  F.  Graham. 

Muriel  Du  Riee,  pretty  co-ed  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  living  at  121  Tunnel 
Road,  Berkeley,  today  brought  word  to 
Judge  Graham  from  Alaska  that  the  rein- 
deer may  soon  lie  on  their  way  here. 

It's  John  McClellan.  old-time  San  Fran- 
ciscan, now  a  wealthy  mine  owner  in  Alas- 
ka, who  sent  (lie  word  and  may  send  the 

Christmas  steeds. 

Miss  Du  Biee  met  McClellan  in  Alaska 
recently,  and  lie  said  to  he  sure  and  tell 
Judge  Graham  he'll  attend  the  next  re- 
union of  the  Soulit  of  Market  Boys.  S.  F. 
Call.  Oct.  1.  1928. 


Said  a  bald-headed  man  to  a  waitress  hold: 
"See    here,    voting    woman,    my    cocoa's 

cold!" 
She    scornfully    answered,    "I    can't    help 

that; 
If  the  blamed  thing's  chillv,  put  on  your 
hat." 
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Jt  Mould  £}e  JI  Miracle— 

♦♦« 

If  Judge  Graham  kept  his  name  out  of  When  Henry  Bucking  ceases   to  do  a 

the  newspaper  for  more  than  a  day.  good  turn. 

*  #     #  *     *     * 

When  Judge  Nostrand  walks  without  a  When    George    Watson    stops    making 

cane.  signs. 

*  #     #  *     *     * 

When    Andy    Porter    says,    "I    do    not  When  Ray  Schiller  makes  bags  to  carry 

choose  to  run."  a  gallon  and  not  show  a  bulge. 

*  *     #  *     *     * 

When  Mayor  Rolph  appears  wiithout  his  When  the  bridge  will  be  built  to  Oak- 
smile  and  carnation.  land. 

*  #     #  #     *     * 

When     Chas.    McDonnell    and    Henry  When  Al  Katchinski's  clerks  say  to  flap- 
Heidelberg  of  the  City  Attorney's  Office,  pers,  "A  little  higher,  please." 
refuse  to  render  opinions.  *     *     * 

*  *     *  When  Phil  Benedetti  does  not  exclaim, 
When  "Scotty"  Butterworth  and  Eddie  "Say  it  with  flowers." 

Healy  refuse  to  entertain  and  Walter  Mc-  *     *     * 

Intyre  refuses  to  sing.  If    Billy    O'Kane    ever    drives    a    hack 

*  *     *  again. 

When   Jim   Quigley   goes  back   to   the  *     *     * 

Police  Department.  If  Eddie  Galloup  should  ever  decide  to 

*  *     *  cease  telling  funny  stories. 
When   Andy    Gallagher   remains   quiet  *     *     * 

during  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Super-  If   Frank   McStocker   should   have    the 

visors.  "Journals"  mailed  free. 

*  *     *  #     #     * 

W£en Jo?muliett   Hayden,   Dr.   Toner  when  Phil  Sapiro  sa  s>  »ru  have 

and  Jim  McSheehy  settle  the  garbage  ques-  band  down  for  the  next  meeting." 

tion.  #     #     * 

*  #     # 

-.ht,        t      a/I                v          •      i     e  When  Eddie  Bryant  says,  "We're  not 

When  Joe  Moreno  ret  uses  to  do  tavors  „„ii„„«„„  t     „„  *u;       „  i  » 

r               i     •     »       i  i  collecting  taxes  this  week. 

tor  people  in  trouble.  &               #     #     # 

*  *     # 

When  Abe  Borkheim  leaves  San  Rafael  When  James  Roxburgh  doesn't  "recol- 

and  locates  in  San  Francisco.  leci. 

*  #     #  *     *     * 

When  Bill  Granfield  and  Jim   Powers  When     Emil     Canepa     says,     "They're 

give  away  tires  free.  grown  in  my  back  yard." 

*  *     *  #     #     * 

If  Phil  Kennedy  should  ever  go  into  the  When  Senator  Murphy  says,  "What  a 

dry  goods  business.  pretty  teacher." 

*  *     *  #     *     # 
When    John    O'Connell    does    not    say,  ,,,,       e       .      at  i                   i  » 

"Mr  President  "  When  Senator  Maloney  says  let  us  pause 

'     #     #     #  for  one  hour. 

•     #     * 

When  Tom  Hickev  will  not  be  called  on  „T,         .          _.       „,.„„, 

for  a  speech.  When  Asst.  tire  Cruet  Murphy  doesn  t 

*  *     *  answer  the  first  alarm. 

When  Dick  Cullen  turns  out  a  pair  of 

trousers    with    one    leg   longer    than    the  When  Mike  Doyle  opens  the  doors  and 

other.  says,    "Now   all   you   fellows   get   out   of 

*  *     *  here." 
When  Herman  Goldman  moves  his  in- 
surance office  away  from  South  of  Mar-  When  James  F.   Smith  won't  bid  for 
ket.  the  plastering  of  our  large  buildings. 
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'WHEN  YOU'RE  OLD,  A  DRINK  IS  A 
FINE  THING" 


TAKE  YOUR  WIFE  OUT  TO  DINNER 


So  Asserts  Academy  President  Speaking 

Before  Scientists  Seeking  Increased 

Life  Span 


New  York,  Oct.  4. —  (By  International 
News  Service). — Medical  scientists,  seek- 
ing a  way  to  increase  the  "span  of  life," 
were  told  today  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lam- 
bert, President  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  a  man  of  high  standing 
in  his  profession,  that  alcohol  in  the  right 
amount — that  is,  a  temperate  amount — is 
good  for  people  when  they  grow  old. 

"I  hasten  to  deny  that  I  am  advocating 
drunkenness  for  anyone,  although  1  may 
be  accused  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Lambert. 
Looses  Imagination 

He  spoke  before  an  assemblage  of 
prominent  doctors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  are  holding  a  two  weeks' 
conference  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
of  Medicine.  The  physicians  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  campaign  against  old  age 
which  they  hope  will  be  as  successful  as 
that  waged  for  years  against  infant  mor- 
tality. 

"Alcohol  gives  a  ieeling  ol  distinct 
warmth  and  comfort  to  the  aged,"  said 
Dr.  Lambert.  "By  its  action  on  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  brain,  alcohol,  in  modera- 
tion, quickens  the  cerebral  activity  and 
gives  the  imagination  of  a  freer  play. 

"In  the  aged  and  in  sufferers  from 
chronic  diseases,  alcohol  is  an  appetiser 
and  helps  digest  other  food.  In  severe 
cases  of  those  in  the  last  stages  of  cancer 
alcohol  is  often  the  only  food  which  the 
diseased  stomach  can  retain  and  absorb. 
Tobacco  Antidote 

"Fermented  liquors  form  a  most  useful 
Ionic  and  food  in  convalescence  from  pro- 
longed infections  and  from  severe  surgical 
procedure.  Alcohol  is  an  atidote  to  the 
chronic  poisoning  of  the  heart  from  over- 
indulgence in  coffee  and  tobacco." 

Dr.  Lambert  said  it  lias  been  shown  thai 
a  healthy  man  "can  digest  and  oxidize 
from  seven  to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  ab- 
solute alcohol  per  hour  without  poisoning 
symptoms  or  any  signs  of  intoxication." 

"This  means,"  lie  explained,  "that  a 
healthy  man  can  handle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ten  ounces  of  whisky  during  the 
sixteen  hours  he  is  awake,  hut  that  in 
order   to  do  so   it    must    he  distributed   in 

even  doses  throughout  the  day.    or  course 
such  a  use  <>r  a  beverage  is  impossible." 


Before  marriage  young  men  take  young 
ladies  out  to  dinner.  They  cudgel  their 
heads  to  find  new  and  pleasant  dining 
places;  they  are  delighted  when  the  chosen 
lady  is  pleased.  They  insist  on  spending 
their  money;  they  order  the  choicest 
dishes;  they  tip  the  waiters  largely.  They 
put  their  largest  strawberries  on  the  top, 
giving  the  impression  that  there  are  no 
small  berries  underneath. 

After  marriage  things  are  a  little  differ- 
ent, of  course.  The  young  man  doesn't 
want  to  be  going  out  to  dinner  all  the  time. 
Even  the  wife  prefers  to  spend  most  of 
her  time  in  her  home.  Usually  she  likes 
to  cook,  wants  to  eat  her  meals  at  her  own 
table.  But  she  would  like  to  be  TAKEN 
OUT  TO  DINNER  occasionally,  and  not 
enough  husbands  understand  that  this  de- 
sire of  her's  is  IMPORTANT. 

They  arc  out  of  the  home  all  day,  and 
they  want  to  stay  home  when  they  get 
there.  They  congeal  when  they  get  home 
and  can't  be  moved.  They  growl  when 
their  wives  try  to  stir  them  to  some  activ- 
ity. Eventually  a  wile  gives  up  trying,  and 
resigns  herself  unwillingly  to  a  husband's 
dullness. 

But  a  susband  ought  to  take  his  wife  out 
to  dinner  FREQUENTLY—  once  a  week  if 
possible,  twice  a  month  certainly.  Wives 
get  tired  of  their  own  cooking  no  matter 
how  good  it  is,  no  matter  how  highly 
praised.  Food  even  as  good  as  her  own. 
eaten  in  a  GOOD  restaurant,  will  taste  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  better  because  she 
hasn't  had  to  plan  it,  and  cook  it  herself. 

Wives  of  average  men  do  not  live  per- 
fect lives.  But  even  the  average  husband 
can  make  his  wife  at  least  happier  by  do- 
ing "a  little  thing"  like  taking  her  out  to 
dinner.  She  will  even  hoast  about  it  quiet- 
ly to  her  friends,  and  they  will  envy  her 
for  having  such  a  husband. 

Will  husbands  please  remember  that? 

SICK  MEMBERS 

Wm.  llealy 
Jim  Aitken 
frank  Crowe  Sr. 
Chief  Thos.  R.  Murphy 


"If  your  lips  would  keep  from  slips 

Of  these  live  things  beware; 

Of  whom  you  speak. 
To  whom  you  speak. 
And  how  and  when  and  w  here." 
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DEATH  CLAIMS  EARLY  DAY  S.  F. 
WOMAN  AT  NINETY-ONE 


BLINDCRAFT  WEEK 


Mrs.  Ann  Higgins,  Resident  of  City  Since 
1867,  Succumbs 


Death  yesterday  claimed  another  mem- 
ber of  that  dwindling  group  of  early  San 
Franciscans,  Mrs.  Ann  Higgins,  91,  who, 
with  her  husband,  John  J.  Higgins,  one- 
time owner  of  considerable  down-town 
property,  came  here  in  1867.  She  died  at 
the  home  of  one  of  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Collins,  38a  San  Leandro  Way. 
Collins  is  a  member  of  the  Election  Com- 
mission. 

Leaves  Four  Children 

She  leaves  a  son,  John  M.  Higgins  of 
Sacramento,  a  political  figure  in  the  valley 
city,  and  two  other  daugsters,  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Winters  of  Alameda  and  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
Cummings  of  San  Francisco.  Twenty- 
three  grandchildren  and  eleven  great- 
grandchildren also  survive. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  some 
time  Wednesday  from  the  San  Leandro 
Way  residence.  Interment  will  be  in  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Higgins  was  a  native 
of  County  Monohan,  Ireland,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  when  a  child,  settling  in 
Jersey  City. 

Terry-Broderick  Duel   .. 

Memories  of  the  historic  Terry-Brod- 
erick duel  were  brought  to  the  minds  of 
San  Franciscans  three  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Higgins,  when  she  appeared  at  the  Tax 
Collector's  office  to  pay  taxes  on  a  lot  on 
Stevenson  Street,  west  of  the  Post  Office 
building.  Her  husband  had  purchased  it 
from  the  estate  of  United  States  Senator 
Broderick  for  $570,  shortly  after  the  duel. 
The  city  had  taken  over  the  lot  some  time 
before,  when  the  taxes  became  overdue 
and  Mrs.  Higgins  had  lost  ownership.— 
S.  F.  Chronicle,  Oct.  15,  1928. 


Recently  a  number  of  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boys,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Wm.  Hcaly,  spent  a  week-end  at  the  Re- 
treat House  at  El  Retiro,  Los  Altos.  There 
were  twenty-six  in  the  party  and  the  Re- 
treat was  enjoyed  by  all.  The  mind  is 
enlightened  the  will  is  strengthened,  and 
man  is  fortified.  These  Retreats  are  non- 
sectarian  and  we  would  suggest  to  those 
who  are  interested  to  communicate  with 
any  of  the  following,  who  were  in  the 
party,  for  information:  Captain  Thos. 
Healv,  Thos.  P.  Garriry,  James  F.  Smith, 
Dan  O'Neil,  Thos.  Heafv,  Jack  Whelan. 


To  the  People  of  San  Francisco: 

November  5  to  10,  inclusive,  has  been 
set  aside  as  Bnndcraft  Week.  Most  of  the 
citizens  of  this  city  are  familiar  with  the 
splendid  constructive  work  being  done  by 
the  San  Francisco  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Blindcraft  Week  has  been  set  aside  espe- 
cially to  call  attention  to  the  many  useful 
articles  which  the  blind  manufacture,  in- 
cluding rattan  and  reed  furniture,  fern- 
eries, baskets  of  all  kinds,  rugs,  brooms, 
etc.,  and  to  urge  the  citizens  particularly  to 
make  a  purchase  of  any  of  these  products 
during  the  week. 

The  purchase  of  any  of  these  products 
will  not  only  prove  useful  but  would  en- 
able Blindcraft  to  further  its  constructive 
work  among  the  blind. 

May  I  impress  upon  my  fellow  citizens 
the  worthiness  of  this  enterprise  which 
helps  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

I  am  so  profoundly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves,  that  I  make  this  ap- 
peal that  we  give  a  few  moments  of 
thought  to  them.  In  your  pleasure  and 
happiness  please  give  a  thoughtful,  silent 
and  responsive  heed  to  those  who  cannot 
see  the  sunshine  rays  of  "smiles"  that 
make  us  happy. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  James  Bolph,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


The  following  named  members  were 
initiated  at  the  meeting  of  September  27. 
1928: 


Green,  Robert 
Hyland,  Wm. 
Hyland,  Edw. 
Haug,  Julius  A. 
Eden,  Francis  0. 
Green,  Fred 
Drewes,  H.  W. 
Carberry,  John  F. 
Milton,  Harry  A. 
Estelita,  Jos. 
Schnucker,  Andrew 
Wiese,  F.  L. 
Nagel,  Wm.  C. 
Koch,  Geo. 
Brown,  Samuel  F. 
Hider,  Michael  G. 
Eisenzopf,  A.  F. 
Connollv,  Edw.  J. 
Patten,  John  H. 


Lowenstein,  Harry 
Rees,  Harry 
Epstein,  Elliot  M. 
Keating,  J.  D. 
Wagner,  Max 
McAndrews,  Frank 
Shapro,  R. 
Murphy,  Edw. 
Maloney,  Wm. 
Growney,  Geo. 
Donnelly,  John  J. 
Lynch,  Wm.  P. 
Cavanaugh,  Dan  J. 
Roemke,  August 
Burke,  Frank  W. 
Grimme,  Wm. 
Brind,  Walter 
Broderick,  Wm.  C. 
Beirn,  Leo  M. 
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In  response  to  this  communication,  our 
organization  decided  at  its  last  regular 
meeting  to  take  a  booth  tor  this  Christmas 
Festival,  December  6.  1928.  Full  details 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  our 
Journal. 
To  the  South  of  Market  Boys. 

My  Dear  Boys:  I  ask  your  interest  and 
help  in  behalf  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  and 
Schools.  These  have  for  over  sixty  years 
been  the  center  of  the  lives  and  activities 
of  a  large  number  of  the  people  who  have 
lived  South  of  Market  Street.  Many  of 
our  sweetest  memories  have  been  about 
the  old  corner  of  Tenth  and  Howard 
Streets.  We  wish  that  these  be  perpetuated 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  hold  our  high 
ideals.  We  ask  you  help  to  this  end.  We 
propose  to  have  a  Christmas  Festival  for 
one  night,  December  6,  1928.  Will  the 
South  of  Market  Boys  take  a  booth  there? 
Your  interest  and  help  will  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  E.  Mulligan. 
Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Board  of 
Directors,  held  Tuesday,  October  9,  it  was 
decided  in  future  to  hold  our  meetings  at 
Eagles'  Hall,  273  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  The 
members  will  kindly  take  notice  that  our 
next  meeting,  Thursday,  October  25,  will 
be  held  at  the  above  mentioned  hall. 


A  Bad  Break 
Restaurant  Manager  (to  orchestra  con- 
ductor) I  wish  you'd  display  a  little  more 
tact  in  choosing  the  music.  We've  got  the 
National  Association  of  Umbrella  Manu- 
facturers here  this  evening,  and  you've 
just  played  "It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No 
More!" 


Superintendent  of  Mails  Frank  Mc- 
Sotckcr  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  traveler. 
He  recently  attended  a  Convention  of  the 
Post  Oil  ice  Officials  in  Kentucky,  and  will 
leave  for  Washington  tor  a  Convention  of 
the  Post  Office  Officials  the  latter  part  of 
this  month. 


"What  time  shall  I  report  for  work  in 
the  morning?"  asked  the  college  youth. 

"Oh.  any  time  you  like,"  replied  the  of- 
fice manager,  "so  long  as  you're  here  be- 
I  or  eight." 


The  committee  appointed  by  our  Presi- 
dent to  make  arrangements  for  our 
"LADIES'  NIGHT."  which  will  be  held  in 
New  Dreamland  Rink.  Post  and  Steiner 
Streets,  Wednesday  evening,  November 
21,  holds  weekly  meetings,  and  practically 
all  of  the  details  have  been  completed. 
Invitations  will  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber, which  will  admit  himself  and  one 
lady.  These  invitations  will  be  sent  out 
about  the  first  part  of  November,  and  we 
would  suggest  to  members  not  receiving 
invitations  by  November  15,  to  communi- 
cate with  our  Headquarters,  Hotel  Whit- 
comb. 

The  following  chairmen  have  been 
selected: 

Chairman:  Wm.  P.  McCabe. 

Vice  Chairman:  P.  H.  McCarthy. 
Secretary — Floor:  Jerry  O'Leary. 

Printing:  Arthur  Slee. 

Reception:  Ed  F.  Bryant. 
Concession:  Jack  O'Leary. 

Entertainment  and  Music:  Thos.  F. 
Murphy  and  Ralph  Pincus. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE 


Edward  F.  Bry 
Rav  Schiller 
Walter  Brady 
Stanley  Horan 
Jas.  L.  Quigley 
Tallant  Tubbs 
Frank  McStocker 
George  D.  Gilmour 
Dan  Ma  her 
Phil  Kennedy 
"Artie"  Jelinski 
Sam  Stern 
Thos.  McCarthy 


ant.  Chairman 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hogan 
Dan  Leary 
Martin  Tierncy 
Joseph  D.  Pryor 
Elizabeth  Hayes 
Hannah  McDonald 
Josephine  Shelley 
May  Barry 
Hannah  McNamara 
Sarah  Armstrong 
Minnie  Dobbins 


Now,  when  you  read  this,  don't   forge! 
to  give  your  old-time  pal  a  cheering  word 
and  a   happy  smile  and  make   his   world 
look  brighter.-    Roxburgh. 
Smiles 
Tis  the  little  smiles 
As  we  travel  the  miles 
Thai  makes  the  day  so  bright, 
'Tis  the  little  thought 
By  Divine  love  wrought 
That  makes  Hie  smiles  of  light. 

'Tis  the  cheery  word 

By  a  sad  heart  heard 

That  brings  the  light  of  day. 

"lis  the  loving  t\vvi\ 

That  fills  the  need 

And  brightens  the  rugged  way. 
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SICK  COMMITTEE 


The  Sick  Committee  appointed  for  this 
year  are  anxious  to  do  their  duty  and  to 
visit  any  of  our  members  who  are  report- 
ed ill.  Too  frequently  it  happens  that 
members  are  taken  ill  and  their  families 
or  friends,  and  particularly  members  of 
this  organization,  neglect  to  report  the  fact 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sick  Committee 
or  to  any  of  our  Officers — especially  to 
call  up  Hemlock  1620  or  Hemlock  3200, 
and  make  the  fact  known  to  our  Executive 
Secretary  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb,  1231 
Market  Street.  As  your  Chairman,  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  visit  members  who  are 
reported  sick  and  also  to  notify  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  .  I  ask  this  in  behalf  of  our 
organization  and  do  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  the  support  of  all  of  the 
members  in  helping  us  visit  members  who 
are  sick — with  this  help  I  assure  all  they 
will  be  visited  and  no  one  neglected. 
Joe  Huff, 
Chairman,  Sick  Committee. 

Keystone  Hotel,  Sutter  5186. 


Jack  McManus  says  that  some  girls  have 
hidden  charms,  but  he  did  not  know  where 
they  hid  them. 

#  #     * 

Save  the  Tinfoil! 

*  #     * 

Al  Katchinski  said  that  the  story  of  the 
fellow  who  broke  the  tape  in  the  track 
meet  thinks  it  was  just  a  yarn. 

Help  the  Blindcraft! 

#  #     # 

Jack  Moreno  says  that  some  men  have 
she-fairing-eyes. 

#  #     * 

Jene  Mulligan  says  that  moonbeams 
keep  it  from  falling. 

*  #     * 

Frank  Egan  says  reformers  seem  to  be 
hitting  on  all  sexes. 

#  *     # 

Jos.  Harney  says  pedestrians  should  be 
seen  and  not  hurt. 

*  *     # 

Abe  Borkheim  says  it  is  really  danger- 
ous to  drive  with  one  hand  for  more  than 
one  fellow  has  run  into  a  church  through 
it. 

*  #     * 

Jack  Dime  says  that  a  well  known  land- 
lady remarked,  "Go  and  never  darken  my 
bath  tub  again." 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER? 

When  Supervisor  Andy  Gallagher  stood 
in  front  of  Andy  Lang's  Cigar  Store  at 
Third  and  Silver  with  a  punching  bag  un- 
der his  arm  so  that  the  young  ladies  in 
passing  would  cast  admiring  glances  at 
the  S.  0.  M.  Adonis? 

*  #     # 

When  Bobbie  Harrigan  was  Andy's 
chief  second? 

*  #     # 

When  Harry  Ring  was  purveyor  of 
gloves  to  H.  R.  Levinson  from  Clam" Alley? 

*  #     * 

When  Chas.  Montague  was  Engineer  of 
No.  10  Engine? 

When  Tom  Mclllian  boxed  Jim  Corbett, 
the  amateur  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast? 

*  #     # 

When  Indian  Joe,  decorated  with  any- 
thing shiny  that  resembled  a  medal, 
trudged  his  weary  way  with  a  saw  over 
his  shoulder? 

*  #     # 

When  Uncle  Sam,  the  negro  candy  man, 
entertained  the  youngsters  with  his  Dixie 
songs?  Sam  was  an  unusually  tall  indi- 
vidual, wore  a  silk  hat  which  heightened 
his  appearance  and  carried  his  stock  of 
candies  in  a  flat  wooden  case  which  he 
used  for  a  seat  when  he  related  his  stories 
and  sang  to  the  children. 

*  *     * 

When  Hattie  Stewart  and  Tommy  Gil- 
len  displayed  their  fistic  proclivities?  The 
original  stunt  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion for  Hattie  was  the  first  woman  to  box 
on  the  stage. 

*  #     # 

When  Pat  McGec  sang  "Down  Went 
McGintv"  and  "Where  Did  You  Get  That 
Hat?" 

*  *     # 

When  the  Gypsies  took  the  dancing  bear, 
Bruno,  around  and  all  the  youngsters  for 
blocks  would  congregate  and  look  awe- 
stricken  as  the  bear  whirled  around  with 
half  of  a  tree  on  his  shoulder? 

*  #     # 

When  Johnny  Series,  201  4th,  handed 
out  a  lectable  glass  of  California's  best  for 
5  cents?  Gee,  but  those  were  the  happy 
days. 

*  *     # 

Do  Gus  Pratt  and  Tom  Healey  remem- 
ber when  John  Fitzhenry  had  whiskers? 
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Get  a  New  Member! 

Attend  the  Meeting! 

Jerry  Noonan  says  the  modern  girl 
would  rather  mend  a  fellow's  ways  than 

his  socks. 

*  *     # 

Boost  Our  Organization! 

*  #     # 

Dan  Sheehan  says  the  best  way  to  keep 
your  feet  from  falling  asleep  is  not  to  lcl 

them  turn  in. 

*  #     * 

Dan  Casey  says  that  many  of  our  lead- 
ing football  players  of  today,  when  they 
were  born,  would  just  bawl — bawl — bawl. 

*  #     # 

Thos.  Gosland,  Sr.  says  that  too  much 
traffic  jam  is  making  some  of  our  officers 
fat. 

James  Roxburgh  says  some  of  the  boys 
who  cross  the  Bay  believe  in  the  old  slogan 
"No  noose  is  good  news." 

«     *     # 

Jerry  Jurisch  is  the  manager  of  the  Gra- 
nada Grill  and  a  South  of  Market  Boy. 

*  *     # 

Jim  McTiernan  savs  the  oldest  Scotch 

joke  is,  "It's  PRE  WAB." 

*  *     * 

Jos.  Scully  says  that  there  is  an  old  slo- 
gan, "Heaven  will  protect  the  working 
girl,"  wants  to  know  who  is  going  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  fish  the  working  girl  is  work- 
ing. 

*  *     # 

Ed  Garrity  says  he  lias  had  his  car  for 

years  and  never  had  a  wreck. 

«     #     # 

Joe  MeAscv  says.  "You  mean  you  had 
this  wrick  for  years,  but  never  had  a  car.'* 

*  #     # 

Dr.  McGough:  "Are  you  a  bleeder?" 
Jim  Gallagher:  "No.  and  I  hope  you're 
not." 


Phil  Benedetti,  Florist,  is  a  South  of 
Market  Boy  and  advertises  in  our  journal. 

#  #     # 

Al  Wheelan  says  most  of  the  patients 
admitted  to  the  accident  ward  of  a  hos- 
pital are  in  a  run-down  condition. 

#  #     * 

Many  of  our  leading  members  are  busy 
talking  over  the  radio,  nainelv  Jim  Mullin, 
John  A.  O'Connell,  Dan  Murphy,  W. 
Ilickey,  Senator  Phelan  and  others.  And 
you  will  hear  from  a  great  many  more 

before  November  6th. 

#  *     * 

Arthur  L.  Slee  is  a  Patent  Attorney, 
Chairman  of  our  Printing  Committee  for 
"LADIES'  NIGHT,"  and  a  member  of  the 

membership  committee. 

#  #     # 

Bcsistance  .  .  .  insistance  .  .  .  per- 
sistence .  .  .  less  distance  ...  a  kiss 
stance    .    .    .    assistance    .    .    .    desistance. 

#  #     # 

"I  hear  that  you  herd  sheep." 

"Yeh,  that's  what  1  herd." 

#  *     * 

I've  never  seen  a  cord  of  wood, 

1  hope  I  never  saw  one 

But  I  can  tell  you — this  is  good — 

I'd  rather  see  than  saw  one. 

#  #     * 

Sam  Stern  mentioned  the  fact  that  when 
Maud  Midler  raked  the  hay  she  wore  a 

darn  sight  more  than  the  girls  today. 

#  *     # 

Dr.  Frank  Gonzales  infers  that  the 
"storks  are  ready  to  migrate,"  and  thinks 
it  is  carrying  birth  control  a  bit  too  far. 

#  *     * 

Richard  I.  Welch  says  little  did  our 
grandparents  think  the  day  would  ever 
come  when   the  steering  wheel  would  be 

the  family  circle. 

#  #     # 

Tom  Ilealy  says  about  the  only  things 
some  boys  get  out  of  a  college  education 
are  letters,  pipes  and  pins. 


VOTE  YES  ON  CHARTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

Charter  Amendment  No.  54,  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  sal- 
ary of  the  City  Attorney  .  The  City  Attorney  lias  entire  charge  of 
all  the  litigation  affecting  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  The  Amend- 
ment has  received  the  approval  both  of  the  Chamber  oi  Com- 
merce and  the  San  Francisco  Central  Labor  Council.  All  voters 
are  urged  to  vote  "YES"  on  Charier  Amendment  No.  54.        —Adv. 


The  Pride  of  South  of  Market 

Granada  Grill  &  Charcoal 
Broiler 

18-22  SEVENTH  STREET 


Ilnnqiiet   Parties  Given  Special   Courtesy 

Twenty-two  Private  Booths 

Charcoal-broiled  Steaks.  Chops,    Fish 

and  Game 

SPECIAL,    LUNCHEON    43c 

SPECIAL    WEEK-DAY    DINNER «0c 

SPECIAL   SUNDAY    DINNER. 00e 

Chicken  and  Waffles 


Remember  there  are  only  two  groorl   places 
eat — The    Granada   and    Home 
PHONE    MARKET    1152 
JERRY   JURISICH        -  Mana 


W.  W.  HANSEN,  Manager 

W.  .1.  McLaughlin,  Treasurer 

GEO.   •!.   ASMUSSEN,  Secretary 


Established  Ji 


I 


UNITED 
UNDERTAKERS 

NEW  HOME  PARLORS 
No.  2596  Howard  Street 

at   Twenty-Second 

Telephone  Mission  276 


The  Real  South  of  Market 
FLORIST 

(Formerly  4th  and  Stevenson) 

PHIL  BENEDETTI 


I 


2980  SIXTEENTH  STREET 

at  Mission 


Hemlock  7400 


L- 


A  Member  of  the 


O.  M.  Boys" 


THE  TELEGRAPH  PRESS 

CATALOG,  BOOK  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING 

Established   in   1906 

Printers  and  Publishers 

Accurate  Work  and  Prompt  Delivery 

THOS.  J.  CORCORAN    71    TURK   STREET 

[ARTIE]  C.  JELINSKI    Phone  Franklin  MHO 


DAN  J.  S.  SHEEHAN 

With 

PAUSON  &  CO. 

CLOTHIERS 

Overcoat  Specialists 

Kearney  at  Sutter  St. Douglas  4640 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Success  to  the  South 

of  Market 

Boys 

♦>♦ 

WATSON 
SIGNS 

316 

VALENCIA 

STREET 

Phone  PARK  .-.nil 


I         I 


I         I 

\         I 
\         I 


Steve  Roche,  Member  of  S.  O.  M.  Boys  5 

Wm.  O'Shaughnessy  ; 

O'Shaughnessy  &  Roche       ) 


FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 

Phone   Market   1683 

Service  at  All  Hours 
Lady  in  Attendance 

741-749  VALENCIA  STREET 


I 


I     Between  ISth  and  19th 
I 


Telephone  DOUGLAS  157 

United  States  and  Foreign  Patents  and  Trade 
Marks 

ARTHUR  L.  SLEE 

REGISTERED  PATENT  ATTORNEY 

Mechanical  and   Electrical  Expert 


entions  Designed  and  Perfected 


(Member  of  South  of  Market  Boys) 
FOXCROFT  BUILDING,  68  POST  STREET 

Rooms  503-504-505  San  Francisco 


R.   Prigioni       Telephone  Prospect  4-.'UI       A.   Vivorio 

BAY  CITY  GRILL 

OYSTERS,  STEAKS,  CHOPS,  FISH  &  POULTRY 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 

45  TURK  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Telephone  Franklin  3431 


VOTE    YES! 
CHARTER     AMENDMENT 

24 

Take  Street  Cars  Out  of  Politics 

COMPETITION  WILL  SAVE  THE 

5c     FARE 


H 


RE-ELECT 
JUDGE  JAMES  M.    TROUTT 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 

The  only  Superior  Judge  who  is  a 

candidate  for  re-election 

38  years  of  effective  service 

\Yhv  chansre? 
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ELECT  JUDGE  LILE  T. 
JACKS 

Received  Highest  Vote  for  this  office 
Irom  S.  F.  Mar  Association.  Poll  1928. 

Endorsed  by  over  111,325  voices  gen- 
eral election  WV27. 

Received  Highest  Vote  Primary  Elec- 
tion 1928. 

2(1  years  a  practicing  lawyer. 

7   years    practical    experience   on    the 
Judicial  Bench  of  San  Francisco. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1928 

LADIES'  NIGHT,  NEW  DREAMLAND  RINK,  POST  AND  STEINER  STS. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

INTERESTING  ENTERTAINMENT      -      -      -      DANCING 

Each  iiH'inlier  has  been  mailed  invitations.    Kindly  make  use  of  them. 


MONTHLY  MEETING 

Our  Next  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  27,  at  8'oclock  p.  m.,  in  Eagles' 
Hall,  273  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Following  the  business  session,  the  usual  interesting 
entertainment   will  be  provided  by  the  Entertainment  Committee. 

(in  account  of  our  regular  meeting  night  Falling  on  Thanksgiving,  the  date  lias  been 
advanced  to  Tuesday,  November  27. 


ST.  JOSEPHS  CHRISTMAS  CARNIVAL 

Thursday,  December  6,  St.  Joseph's  Church  Christmas  Festival  will  be  held  in  St 
Joseph's  Hall.  Tenth  and  Howard  Streets.  The  South  of  Market  Boys  will  conduct  a 
booth  and  members  are  invited  to  attend. 


DECEMBER  MONTHLY  MEETING 

The  Regular  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  nth  of  December  will  be  held  in  Eagles'  Hall, 

273  Golden  Hate  Avenue,  Thursday,  December  i!7. 

WATCH  FOR  OUR  CHRISTMAS  EDITION 

INTERESTING  ARTICLES  AND  PERSONALS 

As  the  Journal  is  read  by  thousands,  those  who  advertise  should  take  notice.     Space 
from  $2.50  up. 


Compliments  of 

H  &  A 


M.  JELLINS 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Havana  Cigars 

Box  Trade  a  Specialty 

1367  ELEVENTH  AVENUE Phone  Sunset  8206 

.Member  of  South  of  Market  Boys,  Inc. 
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President  Garrity's  Message 


-♦♦*- 


Garrity 


our  organization  will  honor  the  LADIES  next  Wednesday  evening, 
November  21,  at  Dreamland  Rink,  Post  and  Steiner  Streets.  Invita- 
tions for  this  LADIES'  NIGHT  have  been  mailed  to  the  members. 
These  invitations  will  admit  a  member  and  his  wife,  daughter  or 
friend,  and  we  trust  that  the  entire  membership  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening.  Dreamland  Kink 
is  equipped  to  handle  a  large  crowd  of  spectators  as  well  as  those 
who  desire  to  dance.  The  doors  will  open  at  7:0(1  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
the  entertainment  will  commence  at  8:00  o'clock  p.  m.  There  will  be 
special  features  and  headliners  from  the  various  theatres  in  San 
Francisco,  to  be  followed  by  dancing  at  10:00  o'clock.  As  the  mem- 
bers are  aware,  our  organization  is  famous  for  the  interesting  enter- 
tainment presented  at  the  meetings  and  at  all  our  affairs.  Assistant 
Fire  Chief  Thomas  Murphy,  assisted  by  Ralph  I'incus,  will  be  in 
charge  of  this  feature.  Phil  Sapiro  and  his  famous  band  will  play 
the  dance  music.  There  will  be  dancing  for  young  and  old,  and  some 
of  the  old  timers  will  still  feel  young.  So,  you  see,  Brother,  an  enjoyable  evening  is 
assured  for  all  those  who  attend,  and,  on  account  of  the  capacity  of  the  new  Dreamland 
Rink  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  all.  Brother  Wm.  P.  McCabe,  assisted  by  an 
energetic  committee,  consisting  of  P.  H.  McCarthy,  Jerry  O'Leary,  Arthur  Slee.  Edward 
F  Bryant.  John  O'Leary,  Thos.  F.  Murphy.  Ralph  Pincus  and  Max  Stern,  have  been 
meeting  weekly,  and  all'  details  have  been  completed  for  this— OUR  FIRST  LADIES' 
NIGHT. 

The  Special  Membership  Committee  has  also  been  meeting  weekly  and  have  accom- 
plished wonderful  results.  At  its  last  meeting  seventy-live  members  attended  and  a 
plan  was  devised  by  which  the  South  of  Market  District  will  be  divided  into  sections. 
Captains  appointed,  and  they  in  turn  to  select  assistants,  so  you  can  see  that  the  Mem- 
bership Drive  is  well  under  way,  and  we  would  ask  all  of  the  members  to  select  a  new 
applicant  and  mail  cards  to  our  Headquarters.  As  you  will  note,  no  postage  is  necessary, 
as  the  committee  will  take  care  of  that  expense,  and  a)ny  information  concerning  mem- 
bership can  be  obtained  by  getting  in  touch  with  Brothers  Al  Katchinski  and  Edward  F 
Bryant  or  communicate  with  our  Headquarters,  Hotel  Whitcomb.  Hemlock  lb20.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  of  the  officers  and  members  of  our  organization  carry  an  application 
card  and  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself  SIGN  UP  A  NEW  MEMBER. 

Our  regular  monthly  meeting  falls  on  Thanksgiving,  therefore  the  meeting  for  this 
month  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  November  27,  at  S  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Eagles'  Hall, 
273  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  members  our  LADIES'  NIGHT,  the  Journal 
is  out  a  week  in  advance  of  our  meeting,  so  please  remember  the  date,  November  27. 

One  of  the  old  institutions  South  of  Market  is  St.  Joseph's  Church,  situated  at  Tenth 
and  Howard  Streets.  Rev.  P.  E.  Mulligan,  the  Pastor,  is  an  active  member  of  our  organ- 
ization, and  prior  to  the  holidays  a  Christmas  Festival  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many  activities  of  this  church.  This  affair  will  be  held  in  the  Parish  Hall,  Tenth  and 
Howard  Streets,  Thursday,  December  6,  and  the  South  of  Market  Boys  will  have  a 
booth.     The  members  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

REMEMBER,  BROTHERS— THE  LADIES'  NIGHT,  WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  21, 
NEW   DREAMLAND  RINK. 

MONTHLY  MEETING— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  AT  EAGLES'  HALL. 
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MEMBERSHIP" 


We  should  have  at  least  4,000  members 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  therefore  ask 
you  to  hand  in  the  names  of  some  of  your 
friends  whom  you  know  are  eligible  to 
join  our  ranks.  Applicants  must  be  over 
21  years  of  age  and  prior  to  the  tire  of 
1906  must  have  resided  "SOUTH  OF  MAR- 
KET"  Street. 

The  dues  are  fifty  cents  per  month  and 
our  organization  meets  the  last  Thursday 
of  eaeli  month,  in  Eagles'  Hall,  2715  Golden 
date  Avenue. 


"BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS' 


Our  Board  Of  Directors  meet  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  Board  is  comprised  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers who  rarely  miss  a  meeting.  Matters 
concerning  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 


organization  are  discussed  at  these  meet- 
ings and  any  member  who  has  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer,  the  board  will  be  pleased 
to  entertain  them.  You  can  appear  in  per- 
son or  address  a  communication  to  our 
Headquarters,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  1231  Mar- 
ket Street. 


LADIES'  NIGHT 

New  Dreamland  Rink,  Post  and  Steiner 

Streets 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  21 


Committee  Chairmen 

Wm.  F.  McCabe,  Chairman 

P.  H.  McCarthy,  Vice  Chairman 

Secretary — Floor:  Jerry  O'Leary 

Printing:  Arthur  Slee 

Concession:  Jack  O'Leary 

Entertainment  and  Music:  Max  Stern, 

Thos.  F.  Murphy,  Ralph  Pincus 

Reception  Committee 
Edward  F.  Bryant,  Chairman 


Ray  Schiller 
Walter  Brady 
Mike  Brennan 
Stanley  Horan 
Jas.  L.  Quigiey 
Tallant  Tubbs 
Frank  McStocker 
George  D.  Gilmoui 
Dan  Maher 
Phil  Kennedy 
"Artie"  Jelinski 
Sam  Stern 
Thos.  McCarthy 
Dr.  W.  J.  Hogan 
Dan  Leary 

Floor  Committee 
Jerry  O'Leary,  Chairman 


Martin  Tierney 
James  Toner 
Senator  D.  Murphy 
John  McManus 
James  B.  McSheehy 
Phil  J.  Hansen 
Gus  H.  Johnson 
Elizabeth  Hayes 
Hannah  McDonald 
Josephine  Shelley 
May  Barry 
Hannah  McNamara 
Sarah  Armstrong 
Minnie  Dobbins 


M.  J.  Law  lye 
D.  J.  Sheehan 
C.J.  Vail 
Jas.  C.  Crampton 
W.  Trade 
Tom  Cribben 


Jeff  Flyood 
Leo  Murasky 
Geo.  Presho 
Anthonv  Murphev 
W.  Mclntyre 


DEATHS 


JohnC.  Daly 
Gustave  A.  Melsic 
Edward  M.  Pallas 
Daniel  Joseph  O'Daj 
Frank  Crowe 


Senator  Thomas  Maloney.  representing 

the  South  of  Market  District,  was  returned 
to  office  at  the  last  election. 
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..  Oo  Mo  PRATTLE 


Ralph  Pincus  said  he  doesn't  remember 
ever  sitting  up  in  Nigger  Heaven. 

#     #     * 

When  Joe  Marino  was  a  member  of  the 
Boo  Boo  Club,  he  used  to  get  the  boys  in 
Mark  Crowley's  to  do  an  egg  dance. 

#  *     # 

Harry  Dineen,  whom  we  used  to  call 
Dutch  when  he  was  a  kid,  never  played 

hookey  from  St.  Brendon's  School. 

#  #     * 

When  Abe  Attell  went  to  Rincon  Gram- 
mar School,  he  was  eight  years  old  and 
only  wore  a  No.  11  shoe.    That  is  why  Abe 

covered  so  much  ground  in  the  ring. 

#  #     # 

At  that  old  Chinese  laundry  on  Bryant 
between  Second  and  Third  Streets,  bricks 

were  always  trumps. 

#  *     # 

When  the  kids  went  up  to  Alex  Greg- 
gains  to  try  out  for  Woodward's  Pavilion, 

the  used  to  get  paid  off  in  double  O's. 

#  *     # 

When  Mike  Doyle  used  to  meet  the  hook, 
Tom  Garrity  was  a  small  boy  at  Fourth 
and  Freelon  Streets  and  Tom  only  had  to 
walk  a  few  hundred  feet,  throw  out  the 
fishing  line  and  bring  up  the  prettiest  mess 
of  pogies  you  would  ever  want  to  gaze 
upon.      They   would   come    up    from    the 

River  Nile  at  the  foot  of  Third  Street. 

#  *     # 

Arthur  McQuaide  says  that  John  Fitz- 
henry  used  to  chase  his  grandfather.  Fitz- 
henry  says  McQuaide  used  to  go  with  his 

great  grandmother. 

#  *     # 

Bill  McCabe  says  he  remembers  when 
the  first  rock  was  put  on  the  gas 
house  foundation.  Bill  Granfield  says 
that's   nothing,    he    remembers    the   first 

time  it  rained  in  San  Francisco. 

#  #     * 

Bob  Harrigan  said  that  he  knew  the  time 
Welch  Street  was  the  best  street  South  of 

Market.    Bob  lived  there. 

#  #     # 

Joe  Carrig  said  that  when  they  held  the 
fights  back  of  Con  Harrigan's  Saloon  at 
Eighth  and  Folsom,  the  gang  there  never 
dropped  a  drink. 


Martin  Kearns,  Battalion  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Department,  said  that  he  cannot  see 
why  the  people  nowadays  rave  about  the 
running  of  Jackson,  Scholz,  Hart  Hub- 
bard, Frank  Hussey  and  the  rest  of  them. 
Why  in  the  old  days  Martin  said  that  they 
used  to  run  100  yards  in  10  flat  with  a 

sack  of  rice  on  their  backs. 

#  #     # 

Tim  Maloney  of  the  Board  of  Works 
said  that  he  was  the  first  person  South  of 
Market  to  sing  the  Soap  Song. 

Sammy  Dugan,  one  of  the  old  timers  of 
the  'Frisco  Club,  was  a  crackerjack  runner 
in  the  old  days.  They  say  that  Sammy  used 
to  run  all  the  way  from  Market  Street  to 
the  creek  every  day  to  catch  pogies. 

#  *     * 

How  many  members  of  the  Eulasis  Club 
remember  the  time  the  gas  and  water  was 
shut  off  in  lieu  of  rent? 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  the  bunch  South  of  Market  Street. 
They  would  never  take  advantage  of  the 
baseball  magnates  when  the  old  Ball  Park 
was  at  Eighth  and  Harrison  Streets.  The 
kids  would  stand  on  guard  at  the  knot 
holes  in  the  fence  and  would  not  allow  any 
outsider   to   look   into   said   holes   at    the 

game. 

#  *     # 

Dan  O'Neill  could  spot  a  dump  cart 
loaded  with  coal  five  blocks  away  and 
Jack  Reimer,  the  painter,  says  that  Dan 
never  dropped  a  lump  of  coal  once  he  got 
a  Strangler  Lewis  on  it.  The  coal  season 
was  always  in  for  him.  The  definition  of 
a  dump  cart  South  of  Market  Street  in  the 
old  days,  was  one  horse,  one  cart,  one 
man,  stand  up,  no  seat.    Giddap,  let'er  go. 

#  #     * 

When  Joseph  Jacquemet,  4th  and  Stev- 
enson, did  most  of  the  floral  work  Soutli 

of  Market? 

#  #     # 

And  another  Frenchman,  whom  many 
will  remember,  was  Ernest  Jacquot,  im- 
porter and  dealer  in  French  wines  and 
liquors,  who  had  his  place  of  business  a  I 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Folsom. 
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Remember  Benton's  Bicycle  Store  at 
Sixth  and  Folsom  Streets,  where  you  rent- 
ed a  hike  for  Sunday  at  two-bits  an  hour 
and  you  had  to  leave  your  father's  vest  as 
a  deposit?     In  the  winter  time  South  of 

Market  Street  many  a  father  went  vestless. 

**    #     *       • 

Sergeant  Pat  McGee  says  that  35  years 
ago  he  was  champion  on  Shipley  Street 
for  half  an  hour.     One  hundred  and  fifty 

feet  of  it. 

#  #     » 

When  Arthur  McQuaide  was  a  clerk  in 
Moran's  drug  store  in  the  early  50's,  Boh 
Hanlon  had  a  horse  named  Abe  Lincoln. 
Abe  raced  Paddy  Shay's  horse  Potato 
Peddler  at  the  old  Bay  District  race  track. 
We  want  to  know  from  Arthur  was  he  in 
on  the  race  as  they  say  Potato  got  left  iii 

the  sack. 

#  *     • 

Does  Gene  Egan  ever  forget  the  time  lie 
used  to  eat  tin  plates  in  9  feet  of  water 
at  Sutro  Baths  in  the  early  days? 

#  #     * 

Tim  Reardon  said  that  in  the  gang  he 
hung  around  with  South  of  Market  was 
the  only  gang  down  there  that  used  to 
mingle  with  society.  They  used  to  eat  on 
Market  Street  once  in  a  while. 

#  #     * 

Harry  McGovern  said  he  played  the  pari 
of  Lord  Fauntleroy  once.     That  was  30 

years  ago. 

#  *     # 

Joe  Woods,  the  engineer,  says  lie  remem- 
bered the  time  when  South  Park  was  not 
South  Park  and  San  Francisco  Bay  was 
only  as  big  as  the  Fleishhacker  Swimming 
Pool.  You  get  us  on  that  history  stuff, 
Joe,  we  can  only  go  back  as  far  as  the 
Vigilantes. 

#  »     # 

In  the  last  issue  somebody  said  that  Tom 
Garrity  was  the  best  pogie  catcher  South 
of  Market  Street.  Tom  wishes  to  deny 
thai  fact  in  this  issue.  He  states  it  was 
flounders  and  that  Bill  Granfield  was  the 
pogie  catcher. 

#  *    # 

John  O'Connell  said  to  Pat  McGee  at 
one  of  the  meetings:  "Why  Pat,  old  hoy. 
do  you  remember;  we  used  to  be  in  the 
same  grade  at  the  old  Lincoln?"  Pat  said 
to  John:  "Hush!  John,  1  have  got  by  for 
a  long  time,  don't  mention  the  year." 

#  •      • 

One  tiling  about  the  kids  South  of  Mar- 
ket Street,  they  loved  Chinamen. 


Captain  Bill  Healy  is  entirely  recovered 
and  reported  for  duty. 


Emil  Kraut,  since  he  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  theatrical  enterprise,  has 
been  too  busy  to  attend  our  meetings. 


During  the  recent  election  many  of  our 
members  took  an  active  part,  including 
the  former  Mayor  Phelan,  Mayor  Rolph, 
Major  Chas.  Kendrick,  Jim  Mullin,  Sena- 
tor Thos.  Murphy,  Wm.  Bonsor  and  many 
others. 


Andrew  Benwick,  formerly  of  the  Boo 
Boo  Club,  for  the  past  number  of  years 
located  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  Hale-Hub- 
bard Paint  Company,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  our  Headquarters,  and  filled  out  an  ap- 
plication. Andy  is  now  a  full-fledged 
member. 


During  the  recent  police  inspection, 
Mayor  Rolph  and  Chief  Dan  O'Brien  led 
the  parade.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
the  South  of  Market  Boys  in  the  Police 
Department. 


Colonel  Tobin  was  very  active  during 
the  recent  Armistice  Day  celebration.  The 
Colonel  is  a  real  South  of  Market  Boy. 


Our  financial  secretary,  Peter  Maloney, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Municipal  Em- 
ployees, a  journal  devoted  to  the  activities 
of  the  City  Hall.  He  explained  the  organ- 
izing of  the  South  of  Market  Boys  and  its 
activities. 


E.  F.  Peckhani.  an  active  South  of  Mar- 
ket Boy.  is  connected  with  Walter  N. 
Brunt,  and  through  his  kindness  we  were 
entertained  by  the  General  Miles  Post 
Band  at  one  of  our  recent  meetings.  There 
are  several  South  of  Market  Boys  in  the 
Band    and    the    organization    extends    to 

them  their  sincere  thanks. 

•  *     • 

Byron  Slyter  says,  "Soup  is  not  all  it's 

cracked  up  to  be." 

•  #     « 

Jack  Kirby  (plumber  in  the  U.  S.  Mint). 
when  asked  what  he  would  do  if  a  horse 
fell  into  his  bathtub,  replied,  "I  would  pull 

the  plug  out." 

•  •     » 

Don't  Forget  Ladies'  Night! 

•  •     • 

Phil  Kennedy  got  all  mussed  up  the 
other  night  as  he  rode  in  the  rumple  seal. 
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Carry  an  Application  Card  With  You! 

#  #     * 

Geo.  Watson,  our  sign  painter,  is  a  busy 

man  these  days. 

#  *     # 

Tommy  Hawkins  says  before  you  can 
discipline    others    successfully    you    must 

discipline  yourself. 

#  *     # 

Joe  Huff  says  the  best  way  to  make  for- 
tune smile  on  you  is  to  tickle  her  with 
some  hard  work. 


Tom  Trodden  says,  "Putting  up  a  good 
front  is  all  right,  but  it  won't  prevent  you 
from  being  talked  about  behind  your 
back." 

*  #     # 

Harry  Mulcrevey  says,  "When  a  woman 
is  found  dressing  up  it's  a  wise  husband 
who  refrains  from  giving  her  a  dressing 
down." 

*  *     # 

Dan  O'Brien  says,  "A  grafter  by  any 
other  name  would  still  be  a  thief." 


Lee  Firpo  says  were  it  not  for  man's 
faults  he  might  live  and  die  without  ever 
hearing  his  name  mentioned. 


Bill  Egan  says,  "Only  by  being  on  the 
level  can  a  man  climb  to  the  highest  places 
in  life." 


Luke  Fay  says  many  a  man  has  married 
for  love,  only  to  find  out  that  his  wife  had 

no  money. 

#  #     # 

Frank  Dever  says  most  men  are  all  right 
in  their  way,  although  it  may  happen  lo 

be  the  wrong  way. 

"#     #     # 

Dan  S.  O'Brien  says  if  necessity  is  really 
the   mother  of   invention,   she   has   some 

mighty  useless  children. 

*  *     # 

Eddie  Healy  says  her  lips  quivered  as 
they  approached  mine.  My  whole  frame 
trembled  as  1  looked  in  her  eyes.  Her 
body  shook  with  intensity  as  our  lips  met, 
and  I  could  feel  my  chest  heaving,  my  chin 
vibrating,  and  my  body  shuddering  as  I 
held  her  to  me. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is:  Never  kiss  them 
in  a  Ford  with  the  motor  going. 

*  #     * 

Dick  Cullen,  when  asked,  "Does  your 
wife  pick  out  your  clothes?"     "No,  she 

only  picks  the  pockets." 

#  #     # 

When  Luke  O'Brien  was  asked  if  his  dog 
chased  cows,  replied,  "No,  he's  bulldog." 

*  *     # 

Get  A  New  Member! 

#  #     # 

Tom  Healy:  Can  you  tell  me  what  a 
"buttress"  is? 

Joe  Nyland:  It's  a  nanny-goat. 

*  #     # 

Jack  O'Connell  says,  "Marriage  is  a  lot- 
tery, but  none  of  us  is  immune  when  it 
comes  to  gambling  with  fate." 

#  #     # 

George  Gilmore  says,  "The  chronic 
grumbler  isn't  even  satisfied  with  him- 
self." 


Harry  Donohue  says,  "A  temptation  is 
ten  times  as  easy  to  see  and  to  grasp  as  an 
opportunity." 

#  #     # 

Jim  Power  says:  "No  one  is  infallible. 
The  greatest  of  men  make  mistakes.  In 
fact,  history  would  be  mighty  dull  read- 
ing otherwise." 

#  #     # 

Jack  Gaffney  says:  "A  woman  is  never 
a  burden  to  herself  as  long  as  she  can 
carry  her  age  well." 

#  #     # 

Jack  Kelly  says,  "When  the  youngsters 
play  football  a  drop  kick  doesn't  count  un- 
less it  goes  through  a  window." 

#  *     * 

Dan  Sheehan  says,  "Hit  the  hay  while 

the  sun  shines." 

#  *     # 

Edgar  Levey  says,  "It  all  depends  upon 
your  outlook.    A  man  is  merely  as  dull  as 

his  point  of  view." 

#  #     * 

Tom  Finn  says,  "Many  a  live  man  has 
been  fooled  by  a  dead  sure  thing." 

#  *     * 

Judge  James  E.  Conlon  says,  "A  woman 
really  loves  her  husband  when  she'll  take 
I.O.U.'s  for  her  alimony." 

#  #     # 

Gus  Pratt  says,  "A  smile  is  a  laugh  that 
hasn't  come  to  a  boil." 

Jim  Aiken,  when  asked,  "Did  the  wed- 
ding go  on  without  a  hitch?"  replied,  "It 

did,  indeed.     The  man  didn't  show  up." 

#  #     # 

Frank  Grimes  says,  "Yet  some  people 
think  they  are  tolerant  because  they 
haven't  character  enough  to  form  a  con- 
viction." 
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Fred  Butler  says,  "Remember  when  the 
family  used  to  group  on  the  front  porch 
to  have  a  kodak  picture  taken  on  Sunday? 

Try  to  group  'em  these  days !" 

#  #     # 

Dan  Murphy  says,  "Sunday  would  seem 
as  impressive  as  ever  if  people  still  wore 

their  good  clothes  only  on  Sunday." 

#  #  "  # 

John  Fitzhenry  says,  "Unbreakable 
windshields  help  some,  but  wreck  victims 

still  need  a  few  stitches  on  the  hip." 

*  #     # 

Tom  Gavin:  What's  delaying  the  cir- 
cus '? 

Mike  Brown:  Oh,  the  leading  lady  has 

forgotten  her  lions!" 

#  #     # 

Ed  Quillinan  says,  "You  meet  a  woman 
who  seems  to  have  brains,  and  then  you 

see  what  she  married." 

*  #     # 

Jack  McManus  says,  "An  undue  influ- 
ence has  been  many  a  man's  undoing." 

#  "  #     # 

Bill  Borkheim  says,  "What  isn't  good 
for  all  of  us  isn't  good  for  any  of  us." 

#  #     # 

Bill  Hynes  says,  "The  average  man  can 
expect  to  be  run  down  by  an  automobile. 

thanks  to  the  law  of  averages." 

#  #     # 

Frank  Egan  savs,  "The  wages  of  gin  is 

debt." 

#  #     * 

Thomas  Maloney  says,  "The  cost  of  the 
campaign  must  include  damage  to  the 
self-respect  of  those  who  get  mad  when 

they  discuss  it." 

*  #     # 

Pat  Parker  says,  "The  eternal  triangle 
is  like  any  other.  It  has  three  sides,  and 
only  one  is  on  the  level." 

•  *     i 

Jim  Smith  says,  "Another  nice  thing 
about  heaven;  it  won't  he  crowded  enough 
to  deprive  anybody  of  parking  space." 

•  •     « 

Andy  Gallagher  says,  "What  this  coun- 
try needs  is  a  good  cooling  system  for  red- 
hot  mamas." 

*  •      # 

Tom  Hawkins  says,  "When  two  is  com- 
pany, the  third  is  usually  a  lawyer." 

•  •      # 

Frank  McStocker,  when  asked  how  he 
found  the  women  in  New  York,  said.  "You 
don't  have  to  find  them;  they're  out  look- 
ing for  you." 


Tom  Cribben  says,  "Speaking  pictures 
are  making  great  strides,  and  it  won't  be 
long  now  until  your  girl's  photograph  will 
start  talking  back  to  you." 

#  *     * 

George  Duffy  says,  "The  happiest  people 

are  those  who  know  least  about  calories." 

#  *     # 

Joe  Hotter  says,  "Married  men  and  la- 
borers are  alike  in  one  respect.    They  stay 

home  alone  at  night." 

#  *     # 

Louis  Taylor  says,  "Why  is  it  that  peo- 
ple always  wait  until  you  are  in  the  bath- 
tub before  they  ring  the  doorbell?" 

#  •     * 

Peter  Maloney  says,  "In  a  battle  of 
tongues  a  woman  can  hold  her  own." 

Henry  Vowinkle  says,  "Nowadays  a  girl 
is  never  'fat.'  She's  just  'overempha- 
sized'." 

#  #     * 

Barney  Maloney  says:  "There's  not  .1 
cough  in  a  carload  of  kisses."     We  don't 

have  to  be  blindfolded  to  believe  that. 

#  #     * 

Charlie  Kendrick  says,  "It  isn't  doing 
the  real  estate  business  any  good  to  have 
all  our  presidential  candidates  born  in 
such  humble  homes." 

#  #     # 

John  Dime  says  he  knew  a  Scotchman 
who  refused  to  drink  out  of  a  bottle  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  tipped. 

#  #     # 

Dr.  Joe  Toner  says,  "Courtship  is  a  bow- 
knot    that    matrimony   pulls   into   a    hard 

knot." 

#  »     # 

Dick  Welch  says,  "Silence  is  golden. 
Many  a  man  makes  friends  by  keeping  his 
opinions  to  himself." 

#  *     # 

Tom  Finn  says,  "A  burned  child  dreads 
the  lire,  and  yet  many  a  grown  man  will 
grasp  an  opportunity  that  is  too  hot  to 
handle." 

#  *     # 

Balpli  Pincus  says,  "Many  a  man  refuses 
to  recognize  an  opportunity  unless  it  is 
spelled  with  a  capital  0." 

#  #      # 

Judge  John  Van  Nostrand  says,  "A  wise 
man  never  leans  on  a  broken  cane." 

#  •     • 

Jiminie  Dunworth  says  he  started  some- 
thing the  other  night  he  couldn't  finish.  It 
was  an  argument  with  his  wife. 
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Hackmen  of  Long  Ago 


By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 


In  the  long  ago  many  of  the  hackmen 
of  those  days  parked  their  hacks  on 
Kearny,  Clay  and  Washington  Streets,  fac- 
ing Portsmouth  Square.  The  reason  for 
so  doing  was  the  fact  that  they  wished  to 
secure  the  Chinese  trade,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  best  from  a  money  point  of 
view.  A  Chinese  funeral  was  eagerly 
sought  after.  Should  the  deceased  be  a 
man  of  importance  in  Chinese  circles,  all 
the  hacks  that  could  be  hired  were  secured 
for  the  funeral.  You  should  have  seen  one 
of  the  old-time  Chinese  funerals.  The  first 
hack  of  the  cortege  carried  a  Chinaman 
who  sat  on  the  seat  with  the  driver  and 
threw  from  his  seat  Chinese  paper  filled 
with  holes.  This  paper  was  for  the  devil. 
He  was  supposed  to  pass  through  each  and 
every  one  of  the  holes  before  he  could 
reach  the  deceased,  and  as  the  Chinese 
Cemetery  was  located  out  where  Lincoln 
Park  is  now,  and  this  cemetery  was  so 
far  from  Chinatown,  the  devil  would  have 
a  heck  of  a  time  getting  hold  of  the  dead 
Chinaman  if  he  had  to  pass  through  all 
the  papers  that  were  strewn  from  the  hack 
on  its  was  to  the  cemetery. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  an  ex- 
press wagon  preceded  the  funeral,  loaded 
with  roast  pig  and  other  Chinese  foods, 
which  were  placed  on  the  grave  so  that 
should  the  deceased  return  he  could  have 
something  to  eat  before  he  returned  home. 
Coins  were  also  spread  upon  the  grave. 
One  of  the  old-time  hackmen  said  that  the 
coins  were  to  pay  the  way  back  to  China- 
town. This  Chinese  custom  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  tramps  who 
used  to  go  out  to  the  cemetery  after  the 
mourners  had  left  and  regale  themselves 
with  roast  pork  and  other  eatables  and 
when  finished  would  look  over  the  grave 
and  gather  in  the  coins.  Someone  said  that 
it  was  not  tramps  who  raided  the  pigs  and 
sought  the  coins,  but  boys  from  South  of 
Market.  But  I  don't  believe  it,  for  I  knew 
many  of  the  boys  from  South  of  Market 
and  they  didn't  like  roast  pork — particu- 
larly if  it  was  roasted  in  Chinatown. 

You  remember  the  "Chinese  must  go." 
Dennis  Kearny  said  so.  Now  that  I  have 
explained  about  a  Chinese  funeral,  there 
were  other  Chinese  affairs  that  called  for 
large  numbers  of  hackmen,  such  as  wed- 


dings and  Chinese  holidays,  some  of  them 
lasting  an  entire  week.  So  the  "hackies" 
had  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Also,  there  would  be  calls  for  funerals 
in  the  Latin  quarter  and  the  Plaza  was 
the  best  place,  as  it  was  convenient  for  all. 

Now  that  I  have  explained  why  the 
hackmen  parked  their  hacks  at  the  Plaza, 
you  will  want  to  know  who  they  were,  so 
here  is  a  few  of  them:  China  Bob  Ming- 
man  drove  for  Tom  Foley,  and  so  did 
Charlie  O'Neil.  Ed  Billiard,  Jack  Kerri- 
gan, Charley  Dryer  and  John  Dryer  all 
drove  for  old  man  Dryer.  Then  there 
were  the  Wade  boys,  Hank  and  Harry; 
Billy  Miller,  and  "Dad"  Kane.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  Billy  O'Kane's  father,  or 
just  one  of  the  old  Kane  family.  Any- 
way, he  parked  his  hack  on  the  Kearny 
Street  side  of  the  Plaza. 

Pete  MeGowan  and  Frank  McGillan 
parked  on  the  Clay  Street  side  and  when 
the  Clay  Street  cars  started  these  boys 
were  too  close  to  the  turntable  and  I  be- 
lieve they  had  to  move,  and  I  think  they 
moved  up  to  Brenham  Place,  opposite 
the  Exempt  Fire  House. 

China  Bob  Mingman  got  a  job  driving 
the  City  Ambulance.  He  got  a  call  one 
night  from  the  Cliff  House.  It  was  dark 
and  foggy  and  he  drove  off  the  bluff  and 
was  killed.  Ed  Bullard  was  engaged  for 
a  funeral  down  on  Bryant  Street.  Mr. 
Suhr,  Fred  Suhr's  father,  had  charge  of 
the  funeral.  He  wore  his  customary  plug 
hat  and  when  they  were  ready  to  remove 
the  casket  from  the  hearse,  he  placed  his 
hat  on  a  chair  and  took  charge  of  the  re- 
moval. In  comes  Ed  Bullard,  and,  without 
looking,  sits  down  on  the  hat.  Ed  was 
quite  heavy,  and  should  have  seen  the  hat. 
When  Suhr  came  to  get  his  hat,  I  believe 
there  would  have  been  another  funeral 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  load  of  mourners. 

This  about  concludes  my  list  of  hack- 
men  of  long  ago.  No,  not  yet.  Here  are 
two  or  three  more  that  I  almost  forgot: 
Old  Man  McFarland,  who  lived  out  on 
Howard  Street.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
took  Senator  Broderick  out  to  the  duel- 
ing ground.  Then  there  was  Dom  Dow- 
nev  and  also  Funie  Grace,  who  used  to 
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stand  in  front  of  Dunn's  Saloon  at  Stock- 
ton and  Market  Streets. 

Here  is  another.     He  might  have  been 
a   hackman,   but   I   can't  say.     Old   Man 
Boskey.    He  had  twenty-two  sons  and  one 
daughter.    He  lived  South  of  Market.    He 
certainly  upheld  the  reputation  of  the  old 
district.     Some  of  the  boys  ought  to  re- 
member him.     Here  is  an  advertisement 
that  appeared  in  the  old  "Alta  California," 
a  newspaper  of  the  days  that  are  gone: 
NEW  ROAD 
to  the 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  AND  LONE 
MOUNTAIN  CEMETERIES 

The  undersigned  feel  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  to  the  public  that  their  new 
and  capitally  macadamized  road  from 
San  Francisco  is  now  perfectly  completed, 
affording  one  of  the  most  delightful  drives 
leading  from  the  city.    The  road  offers  a 


number  of  admirable  views,  and  is  pleas- 
antly diversified  with  gentle  hills  and  green 
vales. 

It  passes  through  Hayes  Valley  close  to 
the  Pavilion,  and  is  supplied  with  guide 
posts,  so  that  the  traveler  cannot  be  at 
fault. 

GREEN  &  HAYES. 

This  is  one  of  the  roads  that  the  hack- 
men  of  long  ago  had  to  drive  over.  You 
may  note  that  the  guide  posts  were  for  the 
hackmen  and  the  fine  roads  were  for  the 
corpse  and  the  views  for  those  who  at- 
tended in  a  hack.  This,  I  believe,  was  one 
of  the  toll  roads. 

*     *     # 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  if  some 
of  the  boys  would  tell  me  something  about 
the  streets  South  of  the  Slot.  Send  it  to 
167  Sixteenth  Avenue.  Phone  Evergreen 
6918. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  BOYS 


By  Jas.  H.  Roxburgh 


On  Friday  evening,  November  2,  St. 
Joseph's  Boys  gave  an  old-timers'  night  in 
St.  Joseph's  Hall  at  Tenth  and  Howard 
Streets.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
friends  of  the  school,  who  listened  to  the 
entertainment  and  took  part  in  the  dance 
that  followed.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  of  a  number 
of  old  graduates  of  old  St.  Joseph's  School. 
John  T.  Fitzhenry,  a  scholar  of  1865;  Jas. 
H.  Roxburgh,  whose  wife  was  a  scholar 
in  1865;  Luke  Fay,  John  F.  Kirbv,  Judge 
Thos.  F.  Graham,"  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  D.  F. 
Sullivan,  Jas.  L.  Sweeney  and  Edward  L. 
Nolan  were  each  presented  with  a  small 
medal.  The  presentation  of  the  medals 
was  made  by  Joseph  P.  Murphy,  President 
of  the  St.  Joseph's  Roys. 

Now  a  word  about  the  St.  Joseph's  Roys 
might  not  be  amiss.  The  St.  Joseph's  Boys 
take  their  name  from  the  old  school  that 
Fathers  Hugh  and  Joseph  Gallagher  estab- 
lished in  a  frame  building  back  of  old  SI. 
Joseph's  Church  in  1865,  and  was  called 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Public  School,  and 
had  three  teachers  "Lefty"  Gorman, 
principal;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dean  and 
her  daughter,  Mamie  Dean,  as  teachers. 
This  school  drew  its  scholars  from  the  dis- 
trict from  Sixth  Street  east  and  west 
out  to  Sixteenth  Street,  and  Hayes  Valley 


as  well,  it  being  the  only  school  in  that 
district. 

It  continued  on  until  1871.  when  the 
Eighth  Street  School  was  built  on  Eighth 
near  Bryant.  Mrs.  Dean  went  to  this 
school  as  a  teacher.  As  this  school  was 
larger  and  more  commodious,  many  of 
the  scholars  left  St.  Joseph's  School  and 
went  to  the  new  school. 

I  believe  a  new  school  was  also  opened 
in  Hayes  Valley  about  the  same  time, 
which  drew  away  many  scholars  who  had 
been  going  to  St.  Joseph's.  A  few  years 
later  St.  Joseph's  opened  a  new  school, 
from  whence  the  St.  Joseph's  Boys  take 
their  name.  The  society  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  name  and 
is  composed  of  graduates  and  past  gradu- 
ates of  both  the  old  and  new  St.  Joseph's 
Schools.  Great  credit  should  be  given  to 
both  Fathers  Hugh  and  Joseph  Gallagher 
lor  establishing  the  old  school  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  schools  south  of  Mar- 
ket, and  making  it  a  success,  and  to  Father 
Mulligan  and  the  Brothers  that  are  con- 
ducting the  new  St.  Joseph's  School,  for 
making  it  the  success  that  it  is  today. 

There  is  another  affair  to  be  given  by 
the  SI.  Joseph's  Hoys  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  the  South  of  Market  Hoys 
have  a  booth  at  this  festival. 

Of  course,  in  reading  over  the  names  of 
the  officers  you  will  note  that  nearly  all 
are  members  of  the  South  of  Market  Hoys. 
as  well  as  having  been  scholars  al  the  Old 
Tenth  School,  as  we  used  to  call  it  in   the 

long  ago. 
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The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club 


By  Henry  Raphael 


The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  was 
organized  by  Major  Sidney  S.  Pexiotto  in 
1894,  to  furnish  recreational  opportunities 
for  boys  in  the  crowded  "South  of  Mar- 
ket" district.  After  trying  several  locali- 
ties, the  club  finally  settled  in  quarters  at 
318  Seventh  Street,  between  Folsom  and 
Harrison,  just  one  block  away  from  the 
municipal  park,  Columbia  Square.  It  was 
this  park  that  suggested  the  name  of  the 
club. 

At  that  time,  San  Francisco  had  no  play- 
grounds, so  the  streets  and  empty  lots 
functioned  instead.  Pexiotto's  efforts  were 
first  met  with  indifference,  and  later  with 
suspicion  and  hostility.  But  his  determina- 
tion, friendly  attitude,  fineness  of  charac- 
ter and  thorough  understanding  of  boys 
finally  established  the  club  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  humble  foundation  was  laid  for  an 
institution  which  years  later  was  charac- 
terized by  Jane  Addams  as  "One  of  the 
best  boys'  clubs  in  the  United  States."  The 
program  of  activities  was  not  new.  In- 
deed, only  a  cursory  examination  will  in- 
dicate that  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
similar  to  the  ancient  Greek  conception, 
that  a  boys'  training  should  be  three-fold 
— physical,  educational  and  aesthetic. 
Major  Peixotto,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
never  stated  that  idea  precisely,  but  the 
character  of  his  work  convinces  one  that 
this  was  his  fundamental  motive. 

The  program  included  two  days  of  ob- 
ligatory attendance — a  club  and  a  gym- 
nasium day.  Participation  in  the  choral 
work,  dramatics  and  band  were  optional. 
There  were  five  afternoon  and  three  even- 
ing units  of  approximately  twenty  each. 

On  the  club  days,  boys  were  taught  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  meeting  by  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  After  adjournment, 
the  group  broke  up  into  classes  of  five, 
and,  in  separate  rooms,  were  taught  paint- 
ing, clay  modeling,  brushmaking,  Venetian 
iron  work,  sloyd,  basket  weaving,  or  one 
of  several  kinds  of  arts  by  a  staff  of  volun- 
teer workers.  This  was  followed  by  in- 
formal dramatics.  Community  singing 
ended  the  day. 

An  intensive  course  in  calisthenics  and 
apparatus  work  on  "gym"  day  had  its  ulti- 
mate   results.    In    time    healthy,    strong, 


well-developed  bodies  were  attained  by  the 
youngsters,  and  a  group  of  splendid  gym- 
nasts produced. 

The  Chorus  met  on  another  day,  and 
after  several  years'  work  acquired  a  credit- 
able repetoire.  The  band  was  organized 
and  trained  under  competent  leadership. 
A  library  of  carefully  selected  books,  fre- 
quent lectures,  readings  and  musicales 
played  prominent  parts  in  the  club  life. 

Major  Pexiotto  was  very  fortunate  in  his 
staff  of  volunteer  workers.  His  virile  per- 
sonality, his  enthusiasm,  and  the  character 
of  his  work  attracted  an  unusual  group  of 
men  and  women,  who  soon  became  active 
enthusiasts,  and  assisted  for  many  years. 
Among  this  group  were  Bay  Wolfsohn 
(later  the  founder  of  the  Girls'  Club), 
Albert  Bender,  the  local  art  connoiseur; 
Joe  Baphael,  the  artist;  John  M.  Brewer 
(now  at  Harvard),  and  Charles  C.  Sneider 
(now  at  Johns  Hopkins) . 

Columbia  Park,  as  previously  indicated, 
aimed  to  develop  boys,  physically,  mental- 
ly and  aesthetically.  Its  entire  program 
was  one  of  intense  activity.  Thus,  in  time, 
the  club  developed  some  of  the  best  boy 
baseball,  basketball,  soccer,  gymnastic  and 
wrestling  teams  in  California.  Many 
P.A.A.  championships  were  won.  The 
club  graduates  may  be  found  in  the  pro- 
fessional leagues. 

The  boy  chorus  of  forty  developed  a 
splendid  reputation  throughout  the  State 
giving  several  hundred  concerts.  These 
included  one  at  the  Greek  Theatre  and  an- 
other at  the  Stanford  University  Assembly 
Hall. 

The  band  also  added  to  the  club  reputa- 
tion. It  gave  many  concerts  throughout 
the  United  States  and  later  in  Europe  and 
Australia.  Former  members  of  the  band 
are  now  found  in  many  local  bands  and 
orchestras.  The  roster  of  the  S.  F.  Sym- 
phony includes  artists  who  received  their 
early  training  at  Columbia  Park. 

The  art  and  dramatic  work  of  the  club 
has  enriched  the  lives  of  hundreds  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  successful  pro- 
fessioal  career  for  several. 

In  1902,  Major  Peixotto  inaugurated  a 
Summer  Vacation  program.  This  consisted 
of  two  activities- -(1)  a  self-governing 
camp,  known  as  the  State  of  Columbia, 
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and  (2)  a  walking  tour.  The  first  was 
modelled  somewhat  after  the  George  Jr. 
Republic  of  New  York.  Under  John  M. 
Brewer,  who  was  its  executive  for  four 
sessions  the  camp  made  remarkable  de- 
velopment. Its  organization  served  as  a 
model  for  many  boys'  summer  camps 
throughout  the  country. 

The  walking  trip  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Major  Peixotto,  made  trips 
throughout  California  from  Eureka  to  San 
Diego,  and  to  various  points  in  the  high 
Sierras,  Yosemite  and  Tahoe.  This  plan 
brought  the  club  boys  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  many  regions  and  added  a  store 
of  knowledge  and  happy  associations  to 
their  lives. 

The  1906  fire  destroyed  the  club  plant. 
New  quarters  were  obtained  at  458  Guer- 
rero Street,  the  present  site.  Here  Peixot- 
to continued  his  work.  He  soon  conveived 
the  bold  plan  of  taking  groups  of  Colum- 
bia Park  boys  on  self-supporting  tours  to 
remote  points  for  educational  purposes 
and  to  spread  the  idea  of  work  with  boys. 
The  plan  eventually  materialized.  Trips 
were  made  throughout  the  United  States, 
Australia,  England,  France  and  to  China 
and  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  one  tour  took 
Columbia   Park  Boys  completely  around 


the  world.  These  trips  made  tremendous 
impressions  on  the  boys.  They  were  also 
the  inspiration  for  the  development  of 
boys'  work  organizations  in  many  foreign 
countries.  The  Young  Australia  League, 
with  its  thousands  of  members,  had  its  in- 
ception with  the  visit  of  the  boys  from 
San  Francisco. 

Major  Peixotto  has  been  one  of  San 
Francisco's  unsung  heroes.  He  has  been 
responsible  for  a  number  of  boys'  organ- 
izations, other  than  the  Columbia  Park, 
the  foremost  of  which  is  probably  the 
Public  School  Athletic  League,  embracing 
all  the  grammar  school  boys  of  our  city. 

Columbia  Park  persists  in  his  memory, 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  best  of  his  ideals 
and  aspirations.  Several  thousand  boys 
have  been  on  its  rolls,  and  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  they  feel  that  one  of  their 
greatest  heritages  has  been  the  years  of 
happy  boyhood  the  club  added  to  their 
lives.  There  is  a  feeling  of  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  institution  and  its  founder. 
And  now  that  the  organization  has  been 
making  rapid  strides,  since  it  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Lions'  Club  ami  affiliated 
with  the  Community  Chest,  almuni,  for- 
mer friends,  and  many  new  members  are 
making  renewed  efforts  to  help  it  continue 
its  work  for  the  boys  of  San  Francisco. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  FROM  GROWING  OLD 


Always  drive  fast  out  of  alleys.     You 

might  hit  a  policeman.    There's  no  telling. 

#  #     # 

Always  race  with  locomotives  to  cross- 
ings.    Engineers    like    it.     It    breaks    the 

monotonv  of  their  jobs. 

#  #     * 

Always  pass  the  car  ahead  on  curves  or 
turns.  Don't  use  your  horn,  because  it 
might  unnerve  the  other  fellow  and  cause 

him  to  turn  out  too  far. 

#  «     • 

Demand  half  the  road— the  middle  half. 
Insist  on  your  rights. 

»     #     # 

Always  lock  your  brakes  when  skidding. 
It  makes  the  job  more  artistic.     Often  you 

can  even  turn  clear  around. 

#  •     * 

Always  drive  close  to  pedestrians  in  wet 
weather.  Dry  cleaners  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  your  memory. 

#  #*    # 

In  wet  weather  always  drive  in  trolley 
tracks,    lis  smoother  going. 


Never  sound  your  horn  on  the  road. 
Save  it  until  late  at  night  for  a  door-bell. 
Few  houses  have  guns. 

#  #     # 

Never  stop,  look  or  listen  at  railroad 
crossings.    It  consumes  valuable  time,  and 

besides  nobody  believes  in  signs. 

#  #     # 

Take  the  shortest  route  around  blind 
left-hand  turns.    The  other  fellow  can  take 

care  of  himself,  if  you  can. 

•  *     * 

Never  look  around  when  you  back  up. 
There  is  never  anything  behind  your  auto- 
mobile. 

•  #     * 

Never  yield  the  road  to  the  car  behind. 
The  driver  may  be  a  bootlegger  being  pur- 
sued. 

#  #     # 

New  drivers  should  be  shown  how  to 
drive  last  in  heavy  traffic.     It  gives  them 

the  experience  every  motorist  should  have. 

•  "  #     • 

Always  speed.  It  looks  as  though  you 
are  a  person  of  pep,  even  though  an  ama- 
teur driver. 
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Memories  of  the  Past 
— *♦♦ — 

By  George  W.  Patterson 


Good  fellows'  friendship  is  worth  more  than  gold. 
It's  not  had  for  the  asking — no  place  is  it  sold. 
You   cant    find    by   trying;   nor    in   a    book   on   the 

shelf ; 
You've  just  got  to  be  a  good  fellow  yourself. 

Many  interesting  incidents  come  to  our 
minds  when  we  ponder  over  the  poltical 
hattles  that  took  place  in  the  now  distant 
past.  As  each  name  is  mentioned,  a  thrill 
seems  to  come  over  our  heing,  and  we 
take  great  joy  out  of  the  recollections  of 
the  part  we  ourselves  played,  though  not 
candidates,  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
our  individual  favorites. 

There  never  was  a  political  convention 
held  in  those  stirring  days  that  we  did  not 
attend,  and  through  shouting,  applause  or 
cat-calls,  do  our  bit  to  help  secure  the 
nomination  of  our  ideal  candidate.  In  the 
present  contribution,  let  us  present  to  you 
a  list  of  names  that  participated  in  the 
great  election  held  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  James  D.  Phelan  was  up  for 
re-election  as  Mayor.  He  had  as  his  op- 
ponent on  the  Republican  ticket,  Charles 
L.  Patton.  Captain  A.  C.  Freese  was  also 
up  for  re-election  as  Public  Administrator. 
He  was  opposed  by  E.  L.  Fitzgerald,  who 
ran  on  the  Democratic  and  People's  Party 
ticket,  and  John  A.  Drinkhouse,  the  Re- 
publican and  Non-Partisan  nominee.  For 
Auditor,  John  H.  Grady  ran  against  Wm. 
Broderick.  For  Tax  Collector,  James  N. 
Block,  the  incumbent,  and  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan  parties, 
was  opposed  by  Edward  I.  Sheehan,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Republicans,  and  0.  A.  Lane, 
who  claimed  the  endorsements  of  the  Sil- 
ver Republicans,  People's  and  Independent 
Republicans. 

For  Sheriff,  Henry  S.  Martin  secured  the 
Republican  endorsement,  while  Theodore 
F.  Bonnet  secured  that  of  the  Democratic 
and  Non-Partisan  parties.  For  Assessor, 
there  were  three  contestants — Washing- 
ton Dodge,  the  regular  Democratic;  John 
D.  Siebe,  the  Republican  and  Citizens  Non- 
Partisan  nominee,  and  Lewis  Amiss  Spitz- 
er,  who  had  the  Democratic,  Populist  and 
Republican  endorsement.  For  Coroner, 
there  were  three  contestants — Dr.  W.  J. 
Hawkins,  the  incumbent — a  regular  Re- 
publican and  Non-Partisan  nominee;  Ed 


E.  Hill,  Democratic,  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic and  People's  party  nominee,  and  Dr. 
C.  C.  O'Donnell,  the  Independent.  In  the 
race  for  Superintendent  of  Streets,  there 
were  two  candidates,  M.  F.  Fragley,  the 
Republican  and  People's  Party  nominee, 
and  R.  P.  Doolan,  regular  Democratic  and 
Non-Partisan  nominee.  James  H.  Barry 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  District. 

For  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Frank 
J.  Murasky  received  the  regular  Democra- 
tic nomination;  Rhodes  Borden,  the  in- 
cumbent, was  endorsed  by  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Non-Partisan  parties.  James 
M.  Troutt  received  the  Republican  and 
Non-Partisan  nominations,  and  James  M. 
Seawell,  the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan 
endorsements.  Another  candidate  for  the 
position  of  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
was  Henry  N.  Clement.  He  was  the  Re- 
publican and  Citizens  Republican  nom- 
inee. 

For  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools,  James  Denman  was  the  Regular 
Democratic  nominee;  R.  S.  Anderson  ran 
as  an  Independent  candidate,  while  R.  H. 
Webster  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
regular  Republican,  Citizens  Republican 
and  the  Non-Partisan  parties.  For  County 
Recorder  there  were  two  candidates — on 
the  Republican  ticket  was  Al  C.  Berthier, 
and  Michael  Meagher  received  the  en- 
dorsements of  the  regular  Democratic  and 
Non-Partisan  parties. 

For  Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  Sec- 
ond District,  W.  M.  Hinton,  the  incumbent, 
received  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 
Chas.  S.  Laumeister  was  the  regular  Re- 
publican nominee.  For  City  and  County 
Attorney,  W.  F.  Fitzgerald  ran  on  the  reg- 
ular Republican  ticket,  and  Franklin  K. 
Lane  on  the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan 
tickets.  For  County  Clerk,  John  A.  Brown 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Regular 
Democratic,  Non-Partisan  and  Peoples' 
parties;  and  Wm.  A.  Deane  that  of  the 
regular  Republican  party.  For  the  office 
of  Treasurer  for  the  City  and  County,  M. 
Greenblatt  received  the  regular  Democra- 
tic nomination;  while  I.  J.  Truman  was 
supported  by  the  regular  Republicans, 
Non-Partisans  and  the  Citizens'  Republi- 
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A.  H.  Merrill  was  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Assemblyman  of  the  36th  District; 
James  G.  Boobar  was  the  regular  Republi- 
can nominee  for  the  Assembly  from  the 
37th  District;  Wm.  H.  Rickard  the  Re- 
publican nominee  from  the  38th  District. 
The  regular  Democratic  nominee  from  the 
28th  District  was  Lawrence  Hoey.  James 
H.  Kelly  was  the  Democratic  nominee 
from  the  40th  District.  James  M.  Hanley 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  from  the 
3rd  District.  Henry  C.  Dibble  was  the  Re- 
publican nominee  from  the  41st  District. 

For  Supervisor  of  First  Ward,  Dr.  T.  B. 
Leland  was  the  Democratic  nominee;  for 
Supervisor,  Second  Ward,  Edward  C.  Kal- 
ben  was  put  forth  by  the  Republicans;  for 
Supervisor,  Third  Ward,  Howard  Black 
received  the  nomination  from  the  regular 
Republicans,  Citizens'  Republicans  and  the 
Peoples'  parties.  For  Supervisor  of  the 
Fourth  Ward,  Dr.  E.  L.  Perrault  received 
the  endorsements  of  both  the  regular  Re- 
publicans and  the  Citizens'  Republican 
parties.  Stewart  Menzies  was  the  Demo- 
cratic, Non-Partisan  and  People's  party 
nominee  for  Supervisor  of  the  Second 
Ward.  Louis  deF.  Bartlett  was  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Non-Partisan  nominee  for  Su- 
pervisor, Third  Ward. 

Wm.  H.  Phelps  was  the  regular  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  Supervisor  of  the  Fifth 
Ward.  Lewis  F.  Byington  was  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  and  Non-Partisan  nominee 
for  Supervisor  of  the  Seventh  Ward.  Op- 
posing him  on  the  regular  Republican  tic- 
ket was  Dr.  P.  A.  Kearney.  Isidore  Gutte 
was  Phelps'  opponent  for  Supervisor  of 
the  Fifth  Ward.  He  was  the  regular 
Democratic  and  Non-Partisan  nominee. 
For  Supervisor  of  the  Eighth  Ward. 
George  W.  Collins  was  the  regular  Re- 
publican nominee,  while  Julius  Platshek 
was  the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan 
nominee. 

For  Supervisor  of  the  Tenth  Ward, 
Jeremiah  Deasy  was  the  Democratic,  Non- 
Partisan  and  Peopless  party  candidate, 
while  J.  P.  McMurray  was  the  regular  Re- 
publican  candidate.    For   Supervisor   of 

the  Eleventh  Ward,  Arthur  Attridge  was 
the  regular  Republican  nominee.  For 
Supervisor  of  the  Twelfth  Ward,  Edward 
II.  Aigeltinger  was  the  regular  Republican 
and  Citizens'  Republican  nominee,  while 
P.  ]•'.  Butler  was  the  regular  Democratic 
and  Non-Partisan  nominee. 

For  School  Directors,  the  following 
were    the    regular    Republican    nominees: 


George  R.  Armstrong,  W.  A.  Kemp,  Dr. 
H.  E.  Gedge,  Dr.  Josef  I.  Manson,  H.  M. 
Holbrook,  J.  M.  Thomas,  John  J.  Conlon, 
W.  G.  Stafford.  The  following  were  the 
Democratic  nominees:  L.  A.  Sanderson, 
Francis  Pope,  George  H.  Lent,  Henry  U. 
Brandenstein,  Timothy  J.  Lyons.  The  fol- 
lowing also  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Citizens'  Republican  party:  Geo.  R. 
Armstrong,  John  J.  Conlon.  The  latter 
also  was  endorsed  by  the  Peoples'  Party. 
Those  receiving  the  Non-Partisan  endorse- 
ments were:  W.  G.  Stafford,  Henry  U. 
Brandenstein,  H.  M.  Holbrook.  Benjamin 
Armer  was  also  a  candidate  for  School 
Director.  For  Police  Judges,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  candidates:  Republican, 
Thomas  F.  Graham,  H.  L.  Joachimsen  and 
A.  B.  Treadwell,  and  Democratic  nomi- 
nees— Finlay  Cook.  Charles  T.  Conlan,  W. 
G.  Burke  and  E.  P.  Mogan.  Those  receiv- 
ing the  Non-Partisan  endorsement  were 
H.  L.  Joachimsen,  Wm.  G.  Burke  and  Fin- 
lay  Cook.  The  latter  also  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Peoples'  Party.  Thomas 
F.  Dunn  was  a  candidate  for  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  received  the  regular  Republican 
and  Non-Partisan  endorsements.  He  was 
opposed  by  Leonard  Stone,  who  received 
the  Democratic  nomination,  and  George 
H.  Cabaniss,  who  ran  under  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  regular  Democrats,  Non-Par- 
tisan and  Peoples'  parties. 

Many  of  those  mentioned  above  are  still 
occupying  offices  and  are  very  much  in 
the  limelight  at  the  present  time.  Others 
have  withdrawn  from  public  office  and 
are  living  in  retirement,  while  many  have 
passed  to  the  great  beyond  from  whence 
no  traveler  returns. 


At  our  last  meeting,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Tom  Murphy,  the  famous  singer, 
.lames  Regan,  entertained.  Impresario 
frank  Healy  is  negotiating  to  have  Mr. 
Regan  give  a  concert  in  San  Francisco, 
and  we  desire  to  assure  them  that  the 
South  of  Market  Boys  will  respond  in 
goodly  numbers. 


The  Membership  Committee  will  appre- 
ciate any  cooperation  from  the  members 
in  getting  the  membership  cards  Idled  out. 

which  were  mailed  to  them. 


There  was  a  large  class  of  initiates  into 
the  Native  Sons  in  honor  of  Grand  Presi- 
dent .lames  E.  Wilson.  Jim  is  an  active 
South  of  Market  Roy. 
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Only  the  Strong  Survived 


I  am  a  South  of  Market  Boy,  born  and 
raised  South  of  the  Slot,  also  a  member  of 
the  organization.  In  all  the  time  I  have 
been  reading  the  Journal  I  have  not  seen 
anything  about  some  of  the  places  or 
about  the  old  boys  from  around  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  which  I  knew  so  well. 

Second  and  Folsom — Co.  H,  League  of 
the  Cross  Cadets,  Jack  Casey,  Sergt. ;  2nd 
and  Folsom  gang;  the  Joyce  Boys,  Mike 
and  Pete;  Bough  House  Bill  McDonald, 
former  State  Senator;  Olson  Bros.;  Nolan 
Bros.,  draymen;  Tom  Sears,  now  a  police 
officer. 

Third  and  Howard — Geo.  Curran,  now 
a  Municipal  carman;  Tommy  Gilfeather, 
fighter;  Geo.  Montague,  a  clever  little  ban- 
tamweight; Harry  Shubert;  Joe  Fitzpat- 
rick;  Tenney's  second-hand  store,  Harry 
Tenny,  Prop.,  former  bantam-weight. 

Third  and  Folsom — Attell's  second-hand 
store,  owned  by  Mrs.  Attell,  mother  of 
Abe;  the  3rd  and  Folsom  gang  had  in  its 
membership  the  following:  Jack  Forn, 
Brick  McGodle,  Tiddie  Moran,  Joe  and 
Pete  Carroll  (Joe  Carroll  was  National 
Amateur  Boxing  Champion  in  the  122-lb. 
class).  I  wonder  how  many  will  remem- 
ber the  fight  on  the  street  at  3rd  and  Har- 
rison that  Pete  Carorll  and  Tommie  Snail- 
man  had — a  good  fight,  with  Pete  having 
a  little  the  best  of  the  bout.  Pete,  now  de- 
parted, was  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  a 
wonderful  character,  a  little  noisy,  but  a 
good  man.  Many  may  remember  the 
street  fights  he  had  with  Abie  Attell,  in 
which  he  always  came  out  first. 

Moroseo's  theatre  and  old  horse-car 
stable  on  Howard,  near  3rd;  Cole's  livery 
stable,  3rd,  between  Howard  and  Folsom; 
Chas.  Hamilton's  cigar  stand,  3rd  and  Har- 
rison, and  the  gang  that  hung  around  there 
was  in  a  class  by  itself.  All  the  fights  be- 
tween youngsters  took  place  on  Harrison 
Street  hill  after  school.  Jack  Donahue,  a 
fireman,  who  died  recently,  lived  on  Har- 
rison near  Bitch,  and  next  door  lived  old 
John  Toland  and  his  brother,  Dan  Toland. 
They  were  greyhound  men  and  always  had 
a  cellar  full  of  hounds,  some  of  which 
raced  at  old  Ingleside.  The  son,  Charlie 
Toland,  trained  the  dogs  and  would  run 
them  all  around  the  hills  at  night.  Charlie 
and  his  father  embarked  in  the  drayage 
business,  but  the  venture  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, as  the  father  insisted  on  having  the 


hounds  on  the  teams  all  the  time,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  there  wasn't  any  room  for 
freight,  so  Charlie  decided  to"  go  out  of 
business.  Charlie  was  a  very  fine  little 
fellow  and  had  a  brother  by  The  name  of 
Jack,  who  is  a  member  of  the  South  of 
Market  Boys.  Jack  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
sort  of  fellow,  good  natured,  and  would 
give  away  his  last  dime  to  a  friend.  He 
and  Walter  Beale  and  a  few  more  took  a 
trip  up  north.  It  was  just  about  the  time 
of  the  break  from  prison  of  Bed  Shirt  Gor- 
don and  his  gang,  so  they  took  Jack  Beale 
and  the  bunch  for  prison  breakers.  The 
gang  had  a  laugh  on  Jack  and  Beale  when 
they  came  home. 

Harrison  Street  near  4th  Street — The 
Quill  family,  also  the  Blennerhasset  bovs. 
Harrison,  near  3rd:  Big  Geo.  McKenna,  his 
father  ran  the  faro  games  on  the  excursion 
boast  on  Sunday  when  they  went  around 
the  Bay.  Harrison,  near  4th:  The  Burton 
boys,  there  were  four  or  five  in  the  family. 
Harrison,  near  3rd:  Silverstein's  barber 
shop.  Fourth  and  Harrison  Streets:  Dil- 
lon's drug  store.  Fourth,  near  Harrison: 
The  Wires  family — Warney,  Everett  and 
Balph.  Next  door,  Tooey's  vegetable 
store,  then  Nelson's  butcher  shop,  and 
then  Norton's  grocery  store.  Clara  Street, 
between  3rd  and  4th:  The  Parkinson  fam- 
ily, Bob  and  Everett  (Norris) ;  then  the 
Garrity  brothers,  draymen,  and  a  few 
doors  up  Charlie  Bennett;  next  door,  Tom 
Blennerhasset,  and  then  Joe  Jenkins;  next 
Tom  Foley  and  Joe;  across  the  street,  Jess 
Marshall  and  Manuel,  his  younger  brother, 
who  was  champion  coast  skater.  Fourth 
and  Clara  Streets:  Southern  Police  Station, 
Captain  John  Spillane;  4th  and  Shipley 
Streets,  Butchenback  meat  market;  4th, 
between  Clara  and  Shiples,  Koe's  bakery; 
4th,  near  Shipley,  Clinton  Deporter's  res- 
taurant, whose  son  was  called  "Oyster"; 
4th  and  Shipley,  Richards'  restaurant, 
where  all  the  teamsters  from  McDonald's 
Coal  Yard  ate  for  twenty  cents — soup  and 
all.  Pete  McGee  used  to  eat  there  and  ask 
him  if  he  remembers  the  time  some  kid 
threw  a  dead  chicken  through  an  open 
window  one  night  when  they  were  all  eat- 
ing. Fourth  and  Shipley:  Jack  Dough- 
ney's  saloon,  who  ran  for  Tax  Collector 
once  and  only  lost  by  a  few  votes.  Fourth, 
near  Shipley:  Dry  goods  store  run  by 
Louise    Leibrooks,    mother   and   younger 
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brother.  Louie  is  a  letter  carrier  at  the 
present  time.  Shipley  Street,  between  3rd 
and  4th:  South  side,  Doughney  family; 
next  door,  Crane  family,  and  then  Gene 
Burtz;  next,  Baine  family;  then  Brannan's; 
next,  Tracey  family,  then  Joe  Burns;  next, 
Joe  Plume  and  family;  then  Leo  Marion; 
next,  Haggerty,  and  then  William  Wat- 
son, and  Frank  Luttritz  and  family;  next, 
Mrs.  Smith  and  daughter;  next,  Courtney 
family;  one  of  the  sons  is  a  sea  captain  in 
the  S.  F.  Fire  Department.  Next  door, 
Joe  Schantz  and  Minnie  Schantz  and  fam- 
ily; next,  Larry  Farrell,  plasterer,  and  Nel- 
son family,  with  one  son  later  a  Super- 
visor. Charlie,  I  think  his  name  was.  Next, 
Joe  Schurmer;  then  Happy  Savage  and 
brother,  Willie.  Do  you  remember  the  old 
electric  laundry — Folsom  Street,  between 
4th  and  5th  Streets?  Do  you  remember 
the  bunch  of  young  fellows  who  hung  out 
at  the  corner  of  4th  and  Folsom  Streets? 
Here  are  some  of  them  by  name:  Frank 
O'Leary,  John  McConnelly,  Jim  McCon- 
nelly,  Happy  Quigge,  Jerry  Quigge,  Tom 
McConnell,  Tom  McDermott,  Heine  Scin- 
cerbrainan,  who  used  to  fight  under  the 
name  of  Jack  Moriarity.  He  died  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  D.  Cullen,  John  Duna- 
dane,  Jack  Durkin,  Phil  Lindecker,  Henry 
Lindecker,  Dutch  Blundell,  the  teamster, 
Boger  Blundell,  Din  Linehan,  Bill  Cullen, 
Little  Terry  Quigge,  who  used  to  box  at 
the  Olympic  Club,  a  fine  little  fellow  who 
was  killed  over  in  France.  Little  Flute 
Schakilington,  fought  under  the  name  of 
Charles  Weber  at  old  S.  F.  Club.  Remem- 
ber Joe  Thomas,  who  lived  on  Shipley 
Street,  between  3rd  and  4th,  while  next  to 
him  lived  the  Pratt  family,  Rob  was  one 
of  the  same;  next  door,  Officer  Joe  Cronin 
and  family;  down  the  street  a  little  was 
the  Glover  family,  then  the  Trozack  fam- 
ily; next,  Ed  and  John  Smith.  Ed  is  a 
city  fireman.  Fourth  and  Tehama  Streets: 
Brown's  corner,  the  gang  there:  Chick 
Haggerty,  Lieutenant  Fire  Department; 
lot  O'Leary,  Bill  Quinn,  Captain  of 
Police;  F.  Hagerty,  Welch,  Dan  O'Leary. 
Do  you  remember  George  Peterson  from 
Harrison  Street,  near  Rich  Street,  welter- 
weight fighter?  Do  you  remember  Bill 
Kyne,  the  race  horse  man;  Tom  Kyne,  bet- 
ting commissioner.  Jack  Kyne  and  George 
Kyne  they  all  lived  on  Second  and  Na- 
toma  Sheets?  Remember  Folsom  Street, 
between  Ith  and  5th?  Dinny  Both, 
Give  Roche,  both  are  firemen  of  the  S.  F. 
Department,   father  ran   a  saloon   on   Fol- 


som near  4th.  Also  the  McDonnell  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  on  the  same  corner — Pete 
McGee  used  to  drive  for  him.  Schulken 
&  Sons,  hay  and  grain — Folsom  near  4th 
— Walter  was  a  heavyweight  fighter — 
Dashaway  stables  and  Healy  and  Powers, 
horseshoers.  Also  Folsom  Street,  near  4th: 
Soley,  blacksmith — Folsom  and  4th.  Re- 
member Harrv  McCond,  who  used  to  do 
his  stuff  at  the  S.  F.  Club,  6th  Street?  Re- 
member try-out  night,  S.  F.  Club?  Re- 
member teamsters'  strike,  fight  at  6th  and 
Bryant,  also  Market  and  3rd.  Bemember 
Willie  White  and  Joe  Higgins — 4th  and 
Perry  Streets? 

'Member,  Old-Timer — Yes? 


A  girl  who  would  like  to  be  seen  in 
something  that  nobody  else  wears  should 
try  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings. 


NEW   $5.00   GIFT   SHOP   AMONG   PLANS  OF 

ALBEKT   S.   SAMUELS   CO.   FOR 

HOLIDAY  SEASON 


An  altogether  new  feature  in  a  jewelry  store  lias 

been    announced    by    the    Albert    S.    Samuels   Co., 

jewelers,  San  Francisco  ami  Oakland.     A  new  $5.00 

(lift    Shop,    Special- 

izing    in    attractive 

gift     merchandise 

and  novelties,  none 
of  which  is  to  sell 
for  more  than  $5.00. 

There  will  he  gifts 
for  less,  of  course. 
At  $1.00,  $2.00, 
$3.00,  etc.  B  u  t 
every  article  will 
be  within  the  price 
range  usually  set 
for  the  less  impos- 
ing Christmas  gifts. 

After  the  holidays 
the  $5.00  Gifi  Shop 
will  feature  sifts 
for  anniversaries. 
bridge  prizes,  ob- 
jects d'art,  statuary 


Albert  S.  Samuels 


and  gifi   merchandise  generally. 

Speaking    of    the     new     Gifi     Shop.     Mr.     Albert 

Samuels  said:   "To  establish  ourselves  as  a   ^ift 

headquarters  has  always  been  our  intention.  I 
am  happy  to  say  thai   a   large  number  of  my  fellow 

s.  O.  M,  Boys  have  from  time  to  time  called  on  us 
for  line  diamonds,  "Lucky"  wedding  rings,  gleam- 
ing silver  and  watches  or  clocks.  II  is  actually 
a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  he  able  to  offer  them  this 
new  department,  where  their  charge  accounts  will 

really  he  the  means  of  giving  more  this  Christmas, 
.Mid    paying    actually    less. 

"We  have  also  arranged  a  special  credil   convoni 
once.      Several   purchases  can   be   grouped   and   con- 

sidered  as  a  single  sum,  which  can  be  cleared  in  a 
number  of  easy  monthly  payments. 

"S.    (I.    M.    Boys    will    be    doubly    welcome    in    ihe 
Store  and   in   the  $5.00  (lift    Shop,   of  course.     Thai 

goes  without  saying." — Advertisement. 
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"S.  O.  M."  Politics  of  Other  Days 


The  Old-Timer  was  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  the  other  day,  and  I  met  him  gazing 
with  interest  on  several  political  signs  at- 
tached to  a  hnilding  on  Market  Street. 
After  the  usual  greetings,  he  said,  "An- 
other election!  We  are  having  too  many 
elections,  and  there  is  altogether  too  much 
red  tape  connected  with  running  tor  of- 
fice. In  the  old  days,  all  a  candidate  had 
to  do  was  to  see  either  Chris  Buckley  or 
Sam  Rainey  if  he  wanted  a  Democratic 
nomination,  or  'Bill'  Higgins  or  Martin 
Kelly  or  Phil  Crimmins  if  he  aspired  for 
a  Bepublican  nomination."  After  musing 
awhile  he  said,  "In  those  days  we  called 
the  head  of  our  party  a  'Boss,'  but  now 
they  are  styled  'Leaders.'  South  of  Market 
was  the  scene  of  many  a  hard  political  bat- 
tle. Every  bit  as  interesting  as  the  Great 
War." 

Continuing,  he  said,  "I  was  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Municipal  Convention 
that  met  in  Metropolitan  Temple,  around 
the  early  eighties,  and  I  think  the  shortest 
and  most  effective  political  speech  I  ever 
heard  was  made  by  Clitus  Barbour,  an  old- 
time  Democrat  and  a  lawyer,  when  he 
nominated  an  Assemblyman  for  the  28th 
Assembly  District.  Barbour  was  report- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Democratic  District 
Convention,  and  he  said:  'Mr.  Chairman 
and  fellow  delegates  of  the  Democratic 
Convention:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  re- 
porting the  action  of  the  District  Conven- 
tion of  the  28th  Assembly  District;  I  sub- 
mit to  you  for  your  approval,  as  our  can- 
didate for  that  exalted  office,  a  self-made 
young  man  who  gained  his  education  row- 
ing boats  on  the  water  front.'  This  speech 
took  the  convention  by  storm. 

"I  can  recall  Martin  Kelly,  who  lived  on 
Folsom  Street,  between  Fremont  and 
Beale  Streets;  he  afterwards  moved  a  lit- 
tle higher  up,  that  is,  he  occupied  a  house 
on  the  east  side  of  Fremont  Street  on  the 
side  of  Rincon  Hill.  He  was  always  a 
plain,  fine  man.  He  was  good  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Tar  Flat,  and  was  a  deadly 
foe  of  Jake  Lindo,  the  Poundman.  When 
a  boy's  dog  was  captured,  usually  after  a 
hard  battle  with  the  whole  neighborhood, 
Martin  would  give  the  boy  an  order  signed 
by  a  Supervisor  for  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tive. This  won  the  hearts  of  all,  young 
and  old. 

"Martin  had  a  rival  those  davs  in  Jim 


Williamson,  the  express  man.  William- 
son was  afterwards  elected  Supervisor 
from  the  7th  Ward.  Martin  in  those  days 
had  a  blacksmith  shop  on  Mission  and 
Main  Streets,  opposite  Laumeister's  Mill. 
He  decided  to  move  his  blacksmith  shop 
from  the  neighborhood,  so  he  hired  Wil- 
liamson to  do  the  hauling.  Martin  and 
Williamson  had  a  row  over  the  price,  but 
Williamson  resolved  to  make  something 
over  and  above  what  Martin  had  agreed 
to  pay,  so  while  he  was  hauling  several 
large  anvils  from  Kelly's  blacksmith  shop, 
he  dropped  them  from  his  wagon,  and 
some  friends  buried  them  in  a  vacant  lot; 
but  Kelly  was  shadowing  the  wagon,  and 
recovered  his  anvils,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  minions  of  Williamson.  Martin 
Kelly  had  a  host  of  friends,  who  remained 
loyal  to  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  but  a  few  years  ago. 

"Sam  Rainey  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
around  old  No.  2  Engine,  and  the  St. 
George  Stable,  on  Bush  Street,  just  above 
Kearny.  There  he  received  his  workers 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  olden 
days.  He  was  a  lovable,  kindly  man, 
brusque  at  times,  but  all  heart.  Eddie 
Graney,  the  honest  blacksmith,  had  his 
horeshoeing  shop  in  St.  George  Alley,  and 
there  he  gained  his  political  education. 
Eddie  has  always  been  loyal  to  his  friends, 
who  number  a  legion,  and  is  now  more 
like  the  old-time  politician  of  long  ago, 
who  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
the  unfortunate  out  of  difficulty  or 
trouble.  He  was  a  protege  of  Sam  Bainey 
and  was  noted  for  his  loyalty  and  gratitude 
to  his  friends. 

"  'Bill'  Higgins  was  the  Bepublican  boss 
of  olden  days.  His  headquarters  were  at 
the  Mint  Bestaurant  and  Saloon,  on  the 
south  side  of  Commercial  Street  just  west 
of  Montgomery.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
educated  to  be  a  priest,  but  at  any  rate 
he  was  a  man  of  superior  education  and 
ability. 

"I  recall  a  strange  incident  at  an  official 
count  of  the  ballots,  after  a  general  elec- 
tion. Two  rival  candidates  from  South  of 
Market  district  claimed  to  be  elected  to 
the  Senate.  While  the  ballots  were  being 
counted  one  of  the  cohorts  of  one  of  the 
rival  candidates  claimed  a  vote  for  his 
man.  The  tally  list  was  on  the  table,  and 
everyone   looked   over   the   book   and  all 
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agreed  that  an  error  had  been  made  and 
that  the  particular  candidate  claiming  the 
vote  was  entitled  to  it.  Then  the  Clerk, 
who  had  been  calling  off  the  vote,  coughed 
a  couple  of  times  and  the  vote  blew  away. 
It  was  a  short  black  hair  from  his  mus- 
tache that  had  fallen  on  the  book. 

"No  liquor  was  supposed  to  be  sold  on 
Election  Day,  but  the  candidates  all  kept 
open  house  in  the  rear  of  the  corner  gro- 
ceries. 

"Of  course,  the  Irish  controlled  South 
of  Market  and  were  the  leaders  and  work- 
ers in  the  Democratic  party  down  there. 
The  Germans  were  nearly  all  Republicans. 
Pat  Shaughnessy,  afterwards  Chief  of  the 
Fire  Department,  was  foreman  of  No.  9 
Engine;  Pat  Curran  was  foreman  of  No.  4 
Engine.  Chief  Dennis  T.  Sullivan  was  dis- 
trict engineer,  stationed  at  No.  4  Engine. 
These  men  were  staunch  supporters  of 
Rainev  and  Bucklev  and  were  the  leaders 
South'  of  Market.  The  Fire  Department 
was  a  great  asset  to  the  politicians.  It  was 
not  then  civil  service.  Four  men  were  per- 
manentlv  stationed  in  a  fire  house;  driver 
of  the  engine,  the  stoker,  engineer  and 
driver  of  the  hose  cart.  The  members  of 
the  engine  company  were  extra  men  who 
either  were  employed  during  the  day  .it 
some  trade  or  had  a  job  lighting  lamps  for 
the  gas  company.  The  pay  of  an  extra 
man  was  $35  per  month.  They  could  sleep 
in  the  fire  house.  The  center  of  political 
activities  those  days  was  either  at  the  cor- 
ner grocery  or  at  the  fire  house. 

"Where  have  all  the  good  Democrats  of 
the  old  davs  disappeared  to?  They  arc 
either  dead  or  have  become  Republicans. 
In  the  old  days  about  the  only  Republicans 
South  of  Market  were  the  negroes.  Now 
all  the  young,  likely  lads  of  Irish  descent 
have  turned  Republican.  Why,  even  Tom 
Finn  is  now  a  Republican,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  Republicanism  was 
nothing  to  him,  when  he  was  of  the  rising 
young  Democrats  of  the  old  28th  Assem- 
bly District. 

"The  Hickory  Club  at  New  Montgomery 
and  Mission  Streets  was  the  headquarters 
Of  all  the  Democrats  in  the  28th  and  29th 
Assembly  Districts;  yes.  and  even  For  the 
whole  Seventh  Ward.  No  Republican 
would  dare  even  to  look  in  the  door  of  the 
club.      Whatever  candidate   they  declared 

for  was  always  elected.  Why,  I  remem- 
ber one  time  thai  the  hoys  sent  one  of  their 
crowd  down  to  a  precinct  in  the  ncighbor- 

|, |  that   was  reported  lost,  and  he  beat 

ui>  a"  ()1   ,ll('  election  officers  and  ran  out 


of  the  room  with  the  ballot  box  under  his 
arm  and  brought  it  to  the  club,  where  it 
was  disposed  of.  He  was  arrested  and 
given  six  months  for  this  trivial  offense, 
and  this  incident  nearly  lost  the  district 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
some  of  the  South  of  Market  leaders. 
After  serving  two  weeks  of  his  sentence, 
be  was  mysteriously  discharged  from  the 
county  jail.  During  his  stay  at  the  old 
jail  on  Broadway,  he  was  visited  by  hun- 
dreds of  good,  old-time  Democrats,  and  he 
wanted  for  nothing. 

"Well,  I  must  be  getting  along  out  to  the 
Richmond  district,  where  I  live,  and  where 
I  am  the  only  Democrat  registered  in  my 
precinct." 


The  Annual  Christmas  Festival  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  December  6,  in  St.  Joseph's  Hall. 
Tenth  and  Howard  Streets.  This  affair  is 
held  each  year  and  the  proceeds  are  for  the 
benefit  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  which  is  an 
old  landmark  South  of  Market.  Our  or- 
ganization decided  several  meetings  ago  to 
take  a  booth,  to  be  known  as  the  South  of 
Market  Boys'  Booth,  and  we  would  re- 
spectfully ask  our  members  to  attend  this 
affair  and  particularly  to  patronize  the 
organization's  booth.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers were  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Tenth 
and  Howard  Streets,  and  if  they  attend  no 
doubt  will  meet  many  of  their  old-time 
schoolmates  and  pals. 


Bev.  Joseph  McAuliffe,  a  member  of 
our  organization  and  Pastor  of  St.  Charles 
Church,  is  raffling  off  a  house,  "CARLO- 
MANSE,"  Tuesday.  November  27.  This  is 
a  good  investment  for  any  of  our  mem- 
bers. 


The  many  friends  of  Edgar  Levy, 
Speaker  of  "the  Assembly,  recently  ten- 
dered him  a  complimentary  banquet 
Brother  Levy  represents  the  28th  Assem- 
bly District,  and  was  returned  by  a  hand- 
some majority. 


Director  James  Quigley  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  as  an  Independent  candidate. 
Jim  is  an  active  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Association  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  is  prominent  and  active  in  vai 
ous  organizations  in  the  city. 

Jack  O'Connell  was  a  candidate  on  the 
Prohibition  Ticket  the  last  election. 


